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Preface 



CTOME time ago I began to collect interesting and important printed references to 
^^ the causes, conduct, and results of the deplorable war in South Africa. Having 
been advised that a condensed selection of this mass of literature would be useful to those 
who, like myself, wish to influence public opinion in favour of a calmer and more just 
consideration of the claims of the Boer Bepublics to their Internal Independence, I have 
attempted to carry out the suggestion. 

I feel considerable diffidence in offering this work to the public, as I am fully 
conscious of the lack of suitable training for such a task, and therefore, if it may chance 
to fall into the hands of litUrateurs, I beg them to remember that it has been undertaken 
from a sense of duty ; accompanied by feelings of shame and pain that such labours are 
necessary in ** Free England" in the Twentieth Century. 

Nearly two-thirds of the following pages were prepared, and almost ready for 
publication in September last, when the Election was sprung upon the country. 
Wishing to render personal service in that false and misleading contest, I was obliged to 
put them aside. A few of them, which the National Reform Union thought suitable for 
circulation as leaflets, were added to the already enormous mass of literature subsequently 
issued from its Office for distribution throughout the country. 

With the object of attaining some sense of order and sequence in the grouping of 
these multifarious references to the War, and to enable me to outline its history, and 
indicate what I conceive to be its causes, I have divided the subject into Sections. 
For the Introduction to Section 3 I am indebted to Mr. J. A. Hobson, the able 
author of ** The War in South Africa : its Causes and Effects," a work which made 
a strong impression upon me, as I find it usually does on its numerous readers. The 
cuttings from the newspapers are supplemented by extracts from Mr. Frederick Harrison's 
**Boer Republics"; "Liberalism and the Empire"; Mr. Stead's publications: 
" What we are fighting for," by Mr. W. P. Byles ; the above-mentioned work by 
Mr. Hobson ; and from those of many other capable writers. 

H. J. Ogden. 

National Reform Union, 

Haworth's Buildings, 

5, Cross Street, 

Manchester. 

March 30th, 1901. 
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Introduction. 



The FACTS and OPINIONS concerning the War in South Africa, which are 
contained in these pages, may possibly be found of service to those who have not the 
time and opportunities necessary for informing themselves in detail of the full story of 
the quarrel ; but who will, nevertheless, have the responsibility of recording their judg- 
ment on the page of history, and of ultimately deciding how far the present Government 
ought to be supported or condemned for the diplomacy and the conduct of the War, 
which have resulted in the present lamentable state of affairs. 

The EXTRACTS alone (the original text of the speakers and writers being 
given in almost all cases, and certainly wherever possible) will, perhaps, occasionally 
prove convenient for reference to persons much better qualified than I am to express 
opinions on the all-absorbing question of the day. My main object, however, is to render 
aid to those who must be content to try and influence the circle of their friends and 
intimate acquaintance, whether it be large or small. As speeches and articles frequently 
deal with several difficulties presented by this unending struggle, some indecision in 
grouping them has naturally been occasioned. They will generally be found under the 
subject which appears most prominent in them. 

Above all things I would like it understood that my aim is to appeal to the worhi/ng 
men of the country. Having been taught, from my boyhood upwards, to trust them, 
and repose confidence in their Judgment and patriotism f and remembering the 
words of Bright and Gladstone, as to the necessity of relying upon them to effect reforms ; 
it will be a severe shock to my pre-conceived ideas, if, now that the Nation has had time 
to see something of the deception practised upon it, we do not find a strong reaction of 
popular sentiment against the Government's conduct towards the South African Republics. 

I am pleased to say that I see every reason to conclude that of all classes 
of society the working men will, as in similar cases in the past, be the first to hold out 
the hand of friendship to the Boers, and endeavour to heal the wounds our mad on- 
slaught has inflicted. In doing so, they will not only be trying to retrieve the 
Character of our Country for Justice and Humanity, but also be saving us from the 
wreck of our material interests. 

I trust, also, to gain CONVERTS to the principle of adopting ARBITRATION 
in the settlement of matters of International dispute, in place of resorting to the barbarous 
arbitrament of the sword, the only result of which is to prove that one combatant is 
more powerful or more expert than the other, while it leaves the MERITS OF THE 
CASE quite undetermined. These last, however, will be weighed and judged hereafter 
by historians who, having no selfish interests at stake, will be able to consider them in a 
fair and unbiassed spirit, which is almost more than can be reasonably expected of either 
party engaged in the strife. But, while the injured member may thus gain the world's 
sympathy, the misery and wrong he has suffered cannot be redressed. 

The language of the Duke of Devonshire before the war broke out, and the still 
more memorable words of Lord Sahsbury, ^^ We seek no goldfields^ we seek 
no te7^rit0Tj/f^^ one month after its commeTicercieti\>,\\a.N^ oV^^\i\i^^^ x'^^fcT^^Xsi '««» 
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indicating that, as soon as certain military conditions were attained, we should probably 
seize the opportunity of disarming Continental suspicion of our ulterior motives, and 
also make a great advance in the process of gaining the confidence of the peoples of the 
two Republics, by declaring our intention to grant them their Internal Independence, 
with certain reservations. (Section X. "The Settlement After the War.") 

It is well known that if the present policy had been declared eighteen months ago, 
a widespread and active sympathy with the two Republics would have been manifested, 
which was only held in check by the words of Lord Salisbury. The Dutch in Cape 
Colony now charge us with making fair promises when we were in difficulties and with- 
drawing them under altered circumstances. 

This is well shown in an article in the Westminster CrazettCy from which the 
following extract is taken : — 

Mr. Currey. the South African barrister whom we interviewed last week, told os 
that the Gnildhall speech was a most important factor in keeping the Dutch of Cape Colony 
quiet during the war. It was quoted to them as conveying a pledge that, when we had 
obtained the equal rights and other reforms which we professed to he seeking, we should 
retire and leave the Republics in possession of their respective territories. If, after this, 
said Mr. Currey, you annex the Kepuhlics, the Dutch will say that you made them fair 
promises when you were afraid of their rising and hroke your word as soon as you had 
them in your power. That is precisely the mischief of such language, and a Prime 
Minister, of all men, ought not to have used it unless he had in his mind a positive and 
definite policy which corresponded with the words. 

But there we get to the mischief of the whole matter. The Government neither 
foresaw the war nor realised the consequences of the war, nor had any policy to 
follow the war. They drifted, now using threatening words, of which no one had realised 
the effect, now using amiable words which conveyed no meaning lo themselves and were 
not intended to convey any meaning to other people. The Highbury speech, with its 
" plain and inoffensive " language, is an instance of the first ; the Guildhall speech, with 
its amiahle and meaningless phrases, an instance of the second. 

Apart from the question of principle and morality involved in annexation, it is a 
foolish and dangerous course. 

The Government blundered into the present position, are still blundering, and 
will, apparently, continue to blunder. 

Sir Edward Grey says that ^^Any fool cotild say annex, ^* 

Upwards of a year ago Mr. Ritchie said that there was not a member of the Govern- 
ment who would not look upon annexation as an ^^unmitigated misfortune. ^^ 



Mr. Augustine Birrell, K.C., in the Liberal Magazine for January, 1901, says : — 

It has heen said that " any fool can annex.'* If this means that wise men will seldom 
try so difficult a feat, it is a shrewd saying though ambiguously worded ; but if it means 
that the task is so easy even a fool can perform it, never before did four words convey a 
heavier freight of falsehood. But probably the true reading is, " Any fool can say he 
has annexed.' 

When we were engaged in the abortive effort to crush our colonists in America, 
that enlightened statesman and orator, Edtnund JSurke, addressing the House of 
Commons, said : — 
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America, gentlemen say, is a noble object. It is an object well worth fighting for. 
Certainly it is — if fighting a people is the best way of gaining them. i» ♦ * * « It 
may subdue for a moment, but it does not remove the necessity of subduing acain ; and a 
nation is not governed which is perpetually to be conquered. * rt> m * m My next objec- 
tion is its uncertainty. * * * * * It yon do»not succeed you are without a resource ; 
for, conciliation failing, force remains ; but force failing, no further hope of reconciliation 
is left. >^ >^ >^ • 4> I do not choose to be caught by a foreign enemy at the end of this 
exhausting conflict ; still less in the midst of it. 41 j^ 4> * * Let me add that I do 
not choose wholly to break the American spirit ; because it is the spirit that has made 
the country. 

The warming was unJieeded^ and we paid dearly for our neglect of it. 
One hundred and twenty years have since passed. Is the lensofl quite forgotten, and 
must we undergo a repetition of it ? 

Anyone who reads the brief reports of foreign news, showing the unfriendly feeling 
towards us of nations, both great and small (notwithstanding the efiforts of the English 
Press to place our actions in the most favourable light), must admit that the situation is 
by no means free from danger. Lord Rosebery, and even Lord Salisbury, told us so, 
and many other eminent statesmen have emphasized it. Wasteful in life and treasure 
as this war is, it is a small matter compared to what a v^ar would be between ourselves 
and a European power of equal or greater population. 

The Labour Representatives in the House of Commons have the advantage 
of listening to, and taking part in, the full discussion of the REAL MERITS of the case 
at first hand, besides being supplied with Blue Books giving the text of official com- 
munications ; and, as it is their mission to watch over the special interests of the great 
majority of the people of this country, and as they are not likely to be biased 
in forming their opinion by the influence of the gains to be derived from mining 
or other speculative share holdings, their judgment ought to be received with the 
greatest respect. Well, what do we find? From the list given on page 84, and from 
Mr. Maddison's speech (p. 34), it will be seen that Ten out of Eleven went dead 
against the Government's War policy. 

Everyone, now, unequivocally condemns the Jameson Raid, and almost every- 
one traces the cause of our present misfortune to that event. It has taken us five 
years to arrive at this near approach to unanimity: in five years hence we shall 
probably be well-nigh unanimous in our condemnation of the present war. 
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The following figures are Uiken frovf. tlie " Statesman's Year Book^'' the " Guide to 
Cape Colony^^ and oth^r authorities^ all slightly dijffering : — 



The distance from ENGLAND to the CAPE exceeds 6,000 miles. 

CAPE COLONY, including British Bechuanaland, covers 276,775 square miles, and is 
more than three times as large as England, Wales, and Scotland. 

NATAL, including Zululand, covers 35,019 square miles, and is greater than Ireland, 
which has an area of 32,583 square miles. 

THE ORANGE FREE STATE covers 49,950 square miles, and is about the same 
size as England, not including Wales. 

THE TRANSVAAL covers 119,139 square miles, and is about the extent of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The follounng blocks show titeir relative proportions : — 




Cape Colony. 



Transvaal. 



O.F.S. 



Natal. England, Scotland, & Wales 



The WHITE population is very sparse, and, taking the mean of recent calculations, 
is as under : — 

Cape Colony. Natal. O.F.S. Transvaal. Total. 

Africanders, or so-called Dutch... 232,000 10,000 68,000 127,000 437,000 

Other Nations— mainly British... 140,000 50,000 7,0(X) ♦loSjOOO 350,000 



♦Outlanders. 372,000 60,000 75,000 280,000 787,000 

The total BLACK population is variously estimated at 5,000,000 to 8,000,000. 

The surface of the country, therefore, is more than five times that of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, while the UNITED WHITE population only slightly exceeds that 
of the City of Glasgow. 
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The above blocks show the reloAive proportio^is of th^ combatants as measured by population. 



Great Britain and her Colonies, 



Transvaal and Orange Free State. 



50,000,000 
195,000 



The Magnitude of the Task. 

{Weetmintter Gaxf.tle, February 9th. 1001.) 

In a dispatch from Johannesburg, drawn up only last November, Lord Roberts 
explains the further difficulty that was created by the enormous size of the country in 
which he had to operate, and by the great distances that troops had to travel. 

Mii«a. 

Capetuwn to rretoria 1,040 

I'retoria to Koniati Poort 260 

Capetown to Kimberley M7 

Kimberley to Mftfekinji 223 

Mfttekin-jto Pretoria 180 

_ Mafekinn to Beira 1,135 
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The following figures are taken froit)> the " Statesman's Year Book^^ the " Guide to 
Cape Colonyy^ and other authorities^ all slightly dijffering : — 



The distance from ENGLAND to the CAPE exceeds 6,000 miles. 

CAPE COLONY, including British Bechuanaland, covers 276,775 square miles, and is 
more than three times as large as England, Wales, and Scotland. 

NATAL, including Zululand, covers 35,019 square miles, and is greater than Ireland, 
which has an area of 32,583 square miles. 
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size as England, not including Wales. 
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Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
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The WHITE population is very sparse, and, taking the mean of recent calculations, 
is as under : — 

Cape Colony. Natal. O.F.S. TransvaaL Total. 

Africanders, or so-called Dutch... 232,000 10,000 68,000 127,000 437,000 

Other Nations— mainly British... 140,000 50,000 7,000 'loS.OOO 350,000 



*0utlander8. 372,000 60,000 75,000 280,000 787,000 

The total BLACK population is variously estimated at 5,000,000 to 8,000,000. 

The surface of the country, therefore, is more than five times that of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, while the UNITED WHITE population only slightly exceeds that 
of the City of Glasgow. 
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The above blocks show the reloMve proportions of tJie combatants as measured by population. 

Great Britain and her Colonies 50,000,000 

Transvaal and Orange Free State 195,000 



The Magnitude of the Task. 

{il'fttminsler Gazelle, February 9th, 1901.) 

In a dispatch from Juhtmnesburg, drawn up only last November, Lord Roberts 
explains the further difficulty thut waa created by the enormous size of the country in 
which he had to operate, and by the great distances that troops had to travel. 

Mflca. 

Capetown to I'retoria 1,040 

I'letoria to Komati Poort 260 

CapetOH-Dto Kituberley 647 

KiinUerley to Mafekin^' 223 

Mafekingto Pretoria 160 

Mafeking to Belra 1,135 

Durban to Pretoria 511 
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The follotving figures are taken fron^ tlie " Statesman s Year Book,'^ th^ " Guide to 
Cape Colony,^' and oilier authorities^ all slightly dijffering : — 



The distance from ENGLAND to the CAPE exceeds 6,000 miles. 

CAPE COLONY, including British Bechuanaland, covers 276,775 square miles, and is 
more than three times as large as England, Wales, and Scotland. 

NATAL, including Zululand, covers 35,019 square miles, and is greater than Ireland, 
which has an area of 32,583 square miles. 

THE ORANGE FREE STATE covers 49,950 square miles, and is about the same 
size as England, not including Wales. 

THE TRANSVAAL covers 119,139 square miles, and is about the extent of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The /ollounng blocks show tlieir relative proportions : — 




Cape Colony. 



Transvaal. 
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Natal. England, Scotland, & Walea 



The WHITE population is very sparse, and, taking the mean of recent calculations, 
is as under : — 

Cape Colony. Natal. O.F.S. Transvaal. Total. 

Africanders, or so-called Dutch... 232,000 10,000 68,000 127,000 437,000 

Other Nations— mainly British... 140,000 50,000 7,000 *153,000 350,000 



♦Outlanders. 372,000 60,000 75,000 280,000 787,000 

The total BLACK population is variously estimated at 5,000,000 to 8,000,000. 

The surface of the country, therefore, is more than five times that of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, while the UNITED WHITE population only slightly exceeds that 
of the City of Glasgow. 
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The above blocks show the relative proportions of th^ combatants as measured by poptdation. 

Great Britain and her Colonies 50,000,000 

Transvaal and Orange Free State 195,000 



The Magnitude of the Task. 

{WeatmlnaUr Gase.tU, February 9th, 1901.) 

In a dispatch from Johannesburg, drawn up only last November, Lord Roberts 
explains the further difficulty that was created by the enormous size of the country in 
which he had to operate, and by the great distances that troops had to travel. 
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Tlie follouring figures are taken froii), tJie " Statesman's Year Book,'* the " Guide to 
Cape Colony,'' and othsr authorities, all slightly dijffering : — 



The distance from ENGLAND to the CAPE exceeds 6,000 miles. 
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The total BLACK population is variously estimated at 5,000,000 to 8,000,000. 

The surfa<;e of the country, therefore, is more than five times that of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, while the UNITED WHITE population only slightly exceeds that 
of the City of Glasgow. 
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The above blocks show the relative proportions of the cotnbatants as ineasured by population. 
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The Magnitude of the Task. 

(Wegtmineler Gazetu, February 9th, 1901.) 

In a dispatch from Johannesburg, drawn up only Inst November, Lord Roberts 
explains the further difficulty that was created by the enormous size of the country in 
which he had to operate, and by the great distances that troops had to travel. 
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Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
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♦Outlanders. 372,000 60,000 75,000 280,000 787,000 

The total BLACK population is variously estimated at 5,000,000 to 8,000,000. 

The surface of the country, therefore, is more than five times that of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, while the UNITED WHITE population only slightly exceeds that 
of the City of Glasgow. 
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The above blocks show the relative proportions of tJie cotnbatants as measured by population. 

Great Britain and her Colonies 50,000,000 

Transvaal and Orange Free State 195,000 
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(Weatniineter Gazette, February 9th, 1901.) 

In a dispatch frum Johannesburg, drawn up only last November, Lord Roberts 
explains tbe further difficulty that was created by the enormous size of the country in 
which he had to operate, and by the great distances that troops had to travel. 
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History. 



Extracts from "The Boer Republics/' 

By Frederic Harrison. 



YT was not until 1652, during our Commonwealth, that the Dutch settled in 
^ Capetown. * * * It is curious to read in documents two centuries old the names 
we see in every newspaper to-day — Pretorius, De Beers, Kruger, Joubert, De Villiers, 
Cloete, Botha, Boshof, and Steyn. These Dutch settlers all came together, and from 
closely allied families ; they were mostly rough farmers and peasants, with a few men of 
birth and breeding. But from the first they formed a close family, passionately attached 
to the old country, to their ancestral habits, to their religion, to their Bible, their only 
book. They intermarried, they increased rapidly, they throve in goods, cattle, and 
children like Job after his trial ; they clung to their old Dutch ways and belongings, 
language and blood. They were, and they are, amongst the most intensely conservative 
and self-contained race on earth. * * * In the Cape Colony, the Free State, 
Transvaal, Natal, even in the outlying veldt, the Dutch-speaking Africanders are all 
related, both by blood and by marriage, in infinite cross ties. The four hundred thousand 
Boers of to-day, under whatever flag, and though 1,200 miles apart in space, are all 
cousins by blood, real cousins, brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law, and something more 
than cousins, rather real brothers in feelings of country, nation, and common life. 

A great stimulus was given to the Africander colony by the arrival in 1688-9 of a 
body of Huguenot refugees driven out of France after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, in the persecuting age of Louis XIV. The early French settlers came out in 
four ships ; their names and records are preserved. They were mostly men of higher 
breeding and endowments than the first Dutch emigrants. There were amongst them 
some of the best blood and noblest spirits of France, skilled craftsmen, and also 
merchants and financiers of high character and great experience. They gave the Dutch 
Africanders a new lift. Never more than one-sixth of the whole, in spite of their 
intellectual and practical superiority, they were absorbed by the Dutch ; the Huguenots 
adopted Dutch language, habits, religion, and in the third or fourth generation were 
completely blended in one Africander race. The dogged persistence of the Dutch breed 
outmatched and assimilated the brilliant and fiery spirit of the French Huguenot, itself 
one of the most virile and indomitable in all Europe. As Paul Kruger descends in direct 
descent from the original Dutch, Peter Joubert is fifth in descent from the first 
Huguenot. * * * 

It was in 1795 that this first conquest of the Cape was effected, under the name 

of "protection," after a Dutch rule of 143 years. * * * By the hollow Peace of Amiens 

in 1802 the colony waa reluctantly ceded to the Batavvaiv Republic. It then contained 
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21,000 whites and 26,000 slaves. But it was one of the last acts of Pitt, even in the 
year of Trafalgar and of Austerlitz, to dispatch a grand fleet of 63 ships with 6,000 
soldiers to reconquer the Cape Colony for Britain. This was effected by General Baird 
after a decisive but not very bloody campaign ; and the second conquest of Cape Colony, 
in 1806, began the final occupation by Great Britain which has now lasted altogether 
101 years. It was treated at first with much consideration and justice. The Dutch 
civil law, language, religion were not disturbed, and some municipal government was 
conceded to the colonists, in the almost entire absence of British emigrants. By the 
Treaty of Vienna the conquest was recognised by the public law of Europe. 

But secure in their title, the British rulers now began to tighten the reins. The 
Dutch language was suppressed in courts of justice and official acts, though five-sixths of 
the people understood no other tongue. Their municipal rights were abolished; but what 
was most offensive of all, Hottentots were enrolled as soldiers and police, and were 
employed in enforcing civil process. This was as if in Virginia to-day, negroes were to 
be employed in arresting white landowners. An affair of this kind led to a wild 
country-side riot, which was at once suppressed by martial law. Bezuidenhout's death 
followed, and summary execution of five ringleaders in the disturbance, though no soldier 
or official had been killed. The famous gallows of Slagter's Nek, where a Botha and a 
Kruger were hung amidst the frenzied outcries of their brethren, sank deep into the 
Boer mind. Even now, after 84 years, it is spoken of with indignation and hate, and 
has left bitterness behind it, such as animated the clansmen of the Highlands after 
Culloden, or the Irish tenants after the hanging of those they revere as martyrs of their 
race and count rv. 

" It would be difficult to find in any part of the world," writes the impartial 
historian of South Africa, himself an old Colonial official, " a people with so much cause 
to be discontented as the old inhabitants of the Cape Colony for many years after 1827." 
The most outrageous calumnies about them were published by the philanthropic societies 
in England, and were believed. In 1828 the Courts of Justice were remodelled after 
English fashion, the municipal senate was abolished, the Dutch language was officially 
suppressed, and, practically, the Dutch-speaking burghers were excluded from juries. 

We now come to the Great Trek — one of the most extraordinary stories in the 
history of the Empire. Smarting under their grievances, and despairing of living under 
British rule, Dutch farmers put their families and movables into wagons, and crossed 
the Orange River to the Northern veldt to seek a new home in the wilderness, where 
they could be free from what they regarded as intolerable oppression. * * * The 
Government found it could not stop them, but it claimed them as subjects, and had 
them searched for arms and powder. They trekked slowly on, month after month, into 
the wilderness, meeting wild beasts and wandering tribes of blacks, cut to pieces by 
hordes of savages, by famine, by drought, by fever, or again in ambushes, or losing their 
way in the arid veldt. One party pushed up some 800 miles to the Northern part of the 
Transvaal; another party were slaughtered and exterminated — men, women, and 
children; one party trekked on till a feeble remnant, stricken with fever, at last 
reached the coast of Delagoa Bay. * * * In one of these parties was a little boy of 
ten, just old enough to drag his musket — Paul Kruger, now President of the Trans- 
vaal. In another party was Pieter Joubert, father of the Boer Commander-in-Chief^ 
himself fourth in descent from the old Huguenot oi \^^^. *«f '♦^ *^ \V \% \v NXv^-^vcv'^^ 
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story how one party of trek-farmers drove back the terrible Moselekatze across the 
Limpopo, how another took a fearful revenge on the treacherous Dingaan at the Blood 
River, a little north-east of Dundee. These Zulu and Matabele armies of 8,000 or 10,000 
strong were, at least, as brave and as well-disciplined as the warriors whom Lobengula 
and Cetewayo, their descendants, led in recent years against us. * * * 

In Natal, the Boers now founded townships, Pietermaritzburg, named after two of 
their leaders, Weenen and other villages, and started an independent Republic of 
Natalia. But Great Britain does not love independent Republics on her frontier, 
especially if they are weak ; least of all, if they have access to the sea coast. The 
Imperial Government never recognised Natalia; and, as it held on to the port of 
Durban, it sent up a force by sea, drove the Dutch back westward, and extinguished the 
young Dutch Republic of Natalia (after six years of life), and in 1845 founded the 
British Colony of Natal. Thereupon the majority of the Boer farmers resumed their 
long Trek, sullenly recrossed the Drakensberg chain, and settled down in the Orange 
State, and partly passed again into the Transvaal. ♦ * ♦ 

In 1848 Sir Harry Smith, Governor of Cape Colony, somewhat impulsively 
annexed the whole territory between the Orange and Vaal Rivers as British territory — 
by the name of the Orange River Sovereignty. * ♦ * Sir Harry restored British 
authority over the Orange Sovereignty at Bloemfontein, and returned to Capetown 
believing that all was peacefully settled. 

It was very far from being settled. Sir H. Smith's successor soon found himself 
engaged in a very difficult and inglorious war with Moshesh, the able founder of the 
Basuto nation on the headwaters of the Orange River, west of the great Drakensberg 
chain ; and as Pretorius and his Boers proposed to join Moshesh against the British, the 
Government at last made with Pretorius, in 1852, the famous Sand River Convention, 
whereby the British Government " guaranteed the emigrant farmers beyond the Vaal 
the right to manage their own affairs and to govern themselves according to their own 
laws." This was the origin of the South African Republic and a clear recognition of the 
Transvaal as an independent commonwealth. This seemed so much the easier policy 
that the Government of Lord Aberdeen followed it two years later; and in 1854 
abandoned the Orange Sovereignty and declared the Orange Free State a free and 
independent people. 

Thus the two Boer Republics were at last recognised as free and independent 
eighteen years after the great Trek into the wilderness, and forty-six years ago from the 
present date. For these forty-six years the Orange Free State has thriven till now, and 
enjoyed peace and simple comfort. * ♦ * Mr. Bryce tells us it is " the most idyllic 
community in South Africa, its capital is one of the best appointed in the world." 
* * * (Xuinerons War Correspondents have testified to tJie correctness oj this 
statement. — HjJ. 0.) 

The history of the Transvaal begins with its recognition as an independent Republic 
in the Sand River Convention of 1852. It was then, indeed, four distinct communities, 
the chief of which was led by the elder Pretorius, one of the ablest of the Trek 
commanders. Dr. Theal gives us a fine picture of ** the admirable qualities which have 
made him the hero of the emigrants." 

A year after obtaining the Sand River Convention, Pretorius died, in 1853, and 
Dr, Theal gives us a noble picture of his last days. "For a month he lay on a bed of 
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sickness, giving directions and counsel. He called the commanders and field-cornets to 
his bedside and exhorted them each and all to union amongst themselves, to piety, and 
«to moral duty. The native chiefs then came in, and knelt down in tears, and kissed his 
hand. He devoted his last hours to prayer and praise ; and having committed his soul 
to his Saviour, he calmly and quietly breathed his last." Pretoria was founded in his 
memory, and his son, the younger Pretorius, was chosen President in his place. 

He was not equal to his father. He began the system of exclusion which has caused 
such a storm. * * * 

Confusion, almost civil war, was rife in the Transvaal, and Cetewayo, with a 
formidable impi, threatened their frontier, when, in 1877, Sir Theophilus Shepstone was 
sent up to Pretoria " to inquire " into the disturbed condition of the country. He did 
" inquire," and somewhat abruptly. As a result of his investigations he proclaimed the 
Republic British territory and hoisted the Union Jack. It is true that by the Sand 
River Convention, twenty-five years previously. Great Britain had recognised the 
independence of the Transvaal Boers, and had pledged itself not to interfere with them. 
It is true that the Republic was in an anarchical and bankrupt state, and not a few of the 
burghers, in their despair, believed annexation to be their only chance to avoid ruin and 
even annihilation. Sir Theophilus guaranteed a liberal home rule, a free legislature, and 
municipal privileges, and returned in the belief that all would settle down in time. 

Things in South Africa are always going to settle down in time ; but the time often 
seems very long in arriving. The Boers are slow and stubborn ; but the sight of the 
Union Jack roused deep irritation. A deputation was sent to England to protest ; but 
the British Government held that annexation was the most prudent course in the interest, 
of course, of South Africa generally. Discontent grew louder, Kruger, Joubert, and 
Pretorius leading it on. The new British Governor was most unpopular, and, it is now 
agreed, most unwise. He introduced censorship of the press, suppressed meetings, 
nominated a packed counsel and two chambers, but gave no franchise, held no elections, 
and granted no self-government. A petition against annexation was signed by 6,591 
burghers ; Kruger and Joubert came over in a second deputation to protest in 1878, and 
they told the Colonial Secretary that the Transvaal would accept nothing but 
independence. 

Resistance grew stronger, and in the following year a camp of 4,000 Boers was 
formed to claim independence as a right. Sir Bartle Frere had promised complete local 
independence; but Sir Bartle was superseded in 1878. In 1879 a great meeting of 
Boers at Paardekraal proclaimed their entire independence. The Governor denounced 
this as treason, and put Pretorius in jail. ♦ * * 

The Boers refused to pay taxes. Bezuidenhout's wagon was seized in payment. 
He was of the same family as the two killed in 1815. A riot ensued, and Kruger led 
the opposition. On Dingaan^s day, December 16th, 1880, the Independence was 
proclaimed and warfare begun. Four days later a British column of 250 was stopped, 
and, after a brief parley, was almost destroyed in ten minutes. The small British 
garrisons in the Transvaal were invested. Sir Pomeroy Colley marched up with 
1,400 men, and failed in engagements at Laing'a-Nek and lugogo. Kruger offered to 
submit to arbitration, but Majuba Hill followed : where Colley took vjj^ t^ ^ \s^a^«sSa^si. 
top 554 rifiea without guns, and was killed, \v\tVi 'i^O m^tv ^\^^A^^, >fc ^ ^ 
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Sir Evelyn Wood at once brought up a strong force, and within a few weeks made 
terms with the Boers. The Government, of which Lord Kimberley, Sir W. Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and the Duke of Devonshire are surviving members, restored to the 
South African Republic complete independence, subject to an acknowledgment of the 
suzerainty of Her Majesty's Government. Paul Kruger became President. In 1883 he 
came again to England and obtained the revised Convention of London, wherein the 
claim of ** suzerainty " was purposely omitted. The South African Republic was 
recognised as independent, subject to this, — ^that it could conclude no treaty with any 
foreign power (other than the Orange Free State) until the same had been approved by 
Her Majesty. The Transvaal Boers thenceforward certainly regarded themselves quite as 
independent as their Orange Free State brethren ; and were so described in public law 
and in official language. They are now called rebels in revolt. 

We turn now to an extraordinary series of unexpected discoveries which have 
entirely revolutionised all South African problems. In 1867, on the Orange River, a Boer 
child was found playing with a bright pebble. A trader carried it to Capetown, where it 
was recognised as a fine diamond, and sold for £500. Two years later a much larger 
pebble was found on the Vaal River. It turned out to be the ** Star of South 
Africa," of 83 carats, and has since been sold to an English countess for £25,000. More 
diamonds turned up, and soon a wild mob of diggers poured in as they have 
just done at Klondyke, and they formed camps in the district where the 
railway to Maf eking now passes, the country round the rivers Modder, Vaal, 
and Harts. This district was claimed partly by the Free State, partly by the 
Transvaal; and vague claims of certain native chiefs were put in. But no effective 
government existed in what had been open veldt before the rush began ; and each 
mining camp formed a little defensive community by itself. One claimant was a half- 
oaste chief called N. Waterboer, a Griqua, who claimed the allegiance of some 500 people 
living in one village, about 100 miles west of Kimberley. An attorney in Capetown 
took up his case, worked his claim t6 a temtory about 15,000 square miles (i.e., about 
twice the size of Wales), and, for a consideration, offered his sovereign rights to the 
British Government. His father had been a powerful chief, but his sovereign rights 
were like those of the King of the Gypsies on Bagshot Heath to the entire county of 
Surrey. However, the British Government magnanimously accepted the offer. 

. The Free State protested against the preposterous claim to part of their Republic 
under a title so farcical. The British Government offered arbitration, which President 
Brand naturally refused. President Pretorius, of the Transvaal, however, agreed to 
accept arbitration as to some land between the Harts and Vaal rivers claimed by the 
Transvaal, over which some native tribes pretended prior rights. Arbitration went on, 
of a kind, but the proceedings, according to Dr. Theal, who cites official documents, 
were a pure farce. The British Governor of Natal, called in as umpire, decided in favour 
of Waterboer*s claim, and awarded to his own Government a large slice of the Free State 
territory. But the proceedings of the mock court, we are now told officially, were a 
farce. A forged treaty was accepted as decisive. The Free State was not represented 
at all. The case of the Transvaal was stupidly given away. And by a judicial 
proceeding fit for comic opera the two Republics and all the natives were solemnly 
ousted from an immense and most valuable tract of land. It was declared a British 
I^ependency and made a Crown Colony ; arm.ed iorce^ v^^te ^^\i\> \r^^ \>Vvfe \ii.^^Y^ were 
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driven out, their magistrates expelled under protests. Soon after, a special coui-t, under 
a Capetown judge, found that the chief, Waterboer, never had had any rights in the 
Diamond Fields at all ; and the Gypsy king was sent back to his village. 

Griqualand West, with 15,000 square miles, was annexed to Cape Colony in 1880, 
and Kimberley, said to be the most valuable district, for its area, in the whole world, was 
thus skilfully "conveyed" to the British Empire. The Free State protested in vain; but, 
after years of negotiation, ultimately received a solatium of £90,000 for a district worth 
90 million sterling. The district was then named after the noble Earl who leads the 
Opposition in the House of Lords. I would rather not use any language of my own. 
But I find that Mr. Froude calls this transaction **the most discreditable in the annals 
of English colonial policy." 

The discovery of the Diamond Fields and their annexation to the British Empire 
in 1871 brought about an immense revolution in South Africa. The value of the mines 
proved to be enormous. In twenty years £65,000,000 have been raised. The new colony 
sprang up like a dream ; men of all nations and keen brain poured in. Vast fortunes 
were made ; colossal companies were formed. * ♦ ♦ 

The foundation of Rhodesia and the militant phase of the Chartered Company now 
caused deep alarm in the Transvaal and its chiefs. The two Boer Republics which had 
trekked forth, fought, and suffered, in order to be free of British dominion, now found 
themselves engulfed by the Empire — north, south, east, and west — finally shut out from 
the northern wilderness, and girt on north and west by British powers, all controlled by 
the great " empire-builder " (Mr. Rhodes), who openly aimed at bringing South Africa, 
from the Zambesi to the Cape, under the Union Jack. If from that hour the Boers did 
not strain every nerve to prepare to defend their freedom, they would have deserved to 
lose it without a blow. 

But the Transvaal now found its independence menaced by a new force. In 1886 
it was discovered that most valuable goldfields existed in the Transvaal, and miners and 
gold agencies poured in. Wealth, far more vast than that of the diamond fields, as 
spread over a larger area, a far larger outland population, greater fortunes, and bigger 
companies arose. In eleven years Johannesburg became, not only the wealthiest, the 
most modern, but the largest town in South Africa. The annual output of gold rose to 
about twelve millions. The expenditure of the State rose from £114,000 to between 
four and five millions. The Outlander male population began to exceed that of burghers. 
The old President believed that the Outlanders were about to swamp the Boers. As 
they pressed for political power the Transvaal narrowed its terms, until at last an 
immense body of aliens — a majority, far the wealthiest and most cultivated — found itself 
in the grasp of a jealous, obstinate, unfriendly, unyielding government, which regarded 
them as in a state of permanent conspiracy to displace it. And this, no doubt, was 
quite true. 

This is not the place or time to rehearse the trite story of Outlander grievances 
and Boer misrule. * * * I am quite willing to believe that much of it was unjust, 
as well as unwise. I do not doubt that the railway and mining and dynamite mono- 
polies were oppressive, that their Protective tariff almost outdid that of President 
McKinley ; that the education of English children was neglected, as, indeed, it is in 
France ; that the municipal government of the Rand was as bad as it is in Spain ; thafc 
the Chamber was open to bribes, as it is said to be m \»\\ek'V3ii\\i<i^^\»^\.<«^. 
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Before and After the Jameson Raid. 

By ]. K. HoBSON. 



The Flood of Foreigners. 

THE discovery of the rich goldfields of the Rand, in 18^6, brought a dood of 
foreigners into the Transvaal, composed chiefly of the roughest and most 
disorderly elements of the various European nationalities. When the richiess of 
the "deep level" mines became known in 1892, the rush of outsiders became more 
impetuous, and large numbers of German, Polish, and Russian Jews entered the 
country, lowering the average character of the population. The miners were chiefly 
Englishmen, who came, not to settle, but to make good money and take it away : 
the commercial and professional classes were largely foreigners. A goldfield popu- 
lation is always difficult to govern, and the Transvaal Government was hampered 
by the fact that it was forbidden by the Convention to pass an Alien Law to keep 
out undesirable foreigners, though not only indepjBndent States, but our own Colonies, 
habitually exercise this right. 

Beginnings of Revolution. 

Obliged to admit all comers, their only chance to keep their Government from 
being upset was to restrict the franchise. A certain small number of the Outlanders 
resented this, and, as early as 1886, little movements of a revolutionary character were 
set on foot. There are grievances in every State, but there is no evidence that any 
real oppression was suffered either by the capitalists, the professional classes, or the 
workers in the Transvaal, or that the agitation before 1895 was supported by any 
strong body of Outlander opinion. In the middle of 1894 an attempt to "commandeer" 
a few British subjects for a Kaffir war aroused some angry feeling, and a visit from the 
High Commissioner, Sir H. Loch, to Pretoria was made the occasion of a demonstration 
calculated to alarm the Transvaal Government and to set them on their guard. An 
attempt then made to raise the general issue of Outlander grievances failed. Sir H. 
Loch, who knew the kind of men he was dealing with, refused to encourage any policy 
of menace, and advised the reformers ** to work in a conciliatory manner with the 
Government for the redress of their grievances. (Scoble, ** The Rise and Fall of 
Krugerism," p. 159.) 

The Mining Capitalists. 

Not until the mining capitalists took it up did the movement in Johannesburg 

assume any real importance. That interference may be dated from the autumn of 

1894, when Mr. Rhodes, in a stormy interview with Mr. Kruger, threatened the latter 

that ** he would lose his country unless he changed his mode of government." (Scoble, 

p. 172.) Up to this time the mining capitalists had taken no active part in a movement 
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which they regarded as futile and unnecessary. They had got what they wanted for 
the encouragement of the gold mining by paying for it. They were not politicians, but 
stood by the attitude of Mr. Lionel Phillips — "As for the franchise, few of us care a fig 
for it." Here is the view of the Imperialist editor of the Transvaal Advertiser and the 
Pretoria correspondent to the London Times : " Had Mr. Rhodes not interfered in 
Transvaal politics the mining magnates would never have given a hearty support to the 
Outlander cause. Individuals might have done so, but the majority would have preferred 
a policy of submission backed up by bribery^ which was encouraged by the Government, 
and which, while impoverishing the country, naturally played into the hands of the 
moneyed men so long as there were valuable interests at stake." (Scoble, p. 174.) 

First Bribery, then Force. 

So long as corruption enabled them to get what they wanted the capitalists 
preferred this method to one which imperilled their persons and interests by embarking 
them on revolutionary politics. But, finding that the Government claimed a larger share 
of the mining wealth than they cared to give, and calculating that a short, sharp blow 
might enable them to get control of the Government and work it more profitably for 
themselves, a number of their leading men agreed to utilise the reform movement, and 
to finance it for a revolution. Most of these mining capitalists, not being Englishmen, 
or else thinking that imperial control would hamper them, preferred the idea of a 
reformed republic, and scouted the proposal of a Bntish flag. 

Enter the Millionaires. 

The lead was taken by the millionaires who controlled the two great mining 
houses of Wernher, Beit and the Consolidated Goldfields, the same men who control 
likewise the two other big interests in South Africa — the Kimberley diamond industry 
and the Chartered Company. 

Testimony of Fitzpatrick. 

The following statement by Mr. Fitzpatrick, himself a member of the Eckstein 
firm, indicates the capitalist forces which planned the revolution in Johannesburg in 
1895 and the Jameson Raid : — 

Most of the wealthy houses in the Transvaal are either offshoots of or have supporting 
connections with firms in England or on the Continent. Between them and their principals 
much correspondence had taken place on the political situation. As far as these houses were 
concerned, it was impossible for them to enter upon any movement without the consent of 
their European associates. For this reason the Reform movement, as it eventually took place, 
has in some ways the appearance of, and has very frequently been stigmatised as, an organisa- 
tion planned and promoted outside the Transvaal. The fact is that Mr. Alfred Beit, of the 
firm of Wernher, Beit, & Co., London, and Mr. Cecil Rhodes, managing director of the 
Consolidated Goldfields, may be regarded as the chiefs to whom the ultimate decision as to 
whether it was necessary, from the capitalistic point of view, to resort to extreme measures 
was necessarily left. Each of these gentlemen controls in person and through his business 
associates many millions of money invested in the Transvaal ; each of them was, of course, 
a heavy sufferer under the existing conditions affecting the mining industry, and each, as a 
business man, must have been desirous of reform in the administration. Mr. Beit acted in 
concert with Mr. Lionel Phillips, of H. Eckstein & Co., the Johannesburg representatives of 
Wernher, Beit, & Co. Mr. Rhodes was represented by his brother, Colonel Francis Rhodes, 
and Mr. J. H. Hammond, of the Consolidated Go\d1ie\0kA Coio^wi'^ *\tv iQ\va5aiRs^x«%. >^s..^^^'^s^ 
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Fairer, another very large mine owner, who joined a little later than the others, with 
the gentlemen above named, may be considered to have represented the capitalist element in 
the earlier stages of the Reform movement. The other elements were represented by Mr. 
Charles Leonard, the chairman of the National Union, and one or two other prominent 
members of that body. — Fitzpatrick, **The Transvaal from Within," page 96, 28. 6d. edition. 

The Johannesburg Rebellion. 

Mr. Chamberlain came into the Colonial Office in July, 1895, and the knowledge 
of his sympathy and the belief in his connivance stimulated the revolutionists to hasten 
their plan of action. The following was the nature of the plan : ' The Reformers in 
Johannesburg intended to raise a body of 7,000 men, under ex-officers of the British 
Army, to hold a public meeting demanding reforms, and, if the meeting was dispersed by 
the Government, to break out into active rebellion. Johannesburg was provisioned for 
six weeks, and an ultimatum was drafted, demanding reforms of the franchise and 
representation in the Raad. Everything was to be done under the Transvaal flag. 
Charles Leonard, the chairman of the National Union, was a strong Republican, as was 
Mr. J. H. Hammond, the American engineer, so that the movement from the Johannes- 
burg side was not Imperialistic in its aim. 

Outside, Mr. Rhodes, who was Premier of Cape Colony and director of the 
Chartered Company, got from Mr. Chamberlain a strip of land in Bechuanaland, on the 
border of the Transvaal nearest to Johannesburg, put there a body of Mounted Police 
from Rhodesia, and made arrangements to back up the Johannesburg movement by an 
invasion from outside. Dr. Jameson went to Johannesburg in November, and got from 
the Reformers a letter of invitation, with lying statements about the danger to " women 
and children." 

Mendacity, futile bluflF, and incompetence, both on the part of the Johannesburgers 
and the Raiders, spoiled the scheme. 

The following is an accurate summary of what took place : — 

The Actual Crisis. 

By smuggling rifles from the De Beers Company in Kimberley, Johannesburg was 
provided with arms to the very inadequate amount of 1,000 rifles, supplemented by 
1,500 additional rifles in the days immediately succeeding the crossing of the Transvaal 
border by Dr. Jameson. When the Reformers found how badly prepared they were for 
resistance, they telegraphed ordering Jameson on no account to enter the Transvaal. 
Influenced by his younger officers, relying upon his letter of invitation, and believing 
that Johannesburg would rise on learning of his advance, Jameson crossed the border at 
about three o'clock on the morning of Sunday, December 29th, 1895. 

The news reached Johannesburg on the afternoon of Monday, and caused 
consternation among the Reformers. There was nothing for it but to rely upon the 
great South African panacea — bluff*. They gave out that they possessed 25,000 rifles, 
and so held the Boers at defiance, hoping to be able to terrorise the Pretoria 
Government into granting terms. 

A Conspiracy of Cross Purposes. 

Of the tragic end to the Raid at Doornkop it is unnecessary to write here. 

Dr. Jameson had also bluffed — bluffed his men by his talk of distressed women and 

children, and bluffed the Reformers by bis promise of 1,500 men and 1,500 additional 
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rifles. The number of actual fighting men at Doornkop was only about 260, the rest 
being non-combatants of different kinds. In this curiously melodramatic attempt at 
revolution, every conspirator's hand was against his neighbour's, each was working for his 
own interest, and those interests constantly clashed. The result is that the revelations 
at the different Inquiries astonished no one more than the participants ; they learned 
so many things that they had never suspected to have the remotest connection with 
the Raid. 

The End of the Crisis. 

So soon as Dr. Jameson's presence within the Republic was known to the Reform 
Committee, they issued a solemn declaration stating that the Jameson force had crossed 
the border " without the knowledge of the Committee," and the Johannesburg Star, on 
behalf of the Reformers, disavowed ** any knowledge of or sympathy with the entry into 
the Republic of an armed force from the Bechuanaland side,'' and assured the Government 
that they were in no way privy to the step. The publication of their letter of invitation 
had not then been communicated to them. On Saturday, January 4th, Sir Hercules 
Robinson, the High Commissioner, arrived in Pretoria from Cape Town, and on Monday 
had a meeting with the Executive. At that Conference, Mr. Kruger said Johannesburg 
must surrender its arms unconditionally. The Committee agreed, and the Crisis was 
at an end. 

Complicity of the Colonial Office. 

The importance of the incidents connected with the Jameson Raid is that they 
raise the question, ** How far was the Transvaal justified in believing that 
Mr. Chamberlain and the British Government were behind the Raid, and would plan 
some further attack upon the independence of their country ? " 

That armed preparations were being made at Pitsani was notorious in the summer 
of 1895. Visitors to Johannesburg in the autumn knew that a revolution was being 
organised there; in London drawing-rooms of the ** chartered" circles the plan was 
discussed; and there can be no real doubt that Mr. Chamberlain and the Colonial 
officials, either in their public or their private capacity, knew as much as they cared to 
know about it. 

Probably Mr. Chamberlain did not choose to acquaint himself with the details of 
the scheme, nor were his ideas about its political results quite the same as those 
of Mr. Rhodes and his friends. 

Testimony of a South African Imperialist. 

The following passages from the book of The Times correspondent at Pretoria are 
tolerably convincing evidence that Mr. Chamberlain was ** in " the Raid. 

Extracts from ''The Rise and Fall of Krugerism." 

** The Transvaal question called for immediate settlement. Was such a settlement to 
be eilectecl internally by Mr. Rhodes, or was tlie Imperial Government to undertake it ? In 
the one way Mr. Chamberlain would fulfil liis greatest ambitions, in tlie other Mr. Khodes. 
All the evidence on the subject goes to show that the British Government had then already 
determined on an active policy." 

" It turned out, however, that such a policy w«)uld interfere with Mr. Rhodes's plans, 
which were rapidly maturing, but which were as then a secret confined to himself and a few 
friends. There can be no doubt that the Colonial Ot^<i^ Av\\iA.\\^Nfc x^^^\N<ii^^\\vDX.\:c. ^fwvxsfc^vs^ 
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or other that it was inadvisable to follow an imperial line in South Africa ; but that everything 
should be left to Mr. Rhodes, who was interesting himself in the matter, and would take all 
responsibility. " 

*' Mr. Rhodes, who only asked for a free hand, and guaranteed imperial interests in 
return, expressed the belief that if no interference took place with regard to his plans ' he 
thought they would be carried through without bloodshed.' This meant the passive acquies- 
cence of the Colonial Office in whatever he might do. In the face of these considerations Mr. 
Chamberlain was placed in a very awkward position, because it seemed to resolve itself into 
the question whether his ambition or his patriotism would win the day. • • • Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Rhodes have often been bracketed as empire builders ; but as such their 
Interests cannot always be identical, and their very positions tend to make them rivals. 
Therefore a very considerable self-sacrifice was involved in surrendering to the Rhodesian 
arguments." 

The Method of Mr. Chamberlain. 

This self-aacrifice of Mr. Chamberlain's is very intelligible. It meant that he 
intended to incur no personal risks ; that if the scheme succeeded he would take the 
glory ; if it failed he would disown the conspirators, as he actually did. 

Dr. Scoble explains how this method " reduced the part to be played by the 
Colonial Office to that of a looker-on, merely giving warnings as to the European 
or American barometer, unprepared to discountenance so-called revolutionary as 
discriminated from Raid methods, and at the same time unable to do anything much 
except hope for success." 

How it Came Out. 

The connivance and encouragement afforded by Mr. Chamberlain might have 
been concealed. But the Rhodesians ** blabbed." 

Dr. Scoble writes on this point with cynical candour : — 

" The extent of the 'secrets' possessed by these parties would seem to be confined to 
the messages which passed through Mr. Fairfield, both verbally and in writing ; but whatever 
were the nature of those communications they should have been kept hidden, and no hint even 
given that they existed. It was a case of suppressing information which it was not in the 
public interest to disclose. The mere fact that it is admitted to-day that much which took 
place at thnt time has tarnished our reputation condemns in itself the disclosures made." 

Thus Dr. Scoble, of The Times, proves up to the hilt that case against 
Mr. Chamberlain which is set down by many persons as a pro-Boer invention. 

Sequel to the Raid. 

Now, the sequel of the Raid confirmed the Transvaalers in their suspicion that 
Mr. Chamberlain and the British Government were in it, and that it was necessary for 
them to make every preparation to defend their country against a future attack from the 
same combination of Capitalism and Imperialism. For, mark what occurred. Kruger 
let off lightly — on the mere payment of a fine — most of the leaders of revolution in 
Johannesburg, and treated even the few refractory ones with a leniency unknown to 
European Governments for similar offences ; the Raiders he gave up to the British 
Government for trial and punishment. What was the return for this leniency? The 
men whom he had let off with a fine taunted him with fear and avarice as motives, and 
made no concealment of their intention to renew their revolutionary designs. 
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Mr. Chamberlain's Threat. 

Within three weeks after the Raid Mr. Chamberlain sent a cable to Sir H. 
Robinson, the High Commissioner, described by the latter as "intimating that he was 
considering, in concert with his colleagues, the propriety of immediately sending large 
force, including cavalry and artillery, to the Cape, to provide for all eventualities." 
(C. 8063.) 

Sir H. Robinson replied, "deprecating the proposed dispatch of large force," and 
it was abandoned. But as early as January 4th Mr. Chamberlain wrote in a dispatch to 
Sir H. Robinson the following threat against the Transvaal Government : " The danger 
from which they have just escaped was real, and one which, if the causes which led up to 
it are not removed, may recur^ though in a different form," 

Mr. Rhodes' "Constitutional Means." 

These final words, which are italicised, are significant when taken in conjunction 
with Mr. Rhodes' announcement to the Committee of his intention to proceed to the 
same end by " constitutional means." He and his friends lost no time in setting on foot 
the South African League, and in securing the leading newspapers of South Africa for a 
campaign of calumny and provocation. The British officers tried in London for their 
part in the Raid were regarded as heroes by the public and the press, and received 
sentences of ridiculous leniency. Mr. Chamberlain openly condoned the action of Mr. 
Rhodes, in the House of Commoils, by avowing that he ** dismissed absolutely those 
charges which made against Mr. Rhodes' personal honour," although it had been proved 
that " as Prime Minister of Cape Colony Mr. Rhodes had assisted with money and advice 
an attack upon the integrity of a neighbouring and friendly State ; that as a Privy 
Councillor he had encouraged a gross breach of international comity ; that as a member 
of the Cape Ministry he had wilfully withheld information from his colleagues in the 
Cabinet." 

The farce of the House of Commons Committee, with its refusal to sift the 
evidence and to call for the suppressed telegrams, which were believed to inculpate the 
Government, aggravated the suspicions of the Boers. Mr. Chamberlain, in the 
Committee, in Parliament, and in his negotiations for the Colonial Office, assumed th« 
tone of an inveterate enemy, and lost no opportunity of feeding the suspicions of the 
Boers. No one, of course, can publicly defend the Jameson Raid. Though many 
applauded it at the time, all now condemn it. Mr. Balfour has said of it that it 
**tied our hands." 

Why and When the Boers Armed. 

These facts make it evident why the Boers provided themselves with forts, artillery 
and other armaments. After the Raid they expected another attack. They were fully 
justified in their suspicions. They feared that Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Chamberlain would 
pick a quarrel, refuse to arbitrate, and attack their country, and they determined to 
defend themselves. 

It is often said that they began these armaments long before the Raid. This is 
false. There is ample evidence from hostile witnessses, from Captain Younghusband 
of The Times, Major White, and Mr. Fitzpatrick, to show that until the simimer of 
1895, when the revolutionists in Johannesburg became dang^erowa^ wc> ^x^^^x\5^K«^^^ ^^a^ 
been made by the Boers. 
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The following figures are given by Mr. Fitzpatrick on page 8 of the introduction 
of "The Transvaal from Within," and are extracted from the Staata Courant (Govermnent 
Gazette), and speak for themselves : — 

Full Year. 



Military 

Public works ... 
Special payments 
Sundry services 


1893. 

£ 

19,340 

200,106 

148,981 

132,132 


1894. 

£ 

28,158 
260,962 
330,181 
163,547 


1895. 

£ 

87,308 
353,724 
205,335 

95,278 


1896. 

£ 
495,618 
701,022 
682,008 
128,724 


1897. 

£ 

396,384 

1,012,866 

248,684 

135,345 


1898. 

£ 
357,225 
535,502 
211,910 

148,873 



Totals ... 500,559 782,848 741,645 2,007,372 1,793,279 1,253,510 

The subjoined evidence of Major White, Captain Younghusband, and the 
correspondent of Tlue Times (and taken from the Appendix to Mr. Stead's " Are we in 
the Right ?") is sufficient to prove that no serious arming took place prior to the Raid. 

FIRST WITNESS, ** Ttic Timcs." 

The earliest reference to the subject that we can find is in an article on " Natal 
and the Transvaal in 1890," published by The Times on November 7th. The writer states 
that he visited the barracks, arsenal, &c., in Pretoria. The " standing army," he tells us, 
was limited to a " single battery of obsolete guns," and, he adds, " the military efficiency 
in every detail was iii 1889 beneath contempt'^ 

SECOND WITNESS, Majot White. 

Six years later Major Robert Wliite was sent to Pretoria at the cost of the 
Chartered Company to spy out the land. He, too, visited the Pretoria Arsenal, and 
his investigations were assisted by Colonel Frank Rhodes and Captain Ernest Rhodes. 
Nine months later the diary in which he recorded his impressions was picked up on the 
field of Krugersdorp. It contains a quaint inventory of the guns which he found in 

Pretoria: — 

1. Half-a-dozen very old pieces of ordnance, mortans, &c*. 

2. One bronze gun of the date of the Second Empire. 

3. A broken Maxim-Nordenfeldt. 

4. A small muzzle-loader in bad condition. 
The list concludes with the remark : — 

None of the guns I saw were fit for much work. 

THIRD WITNESS, Captain Younghusband. 

But it may be argued that Major White was hoodwinked. He may not have seen 
the modern armaments at Pretoria. That is possible ; but we have other evidence to 
show that when they did actually begin to arm the Boers were by no means reluctant to 
reveal their resources. From Captain Younghusband, who visited Pretoria for The Times 
early in 1896, they did not conceal the fact that 

"Orders for batteries of field guns, quick-firing guns, and Maxims, and for sufticient rifles to arm 
every Dutchman in South Africa, were being sent to Europe ; European drill-instructors and 
artillerymen were being imported, and forts were being constructed round Pretoria on the most 
approved designs. One attempt had been made to take their country from them ; they ircre 
thoroughly convinced that the attempt would be renewed at some future date ; so the Boers 
were determined to be thoroughly on their guard the second time. " 
Yet he entirely corroborates Major White's estimate of the Boer armaments before the 
Bai'd, when he writes : " The Boers had very nearly been caught napping at the beginning 
of the year. " 
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Mr. Stead very pertinently adds : — 

'* It is obvious, from the nature of tlie arms themselves, that they have only recently 
been acquired. They are all of the latest patterns, and in many respects are much better than 
our own. Military inventions follow each other so rapidly that the mere calibre of the Boers' 
rifles affords an infallible guide as to the date of their manufacture. To talk, as some do, of 
these rifles being bought 18 years ago is to talk nonsense." 

Since the above was written Dr. Jameson has delivered his Kimberley speech 
(July, 1 900), when, in excusing the failure of the Raid, he used these words : — 

*' You must remember at that time the Transvaal was not armed like the Transvaal of 
to-day. Apart from rifles in the hands of individual Burghers, the whole armoury of the 
Transvaal was contained in the so-called Pretoria fort, guarded by, I think, three States 
artillerymen, and its sole protection a broken-down corrugated iron fence." 
And further on he tells us that Judge Kotze purposed warning Mr. Kruger that 

" 160 Randites, armed with sticks, could march across to Pretoria, seize the fort, and have the 
Transvaal in their possession." 

Finally, we have the full and accurate report of the Boer armaments prepared by 
Sir J. C. Ardagh for the British Intelligence Department many months before the War 
broke out. The following extract is conclusive (pp. 27, 19, and 21) ; — 

" Of the enormous quantity of rifles now in possession of the South African Republic 
only some 13,600 Martini-Henry rifles were in the country before the Jameson Raid. The 
whole of the remainder have been purchased since that date in England, France, Germany, 
and Belgium. This enormous stock of rifles would suflice to arm more than double the 
number of the whole forces of the Transvaal. 

*' In January, 1896, the strength of the Staats Artillery was nine officers and 100 men, 
though only 70 men were actually doing duty. Immediately after the Jameson raid the corps 
was increased in strength to about 400, and in January last was stated by the Commandant- 
General to have an actual strength of 473 oflicers and men. This is exclusive of the reserve, . 
which in the time of the Raid amounted only to 60 men, but may now be estimated at 200 or 
300 at least." 

Neither forts, guns, artillery instructors, nor Mausers were ordered before 1895. 
The movement which ended in the Raid is thus proved to be the direct cause of 
these preparations, made in fear of an attack upon the independence of their country, 
such as has actually been made. (See below reports of interviews with Mr. Robinson 
and Dr. Theal.) 



Is the Hawksley Dossier to have a Sequel ? 

Since Mr. Hobson wrote the above, a very remarkable letter from Mr. F. 
Hawksley, solicitor to the Chartered Company, appeared in The Times of December 26th, 
1900, which, it is reasonable to suppose, will, later on, form the subject of a debate in 
Parliament. Mr. Hawksley expresses himself thus : — 

"Sir, — I have read with interest the letter from Miss Marris in your issue of to-day. 
* * * As, apparently, a new edition of her book is contemplated by Miss Marris, may I 
suggest to her that she should either omit all reference to a correspondence which Mr. 
Chamberlain has repeatedly declined to make public, being ' unaware of any public or private 
interest which would be served by its publication* (House of Commons, 3rd August, 1897, 
** Authorised Parliamentary Debates," vol. 52, page 243), or obtain from. Mx. CV^aw^^^NsiecL ^ 
complete copy and set it out in full t 
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" I would also remind Miss Marris, who makes somewhat free with my name, that no 
evidence whatever was offered by Dr. Jameson and his officers at the trial at Bar in support 
of their plea of not guilty. It is obvious to any one who followed the proceedings at the trial 
that, as I explained when speaking at Rugby during the election, had the trial followed, 
instead of preceded, the inquiry by the Select Committee of the House of Commons, or had 
the evidence before that Committee been before the Jury at the trial, an acquittal would 
have been a matter of course. " 

(The italics, naturally, are mine. See extracts from " South Africa : Its History, Heroes, and 

Wars," pp. 71-2.— H. J. O.) 
In the extracts in this Section quotations are given from a speech by Sir R. Reid 
calling upon the Government to re^open the inquiry into the Raid ; and from a speech 
by Sir W. Harcourt denouncing the "manner in which the Raid was dealt with." The 
motion was lost by 133 votes — the customary majority. 

In a valedictory article in the Daily News of January 9th, 1901, by the retiring 

editor, the following passage occurs : — 

The inquiry into the Raid was closed just at the point of greatest interest and impor- 
tance. The Committee was on that account christened in this column, ** The Committee 
of No Inquiry." But the Liberal Press was not supported by the Liberal leaders. The 
representatives of the Liberal Front Bench upon the Committee agreed to the suspension of 
the inquiry. This was an irreparable blunder. It was the loss of one of those golden 
moments which, as Mr. Gladstone said of another and greater issue, *' do not return." No 
amount of subsequent vituperation of Mr. Chamberlain was able to wipe out the consequences 
of the blunder. 

Note. — Section 6 is practically and inevitably almost a continuation of this subject. 



An Interview with Dr. Theal, South Africa 

Historian. 

(** Manchester Guardian,'^ March 6th, 1900.) 

In view of the immense interest which has 
been excited by South Africa during the last few 
years, nothing is more remarkable than that the 
personality of its historian should be so little 
Known in this country. It is no exaggeration 
whatever to say that the foundations of all that 
has been well and truly written on South Africa 
rest on the labours of Dr. G. M. Theal. (His 
History is in five volumes — he is the author of a 
lone shelf-ful of other works on South Africa as 
well — but the book of his which is most read in 
Great Britain is the familiar abbreviation of it 
in the "Story of the Nations" series.*) Dr. 
Theal knows South Africa and its people 
aa no other man can know it. He has long 
held the office of Historiographer under the 
Government of the ^Cape Colony, and has also 
been for many years Chief Clerk in the Native 
Affairs Department. From his youth his one 
passion has been the study of the history of the 
whites and Kaffirs. For a considerable period 
he has possessed to a wonderful degree the 
confidence and affection alike of the Cape Dutch 
and the natives. Living at Cape Town as he 
has done, and knowing the political world 
thoroughly, from the High Commissioners down- 
wards, lie has not failed to understand also the 
so-called " English " point of view. By birth a 

r^*^ J^i/£^/rtci, tn the ''Transvaal from Within,'' 

^■^^^''^ ^'^' ^^^^t/f^^ ^o /*^ value of these Histories.— 
jfi.J. O.) 



Canadian, by inclination a scholar, by training a 
Civil servant, bj political faith a firm believer in 
the potentialities of the Empire for good, he is 
the last man whom anyone in South Africa 
would dream of charging with takine a local, a 
superficial, or a prejudiced view of the present 
situation. In these circumstances I felt myself 
privileged in meeting Dr. Theal the other day, 
and in being allowed to report what he thinks 
about the war. 

'' There is no use in speaking other than 
plainly," said the Doctor, sitting down on a hard, 
stiff-backed chair, throwing up his spectacles on 
his forehead, looking straight into my eyes, and 
speaking in the grave yet unimpassioned tones of 
a judge beginning his summing up. '* This war 
is the greatest tragedy of our time. Your people 
here are living in a fools' paradise. They do not 
know what the task is they have taken in hand. 
The simplest features of the situation — simple to 
those who have lived in, to those who under- 
stand South Africa — are misunderstood by your 
Press. The papers do not know South Auica. 
They do not know its history. They do not 
know the people with whom Great Britain is at 



war. 



(< 



Remember that, unlike the condition of 
things in many a military struggle in Europe, 
the women are the fiercest advocates of war to 
the bitter end. For independence the Boer 
women will send husbands and son after son to 
fight to the last. They are buoyed up by 
unconquerable faith in God and the justice of 
their cause. And tht'men are what the women 
have made them. They have heard at the knees 
oi tVieiT motYicw, >N\io^^ YvSaX^rj «xA ^i&q^^^^V^^ 
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isted Alva and the might of Spain, 
anil now tiiey grandlj laid the fatherland under 
water, and <lieil if it ha<l to be bo rather than 
yield. Then there are tohl in everv home the 
tales of the voortreklcers and what they HufTered 
from the EngliHli before they went oat from 
Egypt into tlie land to wiiich they were led of 
the Xord. When the Boera took up arms tlie 
spirit of Lather's hymn and the Psalms whiph 
supported tlie Covenanterit inspired tliem. Tliey 
felt that God was with them, and incident after 
incident of the battles which have he^ fought 
lias strengthened their l)elief. They will not 
give io. We mav conceivably enter and take 
over the country, but the people we cannot take 
over. Even those whom gold may have cor- 
rupted cannot he too freely reckoneil as weak- 
lings. A man may live recklesaty, but wlien 
all his property is gone he may reform and be a 
good man in the end. The Boers are being tried 
as in a furnace. If we enter the Transvaal, it 
will be a desolate desert into which we shall 
come— a country destined to pass into the hands 
of the blacks. 

SOCTH AFRICA ONCE MORE A BLACK HAH'B 
COTINTRY. 

" Bear in mind this seemingly little-known 
fact, that (or long enough paet not a dozen 
British agricultnrai iinmigranta have arrived at 
Cape Town. It no longer seems to be a British 
instinct — in South Africa at any rate — to work 
among cattle. English owners of farms let them 
out to native tenants. The English are landlords 
living in towns. The Republican territory would 
undoubtedly relapse into a black man's countiy. 
If we win, we win a wildemeM. South Africa 
will be lost to civilisation, and England will go 
down in the legendary iustory of the people now 
in the Republics as a latter-day Spain and 
Mr. Chamberlain as a modem Alva." I 

" People do not understand, Doctor, that 
South Africa is an intrinsically poor conntry — | 
OS an old friend of mine puts it, a desert with ' 
some oases. They confound Boer farming with 
English farming, and seek to pose you by aaking, 
' What about irrigation T ' " 

"Think of the Great Karoo, where rain seldom 
falls, where the roots of small desert ebmbs 
have to go down thirty or forty feet for moisture. 
Irrigation can do much ; but you mu«t remember 
that when you bring water you have with you 
moisture insects. "The insect difficulty is hardly 
to be grOHped by those who have not been in 
worm, moiut countries. I have read somewhere, 



if it were not for the insect hosts that prey upon 
that region. You bore for water and plant trees, 
but the coHt of coping with the insect pest may 
be greater than the value of the fniit. You 
have to set one thing against the other." 

THAT GREAT DUTCH CONSPIR,\(;V >. 

I said to Dr. Theal tliat he hod already dealt 
with the subject of the "Boer Armaments," 
how about — but that " Great Anti-British Con- 
spiracy " had entered his mind at the same time 
as mine, and he interrupted ma, saying — 

" If any man knows the Dutch people in 
SoDth Africa, I do. My early work alone on 



those ' Genealogical Registers ' of every person 
who settleil in South Africa before 1800 and left 
descendants — some reconls being brought down 
to date — gained me the gratitude and intimacy of 
great numbers of Dutcli people. The letters of 
thankHwhichpouredinu|ion me were like nothing 
t had ever seen before or have seen since. 
Englishman though I am. wherever I go nothing 
is too good for me in Dutch houses. It is all 
over the [itace that Dr. Tlieal is there — 1 am not 
boasting ; it seems well to tell you this — and I 
am taken by the slioulder and hear a man say, 
' You stay at my house ; you do not go beyond 
my door ; you are my hrotiier.' I really know 
the people. I respect them and have gained 
their respect, and their hearts have been opeue«l, 
and I have seen into theni. I have the confi- 
dence of the Dutch -H|>eaking people and their 
leaders." 

" Not only the public, but the secret history 
of our own times in South Africa mast be known 
to you !" I interjected. 

" I have known the thonghts and aims o/ the 
Dutch through a long period. I say to you, on 
my word of honour, that I am as sure aa I am 
sitting here that the design to oust the English 
from South Africa and set up a great Itatch 
Republic no more entered the minds of men like 
Kruger, Steyn, Reitz, Jonl>ert. and Esselen than 
it has occurred to Premier Lanrier to oust the 
United States from the American continent and 
make of all North America a great Canadian 
Dominion. Mr. Reitz, whom the British Press 
has BO vilely slandered, is an esteemed friend of 
mine. I know as a fact that he has been more 
' English,' as far as English rule in South Africa 
is concerned, than many Englishmen. English- 
men liave talked of eliminating the Imperial 
factor, but not he. I have heard him again and 
again speak of the advantiwes derived from the 
protection of the British fleet. The Boer 
leaders are 

they seek, is that, while they respect British 
authority outside the Republics, Great Britain 
shall respect Boer authority inside the Republics. 
They have never sought more, whatever anybody 
may say ; they have never sought, and will not 

loterviews between Mr. Kruger and 
Mr. J. B; Robinson. 
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Why. inthefirstplace, did the Transvaal arm! 
Mr. J. B, Robinson, one of the leading gold- 
owners of the Rand, answers the question in a 
letter in the Daily Neics. dated January 16th, 
1900. It was the Raid that caused the Itoere to 
look to their defences, whilst the whitewashing 
of Mr. Ithodee by the Colonial Secretary com- 
pelled Mr. Kruger to believe that another and a 
more serious attack would some day be made 
upon his country's independence. The following 
extracts from Mr. Robinson's letter show clearly 
enough the impression made by these events 
upon the mind of Mr. Kruger : — 

" Mr. Balfour has said that the Jameson Raid 
tied the hands of the Government, and that it 
conld not, in the face of tlic Raid, take the 
necessary measures for sending troops to Soa.t.b. 
Africa., e« avuAi s. Aa^ ■««^AS Wn«. <:ssv«\\\'i^ 
tUe TransiaaX GovetUTOftTiX. \,Va.'i, 'Cat "Vwiiit^vi 
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: liful heen mixed np in the Raid, 
Mr. Balfour Ih in a great measure quite riglit. 

" I may state that 1 wan coufrouted with tliin 
diflieulty at the very firit inter\-iew I had with 
President Kruger and Home of the Members of 
the Ejceoutive after mv arrival in Pretoria, wliicli 
occurred a few montiis after tlie Jameson Raid 
had taken place. 

" At nij first inteniew I told the President 
that I con Hcientiou sly believed lliat tlie Imperial 
Government liad abnoliitely nothing to do with 
tlie Jame^n Raid, and 1 gave liim my reasons 
for believing this tu be the case. The President 
listened attentively, and, when I had finUbed, 



Mr, Rhoden to return to Soutli Africa without 
taking any action a^oinBt him!' I replied: 
' The o|iinion is expressed that tiiere in no proof 
against Mr Ritodes as to his complicitv in the 
Raid.' I may here state that sliortly after 
Mr. Ritade!>' return to England, and when 1 
heard tiiat lie was returning to South Africa, I 
BUg)iesteil to the authorities tlmt they should 
keep Mr. Rhodes out of Sonth Africa for a few 
months until tliey could get matters Hnally 
settled in the Transvaal. I did this because 1 
knew tliecliaracter and temperament of the Dutch 
element throughout South Africa, and my fore- 
sight enabled me to make an accurate calculation 
of what would take place. The Dutch are very 
suspicious,, and I knew that when tliey heard 
that Mr. Rhodes was returning immediately to 
South Africa, the impression thattheyliad fonned 
of the complicity of the Imperial Government 
would be strengthened, and the belief firmly 
rooteil in their minds that Great Britain n'a» a 
party to the Jameson Raid. Had my advice been 
accepteil, South African matters would have been 
settled, and there would have been no war. 

" But to return to my interview with Presi- 
dent Kruget. The President said to me ; ' It is 
strange that the Imperial authorities sboald not 
know that Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit were the 

5 rime movers in the Raid.' I replied ; ' Pre»i- 
enl, you must remember that the British nation 
is just and fair, and they will condemn no man 
before his guilt has been clearly establislied.' 1 
continued : ' Yoa see that they have punished 
Dr. Jameson and some of his officers.' The 
President laughed in a satirical manner. 
' Putiislied Jameson ! ' he exclaimed. ' Who is 
Jameson ? ' I said that be was the leader in the 
Raid. The President rejoined: 'The leader of 
the Raid? You mean Rhudes'H iustrnnient ! ' 
He continued: 'Dr. Janieson and the olticers 
that served with him are nobodies. They only 
carried out the instmctionH that were given to 
tlieni. I had no feeling; at all against Jameson 
and his nien, becau^ie I knew that they were 
simply tools ; and that is the reason why I let 
tlieni eo, and sent them to England. In my 
mind.' lie said, ' I regarded them with complete 
inditference — indeed, with an absolute feeling of 
contempt. It is the men who organised tliisRaid, 
who engaged these men and set tlieni in motion, 
against whom my feelings are directed.' I 
responded : ' Yes, President, that is trne ; but 

Ku must be patient. The House of Commons 
s appointed a Committee to inqnire very fullv 
into llie whole business connected with the Raid. 
You may rely upon it that the investigation will 
Ae tJioroiigh, and that those who ore guilty will 
be found oat.' The i'resident looked at me 



sternly for a few minutes, filled his pipe, looked 
at the ceiling, and said : ' I shall wait, and we 
shall see.' f knew from hU manner that our 
conversation ended on this subject at that 
particular point. 

" Months passed, while the Committee sat 
and took evidence. One morning I saw the 
cables in the local papers announcing the decision 
of the Committee. I left at once for Pretoria, and 
when I saw the President I said : ' Well, Presi- 
dent, you see what I have told you is right. 
The Committee have taken evidence, and their 
report deals with the conclnsions that they have 
arrived at.' He said : ' Yes. ^Vllat else is to 
follow those conclusions ! ' I replied : ' I must 
ask you to exercise a little patience, and not 
come to any hasty decision upon the matter.' 
A few davs later another cable was published, 
from which it appeared that some of the Members 
of Parliament, in commenting upon the Com- 
mittee's report, tookthe opportunity of speaking 
favourably of Mr. Rhodes. I went don-u to see 
the President again, and I shall never forget 
that morning. I entered the room, and he 
looked at me, shook hands, and motioned mc to 
a chair. I sat down, but not a word did the 
President say \ so I commenced : ' Anything 
fresh this morning. President!' He replied: 
* No ; there are some cables in the |)apeiM this 
morning, but the news that they convey is not 
fresh — not, at least, to me.' 1 answered : 'What 
do you mean?' He said: 'I am referring to 
the debate in the House of Commons.' I imme- 
diately saw the difficulty that confronted me, at 
tJie President looked at me steadily, and said : 
' What do you think now of yimr friends and 
their assurances?' I replied : ' I have no doubt 
j that the party who mode that statement in 
Parliament conscientiously believed that what 
he said was true.' The old President then 
became irritable, and in a loud voice shouted at 
me : 'Do you mean to tell me, as an intelligent 
man, that you accept these statements, and that 
you believe in them ? Do you think we are 
fools ? Do you think for a monient that we do 
not know the true working of this Raid ! Do 
yon mean to t«ll me that vou do not know that 
the men who organised and engineered this Raid 
organUed it for their own benefit, and that they 
h^ decided how they would divide the Trans- 
vaal, bow each of the parties was to have certain 
interests in this country, and that many of the 
Reformers wlio were put in gaol were perfectly 
innocent and ignorant of the schemes of the 
men who were in the inner circle t ' 

" He continued, ' There are only twelve men 
in tliat inner circle, and they were to share the 
spoils, and divide the Transvaal amongst them- 
selves. They and their companies foimd the 
money for the Raid. Do you think that we are 
so innocent as not to know that Mr. Rhodes, 
metaphorically speaking, held a pistol at the 
heads of certain men in England, and said to 
them : " If you do not support me I will denounce 
you and your complicity in the Raid." ' The 
President at this stage became more excited, 
and shouted so loudly that the people in the 
street stopped to overhear the conversation. He 
said then ; ' And now yon are remonstrating with 
me about arming. It is true I am arming, 
because I see clearly that 1 must defend my 
couutrj-.' I replied, quietly: 'Pardon me, 
', President, you are excited now ; let us reason 
' over H\\5 niattet ca-Vni-s- "^Veic w wnwKewrt.t.u 
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for Arniing or building these forts, as far as 
another raid ie concerned, ne I feel sure that 
such a tiling will never be attempted again. 
The Jolianneoburg people have had enoagli of 
it, and the Imperial Government would certainly 
Dot allow any raid to be made in the TranBVBal 
again.' ' The British public,' I added, ' ie 
aroused, and i( any attempt were made agaiii 
to organise a force to enter this country there 
would be a great outcry, and the Imperial 
Government would take most vigorous steps 
to punish the oreaniser«, and to prevent audi 
freebooting expeilitions.' 

"The President approached me, and placed 
his hand on my nhouliler. I could see Chat he 
was making a violent effort to suppreHH hb 
excitement. He said : ' You mean well, but I 
have lost all confidence. What has happened 
will take place again, and 1 am determined to 
guard asamst it.' He continned: 'Yon are 
right. Johannesburg has hail enough of it, 
bmause they know that they were misled. The 
Raid was made under the guise of the Outtanders' 
grievances. The men in the inner circle who 
organised the Raid did not care a brass farthing 
for the grievances of the Outlander^. They 
wanted to seize my country and divide it 
amongst themselves and their companies. The 
people of Johannesburg, as well as nearly all 
the Reformers who were in prison, were merely 
the puppets of these twelve men ; and,' he 
continued, again becoming more excited, ' 1 
will tell you more— some of these twelve men 
were tliose who introduced the bribery and 
corruption into this country. They were the 
first to obtain concessions from my Government, 
and when they could not obtain a large share 
of the dynamite and railway concessions they 
organised this Raid for the purjiose of destroying 
the independence of the country. Had they 
obtuued tlieir desire, and secured a large 
interest in the dynamite and railway conces- 
sions, there would have been no Raid in thih 
country.' I again appealed to the President, 
and re<|uested him to remain calm. I said : 
* Admitting all you say to be correct, remember 
that the bulk of the Outlander population, as 
you say yourself, ore innocent of thene niochi- 
nations. Why, then, punish them t It ie 
advisable. President, to shake hands with 
them, listen to their grievances, and establish 
good-feeting throughout the whole of South 
Africa' President Kruger replied, sharply: 'I 
would do it, hut my confidence is gone. \V hat is 
to prevent Mr. Rhodes and his coadjutors from 
again engineering some diabolical attempt 
againnt the independence of my country T' I 
left the President, and at innumerable inter- 
views that 1 had with him subseijuently 1 
endeavoured by all the means in my power to 
conciliate him, and bring him to a better frame 
of mind, and get him to shake olF the terrible 
incubus of the Jameson Raid, which was dis- 
turbing his mind, and, with him, the whole 
burgher population of the country," 

Mr. Hayes Fisher, one of tlie Junior Lords 
of the Treasury, speaking on September 20tli, 
made this point with perfect frankness: "The 
Government must now nend a sufficient force 
to the Cape to insure that when the linal 
ultimatum was uresciited the Boers should not 
be able to mistake the fact of our having enough 
troops there to secure tlie en<Es we were deter- 
mined to Hchiere. Then, perhaps, they would 



listen to the voice of reason, and not enter upon 
an unecjual contest, and invite us to inflict on 
them a crushing defeat and take from them the 
country they so much cherished." 

lAnd the Daily Mail, a few days earlier, wrote: 
'"When < 

follow. It stands to reason that Mr. Kruger 
and his people will be called upon to pay for 
the trouble they have caused it then they decide 
to yield." ) 

The iUien made everj- eRbrt to find out the 
nature of the new terms, but they were put ofT 
with the reply that tiiey were under consiilera- 
tion. And, whilst the terms were being con- 
sidered, Parliament was summoned to authorise 
the calling out of the reserves, reinforcements 
were beingpouredintoSouthAfrica, and the Army 
Corps was being prepared for embarkation. 

How the Boers regarded these preparations is 
shown in the following letter from Mr. Reitz, 
State Secretary of the Transvaal, written on 
the 9th October, 1899:— 

" The British Government, misled by the 
Colonial Minister, have been hurrying up rein- 
forcements, while they continue to threaten and 
revile us, and they seem to think we must be 
foolish enough to stand still and wait till they 
have had time enough to move sufficient troops 
in South Africa and upon our borders to be able 
to negotiate with us further. Backed as tliev 
are by all the forces the empire can command, 
we shall not wait any longer, even at the risk of 
being accused of being the aggressors. To-day we 
shall demand that the troops be withdrawn. I 
fear this will mean war, but not of our seeking." 



Dr. Jameson and tbe Cape Rhodesites. 

(•' ManckfStrr Gitardiim," July I9th.) 
From ouk own Correspondent. 

Cape Town, June 'i7th, 1900. 

Dr. Jameson has been returned as a member 
for Kimberley in the House of Assenibly. The 
fact that such a candidature was possible, that 
he was returned without opi>osition, and that 
his supporters include many men hiClierto anti- 
Rhodes, indicates the purely racial character of 
our present {>olitics. But the impression 
produced by his unopposed return is as nothing 
cojupared with the effect of a speech delivered 
by him on the eve of nomination. The speech 
has come as a political thunderbolt. Tlie Rhodes 
newspapers are silent upon it, as they are upon 
tlie Doctor's appearance aa a Parliamentarian. 
Such silence carries its own comment. Dr. 
Jameson has cut the ground from under the feet 
of the war party. « • • 

The speech has created consternation among 
the Rhodesian wire-jiullers. Other observers, in 
viewof Dr. Jameson's candid avowal, ask whether 
some new departure in Rhodesian politics may 
not be pending. I asked an Afrikander his 
opinion of the speech, "My dear sir," he 
replied, " 1 think il an excellent speech, just tui 
if I were an Irish Nationalist I should think 
Lord Salisbury's speech on Ireland the other 
day an excellent speech. I Kt:.« JuKv^^^ni;*. 
B'peec^i tta •««&. tt» \ \\Vt \X-va ■&«« ■X.-ius^-jsjiv 
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Employes of the mining groups, lawyers 
dependent upon those groups, and emi)loy68 of 
newspapers owned by Messrs. Rhodes and 
Eckstein monopolise the justiceships of the 
peace. That is no great matter, although the 
exclusion of the commercial community does not 
look well. But the allocation of the important 
posts of Civil Commissioner, Mining Commis- 
sioner, and Legal Adviser has made Outlanders 
gasp. 

The Cape Inquiry. 

{** Arbitration or War,'^ by F. Parker and others.) 

The full extent of the Boers' magnanimity 
may be best realised from a perusal of the 
finding of the Select Committee appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Assembly of Cape 
Colony to inquire into the circumstances aflfect- 
ing that colony by the Jameson Raid. The 
members of that Committee were the Attorney 
General (Sir Thomas Uppington), Mr. Rose 
Innes, Mr. Du Toit, Mr. Merriman, Mr. 
Schreiner, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Fuller. Their 
conclusions are more explicit than those of the 
House of Commons Committee of Inquiry, 
although no more condemnatory of those taking 
part in the Raid. The report is included in the 
Cape Blue Book A 2913.5.96, and contains the 
following : — 

"With regard to the Chartered Company, your 
Committee find that the principal officials in 
Cape Town either knew or were in a position 
to have known the existence of this plot. Tw^o 
at least of the directors, Mr. Beit ana the Right 
Hon. C. J. Rhodes, were, together with the 
Administrator, Dr. Jameson, and Dr. Harris, 
the South African Secretary of the Company, 
active as promoters and movmg spirits through- 
out, and they were from time to time kept 
informed of the preparations. 

** The date of the inroad was fixed weeks 
beforehand, and the letter of invitation was 
obtained four weeks before the ostensible date 
of signature. 

"During the month of December the pressure 
for what was called the * flotation ' came either 
from Pitsani or from Cape Town. 

"The whole movement was largely financed 
and engineered from outside, and in ooth cases 
certain directors and officials of the Chartered 
Company of British South Africa were active 
throughout. 

"As regards the Right Hon. C. J. Rhodes, your 
Committee can come to no other conclusion 
than that he was thoroughly aci^uainted with 
the preparations that led to the mroad. That 
in his capacity as controller of the three great 
joint-stock companies, the British South Aifrica 
Company, the De Beers Consolidated Mines, 
and the Gold Fields of South Africa, lie directed 
and controlled the combination which rendered 
such a proceeding as the Jameson Raid possible." 

The House of Commons Inquiry. 

{'* Arbitration or War,^' by F. Parker and others.) 

The Committee of Inquiry appointed by the 

House of Commons has been subjected to much 

adverse criticism on account of the insufficient 

nature of its iflvesti^ations. Certain cables, 

stated to inculpate the Colonml Office, were 

carefully suppressed, and the open and eager 



welcome which the Prince of Wales gave to 
Mr. Rhodes was held to indicate royal approval 
of a serious crime against international law. 
However this may be, the fact remains that the 
Committee's Report contained a very severe 
condemnation of Mr. Rhodes and his ill-judged 
attempt to break the comity of nations in South 
Afiica. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

It may be stated here that it was proved at 
both Inquiries that the attempted revolution 
cost Mr. Rhodes, personally, £61,500, which he 
paid by cheque on the 15th of January, 1896. 
The whole agitation cost not less than £250,000. 

" Whitewashing " by Mr. Chamberlain. 

{*^ Arbitration or War,^'' by F. Parker ajid others.) 

Unfortunately, the Report of the Committee 
of Inquiry was robbed of much of its effect by 
the speech which Mr. Chamberlain made in the 
House of Commons upon the evening of the 26th 
of July, 1897, when he, to use his own words, 
dismissed absolutely tlwse charges which made 
against Mr. Rhodes s personal honour, although 
it had been proved that, as Prime Minister of 
Cape Colony, Mr. Rhodes had assisted with 
money and advice an attack upon the integrity 
of a neighbouring and friendly State ; that, as a 
Privy Councillor, he had encouraged a gross 
breach of international comity ; that, as a 
member of the Cape Ministry, he had wilfully 
withheld information from his colleagues in the 
Cabinet of supreme importance. This official 
whitewashing of Mr. Rhodes came as a terrible 
shock to all parties in South Africa, and 
destroyed the slowly returning confidence of the 
Boers in the integrity and just dealing of the 
Imperial Government. 

Sir Robert Reid on the Raid Inquiry. 

House of Commons, January 31st, 1900. 
{The Liberal Magazine.) 

" I BELIEVE that every Dutchman in South 
Africa, and a very large number of persons on 
the Continent of Europe, whether they are right 
or wrong, believe that that Raid was organised 
with the complicity of the Colonial Secretary. 
Now we are not entitled to accept suspicion for 
proof, nor are we entitled to accuse where our 
duty really is to inquire; but it cannot be for- 
gotten that this Raid, this disgraceful Raid, was 
followed by an inquiry by a Committee of this 
House which I say in the face of this House was 
a scandal, dishonouring to the house of Commons 
and dishonouring to the country. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Speaking for myself, I do believe that it is the 
duty of this House now to take up the broken 
tliread of that inquiry, and, having regard to the 
general discredit which I am sorry to say has 
been created by these incidents on the Continent 
of Europe, as well as here, to pursue that inquiry 
to its close." 

Sir W. Harcourt on the Raid and the War. 

House of Commons, February 5th, 1900. 
(Tlie Liberal Magazine. ) 

" Why were these vast preparations made by 
the Transvaal ? The First Lord of the Treasury 
said yow w^ie wot able to remonstrate against 
tViem or to inake '^T^\v«bT«A\ow'& \v^\!ia\\^\» \}ckftTEw. 
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Wbr? Btaatt at tbt Ktld. Vn, tir, tb» cam at 
tbt BMld Aaofi roaad ui Mtlll. II ftn btma (u» of 

lilt prlBclpml CMUUM of tbiM war. Tbt Raid aad lit 
aalban bara baaa artr tinea lb* ivll taalua at 
Soalb Africa. M7 right hon. friend tlie late 
Home Secretary Hftid that tbecnuse of the failure 
of the negotis.tione waH that the whole atmoH- 
phere was poiHoueil with BUnpicion. Ves ; hat 
what introduced the poisonouH auKpicion* It 
was the Raid. It was the conduct of the Raiil 
itself and the maimer in which tlie Raid wtwdealt 

Tbe Jameson Raid and tbe Hawksley 

" Dossier." 
HonsR OF Commons, February 20tb, 1900. 

{The Liberal Magazine.) 
Mr. 8. T. Evans said :— 
" Then the Colonial Secretary made a speech 
in the Honse of CummonB on Jui726t1i, 1XU7, in 
wbicit wan one of the most extraordinary paa- 
BSges in the public apeeclies of any statesman, 
io far aH he was aware, that thie country had 
ever prodnced. Tlie right hon. gentleman him- 
self bad signed the report alleging All these 
thincn against Mr. Rhodes. It shonid be remem- 
bered that Mr. Rhodes had deceived everybody 
with whom he had come into connection. He 
had deceived the High Commissioner ; he had 
deceived liix uolleacues ; he had milled liLs subor- 
dinates ; lie bad deceived his co-directorM. He 
altered tbe date of a letter from a date in 
November to another date, and, after the letter 
was recalled by tbe senders, he dated it, or 
caused it to be dated, six weeks afterwards, 
knowing it to have been recalled, and sent it to 
London and published it in the Timts nen'g]>aper. 
He was not mentioning these thing in order to 
rake up charges against Mr. Rhodes. There 
was, however, the charge of making false repre- 
sentations, and another of something very like 
forgery ; nevertlieless, he was a man of bononr. 
'1 am convinced,' said the right hon. gentleman, 
'that there was nothing proved, that there 
eiista nothing which affects Mr. Rhodes's 
personal position as a man of hononr.' This was 
the view of the Colonial Secretary on public 
morality. He should be sorry if the right hon. 
gentleman was the compiler of their code of 
honour. The junior member for Dublin Univer- 
sity (Mr. Lecky} in his book, 'The Map of Life,' 
wrote in an interrogative form : — 

'What can be thought of the language of 
a Minister who volunteered to assure the 
House of Commons that in all the transac- 
tions I have described, Mr. Rhodes, though 
he had made a gigantic mistake, perhaps as 
great as a statesman could make, had done 
nothing affecting his personal honour?' 
There was a note of interrogation at the close of 
that sentence, and it remained there still gaping 
with astonishment, thirsting for information." 

(4) Further inquiry was rendered necessiaiy by 
the disclosures since made, and by tbe new facts 
ascertained {e.g., the Hawksley " Dossier"). 

Mr. Chamberlain's reply to this demand was 
to treat it as a personal attack on himself, and 
to ask the House for a vote of confidence — which 
he got, of course, from such a House as the 
present. 



Sir William Karcourt put the neeil for inquiry 
on the following ground : — 

" It was absolutely certain that there were 
cables day after day to Mr. Rho<les saying : ' It 
is all right; we have the Colonial Office witn us'; 
and Mr, Rhodes himself stated the cables he 
received were used at the Cape in order to sup- 
port bis policy. I suggest to the Colonial 
Secretary that when there is a conspiracy uf 
this kind against his character it is bis duty to 
have it cleared up. It is not sutHcient for the 
right hon. gentleman to say: 'I stand upon my 
c^racteri these men have entered into a con- 
spiracy against me, and 1 will take no notice of 
them, f say these are things which must be 
inquired into. These things iiave shaken con- 
fidence in British good faith all over tbe world ; 
and, therefore, I say an inquiry is absolutely 
necessary. Without making any charge of 
complicity against the rightlion. gentleman, 1 
must condemn him for not having taken 
measures that would remove these suspicions. 
I think the speech of the right hon. gentleman, 
in which he says there was no reflection on the 
personal honour of Mr. Rhodes, was a most 
culuable error. I was never more astonished, 
and I will say 1 was never more shocked, than 
when I read that speech." 

Sir Henry Campbell -Bannerman said : — 

"It is the right lion, gentleman who by his 
subsequent action bait given permanence and 
force to a suspicion that might well have died 
away, thereby causing uneasiness among his 
countrymen, and tbe necessity fur maintaining, 
in spite of these occurrences, the good name of 
the country." 

The broail fact remains that, whilst Mr. 
ChamberlaiD vehemently protests bis innocence 
of any foreknowledge of the Raid, he is under 
sospicion (ill-founded it may be) through the 
non- disclosure of certain documents. A word 
from him would result in tbe publication of 
those documents, but that word he docs not say. 
They remain as great a mystery as ever. 

RESULT OP DIViaiON. 



"That it is expedient that a full inquiir be 
made into tbe origin and circumstances of the 
conspiracy against the Transvaal Government, 
and of the incursion into the South African 
Republic by an armed force in IS95." 

For, 154 ; Againtt, 2*7. 

The Cause of the Boer Armaments. 

(Leading Article, " MaiKhtsUr Guardian," Julg 
y IStk, 1900.) 

\ It will be remembered that before the war ' 
the Rhodes policy was to make ua all believe 
that a war would be short, easy, and cheap — 
the Boer military power was the "greatest 
unpricked bubble in tbe world," and so on. 
When the war was duly procured but not found 
short, easy, or cheap, a new line, tlie line of 
"inevitability," was taken, and we were asked 
to believe that the Boers had for twenty years 
been maturing a terrific plot against the British 
Empire and anava^ Vb.«>nt«i^'s*» ■wWwMii.'e.'i.*™"** 
execution. • ■■ * \Tv\»R\,,\'(.'»iWi».TO.V>"i'^\'*^^*^ 
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Employes of the mining groups, lawyers 
dependent upon those groups, and employes of 
newspapers owned by Messrs. Rhodes and 
Eckstein monopolise the justiceships of the 
peace. That is no great matter, although the 
exclusion of the commercial community does not 
look well. But the allocation of the important 
posts of Civil Commissioner, Mining Commis- 
sioner, and Legal Adviser has muxle Outlanders 
gasp. 

The Cape Inquiry. 

{** Arbitration or War,'' hy F. Parker and others.) 

The full extent of the Boers' magnanimity 
may be best realised from a perusal of the 
finding of the Select Committee appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Assembly of Cape 
Colony to inquire into the circumstances affect- 
ing that colony by the Jameson Raid. The 
members of that Committee were the Attorney 
General (Sir Thomas Uppington), Mr. Rose 
Innes, Mr. Du Toit, Mr. Merriman, Mr. 
Schreiner, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Fuller. Their 
conclusions are more explicit than those of the 
House of Commons Committee of Inquiry, 
although no more condemnatory of those taking 
part in the Raid. The report is included in the 
Cape Blue Book A t^l3.5.96, and contains the 
following : — 

"With regard to the Chartered Company, your 
Committee find that the principal officials in 
Cape Town either knew or were in a position 
to have known the existence of this plot. Two 
at least of the directors, Mr. Beit and the Right 
Hon. C. J. Rhodes, were, together with the 
Administrator, Dr. Jameson, and Dr. Harris, 
the South African Secretary of the Company, 
active as promoters and moving spirits through- 
out, and they were from time to time kept 
informed of the preparations. 

" The date of the inroad was fixed weeks 
beforehand, and the letter of invitation was 
obtained four weeks before the ostensible date 
of signature. 

** During the month of December the pressure 
for M'hat was called the * flotation ' came either 
from Pitsani or from Cape Town. 

"The whole movement was largely financed 
and engineered from outside, and in both cases 
certain directors and officials of the Chartered 
Company of British South Africa were active 
throughout. 

"As regards the Right Hon. C. J. Rhodes, your 
Committee can come to no other conclusion 
than that he was thoroughly ac<^uainted with 
the preparations that led to the inroad. That 
in his capacity as controller of the three great 
joint-stock companies, the British South Africa 
Company, the De Beers Consolidated Mines, 
and the Gold Fields of South Africa, he directed 
and controlled the combination which rendered 
such a proceeding as the Jameson Raid possible." 

The House of Commons Inquiry. 

{*^ Arbitration or War,^' by F. Parker and others. ) 

The Committee of Inquiry appointed by the 

House of Commons has been subjected to much 

adverse criticism on account of the insufficient 

nature of its investigations. Certain cables, 

stated to inculpate the Colonial Office, were 

carefully suppressed, and the open and eager 



welcome which the Prince of Wales gave to 
Mr. Rhodes was held to indicate royal approval 
of a serious crime against international law. 
However this may be, the fact remains that the 
Committee's Report contained a very severe 
condemnation of Mr. Rhodes and his ill-judged 
attempt to break the comity of nations in South 
Afiica. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

It may be stated here that it was proved at 
both luqiiiries that the attempted revolution 
cost Mr. Rhodes, personally, £61,500, which he 
paid by che(|ue on the 15th of January, 1896. 
The whole agit^-tion cost not less than £250,000. 

** Whitewashing '* by Mr. Chamberlain. 

{^^Arbitration ar War" by F. Parker and others.) 

Unfortunately, the Report of the Committee 
of Inquiry was robbed of much of its effect by 
the speech which Mr. Chamberlain made in the 
House of Commons upon the evening of the 26th 
of July, 1897, when he, to use his own words, 
dismissed absolutely those charges which made 
against Mr. Rhodes's personal honour, although 
it liatl been proved that, as Prime Minister of 
Cape Colony, Mr. Rhodes had assisted with 
money and advice an attack upon the integrity 
of a neighbouring and friendly State ; that, as a 
Privy Councillor, he had encouraged a gross 
breach of international comity ; that, as a 
member of the Cape Ministry', he had wilfully 
withheld information from his colleagues in the 
Cabinet of supreme importance. This official 
whitewashing of Mr. Rhodes came as a terrible 
shock to all parties in South Africa, and 
destroyed the slowly returning confidence of the 
Boers in the integrity and just dealing of the 
Imperial Government. 

Sir Robert Reid on the Raid Inquiry. 

House of Commons, January 31st, 1900. 
{The Liberal Magazine.) 

" I BELIEVE that every Dutchman in South 
Africa, and a very large number of persons on 
the Contment of Europe, whether they are right 
or wrong, believe that that Raid was organised 
with the complicity of the Colonial Secretary. 
Now we are not entitled to accept suspicion for 
proof, nor are we entitled to accuse where our 
duty really is to intiuire ; but it cannot be for- 
gotten that this Raid, this disgraceful Raid, was 
followed by an inquiry by a Committee of this 
House which I say in the face of this House was 
a scandal, dishonouring to the house of Commons 
and dishonouring to the country. ♦ ♦ • 
Speaking for myself, I do believe that it is the 
duty of this House now to take up the broken 
thread of that inquiry, and, having regard to the 
general discredit which I am sorry to say has 
been created by these incidents on the Continent 
of Europe, as well as here, to pursue that inquiry 
to its close." 

Sir W. Harcourt on the Raid and the War. 

House of Commons, February 5th, 1900. 
(Tlie Liberal Magazine. ) 

" Why were these vast preparations made by 
the Transvaal ? The First Lord of the Treasury 
said yow wexe xvot a.bl«i to remonstrate against 
t\\eiii or to Toa^^ YTft\>a.TftWow^ ^j^vjaxvvX, XJ^kwi. 
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WbyT BtcauH at tht Ran. Vn, tlr, tbt ear— at 
tbi Kald baagt naad u* ttlll. It bat beta oat of 
Ibt prlaelpal caattt of Ibit war. Tht Hal4 aa4 Itt 
aatbon bavt btta tvir tine* Ibt tvll Mtalut ot 
South Africa. My right tion. friend the late 
Hume Secretary said tfrnt the cause of the faitiire 
of the negotUtionH wan that the whole atmos- 
phere was poixoiieil with euHpiuion. Yes ; but 
what introduced the poisonunii sutipieionT It 
was the Raid. It was the coii<hict of the Raid 
itself and the manner in which the Rwd was dealt 
with." 



The Jameson Raid and the Hawksley 

" Dossier." 

House of Commons, Fkbbuaet 20th, 1800. 
[The Liberal Magazine.) 

Mr. S. T. Evana said ;— 

" Then the Colonial Secretary made a epeech 
Id the House of Commons on JulyOeth. IS97. in 
which wax one of the most extraordinary pas- 
sages in the public speeches of any statesman, 
so far an he was aware, tliat this country had 
ever produced. The right hon. gentleman him- 
self had signed the report alleging all these 
things against Mr. Rhodes. It Hhould be remem- 
bered that Mr. Rhodes liad deceived everybody 
with whom he had come into connection. He 
had deceived the High Commissioner ; he had 
deceived his colleagues ; he had misled his subor- 
dinates ; he had deceived his co-directors. He 
altered the date of a letter from a date in 
November to another date, and, after the letter 
was recalled by the senders, he dated it, or 
caused it to be dated, six weeks afterwards, 
knowing it to have been recalled, and sent it to 
London and published it in the Timti newspaper. 
He was not mentioning these thinu in order to 
rake up charges against Mr. Rhodes. There 
was, however, the charge of making false repre- 
sentations, and another of something very like 
forgery ; nevertheless, he was a man of honour. 
'I am convinced,' said the right hon. gentleman, 
'that there was nothing proved, that there 
exists nothing which aS'ects Mr. Rhodes's 
personal position as a man of honour.' This was 
the view of the Colonial Secretary on public 
morality. He should be sorry if the right hon. 



sity (Mr. Lecky) in hie book, 'The Map of Life,' 
Wrote in an interrogative form ;^ 

'What can be thonght of the language uf 
a Minister who volunteered to assure the 
House of Commons that in all the transac- 
tions I have described, Mr. Rhodes, thougli 
he had made a gigantic mistake, perhaps as 
great as a statesman could make, had done 
nothing affecting his personal honour?' 
There was a note of interrogation at the close of 
that sentence, and it remained there still gaping 
with astonishment, thirsting for information." 



ascertained [e.g., the Hawksley "Dossier"). 

Mr. Chamberlain's reply to this demand was 
to treat it as a persona] attack on himself, and 
to ask the House for a vote of confidence — which 
be got, of coarse, from such a House as the 
present. 



Sir William Harcourt put the need for in([uiry 
on the following ground ; — 

" It was absolutely certain that there were 
cables day aJter day to Mr. Rhodes saying : * It 
is all right ; we have the Colonial Office witli us' ; 
and Mr. Rhodes himself stated the cables he 
received were used at the Cape in order to sup- 
port his policy. I suggest to the Colonial 
Secretary that when there is a conspiracy of 
this kind against his character it is his duty to 
have it cleared up. It is not sulticient for the 
right hon. gentleman to say : ' I stand upon my 
character; these men liave entered intoacon- 
■■ " e of 

It be 

inquired into. These things liave shaken con- 
fidence in British good faith all over the world; 
and, therefore, I say an inquiry is absolutely 
necessary. Without making any charge of 
complicity against the right hon. gentleman, I 
must condemn him for not having taken 
measures that would remove these suspicions. 
I think the speech of the right hon. gentleman, 
in which he saya there was no reflection on the 
personal honour of Mr. Rhodes, was a most 
cuiuable error, I was never more astonished, 
and I will say I was never niore shocked, than 
when I read that speech." 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said : — 

" It is the riglit hon. gentleman who by his 
subsequent action has given permanence and 
force to a suspicion that might well have died 
away, thereby causing niieasinesa amon^ his 
countrymen, and the necessity for maintaining, 
in spite of these occurrences, the good name of 
the country." 

The broad fact remains that, whilst Mr, 
Chamberlain vehemently protests his innocence 
of any foreknowledge of the Raid, he is under 
suspicion (ill-founded it may be| through the 
non- disclosure of certain ducnnients. A word 
from him would result in the publication of 
those documents, but that word he does not say. 
They remain as great a mystery as ever. 

RESULT OP DIVISION. 



"That it is ex[>edient that a full inquiry be 
made into the origin and circumstances of the 
conspiracy against the Transvaal Government, 
and of ttie incursion into the South African 
Republic by an armed force in IS05." 

For, 154 ; Againit, S87. 

The Cause of ttie Boer Armaments. 

(Leading Article, " Mancheiter Guardian," July 

. 18th, 1900.) 

V It will be remembered that before the war ' 



the Boer military power was the "greatest 
un pricked bubble in the worhl," and so on. 
When the war was duly procured but not found 
short, easy, or cheap, a new line, the line of 
" inevitability," was taken, and we were asked 
to believe that the Boers had for twenty ^ears 
been maturing a terrific plot against the Bntiah. 
Empire and aTm\n^ Uve'nw*V«a -«\\'Ae»»i\ftV«i"'&» 
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and the subsequent official patronage of the author 
of the Raid that made the Transvaal the military 
power that it became in the next few years. 
Once roused to furious activity, the instinct of 
8elf-preser\'ation will do wonders even in the 
minutest States; and, between them, Mr. Rhodes 
Sir A. Milner, and Mr. Chamberlain, by keep- 
ing the Republics in a fever of apprehension, 
built up within five years the whole of the 
Boer armaments, that have now cost so many 
thousands of English lives, and left us almost 
helpless spectators of a crisis, which is no mere 
financiers' crisis, in China.^ 



Returned Outlanders on the War. 

By Mr. F. A. Channing, M.P. 

(S. A . C. C. '5 Publica Hon s. J 

Mr. J. Crothers, a Burnley tradesman, who 
has come back, says : — 

** The grievances are almost entirely manu- 
factured. 

" The laws of the Boer Government as a 
whole are quite as good as those at home, if not 
better, and the mining laws are the best in the 
world. 

'* I lived twelve months in Johannesburg, and 
have been nearly all over the mining district, 
and I was never once insulted by a Dutchman. 

" The discontent is simply a question of the 
rich men getting richer at the expense of the 
poorer classes. It is generally expected among 
the working men out there that %f the BHtisu 
Government once gets possession wages will drop 
from the present level of £1 to 10s. a day. 

"/ believe i if a ballot were taken of the English 
working men on the Band, the majority would be 
in favour of a Dutch Government. 

"The noisy Outlanders who talk so much 
about their grievances are mostly of Jewish 
nationality. I never came across one English 
working man who wanted the franchise.'" 
Manchester Guardian. 



jj 



Mr. Ratcliffe, of Acregate Lane, Preston, 
who returned in September, says : — 

" I have in my pocket-book the opinions of 
very many of the English miners. The opinion 
of the miners on the Rand is that this war is 
one of the worst pieces of business that could 
come to the miners, who were satisfied to live in 
the country without the franchise. If tliey 
could have a commission to investigate the 
petition to the Queen, in place of there being 
24,000 persons in favour of the franchise, they 
would find not half were honest signatures. 
The names of men, to my knowledge, were 
signed who had been dead two or three years. 
Those who would not sign had * no need to 
apply for work.' It is a most corrupt enterprise 
we entered into war about — a dishonour to our 
nation. That is the opinion of the working 
class. ♦ ♦ ♦ The main class of workers in 
the Transvaal are miners, and they feel that 
they will have better wages under Oom Paul 
than they will under the supervision of Cecil 
Rhodes & Co. If a body of armed men had 
entered our country like Jameson and others, 
they would have been brought before a British 
court and tried for high treason, and in all 
probability would have received its highest 
/>enaltv — sentence of death. Kruger did not do 
this, but handed over the offenders to the 



British authorities to be dealt with — a very 
magnanimous act. And for this service they 
have had their reward ! Desolation in hundredb 
of English and Boer homes, millions spent in 
death and destruction, and all for what ? I am 
a Briton to the backbone, but in this I speak 
my solemn conviction — that the war is wrong." — 
Manchester Guardian. 

Why the Boers Armed. 

(''Morning Leader" December SO th, 1890.) 

In the St. James's Gazette of 29th August last 
there appeared, over the signature *'Ajiglo- 
Africanaer," a remarkable account of a con- 
sultation which the writer, who was then in the 
«er\'ice of a foreign power, had with Mr. Kruger 
and General Joubert in Septembery 1805. Mr. 
Kruger asked him why the Chartered Ctmipany 
was buying "hundreds of Xxoraen" for presentation 
to the new Volunteer Rhodesian Horse. Mr. 
Kruger w^ould see in this only one meaning, 
which he summed up in the saying : ** Rhodes 
is going to jump iny country ; and General 
Joubert also came to the conclusion that *' it is 
time to shut our doors, as robbers are about." 

From a Speech of Dr. G. B. Clark, M.P., 

July 10th, 1899. (N. R. Union's Publications.) 

Mr. Chamberlain states that one thing has, 
in common fairness, "to be set on the other 
side in drawing up the balance-sheet of our 
relations with the Transvaal, and that is the 
•Jameson Raid. I have never said a word in 
defence — I could not of that most mischievous 
proceeding, but that one great fault has been, I 
think, sufficiently atoned for." Mr. Chamberlain 
thinks that one great fault has been sufficiently 
atoned for. Has it been atoned for? Men 
were killed in that Raid who left widows and 
children, but not one penny of compen- 
sation has as yet been paid. The soldiers who 
took part in that Raid were set at liberty by the 
lioers. The officers came home to be tried, and 
everyone of those officers has been replaced in 
his ^)osition in the army. Dr. Jameson was 
impnsoned for a few months, and then became 
the lion of Society, and the man who found the 
money for the Raid, though he admitted his 
crime, is still the Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes, a 
member of Her Majesty's Privy Council, and it 
seems to me that the way Mr. Chamberlain 
means to atone for the Jameson Raid is by a 
Chamberlain Raid. 

Rev. Hugh Price -Hughes. 

(Stop the War Committee's Publications. ) 

Few ministers of the Gospel have done more 
to defend and glorify the present war than the 
Rev. Hugh Price- liughes, the ex-Prexideut of 
the Wesleyan Conference. 

This melancholy transformation of a Minister 
of the Prince of Peace into an advocate for w^ar 
has been very rapid. Note how he spoke four 
years ago. 

In isee. 

On January 16th, 1896, a few days after the 
Jameson Raid, he wrote as follows : — 

" No doubt in due time the English taxpayer 
in Johannesburg will get hi.s vote, antl ought to 
get his vote. But there is a great deal to be 
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said for the untortnnate Boers. They were in 
South Africa before ua. We foiinil them at the 
Cape. They are very aiinple in their tastes, they 
like country life, and are intensely doniet^tii^, 
beine passionately attached to their wiveii and 
childreD. They are utterly diaguuted by tlie 
liquor sliops and liousen of infamv and heartless 
iiioney-gnibbing whirh are the visible results of 
the hrst wavea of colonial enterprise, and so 
they said ; ' We are altogether out of sympathy 
with all this. We will leave you and trek to 
Natal.' They did so. We followed them there. 
Onoe more tliey put their wives and children 
and simple household goods in their wagona 
and went into the wilderness, to escape from 
the dismal accompaniments of uur civilisation. 
Again, for the tliird time, we follow them into 
the Transvaal. And now, what can these simple 
farmers do! They let us have the Cape; they 
let us have Natal. They cannot leave the 
Transvaal, because we have seized the land on 
every side of them. They are completely shut 
in. If they give all onr gold-seeking adventurers 
Kvote they will be overwlielminglyoutntiml)ered, 
and everything will be altered to suit the whime^ 
of men whoaretliereto-dayand gone to-morrow, 
who have no patriotic sentiment in relation to 
the land, who simply want to make their pile 
anil to clear out. It is a very distressing situa- 
tion, and all lust and humane persons will 
(feeply sympathise with the Boers, and 
will dete«t the cowardly wickedness of 
those who would like to settle the question 
offhand by brute force and bltmdshed." 



it duty (or theui to under- 
t the people in the facts of 
{Hear, hear.) 



problems of South African statesmanship, f 
aggravated and intensified every one of them. 
By his unscrupnliiusnesB he has created ilifKcul- 
ties and dangers which may torture the livt 

the'i 

humane treatment of helpless subject races. 
He has triumphed over those who believe that 
the principles of Christian morality should be 
applied to the conduct of public affairs. But 
toe end is not yet. God is defied. Money is 
supreme. Hut one fact of human history is 
absolutely and universally true — it is the fact 
that nations which forget God, which sin against 
the eternal principles of right and wrong, shajl 
perish. There are already ominous signs that 
with all our insolent wealth we are preparing 
for our children the awful lot of those wlio bring 
upon themselves the hatred and contempt of the 
bnman race." 



Mr. Burt, M.P., gives ImporUnt Testimony 
at the Liberal Conference. 

The first resolution subiuitted to the meeting 
was moved by Mr. Lloyd-George, M.l'. It was 
as follows : " That this Con^rence denounces 
the present war in South Africa as a crime and a 
blunder, committed at the instigation of irrespon- 
sible capitalists ; condemns the official excuses 
for it as insufficient and insincere ; and demands 
from the Government a declaration of the objects 
for which they are sacrificing blood and treasure." 
The hoD. gentleman, in a single sentence, urged 



Mr. T. Burt, M. P., in seconding the reaolntion, 
said "the point that mainly concerned him was 
the justice or the injustice of the war. It would 
lie waged at terrible cost of blood and treasure, 
but was it just! • • • What were we 
fighting for ? (Hear, hear. ) We were said to be 
fighting to protect our fellow-countrymen from 
gross and intolerable injustice. They all knew 
that the ' atrocities,' after having .nerveil theu- 
turn, were disposed of completely, (Hear, hear.) 
He had had lately an opportunity of meeting a 
good many returned miners in Northumberland, 
who had been in the Transvaal for periwls 
varying from eight or ten to three or four years. 
He had conversations with those men. They 
■lifTered in o|iinion on a good many other ques- 
tions, but they told one story on this subject. 
They said they had no grievances that would 
justify armeil intervention. Some of them said 
they had no grievances whatever, and the 
Government conld very well have let the matter 
alone so far as they were concerned. Thevsud, 
further, with reg^^ to Johannesburg, that it 
contained a very mixed population, probably 
inclnding some of the most desperate cliaractere 
on the face of the earth. Yet peaceable, well- 
conducted people could walk about with as mnch 
liberty, as little liability to molestation, aa they 
could in any large town in this country. Witn 
regard to the franchise, most of them, although 
keen politicians, were comparatively indifferent 
to it ; and why T Because they did not mean to 
make the Transvaal their home. (Hear, hear.) 

He (Mr. Burt) was one of Sir A. Milners 
'helots' for one half of his life. ('Hear, hear,' 
and laughter.) He was onlvone of thousands of 
miners and agricultural labourers whom the 
present Prime Minister and a great nuuiber of 
the members of his Cabinet would have kept 
outside the franchise if they could have had 
their own way. (Applause.) He asked those 
miners Irom the Transvaal if there were 
grievances. ' Oh, yes,' they said, 'there were 
grievances — there were capitalists' griev" ' 



war. Mr. Lecky said of the Raid that the trail 
of finance was over it all. Yes, and the same 
slimy trail was over the origin of tlie present 
war. (Hear, hear.) If the object of the war 
was to destroy the independence of the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State, and make the 
inhabitants British subjects whether they wished 
to be or not, that was an object the Government 
could not accomplish, and he would be very 
much mistaken if they would have pnblicopinion 
at their back in attempting its accomplishment. 
(Applause.)" 

Answer to Chaise of Heavy Taxation. 

(No. 34, S.A.C.C.'t Publkatioits. ) 

As to the Customs duties, the statements of 

the Transvaal have never been seriously oontro- 

"The value of gooils imported into the South 
African Republic during the year 1898 was 
£9.!«»6,575, and the Custoius v'.'it.vt* V>b^\!b!i. 
thereon £\,ftaft,'KA,OT\ft«.v^ -iwrI.. Yi'b&'ot -Oat 
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CustoiiiH Union of neiglibouring British Colonies, 
import duties amount to 15 per cent, of tbe value 
of tlie imported goods, a difference to the 
advantage of tlie Republic of nearly SO per cent. 
If one eiiamines this matter in detail it Jx 
stronger still. In the Colonies certain specially 
taxed articles, such an breadHtuftk, are subjected 
to a CuatomB duty of 2h., say 30 per cent, of the 
value in tirain. and 40 per cent, in meal. In tliia 
Republic the import duties for both amount to 
li per cent. Butter in taxed at 3d. per pound, 
or 30 per cent., in the Customs Union, and in the 
Republic TJ per cent, ad valorem." 



Speech by Mr. John Burns, M.P., 



"Theywi 






re, he ventured to aay, in the presence 
.nces as serious, as complicated, and 
possibly more pre^niant with future disaster to 
this country than those which marked the years 
preceding the Crimean War and during the Indian 
Mutiny. The occasion demanded plain speaking 
on the part of legislators — (hear, hear) — conli- 
denceon the part of people, and high moral courage 
on the part of ministers. • * • They had 
been told at the recent election that they were to 
have prosperity at home and peace abroad, and 
on the advent of the Tory Government imminent 
crises were to be dispelled. Those who believed 
this fiction were now linding out their mistake. 

' • • In America there was nothing in the 
Venezuela Question worth two men lighting 
about, still less two great nations, and arbitration 
should be invoked. * ' • In South Africa tlie 
situation, though apparently more simple, was 
more difficult. There the problem was com- 
plicated by the existence of a Chartered Company 
that should never have been allowed, whose 
interests were opposed to the Imperial interests 
of this country, and whose agents assumed power 
and control that only Imperial officers should 
exercise. • • • The Chartered Company was 
shortly to be put upon its trial by Mr. 
Labouchere and others. " • • It had 
butchered helpless tribes, betrayed native chiefs, 
dispossessed innocent savages of their land, whilst 
its expropriation of Bechuanaland, Mashonaland, 
and Matabeleland waa a scandal to humanity 
and B disgrace to all concerned. • • • The 
newspaper press was nobbled, telegraphs cap- 
tnrecT, every agency subordinated to ambitious 
schemes, the lust for land, the greed for gold. 

* * * Skilled white labour, except for 
supervision, is not wanted ; and not much of 
that. * * • 

" Says one : ' Under Mr, Chamberlain's 
regime there trill be no cowardly shrinking from 
iuemlable expansion ; and that in tbe directon of 
Inter- Imperial trade relations he will not be 
deterred by economic considerations or fiscal 
traditions from taking a leally bold and 
businesslike line.' • • • Short of revolution, 
South African capitalists had done practically 
what they liked, aud the Jameson Raiil 
illustrated they did not hesitate even at that. 

* * * He lielieved that the Johannesburg 
paJitica) agitation was nothini^ more nor less than 

aput-apjob organiBed by Cecil Rhodes. And it ' 



would not do for him to repudiate Dr. Jameson, 
as he practically did, when he alone waa 
responsible. 

* * " He would now speak of a matter which ha 
would treat with respect. The Queen of England 
had reigned nearly 60 years. She is titular nead 
of the British race. He believed her to be a 
woman of great parts, a Queen of exceptional 
character.shrewd, Hagacious.andsensible. • • • 
He believed that she, mure than any other, desired 
the permanence of her house and her common 
countiT. Her court bad been as pure ae her 
own life as woman, wife, and mother. He asked 
her what was she allowing or ignoring? At the 

Kisent time she waa allowing tbe Marquis of 
me, her son-in-law, who showed his Scotch 
temperament by having only five shares, to be a 
shareholder in the Chartered Company. Why 
was it she allowed the Duke of Fife, her grand- 
' ' ' a shareholder in the Chartered 



consular, and civil services to tarnish her fair 
name and the national honour of the British 
race by using their love of gold and their com- 
pany promoting to fool ignorant investors, who, 
without the glamour of tlieir names, would have 
left Cecil Rhodes to his fate of baukruptcyT He 
believed that, in spite of what had been said to 
the contrary, the Queen suggested the Duke of 
Fife, who held 8,000 shares, should resign from 
the Chartered Compapv. And be wisned slie 
would call npon all members of the Royal Family 
and the othern he bad mentioned to abandon 
company promoting. (Cheers.) • ■ • 

Coming from this unsavoury side of the South 
African Question, it should be fully realised by 
the people that the society crowd, the military 
set, mterested di{)]omats, and others who ought 
to know better might involve Britain in serions 
trouble with the brave but obstinate Boer 
Republic. The political agitation on behalf of 
the Outlanders, if genuine, which 1 doubt, 
requires just, necessary, and immediate redress. 
I do not believe the movement is genuine. 
I believe what movement there is has been 
exploited for Stock Exchange punioses, and for 
the commercial interests of a lew. • • » 
The Boer Government may be bad. Capitalism 
pollutes whatever it touches. (Loud cheers.) 



England sympathising with i 
conniving at the capitalist invasion of a free, 
independent, and autonomous state like the 
Transvaal Republic undoubtedly is. * * * 

Some of tbe men masquerading as patriots 
and oppressed Britons wanted shooting, others 
should be in prison. Whatever was done 
should be done quickly, an the South African 
difficulty menaced and threatened us in every 
way. An act like this raised international issues 
of a far-reaching character. It had cansed the 
Emperor of Germany to send out a characteristic 
pronouncement in his telegram to Kruger, Any 
conflict between England, America, or Germany 
would put liat^k the social movement for half a 
century. He asked them to send a message 
from that hall to Germany, and to the world, 
that while Englishmen would fight to the death 
for national honour and national existence, they 
woald not willingly be the cat's-paws for 
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J&meHOii Raiders, or in any way lietp tlie com- 
mercial tapewomiH wlio were eating out the 
vitala of tbe Empire. And in otlier ways the 
Jameson Raid symptom ised a seriouH, not to say 
tragic, situation for Eii)i;laiid. Our Empire could 
only rest upon the free connent of self-eovemed 
peoples. Inside and outuide Imperial jurisdiction 
in Soutli Africa our tiiCereHtH, iionour, and credit 
all made for agreement with the Dutch 

Speech by Mr. F. Maddison, M.P., (o his 
Constituents, 

November ilst, 18»9. 
(Brhjhtnde Liberal AssociiUion.) 
" LF.T me Mty, Mr. Chnirman, at first, that thiH 
meeting U called after an expression of my 
deHire to meet my conatituenta at the earliest 
poHKible moment, and that the Liberal Council, 
as I knew they would, appreciated my deaire to 
do bu, whatever their views might be of my 
action and of my votes. I have always in my 

Eoliticat career deaired to obey luy conscience, 
ut I have never en<leavoured, in my own 
opinion, to put that conscience as above tlioae of 
other people ; and, therefore, when a trust has 
been impuseU in me, my plan has always been, 
at the tjorliest possible moment, when there 
riiuld be any possible dilterences of opinion, to 
meet my political supporters and tell theni 
plainly and frankly what liaa actuated me and 
what my positionu. (Applause.) * * * I 
have been p^ned almost beyond endurance at 
Hoiue of the things that I have heard have 
been said and that I have seen in the papers. 
I know that miarepreaentations in times of 
tliis sort are the common fate of all who dare 
or feel called by duty to resist what they 
believe to be passion and prejudice cauaed 
by war. I know that the great tribune of 
the people, whose silver tongue for ao many 

fears was raised on behalf of the only 
mperialism that I can ever love and trnst^ 
aynipathy for oppressed and down-trodden people 
—John BriRht— (cheers) — was spat upon in the 
streets of Mancneater. Friends of mine saw 
him hooted and yelled after through the Man- 
chester that he loved so well. But John Bright 
lived through it. He lived through it all, ladies 
and gentlemen. Aye, he lived tiirough it, loving 
the peofde to the end, although they had treated 

So far from being a pro-Boer, I declared that 
at every conceivable point there was hardly a 
thins on whicii there was an agreement between 
the Boer policy, the Boers generally, and myself, 
I go further. 1 believe that the Boer Govern- 
ment, so far from being an ideal one, has been a 
bad one. I go still further and say, and have 
always a<ud it ; and our friends, if they like, and, 
indeed, they know it, may see that 1 have said, 
that amongst the grievances of the Outlanders 
there were many of a most substantial character 
In no sort of way have I made myself a pru- 
Boer. But because a man is not a pro-Boer is 
he to divest himself of elementary fairness and 
justice? ' In the l>ai!'k slums of journalism '—as 
Mr. Asi[uitli calls them — there have been foul 
sewers running for weeks anil months, that have 
poisone<l a large portion of public opinion. 
Take a sample of it. It was said in innumerable 



prints — all coming from a very few sources, of 
eourne — that the Boers were a cniel if not a 
barbaric people in war time ; and there actually 
were prints whicli went almost as far as to say 
that they (the Boers) ought not to be treated 
under the ' Geneva Convention.' '" • • • 
Here Mr. Madduon gave muny inslancea of 

" This is not the time, and the atmosphere of 
this meeting is not congenial fur a careful and 
clalwrate historical analysis ; therefore, I only 
will take you hack to I8SU, and give you a 
quotation from one of Mr. Gladstone's speeches 
of that j'ear. You know in 1877 we annexed 
the Transvaal. In 1881 it was their war of 
inilejiendence. This is the language of Mr. 
Gladstone in I88D-1 when he was speaking of 
the acquisition of Cypnis and the TransvaaL 
He said : ' I would say tliis, that if these 
acquisitions were as valuable as they are value- 
less, I wouhl repudiate them, because they were 
obtained by means dishonourable to the character 
of our country.' Do yon note his words ? He 
accused his country of dishonour. Mr. Gladstone 
accused the representatives of the nation with 
liaving done something dishonourable. What an 
awful time Mr. Gladsuna would liave had just 
now. (' Hear, hear,' and laughter.) Well, I want 
to give vou anotiier quotation tliis time on 
behalf of my Tory friends. Lord Randolph 
Churchill, in hie estimate of "Cape Politics" 
uses tiieae words ; ' Better and more precise 
information, combined with cool reflection, leads 
tne to the conclusion that, had the British 
Government of that day taken advantage of its 
strong military position, and annihilated, as it 
could easily have done, the Boer forces, it would 
indeed have regwned the Transvaal, but it 
might have lost Cape Colony. Tlie Dutch 
sentiment in the Colony has been so exasperated 
by what it considered to be the unjust, faithless, 
the arbitrary policy pursued towarda the Free 
Dutchmen of the 'Transvaal that the final 
triumph of the British arms, mainly by brute 
force, would have permanently and hopelessly 
alienated it from Great Britain.' • * • 

" I am coming to the franchise soon, but first 
let me say that a change came over the scene. 
It was discovered there was in South Africa a 
large amount of gold. ('Ab!') It was a trouble 
incidental to what Lord Salisbury calls, in the 
language of diplomacy, a considerable auriferous 
region, and in 188S it came to a head and there 
was a great wave of pros|)erity ; but, like all 
induatriea carried on by " patriots," there fol- 
lowed a slump in 1890. That is the way they 
playthe game on theStockExchange— prosperity 
and depression— and the stock jobbers make 
money at both ends. ('Hear, hear,' and applause). 

Tliere is one lot of Outlanders — the smaller 
portion— who have gone to South Africa to stay 
there; and these men, like good Englishmen or 
good Frenchmen, desire to have a vote in that 
country. And. ladies and gentlemen, if I had 
been an Oiitlaniler 1 would have contiuued my 
agitation in season and out of season tor the 
franchise. (Cheers.) I say this, that there 
might be from a Radical point of view a cause 
for revolution from inside the Transvaal, but 
none for war from the outside- Thia question 
of tlie franchise must never be dissociated from 
the qiifstioii of naturalisation. Here ia a Gm- 
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io Gennany' ia popular now, but it is not with 

The German, or Frenchman, or Dutchman 
cornea over to Enfland. Thev come into our 
towns, and pa; ;our mien andtne Queen's taxes 
no matter now higli tliey ate. Do they vote! 
Not exactly '. Not the first, second, tliird, or 
fourth year. But when they have been five 
yeari, if they desire a vote, they have to go 
through the circumlocution office, they must be 
vouched by a number of respectable citizens, aud 
then the Home Secretary has the veto on their 
naturalisation. Generally the natura ligation in 
panted, but supposing there sliould be a great 
incnision of Dutcbuien into England, supposing 
they were to cunie in their thousands, that veto 
would be operative very quick, ('Hear, bear,' and 
applause.) • • • There are otlier grievances 
which I need not here catalo^e. For instance, 
that English is not taught m the schools (see 
foot'Dote), and tliat men are not allowed to carry 
arms. Why, we have an Arms Act in force in 
Ireland to-aay. I will simply say that all these 
vievanoes were coming to ahead when, in 1S95, 
the Raid took place. (Shame.) Lord Charles 
Beresford, with more fairness than some 
Liberals, has constojitly reminded us that that 
was a contemptible transaction, and he pointed 
«ut that Janieson and Wil lough by — and he 
might have said Rhodes — (liear, hear)— showed 
remarkably bad taste in pushing themselves t« 
the front again when really, by international 



i had 



! been forfeited to tlie 



After sliowing the faulty diplomacy that hwl 
been pursued, Mr. Moddison continued : "I have 
no need to follow it further, except to aay that 
«n September 32nd the British reply was to 
formulate our own proposals, but that on Octolier 
10th the Boers had never received these pro- 
posals. Why ! Of course, it was the military 
situation, but the military situation of one 
nation assumes a diSerent form to another 
nation, and when 1 say Mr. Chamberlain meant 
it as an nltimatam I have his own words for it. 
Sir William Hareourt wanted to see these 
proposals, but Mr. Chamberlain's reply was: ' I 
dare say the right hon. gentleman does ; but 
that want will never be gratified. That ultima- 
tum is buried, and is never likely to be raised 
again.' I don't blame him for that. He was 
within Ilia richts not to show those proposals, 
but ' that ultimatum is buried, and is never 
likely to be raised again.' (Hear, hear.) This 
ultimatum of the British Government was 
delayed day after day, and finally the Boer 
ultimatum, which could not be too strongly 
condemned even from the llocr point of view, 
merely precipitated the war by a few days or a 
few weeks, and those few days or a few weeks 
were for our advantage. Could yon be a Boer, 
or put yourself in a Boer position, without 
saymg ; ' If I have to make a light, if an 
nltimatum and nothing else is going to be hurled 
at me, surely I may as well fi|;ht to snit the 
military situation on my »idc.' • * • 

THE REAL TRUTH IS 

THE BLACK EVIL SUADOWH l)F THE .«HVLOCKS 

OF FINANCE ARE OVER THIS WAR. 

^<CheerB.) I have no race prejudice; I have no 

relifpoiia bitterness; /knoivnodifferenceincreed ; 

/«^H-Ao/en.//VwHcoHM.'teiu regarding the whole 



human family as of God, and, therefore, I can 
have no creedal prejudice. But, gentlemen, the 
truth needs to be said, and it is going to be said 
as far as I am concerned, that there is an 
ugly, shapeless, black conspiracy of boaa Jew 
capitalists the world over. (Loud and continued 
applause.) Yes, some of us in the Labour ranks 
are sorely tried on this point. We hate the 
anti-Semitic agitation, but we see in this country 
men of high position, who in times of national 
crisis invariably act jn harmony with Stock 
Exchange convenience^ I am going to quote the 
Daily Mail — (laughter)— which is the greatest 
patriot of them all. Now here is a description 
of this goodly company of the elect, for whom 
our men are dying bravely but terribly. The 
correspondent, Mr. Ralph, says; 'It is dis- 
gusting to leave these men, and turn into any of 
the Cape Town hotels to Snd yourself surrounded 
by the rich refugees from Johannesburg, and to 
bear them cry like children as they tell you what 
they will lose if the British do not hurry up an<l 
take the Transvaal before the Boers destroy 
Johannesburg. Tliey actually cry on their 

Elates at dinner, and half-strangle themselves 
y sobbing as they drink their whiaky at lied- 
time,' Mr. Ralph says: 'The Monnt Nelson, 
the Queen's, and the Grand Hotels are all full 
of these mercliants and millionaires, faring on 
the fat of the land, idle, loafing all of every day, 
and discussing what per cent, of their losHes the 
British Government will pay when they put in 
. their claims at the end of the war.' Latlles and 
gentlemen, we have brothers yonder who have 
died at the call of duty, and we honour them ; 
but these are the vermin who ought to have 
been annihilated. (Loud and continued cheering. } 

These restless beings, who have no country, no 
God, no home— they have only Stock Exchanges, 
and they know countries by the price of the 
stock^'Shent per silent' is their " goshpel " 
I — tliey are lineal descendants of Shylock, but 
I worse than he was. Now let me quote you 
another, and this time not the Daily Mail. Sir. 
A. J. Wilson, the city editor of the Daily 
Chronicle — (applause) — who, when he was con- 
ducting his financial exposures, was eulogiae<l by 
Liberal ijapers, but is never mentioned by them 
now. Listen to what he says. I turned to his 
money article to see how Kaffirs were getting 
on. I have nothinc in these, you know, men — 
(laughter) — but I thought there would be some 
war news in it, and there was. He says in hia • 
nioney article: 'We have describeil above the 
dreams of the Kaffir market, and need not dilate 
further on a spectacle the reverse of elevating. 
The truth is, this is a gamblers' war, and people 
of that i\D^ are naturally delighted with it.' 
That is Sir. A. J. Wilson, straight from the 
city. I hold in my hand — it didn't come to me, 
they don't send these thingvi — they omit the 
Labour members— a circular from a timi whose 
name could be given if necessary, which they 
sent to a friend of niine. It opens in this way, 
about English stocks; 'War markets are the 
opportunity of capitalists.' Indeed ! Then has 
it come to this, that the opportunities of the 
eapilalists have come to be the necessities of our 
brave fellows in South Africa ! Ladies and 
gentlemen, I have done. ('Go on,' and cheers.) 

I haveonly to say, in conclusion, that I, to-night, 
with all the fnlt res|>onsibility of member for 
Brightaidc, have stated plainly, I hope clearly, 
auA, aa tar ba c:iT<^\n\\at.auceH would permit. 
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caliiilv — (Hear, hear) — the reasoriH for inj' votes 
and the reaAons for my views. I have notliing 
to retract, nothing to apoloj^ise for. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Yes, let the call be to me, as a member of the 
House of Commons, to su}>port a war when all 
other things have been tried and have failed, to 
relieve an oppressed people, and I will stand in 
my nlace and speak and vote for it. I don't go 
to the last century for my inspiration ; I want 
no elder Pitt — Gla^lstone is enough for me." 
(Loud and continued cheering and ** Kentish 
fire.") 

Replying to a vote of thanks for presiding, 
Mr. H. J. Wilson, M. P. , said he wanted to say one 
word for himself, as one of those who for weeks 
had been misrepresented not only by his 
opponents, but by those who ought to be his 
friends. However, he wan more than repaid by 
the splendid spectacle tliey had seen that 
evening, and by the splendid speech they had 
had from Mr. Maddison. It was one of the 
happiest days of his life, because the truth had 
been vindicated in such a noble manner by their 
member. ^ 



(At the time when this speech was 
delivered (November 21st, 1899 j, the real 
state of things was hardly known and the 



general public had been purposely mIS' 
Informed. Mr. ReltM, State Secretary of 
the South African Republic, has dealt with 
the grievances of the Outlanders, and the 
following extracts are taken from his 
official statement.— H. J. O.):— 

♦ * ♦ This Government wishes to make 
known that in 1898 the sum of £226,291. 4s. 8d. 
was expended for education, and in former years 
less. Of this, £36,503. 17s. 2d. was expended in 
1898 on education on the Gold Fields, on both 
State and subsidised schools. As the number of 

Eupils under Law 15, 1896, and that of teachers, 
as become so much greater, the amount for this 
year will probably be at least £53,000. 

«♦««♦♦ 

The above facts clearly show, in the opinion 
of this Government, that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment has also been misled in respect of the 
point of education. They nevertheless ooint 
out that a nuarter of the expenditure on educa- 
tion for tliat vear is allotted to the Gold 
Fields, so that the children of Uitlanders living 
there can make use thereof ; that a<lequate pro- 
vision is made for education through the medium 
of the mother tongue, whatever it may be, while 
along with that obligatory education in the 
language of the country is cared for. [&c., &c.] 
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Negotiations; **The New Diplomacy" 

and its Results. 

The writer's charge against the Government is (1) That they made demands on 
the Transvaal Government which the Conventions of 1881 and 1884 cannot be shown to 
justify ; (2) that when President Kruger ultimately conceded ^^ ninC'tenths ^^ of 
our claims, his offer was not accepted, nor were suitable negotiations entered upon ta 
obtain the remaining tenth ; (3) that the imminence of war was not appreciated, and, if 
seen at all, was treated far too lightly. An examination of the text of the two Conven- 
tions will prove that we had no just claim to powers of Suzerainty ^ or to the right io 
interfere with Customs dues, franchise regulations, the language to be spoken, or the form 
of public education ; all of which, along with other matters, we insisted upon arranging 
in accordance with our own views. Mr. Chamberlain admitted ^^nhie'tenths^^ as 
having been promised, and Mr. Leonard Courtney earnestly requested that they should 
be told of what the remaining tenth consisted. Being unable to obtain the information, 
he used these memorable words : ** Are we going to fight for the tenth point ? As 
to that, Mr. Speaker, history, I think, will judge." 

The Present Situation not Foreseen. 

Now we come to the crux of the whole matter, i.e. : War, in the sense of a serious 
struggle, was really never anticipated, and the impression was general that at the last 
moment the Orange Free State would cry off, and Mr. Kruger would bow before the 
inevitable. Bluff and bluster were adopted, with every confidence of producing a 
successful result, and the bitterest opponent of the Government would not wish to 
deprive them of this defence against the terrible charge of having wilfully courted the 
present campaign. Can anyone imagine for one moment that if the resistance alveadf^ 
offered by the Republics, with the accompanying risk of European complications, and 
the feeling of hatred of us that has been engendered throughout the world, could have 
been foreseen, we should have entered upon such a state of things so lightly ? 

No, the Government and the whole country were completely in the dark. Mr. Ehodes 
and his friends asserted that the Boer was a craven at heart, that he would never fight any- 
thing approaching a pitched battle, and that if 40,000 or 50,000 troops could be gathered 
together and placed on the frontier, they would have the desired effect of overawing 
them, and we could proceed to dictate terms forthwith. The only man who seemed to 
have any knowledge on this subject was our military chief at Capetown, General Sir 
William Butler, and his warnings of the difficulties that might be encountered, and his 
opinion that what South Africa wanted was ** rest, not a surgical operation," were bo 
distasteful to those in favour of " standing no nonsense," that he was recalled. Mr. 
Balfour, when addressing his constituents, expressed his surprise that the enemy were 
all mounted, and that the Free Staters had kept their word and stood by their sister 
Republic ; and Lord Salisbury, in the House of Lords, cynically told his hearers that 
he could not be blamed for inability to see the contents of boilers and piano-cases. If 
i^/ie nature of the subject admitted of a laugh, there is certainly occasion for one here. 
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Results of ''The New Diplomacy." 

Whatever good can be said of Mr. Chamberlain, his diplomacy must be universally 
condemned. Lord Salisbury has had to correct him in the past, and make apologetic 
explanations to the Russian Ambassador for the ^^ long apoon ^^ speech, and Lord 
Rosebery has rapped his knuckles more than once for ** flouting " foreign nations. The 
^^man in the street '' is so engrossed in his business affairs and daily routine of labour, 
iihat he cannot give the necessary time and attention to follow closely all such matters, 
And takes too much on trust. The Cabinet, as a whole, must accept the responsibility 
of the war, but all thoughtful readers are disturbed by the ever-recurring reflection that 
Ihad a more conciliatory and tactful mind been guiding the negotiations in this case, war 
would have been avoided. Our previous treatment of the Boers, as shown in Section 2 
•(History)^ gave them some reason for wariness ; allowances ought to have been made 
for their suspicious nature, and their confidence should have been steadily sought. Sir 
A. Milner, like Mr. Chamberlain, distinctly failed in this respect. 

The Daily News, most unliappily for the cause of freedom, was 

Tinder its late Editorship, which terminated on January 9th, 1901, a strong supporter 
of the Government's War policy. On that day, however, the retiring Editor made the 
following parting statements : — 

Mr. Chamberlain's dispatches in the earlier stages of the controversy were often far 
from happy, and his speeches were nearly always mischievous and ill-advised. « * * 
The Government had not succeeded in presenting the British case in its most favourable 
light. They had miscalculated the magnitude of their task. Their conduct of the war 
was marked by blunders and omissions at every turn. 

Of course it is easy to say, ** But we did not begin the war ! What about the 
Ultimatum ?" This question is not a poser ; it is not even difficult to answer. But, 
before doing so, we must realise the relative positions of the parties, and, must 
remember that the Boers had frequently begged us to accept arbitration ; that the 
a»ctive "negotiations" had been proceeding for months, concessions being met by increased 
demands ; that Mr. Chamberlain's notorious Highbury speech had produced its natural 
result of heart-burning and indignation ; and that his later threat to *' consider the 
situation afresh and to formulate their own proposals," unless the previous ones were 
forthwith accepted, had closely followed that speech. 

It must also be remembered that of the 40,000 to 50,000 troops, whose mere 
presence was deemed sufficient to effect the submission of the Republics, about half 
-were already at the gate, so to speak, and the remaining half were either on their way 
or getting ready. Would not the Boers argue the matter thus ? ** If we wait until the 
British force is complete and capable, as they believe, of crushing any resistance we 
could offer, are Mr. Chamberlain and Sir A. Milner likely then to be more conciliatory 
and disposed to try and meet us a little, or to have become stiffer and more determined 
in their exactions ? As we feel, and have stated, that to concede more than we have 
done will mean the loss of our independence, we must either give that away or fight and 
:try to retain it, with the hope that God, and perhaps man, may help us in the attempt." 

Whatever doubts may have existed in the past as to our proceeding to extremities 
"csvith the Boers, none can any longer remain, as amongst other recent jeers at Liberals 
Mr. Chamberlain said that although they made great profession of interest in th^ 
Outlanders, they would not have '* fought ior them." 
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Lord Lansdowne, in the House of Lords, said : — 

(Manchester Guardian^ March 16, 1901.) 

** We believed that the country was not ready for war in the months of June and 
July, 1899, and we therefore contented ourselves with taking those measures we were 
advised were sufficient to ensure the safety of the colonies." 

Desperate Hen are Liable to adopt Extreme Courses. 

The .Boers had been arming, too, and, being close at hand, and their preparations 
much simpler than ours, they had been prepared to strike for some time, not knowing 
when we might consider it safe to make a dash. Their army comprised the whole adult 
male population, each man being at once a tiller of the soil, landowner, citizen, and 
soldier, while many of them were also members and oflScials of the Government. These 
men, carrying their lives in their hands ; parting from the dear ones at home, to whom 
they well knew they might never return ; risking the loss of their well-loved farms and 
properties, went forth to meet the horrors of war, the life of the cramped trench or the 
ever-changing camp, simply because of their over-mastering love of independence. 
Finding, as time wore on, that their forces were quite unequal to contest with our 
immeasurably superior numbers, the old men with their white beards, and the schoolboys 
of 13 years and upwards, joined their better qualified compatriots. Surely we, as 
Englishmen, can sympathise with such devotion ! We should wish to feel that we would 
emulate it ; to excel it would be impossible. 

When a Minister of Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet, Mr. Chamberlain said : — 

** The Boers are not naturally a warlike race ; they are a homely, industrious, but 
somewhat rude and uncivilised nation of farmers living on the produce of the soil ; they 
are animated hy a deep and even stern religious sentiment, and they inherit from their 
ancestors, the men who won the independence of Holland from the oppressive rule of 
!][^hilip II. of Spain, their unconquerable love of freedom and liberty. Are not these 
qualities which commend themselves to men of the English race, are they not virtues 
which we are proud to believe form the best characteristics of the English people ? *' 

If the "ultimatum" was wrong, it was so because it made a certainty of that 
which before it was all but a certainty. Seeing that the population of Great Britain 
and her Colonies is as 256 to 1 against the Boers, the chances of their beating us were 
hopeless, except in the event of powerful intervention, when our forces might have had to 
be withdrawn in order to protect a more vital part. InteiTention has not come, nor was 
it likely to come ; for, however severe may be the world's condemnation of what they 
desQribe as our ** grabbing and bullying tendencies," an equal struggle between a nation 
of 50 millions of people, with a highly-trained army and nayy, and ourselves would be 
a remedy which would be sure to produce much more mischief than the disease it was- 
intended to cure. 

While the chance of intervention was improbable, on the above and other 
grounds, yet there was the danger which might result from the intense bitterness of 
foreign condemnation of our policy — a danger not to be lightly despised. 

And, after all, what is the meaning of negotiations ? Webster defines to negotiate 

as ** to procure by mutual intercourse and agreement with another." Whether rightly or 

wrongly, to the vast majority of people a negotiation implies a desire on the part of two 

people who differ to make an effort to agree by a friendly meeting, the dominant note of 

which is to effect an amicable settlement by adoptixig \.\i^ com.\i\o\i ^^oc^^^ ol ** %vy^ 
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and take." How can success be hoped for if one of the parties employs threatening and 
disagreeable, if not insulting language, and follows this by asserting that he means to have 
his full ten-tenths, — the whole of his claim ? Would it not have been nobler on our part, 
as well as better policy, to have maintained a friendly attitude and graciously conceded 
the one-tenth ? As Mr. Leonard Courtney truly says : ^^ History will sliow*^^ 



The Sequel to a Slander. 

On 6th October, 1899, the Daily Mail wrote: — 

*' It is melancholy to reflect that this hour of clanger to British interests in 8onth 
Africa ib largely due to the hlindness of Greneral Butler. 

*'He must have known that our forces there were totally inadequate, and should 
have stirred the home Government to action instead of administering soothing syrup. 

*' Next to President Eruger and the Little Englanders who have egged him on to his. 
defiance of Britain, Sir W. Butler has been the cause of the present war.' 



»i 



(Westminster Gazette^ September 11 ^ 1900.) 

" The appointment of Gemebal 8ib \yiTiLiAM Butler to the Aidershot command is an 
excellent one, and the War Office is to be commended for its choice of an officer who 
has the courage of his opinions and who will have ample scope for his great ability. 
We want not only a good soldier but a strong man at Aidershot. It is the most 
important of our military stations, and the character of the training there exercises a 
wide- spreading influence on the type of instruction for the whole Army. Sir William 
Butler is tlie more to be congratulated on account of the patient dignity with which he 
bore himself throughout the remarkable campaign of calumny of which he was th» 
victim not long since." 



(The Star, September 11, 1900.) 

** The final seal has been set on the vindication of General Sir William Butler 
by his appointment to the Aidershot command. Lord Wolseley, we believe, once 
described Sir William Butler as *' the ablest general in the British Army," and there is 
no doubt that this high praise is merited. It is satisfactory to find that the virulence 
and the violence of the Yellow Press have not prevailed against the brilUant record of 
this distinguished soldier." 



The reader is reminded tliat the speeches of Mr. JOHN 
MOBZEY, Sir WILLIAM HARCOUBT, and Mr. LEONARI> 
COURTNEY, given in this section, PRECEDED the War, and 
have special significance. 

OuF South Afrioan ColonistB trying 
to ProYent War. 

(No. 27 S.A.C.Cs Publications.) 

High Commissioner Sir Alfred Milner to 
Mr. Chasoerlain. 

(Received 8 a.m., September 22, 1899.) 

[Answered by No» 14.] 

TELEGRAM. 

(Extract.) 

September 2l8t. No. 4. — Ministers have just 
sent me a Minute asking me to forward the 
following message for the consideration of Her 
Majesty's Government : — 

Ministers unanimously beg Her Majesty's 
Government to believe that their best efforts 
hij^vB been spent in endeavouring to aid in 



securing a peaceful and satisfactory settle- 
ment of the Transvaal crisis and to weigh 
well their earnest conviction that the situa- 
tion is now one in which great efforts should 
be made by the exercise of a spirit of mag- 
nanimous compromise to avert the calamity 
which seriously threatens the British Pro- 
vinces in South Africa and not only the 
Republics. It is not open to doubt that the 
issue of a war could only be a victory for the 
Imperial arms, but the evil consequences of 
the perhaps prolonged struggle which would 
take place would be far-reaching and abidinf 
for generations, and would affect alike the 
European and the native populations. 
They desire me to add that this message is an 
indication that they are deeply persuaded 
that the main, they fear the ouIy^ ha^ csl 
SiVoidiTi^ wic^ «. caS»m\\i^ \a ^\«.^ xawwNctfe 
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I am quite olive to my responsibi lilies, X do 
not put them any higher than thie : that I hspptn 
to be Ibe Member for the Montrose burghs — 
("hear, hear," and cheerBl — and I aubmit to you 
that it is my duty, when we nee the lieud of war 
sailing slowly upon bla^k cipaiidMl wings acrcaa 
our horizon, it is the duty of a member □( Farba- 
nient to tell hia constitnenlB what he tbinka of ho 
ominona a situation — ("hear, hear," and cheera)-— 
becAUae yOU all know, tbe moment the first shot 
\s fired, then al! the origins, the lirst cooteDtiona, 
are forgotten, and the whole buemesa is involved 
with piaaion and prejudice and the thirst for 
mastery, and truth aod justice are overwhelmed 
in what the poet describes aa tlooda and whirl- 
winds of tempestuous Hre. I want us to connider 
before then what is the situation— I want us to 
consider it before the newsboys are shouting 
in the streets cries of " Brilliant victory and 
enotmoUB slau^htor." (Hear, hoar.) • • • 

I have said 1 ohoa Id avoid any party or personal 
references ; but I will say at onoe, withoat any 
beating about the bush, that what I sm after is 
thiB : To bring into your minds this proposition — 
that all tbe evils and mischiefs of delay in con- 
nection with the present situation in South AfricA 
arc dust in the balance compared with the evils 
and mischiefs of a war in South Africa. (-Hear, 
hear," and cheers.l I do not speak —because I 
want to avoid controversy ao far as I can — I do 
□ot speak of the bnim done to our national credit 
and national iionoiir. I do not apeak of tbe 
weakening of our national atrength at this 
moment. 1 speak of the evils and mischiefs that 
would be done by war to that pacilicHtion, that 
consolidation of South Africa, which lias been the 
avowed aim of all statesmen of both parlies in 
this conntrv ever since these problems arose. 
(Cheers.) 



I assume thai you all know the circnmslances 
out of which this crisis has sprung. You all know 
that, Bome Qfteen years ago. the Transvaal— now 
the Bonth iVfrican Bennblic- was, by the Qneen's 
Governmenl, investdd with all the privileges of 
self-government in tN84. Then there came what 
neilber those who negotiated that arran^^ement on 
this side, nor those who negotiated it on the side 
of the Transvaal, anticipated — there came a 
discovery of gold. The discovery of gold was 
followed, and It always is, by tbe immigration 
into the territory inhabited by a pastoral ]ieO|jle, 
very limited in numliers. first of all, of a number 
of persons who I aoppose, without want ot 
Christian charity, one may say were not exactly 
the salt of the earth. (Laughter.) > * • 

The difEoulty is not owing to tbe Transvaal 
Government ; it is certainly not owing to oor 
Oovernment; the difficulty nrieea from the cir- 
cumstances of the oase. • > • 



Now, we all agry that there is a stale of things 
in the South African Kepublic which is in the 
highest degree desirable to have put right. 
(Cbeera.) That is my first proposition. This is 
my second proposition— In trying to get that state 
of things put right, wD must remember that 
the South African Bepublic has good grounds 
for caution, and that no languiige xhould be 
used which should feed the suspicion of the 
Government of the South African Kepublic thai 
under the ^lea of [ctono. ^Ke "kS^ \*n^fi»S. "Ciit^ 
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(rovernment at the present juncture, a con- 
sideration which would not only not impair 
hut truly strengthen the foundations of the 
Empire in South Africa. (G. 9530, p. 15.) 

On 28th September the majority of the 
members of the Cape Legislature made a final 
appeal to the Queen to acc«pt the Joint Com- 
mission and avert war. 

(C. 9630, p. 39.) 

We turn now to what the Ministers of Natal 
were doing in the same direction. They made a 
strenuous effort to arrest Mr. Chamberlain's pro- 
gress towards war on the 12th of June, 1899. 
Their protest ran as follows : — 

(Minute.) 
Prime Minister's Office, Pietermaritzburg, 
June 17, 1899. 

Ministers view with the greatest concern the 
present extremely critical position in South Africa. 

It is unnecessary for Ministers to point out that 
war between the two principal white races in 
South Africa would be a terrible calamity, and 
should not be resorted to until all possible means 
of bringing about a peaceful solution of the present 
difficulties had been tried and had failed. 

Ministers desire to impress on Your Excellency 
and on His Excellency the High Commissioner 
that the outbreak of hostilities between Great 
Britain and the South African Bepublic might 
lead to civil war, and would, in any case, tend to 
the perpetuation of racial bitterness, and to 
seriously retard the progress and prosperity of 
South Africa. 

Ministers would further point out that should 
war unfortunately break out. Natal would prob- 
ably become the field of operations, and as this 
Government would, as a matter of course, give 
its loyal and active support to Her Majesty's 
Government, Natal would thereafter be regarded 
by the South African Bepublic and the Orange 
Free State with suspicious and unfriendly feelings. 



Was there a Conspiraoy Against 
British Rule? 

{No. 13, S.A,C.C:8 Publication.) 

In the next place the friendliness of the State 
to Great Britain, despite the theft of the Kimber- 
ley diamond fields, has been consistent and indeed 
proverbial. The late President Brand was knighted 
by the Queen for his services to England. When 
his successor, Mr. Beitz, was elected President, 
he refused to accept the post until it had been 
offered to his intimate friend — that great English- 
man — Sir George Grey. Further, the Free State 
has granted perfect equality, and possesses a 
Government which in every oub of its depart- 
ments is beyond reproach. It is true that in 
consequence of the Baid it concluded a defensive 
alliance with the Transvaal, but how little this 
was held by English statesmen to imply hostility 
to Great Britain was shown by Mr. Balfour's 
declaration that he no more expected to be at war 
with the Orange Free State than with Switzer- 
land. 

Mr. Sohreiner, the late Cape Premier. 

[No, 5 S.A.C.Cn^s Publications.) 

"Mr. Speaker, the Session has now drawn to a 

close, and it is my duty to move the adjournment 

o/ the House, but in doing so I think it will not be 

oai of place if I should address a few words to the 



House and to the country at the close of this me- 
morable Session, and at such a specially crucial 
period in the history of South Africa." 4i * 4> 

(And after impassioned appeals to the Civil 
Administrators, political organisations, the press, 
and the church, he adds) : — 

" And I would say to every one in this country, 
to every man and woman, and even to every 
child, whose soul is not embittered by party 
views, work in the same direction. Strive to live 
and let live with your fellow-men. If your differ- 
ences are intense, try to look always at the other 
side of the shield. Try to realise the way in 
which the other person looks at it, and work 
always to the same goal to preserve the colony 
from those possible future evils and that impend- 
ing ruin which is almost worse than death, which 
arises from a people divided against itself 
by antagonism and hatred, and in sections 
and classes on racial or on party lines. Every 
person has a responsibility in this country, and I 
hope that every person wiU take it up and bear his 
share of that burden. 4r 41 * 

In conclusion, I wish to say this — that I do not 
intend to say any words now indicating the part 
I have played in striving to establish peace in 
South Airica. All of us are architects of fate as 
we stand here. But the day is not yet when a true 
verdict can be given with regard to the work of 
anyone here. History alone will tell what each of 
us has done." 



A Constitutional Point of Yiew. 

{No. 32 S.A.C.C:s Publications.) 

It is a fact of the utmost significance that the 
policy of Her Majesty's Government, which has 
resulted in war with the Transvaal and Free 
State, has been pursued in defiance of the most 
urgent and solemn remonstrances on the part of 
the Ministers of the Queen in the Colonies of the 
Cape and Natal. 

The Imperial Government has acted in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the majority in those two 
Colonies, as constitutionally expressed through 
their Miniskers. Thus the Imperial Government 
has deliberately overriden the wishes of the 
Colonists in a matter most vitally affecting their 
interests. 41 • • 



. \ 



The Constitution of the Cape. 

(To the Editor of the Westminster Gazette.) 

Sir, — In Mr. Balfour's defence of the Govern- 
ment policy in South Africa, contained in his 
Manchester speech on January 8, there is a 
remarkable omission of any reference to the 
fact that Her Majesty has Ministers at the Cape, 
and that they have opinions on the action pro- 
posed by the Government in its dealings with 
South Africa. Had we been dealing with Canada 
or Australia it would have been at once asked, 
What views do the Governments on the spot hold 
of the questions at issue which so vitally affect 
them? 

It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Balfour 
to ask the Colonial Governments of South Africa 
for the views they might hold. He tells us, 
*' Everybody was on an equality ; the man in the 
street knew as much els the man in the Cabinet.* 
But this was not because the Government had 
not at their disposal more information did they 
choose to use it or ask for it. " The man in the 
sUeet^^ co\i\d iio\i ^a"^ CiBi<9« '^Sxv\»\At% tor «a 
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aiithoritative expr«aBion of opinion; the Oovern- 
ment could and ought to have done bo. But Mr. 
BftUonr does not leave the question to mere nuit 
of knowledge on the GoTemmeot'a part ; he goes 
further, and Mlli ua how the OoTemmeot were 
led utrey : " If we or I meda ft mistake, we made 
it in common with the great nuwe not only of 
pnbho opinionin thie country, but of the portion of 
public opinion which knew moat of Booth African 
B&airs." The Government Uien followed an 
admittedly badly informed pablio opinioD. and 
took the advice of another section ot public 
opinion which they thought ooght to have been 
well -informed, but which Mr. Balfour now 
admits facta have proved to have been iU- 
informed. • • ■ 

Facta have now made it clear beyond dispute 
that had the Government asked Sir Alfred MUner 
for the views of the Cape, constitutionftlly ex- 
pressed, instead of receiving the resolutions of 
partisan meetings aa the opinion of the Colony, 
they would have avoided the terrible and diaos- 
trooB condition of things which we see to-day. 

Mr. Balfour's reference to deference to un- 
official advice reminds us ot the protest of one of 
the Australian colonies against the Imperial 
Government's action in following the advice of 
interested persona hero in place of the advice of 
the responaibte authorities on the spot. The 
Government of Queensland remonatrated in these 
words : " Considarabla dissatisfaction has for 
some years past been caused by the miaohievoua 
interference of pretended representatives of the 
Colonies in England, and ask that in fnture no 
statement made at Downing Street by persons not 
formaJly accredited by the Government of the 
Colony may be permitted to influence Her 
Majesty's advisera." • • • 

I have, etc., Pebcy A. Moltebo. 

London, January 29, 1900. 

Mr. J. Horley at Arbroath. 

{September 6, 1899.) 

The Case Clearly Set Forth. 

Gentlemen, — I did not suppose when some days 
ago I fixed the date uf thia meeting, that it would 
find US in a very acote phase ot a very acnte crisis. 
On another occasion J should have liked very 
mach to have talked to you about (hose domestic 
questions which, after all, concern ns who live in 
tneae islands aa cloaely as any others. (Hear, 
hear.) Bat it ia idle, whan you hear the sonnd 
ot approaching war in yonr ears, to talk about 
ground values or old-age pensions, or any of these 
things, and without being uncharitable I am told 
that I am going beyond my duty, or even my 
rights, in addresBing you, that the bituation is so 
critical that nothing bnt silence is the proper 
attitude for anybody who addresaes a British 
audience. Yes, but two must play at silence ~ 
(hear, hear) — and when the air resounas 
wiih the claroonr of those who ought to be 
steadying public opinion, instead of inciting it 
to new impatience and new excitement, I think 
after all that the very hnmblest of Members of 
Parliament may be considered free to address his 
constituents. No. I would say more — not only 
free, bnt this is one of the moments when it is his 
bonnden duly— ("hear, hear," and choera)— and 
his highest raaponaibility to examine, with those 
who sent him to Parliament, what the conditions 
'n which the country now finds itself. ("Hear, 



WHAI WAB WOTTLD MBAK FOR BOUTH aFRICA. 

I am Quite alive to my responaibilKles. I do 
not put tbem any higher than this : that I harpcn 
to be the Member for the Montrose hnrghs— 
("hear, hear," and cheers) -and I submit to you 
that it is my duty, when we see the fiend of war 
sailing slowly upon btsck expanded wings across 
our horizon, it is the doty of a member of Parlia- 
ment to tell hie couHtitnents what he thinks of to 
ominous a situation— (" hear, hear." and cheers) — 
because you all know, the moment the first shot 
is fired, then all the origins, the first contentions, 
are forgotten, and the whole basinesa is involved 
with passion and prejudice and the thirst for 
maatery, and truth and justice are overwhelmed 
in what the poet describes aa floods and whirl- 
winds of tempestuous tre. I want us to consider 
before then what is the situation — I want us to 
ooDsider it before the nevraboys are shouting 
in the streets cries of " Brilliant victory and 
enormous slaughter." (Hear, hear-) • • ■ 

I have said I should avoid any party or personal 
references; bat I will say at once, without any 
beating about the bush, that what I am after is 
this : To bring into your minds this proposition — 
that all the evils snd mischiefs of delay in con- 
nection with the present situation in South Africa 
are dust in the balance compared with the evils 
and mischiefs of a war in South Africa. ("Hear. 
hear," and t^eers.) I do not speak-because I 
want to avoid controversy so far as I oon — I do 
not apeak of the harm done to our national credit 
and national hononr. t do not speak of the 
weakening ot our national strength at this 
moment. I speak of the evils and mischiefs tbal 
would be done by war to that pacification, that 
oonsolidslion of South Africa, which bos been the 
avowed aim of all statesmen of both parties in 
this conntry ever since these problems arose. 
(Cheers.) 



I assume that you all know the circumstances 
out of which this crisis has sprung. You all know 
I that, some fifteen years ago, the Transvaal — now 
I the South African Bepublic— was, by the Queen'a 
Government, investt-d with all the privileges of 
self-government in 1H84. Then there came what 
neither those who negotiated that arrangement on 
this side, nor those who negotiated it on the aide 
of the Transvaal, anticipated — there came a 
discovery of gold. The discovery of gold was 
followed, and it always is, by the immigration 
into the territory inhabited by a pastoral people, 
very limited in numbers, Srst of all, ot a number 
ot persons who I suppose, witliout want ot 
Christian charily, one may say were not exactly 
the salt of the earth. (Laughter.) • • > 

The difficulty is not owing to the Transvaal 
Government ; it is certainly not owing to onr 
Government ; the difficulty arises from the cir- 
cumalaucea of the case. * > > 



bear," sod ciheen.) 



Now, we all agr^ that there is a state of things 
in the South African Republic which is in the 
highest d^ree desirable to have put right. 
(Cheers.) That ia my first proposition. Thia ia 
my second proposition — In trying to gat that state 
of things put right, we maat remember that 
the South African Repablic haa good grounds 
for caution, and that no languiLga should be 
□Bed which should feed the suspicion of the 
Government of the South African Republic that 
under the 'p\e& ol TeloiTO. -we. -trvfa 'ua*«!i!i'CMaix 
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Government at the present jnnctare, a con- 
sideration which would not only not impair 
but truly strengthen the foundations of the 
Empire m South Africa. (G. 9530, p. 15.) 

On 28th September the majority of the 
members of the Gape Legislature made a final 
appeal to the Queen to aco«pt the Joint Gom- 
mission and avert war. 

(G. 9630, p. 39.| 

We turn now to what the Ministers of Natal 
were doing in the same direction. They made a 
strenuous effort to arrest Mr. Ghamberlain*s pro- 
gress towards war on the 12th of June, 1899. 
Their protest ran as follows : — 

(Minute.) 
Prime Minister's Office, Pietermaritzburg, 
June 17, 1899. 

Ministers view with the greatest concern the 
present extremely critical position in South Africa. 

It is unnecessary for Ministers to point out that 
war between the two principal white races in 
South Africa would be a terrible calamity, and 
should not be resorted to until all possible means 
of bringing about a peaceful solution of the present 
difficulties had been tried and had failed. 

Ministers desire to impress on Your Excellency 
and on His Excellency the High Gommissioner 
that the outbreak of hostilities between Great 
Britain and the South African Bepublic might 
lead to civil war, and would, in any case, tend to 
the perpetuation of racial bitterness, and to 
seriously retard the progress and prosperity of 
South Africa. 

Ministers would further point out that should 
war unfortunately break out, Natal would prob- 
ably become the field of operations, and as this 
Government would, as a matter of course, give 
its loyal and active support to Her Majesty's 
Government, Natal would thereafter be regarded 
by the South African Republic and the Orange 
Free State with suspicious and unfriendly feelings. 



Was there a Conspiracy Against 
British Rule? 

{No. 13 y S.A,C.C:8 Publication*.) 

In the next place the friendliness of the State 
to Great Britain, despite the theft of the Kimber- 
ley diamond fields, has been consistent and indeed 
proverbial. The late President Brand was knighted 
by the Queen for his services to England. When 
his successor, Mr. Beitz, was elected President, 
he refused to accept the post until it had been 
offered to his intimate friend — that great English- 
man — Sir George Grey. Further, the Free State 
has granted perfect equality, and possesses a 
Government which in every one of its depart- 
ments is beyond reproach. It is true that in 
consequence of the Bald it concluded a defensive 
alliance with the Transvaal, but how little this 
. was held by English statesmen to imply hostility 
to Great Britain was shown by Mr. Balfour's 
declaration that he no more expected to be at war 
with the Orange Free State than with Switzer- 
land. 

Mr. Schreiner, the late Cape Premier. 

{No. 5 S.A.C.C.U Publications.) 

" Mr. Speaker, the Session has now drawn to a 

close, and it is my duty to move the adjournment 

of the House, but in doing ao I think it will not b© 

oai of place if I ahoald address a few words to the 



House and to the country at the close of this me- 
morable Session, and at such a specially crucial 
period in the history of South Africa." 4i 4> 4* 

(And after impassioned appeals to the Givil 
Administrators, political organisations, the press, 
and the church, he adds) : — 

*♦ And I would say to every one in this country, 
to every man and woman, and even to every 
child, whose soul is not embittered by party 
views, work in the same direction. Strive to live 
and let live with your fellow -men. If your differ- 
ences are intense, try to look always at the other 
side of the shield. Try to realise the way in 
which the other person looks at it, and work 
always to the same goal to preserve the colony 
from those possible future evils and that impend- 
ing ruin which is almost worse than death, which 
arises from a people divided against itself 
by antagonism and hatred, and in sections 
and classes on racial or on party lines. Every 

gerson has a responsibility in this country, and I 
ope that every person wiU take it up and bear his 
share of that burden, m * nt 

In conclusion, I wish to say this — that I do not 
intend to say any words now indicating the part 
I have played in striving to establish peace in 
South Airica. All of us are architects oi fate as 
we stand here. But the day is not yet when a true 
verdict can be given with regard to the work of 
anyone here. History alone will tell what each of 
us has done." 



A Constitutional Point of Yiew. 

{No. 32 S.A.C.C:i Publications.) 

It is a fact of the utmost significance that the 
policy of Her Majesty's Government, which has 
resulted in war with the Transvaal and Free 
State, has been pursued in defiance of the most 
urgent and solemn remonstrances on the part of 
the Ministers of the Queen in the Golonies of the 
Gape and Natal. 

The Imperial Government has acted in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the majority in those two 
Golonies, as constitutionally expressed through 
their Ministers. Thus the Imperial Government 
has deliberately overriden the wishes of the 
Golonists in a matter most vitally affecting their 
interests, ^i • • 



1 



The Constitution of the Cape. 

(To the Editor of the Westmimter Gazette.) 

Sir,— In Mr. Balfour's defence of the Govern- 
ment policy in South Africa, contained in his 
Manchester speech on January 8, there is a 
remarkable omission of any reference to the 
fact that Her Majesty has Ministers at the Cape, 
and that they have opinions on the action pro- 
posed by the Government in its dealings with 
South Africa. Had we been dealing with Canada 
or Australia it would have been at once asked. 
What views do the Governments on the spot hold 
of the questions at issue which so vitally affect 
them? 

It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Balfour 
to ask the Colonial Governments of South Africa 
for the views they might hold. He tells us, 
** Everybody was on an equality ; the man in the 
street knew as much as the man in the Cabinet.* 
But this was not because the Government had 
not at their disposal more information did they 
choose to use it or ask for it. " The man in the 
elreel^^ co\:A.d iio\i sje^ Cib:^ "^Siive^AT^ tor «a 
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Buthoritative ezpreasion of opinioD ; the Govem- 
ment ooald and ought to h«vB done so. Bnt Mr. 
Bklfonr does not leave the qoestion to mere want 
of knowledge on the Ckjvemmenl's pait ; he goes 
further, and t«ll» as how the Government were 
led aatray ; " If we or I mnde a miatake. wo made 
it in common with the great mass not only of 
pnblioopinioninthiacoantry. bnt o( the portion of 
public opinion which knew moat of South African 
affairs," The Government then followed an 
admittedly badly informed pobUc opinion, and 
took (be advice of another section of pnbLia 
opinion which they thought ought to have been 
well-informed, but which Mr. Balfour now 
admits tacts have proved to have been ill- 



WHAT WAB WOrLD UBAH f 
1*1 



It put U 



e alive to my responsibilities. I do 



Facts have now made it clear beyond dispate 
that had the Government asked Sir Alfred Milner 
for the views of the Cape, constitutionally ex- 
pressed, instead of receiving the resolntions of 
partisan meetings as the opinion of the Colony, 
they would have avoided the terrible and disM- 
trouH condition of things which we see to-day. 

Mr. Balfonr's reference to deference to nn- 
ofBcial advice reminds us of the protest of one of 
the Aaatralian colonies again et the Imperial 
Government's action in following the advice of 
interested persons here in place of the advice of 
the responsible anthorlties on the spot. The 
Govemment of Queensland remonstrated in these 
words : " Conaiderable dissatisfaction has for 
some years past been caused by the misohievoaa 
interference of pretended representatives of the 
Colonies in England, and ask that in tntore no 
statement made at Downing Street by persons not 
formally accredited by the Govemment of the 
Colony may be permitted to inflnenoe Her 
Majeaty'a advisers." • • * 

I have, ific, Pkiu,t A, Molteno. 

London, January 29, 1900. 

Hr. J. Horley at Arbroath. 

{Septnaber 6, 1899.) 

The Case Clearly Set Forth. 

Gentlemen, — I did not suppose when some days 
ago I fixed the date uf tbis meeting, that it would 
find us in a very acute phase uf a very acute crisis. 
On another occasion I should have liked very 
much to have talked to you about those domestic 
queationa which, after all, concern us who live in 
these islands as closely as any others. (Hear, 
hear.) But it is idle, when you heor the sound 
of approaching war in your ears, to talk about 
ground values or old-age pensions, or any of these 
things, and without being uncharitable I am told 
that I am going beyond my duty, or even my 
rights, in addressing you, that the situation is so 
critical that nothing but silence is the proper 
attitude for anybody who addresses a British 
audience. Yes. but two must play at silence — 
(bear, hear) — and when the air resoonos 
with the clamoor of those who ought to be 
steadying public opinion, instead of inciting it 
to new impatience and now excitement. I think 
alter all that the very humblest of Members of 
Parliament may be considered free to address his 
constituents. No, I would aay more — not only ' 
free, bat this ia one of the momenta when it ia bis ' 
bonnden duty— (" hear, hear," and cheers)— and 
his highest responsibility to examine, with those 
who sent him to Parliament, what tbe conditiona 
are in which the country now finds itself. ("Hear, 
hear, " and oheera.) 



bs the Member for the Montrose bnrglis 

(" hear, hear." and cheers) ~ and I submit to you 
that it is my duty, when we see the fiend of war 
sailing slowly upon black expanded wings acrcsa 
our horizon, it is the duty of a member of Parlia- 
ment to tell hia oonstitnents what be thinks of to 
ominous a sltoation — (" hear, hear," and cheers) — 
because you all know, the moment the first shot 
Is fired, then all the origins, the first contentions, 
are forgotten, and the whole business is involved 
with passion and prejudice and the thirst tor 
mastery, and truth and justice are overwhelmed 
in what the poet describes as fiooda and whirl- 
winds of tempestuous fire. I want OS to consider 
before then what ia the situation — I want us to 
consider it before tbe newsboys are shouting 
in the streets cries of " Brilliant victory and 

I enormous slaughtor." (Hear, bear.) ■ ■ • 

' I have said I should avoid any party or personal 
references; but I will say at once, without any 
beating about the bush, that what I am after is 
this: To bring into your minds thia propoaition — 
that all the evils and mischiefs of delay in con- 
nection with the present situation in South Afric* 
are dust in the balance compared with the evils 
and mischiefs of a war in South Africa. ("Hear, 
hear," and cheers.) I do not speak —because I 
want to avoid oontroversy so far aa I can — I do 
not speak of the harm done to our national credit 
and national honour. I do not speak of the 
weakening of oar national strength at this 
moment. I speak of the evils and mischiefs that 

' would be done by war to that pacification, that 
consolidation of Sonth Africa, which has been the 
avowed aim of all statesmen of both parties in 

! thia country ever since these problems arose. 
(Cheers.) 

I assume that yoo all know the circnmstances 
out of which this crisis baa sprung. You all know 
that, some fifteen years ago, the Transvaal — now 
the Sooth African Eepublic— was, by the Queen's 
Govemment, inveeti-d with all the privileges of 
self-government in 1884. Then there came what 
neither those who negotiated that arrangement on 
this side, nor those who negotiated it on the side 
of the Tronavaal, anticipated — there came a 
discovery of gold. The discovery ot gold was 
followed, and it always is, by tbe immigration 
into the territory inhabited by a paatoral people. 
very limited in numbers, first of all, of a number 
of persons who I suppose, without want ot 
Christian charity, one may aay were not exactly 
the salt of the earth. (Laughter.) * ■ • 

The difficulty is not owing to the Transvaal 
Government ; it is certainly not owing to our 
Government ; the difficulty arises from the cir- 
9 of the case. * * • 



my first proposition. This i) 
my second proposition— In trying to get that state 
of things put right, we mast remember that 
the South African Republic has good grounds 
for caution, and that no language should be 
nsed which should feed the suspicion of the 
Govemment of the South African Republic that 
andei the 'e\e»i oV ttlorav -we ■wSia \n*«»^.'^»Kt 
counted Itom fewn- ^;' ^«k , V««.x T *ai*^ fisisasCT.^ 
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Government at the present juncture, a con- 
sideration which would not only not impair 
but truly strengthen the foundations of the 
Empire in South Africa. (C. 9530, p. 15.) 

On 28th September the majority of the 
members of the Cape Legislature made a final 
appeal to the Queen to aco«pt the Joint Com- 
mission and avert war. 

(C. 9630. p. 39.J 

We turn now to what the Ministers of Natal 
were doing in the same direction. They made a 
strenuous effort to arrest Mr. Chamberlain's pro- 
gress towards war on the 12th of June, 1899. 
Their protest ran as follo>\B : — 

(Minute.) 
Prime Minister's Office, Pietermaritzburg, 
June 17, 1899. 

Ministers view with the greatest concern the 
present extremely critical position in South Africa. 

It is unnecessary for Ministers to point out that 
war between the two principal white races in 
South Africa would be a terrible calamity, and 
should not be resorted to until all possible means 
of bringing about a peaceful solution of the present 
difficulties had been tried and had failed. 

Ministers desire to impress on Your Excellency 
and on His Excellency the High Commissioner 
that the outbreak of hostilities between Great 
Britain and the South African Bepublic might 
lead to civil war, and would, in any case, tend to 
the perpetuation of racial bitterness, and to 
seriously retard the progress and prosperity of 
South Africa. 

Ministers would further point out that should 
war unfortunately break out. Natal would prob- 
ably become the field of operations, and as this 
Government would, as a matter of course, give 
its loyal and active support to Her Majesty's 
Government, Natal would thereafter be regarded 
by the South African Bepublic and the Orange 
Free State with suspicious and unfriendly feelings. 



Was there a Conspiracy Against 
British Rule? 

{No, 13, S.A,C,C:8 Publications.) 

In the next place the friendliness of the State 
to Great Britam, despite the theft of the Eimber- 
ley diamond fields, has been consistent and indeed 
proverbial. The late President Brand was knighted 
by the Queen for his services to England. When 
his successor, Mr. Beitz, was elected President, 
he refused to accept the post until it had been 
offered to his intimate friend — that great English- 
man — Sir George Grey. Further, 5ie Free State 
has granted perfect equality, and possesses a 
Government which in every one of its depart- 
ments is beyond reproach. It is true that in 
consequence of the Baid it concluded a defensive 
alliance with the Transvaal, but how little this 
. was held by English statesmen to imply hostility 
to Great Britain was shown by Mr. Balfour's 
declaration that he no more expected to be at war 
with the Orange Free State than with Switzer- 
land. 

Mr. Schreiner, the late Cape Premier. 

(No. 5 S.A.C.C.'s Publications.) 

" Mr. Speaker, the Session has now drawn to a 

dose, and it is my duty to move the adjournment 

of the House, but in doing bo I think it will not be 

oai of place if I aboald addreaa a few words to the 



House and to the country at the close of this me- 
morable Session, and at such a specially crucial 
period in the history of South Africa." 4i m * 

(And after impassioned appeals to the Civil 
Administrators, political organisations, the press, 
and the church, he adds) : — 

** And I would say to every one in this country, 
to every man and woman, and even to every 
child, whose soul is not embittered by party 
views, work in the same direction. Strive to live 
and let live with your fellow-men. If your differ- 
ences are intense, try to look always at the other 
side of the shield. Try to realise the way in 
which the other person looks at it, and work 
always to the same goal to preserve the colony 
from those possible future evils and that impend- 
ing ruin which is almost worse than death, which 
arises from a people divided against itself 
by antagonism and hatred, and in sections 
and classes on racial or on party lines. Every 
person has a responsibility in this country, and I 
hope that every person will take it up and bear his 
share of that burden. 4( ^ 4( 

In conclusion, I wish to say this — that I do not 
intend to say any words now indicating the part 
I have played in striving to establish peace in 
South Airica. All of us are architects of fate as 
we stand here. But the day is not yet when a true 
verdict can be given with regard to the work of 
anyone here. History alone will tell what each of 
us has done." 



A Constitutional Point of Yiew. 

(No. 32 S.A.C.Cs Publications.) 

It is a fact of the utmost significance that the 
policy of Her Majesty's Government, which has 
resulted in war with the Transvaal and Free 
State, has been pursued in defiance of the most 
urgent and solemn remonstrances on the part of 
the Ministers of the Queen in the Colonies of the 
Cflipe and Natal. 

The Imperial Government has acted in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the majority in those two 
Colonies, as constitutionally expressed through 
their Ministers. Thus the Imperial Government 
has deliberately overriden the wishes of the 
Colonists in a matter most vitally affecting their 
interests, ^i • • 



The Constitution of the Cape. 

(To the Editor of the Westminster Gazette.) 

Sir,— In Mr. Balfour's defence of the Govern- 
ment policy in South Africa, contained in his 
Manchester speech on January 8, there is a 
remarkable omission of any reference to the 
fact that Her Majesty has Ministers at the Cape, 
and that they have opinions on the action pro- 
posed by the Government in its dealings with 
South Africa. Had we been dealing with Canada 
or Australia it would have been at once asked, 
What views do the Governments on the spot hold 
of the questions at issue which so vitally affect 
them? 

It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Balfour 
to ask the Colonial Governments of South Africa 
for the views they might hold. He tells us, 
" Everybody was on an equality ; the man in the 
street knew as much as the man in the Cabinet.' 
But this was not because the Government had 
not at their disposal more information did they 
choose to use it or ask for it. ** The man in the 
Blieel^^ co\i\d iio\i «Ji^ CiBi^ "^SiiSs^At^ tor «xl 
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Aathoritktive expreasion ot opinioD ; the Oovem- 
mect could and ought to have done eo. Bat Mr. 
Balfour does not leave the qneation to mare n»nt 
ol kuDwladge on the Govemmeiit'B part ; he goei 
further, ftnd tells na how the Oovemment were 
led Mtmy : "It we or I made a mistake, we made 
it in common with (he great maas not only oF 
pablio opinioninthiBoonntry, bat ot the portion of 
puhlic opinion which knew moat of Boath Africaji 
Affairs." The Government then followed an 
admittedly badly intormed pablio opiaioD, and 
took the advice ot another section of pablio 
opinion which they thought ought to have been 
well-informed, bat which Mr. Balfour now 
admita facta have proved (o have been Ill- 
informed. • ■ • 

Facte have now made it clear beyond dispute 
that had the Government asked Sir Alfred Hiloer 
for the views of the Cape, constitutionally ex- 
pressed, instead ot receiving the resolutions of 
partisan meetings as the opinion ot the Colony, 
they would have avoided the terrible and disas- 
trous condition ot things which we see to-day. 

Mr. Baltoar's reference to deference to un. 
official advice reminds as ot the protest of one of 
the Australian colonies against the Imperial 
Government's action in following the advice ot 
interested persons here in place of the advice ot 
the reaponsible authorities on the spot. The 
Govemment of Queensland remonstrated in theae 
words : " Considerable diaaatisfaction has tor | 
•ome years past been caused by the mischievous ' 
inlerference of pretended repreaentatives of the 
Colonies in England, and aak that in future no 
statement made at Downing Street by persons not 
formally accredited by the Government ot the 
Colony may be permitted to inflnenoe Her 
Uajesty's advisers." > • • 

I have, iftc, Puacv A. Molteso. 

London, Jannory 29, 1900. 



Hr, J. Horley at Arbroath. 

(September 6, 1S99.) 

The Case Clearly Set Forth. 

Gentlemen,— I did not suppose when some days 
ago I fixed the date ot this meeting, that it would 
find as in a very acute phase of a very acute criaia. 
On another occasion I ahoald have liked very 
much lo have talked to you about those domestic 
questions which, after all, concern us who live in 
these islands as closely aa any others. (Hear, 
hear.) But it is idle, when you hear the sound 
ot approaching war in your ears, to talk about 
ground values or old-age pensions, or any ot these 
things, and without being uncharitable I am told 
that I am going beyond my duty, or even my 
rights, in addressing you, that the bituation is so 
critical that nothing but silence is the proper 
attitude for anybody who addresses a British 
audience. Yes, but two must play at silenco — 
(hear, hear) — and when the air resounos 
with (he clamour of those who onght to be 
steadying public opinion, instead of inciting it 
(o new impatience and new excitement, I think 
after all that the very humblest ot Members of 
Parliament may be considered free to address his 
constituents. No, I would say more— not only 
free, but this is one ot the moments when it is his 
bounden duty — ("hear, hear," and cheers) — and 
his highest responsibility to examine, with thoee 
who sent him to Parliament, what the conditions 
an in which the country now finds itself. ("Hear, 
hear, " and cheers.) 



I am quite alive to my responsibilities. I do 
not pat them any higher Chan this : that I hanptn 
to be the Member for (he Montrose bnrgha— 
("hear, hear," and cheers) — and I submit to you 
that it is my duty, when we aee the fiend of war 
sailing slowly upon black expanded wings acroas 
our horizon, it is the duty of a member of Parlia- 
ment to tell bis constituents what he thinks ot to 
ominous a aituation— (" hear, hear," and cheer*) — 
because you all know, the moment (he first shot 

I is fired, then all the origins, the first contentions, 
are forgotten, and the whole business is involved 
with passion and prejudice and the thirst for 
mastery, and truth and justice are overwhelmed 
in what the poet describes aa floods and whirl- 
winds of tempestuous fire. I want ua to consider 
before then what is the aituation — I want us to 
consider i( before the newaboys are ahouting 
in the streets cries of " BrilUant victory and 
enormous slaughter." (Hear, hear.) • • • 

I have aaid I nhould avoid any party or personal 
references; but I will say at once, without any 
beating about the hush, that what I am after is 
this : To bring into your minds this proposition — 
that all the evils snd mischiefs ot delay in con- 
nection with the present situation in South Africa 
are dast in the balance compared with the evils 
and mischiefs ot a war in South Africa. ("Hear, 
hear," and cheers.) I do not speak — because I 

j want to avoid controversy so far as I can — I do 
not speak of the barm done to our national credit 
and national honour. I do not speak of the 
weakening of our national strength at this 
moment. I speak of the evils and mischiefs (hat 
would be done by war to that pacification, that 
consolidation of South Africa, which has been the 
avowed aim of all statesmen of both parties in 
this country ever since these problema arose. 
(Cheers.) 

I assume that yon all know the circnmslances 
out of which this crisis haa sprung. You all know 
that, some fifteen years ago, the Transvaal—now 
the South African Republic— waa, by the Queen's 
Government, invested with all (he privileges of 
self-government in 1H84. Then there came what 
neither those who negotiated that arrangement on 
this side, nor those who n^otiated it on tbe side 
ot the Transvaal, anticipated — there came a 
discovery of gold. The discovery of gold waa 
followed, and it always is, by the immigration 
into the territory inhabited by a pastoral people, 
very limited in numbers, first of all. of a number 
ot persons who I sappose, without want of 
Christian charity, one may say were not exactly 
the aalt of the earth. (Laughter.) • • ■ 

Tbe difficulty is not owing to the Transvaal 
Government ; it is certainly not owing to our 
Government; the difficulty arise! from the cir- 
cumstsjices ot the case. • • • 

FIVE POINTS OF AOKEBUEHT. 

Now, we all agr^ that there is a state of (hinija 
in the South African Bepublio which is in the 
highest degree desirable to have put right. 
(Cheers.) That is my first proposition. This is 
my second proposition— In trying to get (bat stale 
of things put right, we must remember that 
the South African Republic has good grounds 
for caution, and that no languuge should be 
used which should feed the suspicion of the 
Government of the South African Republic that 
under the 'pVw. tA lelorm "jit ■wS^ 'vi**ji!v'OcsKt 
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Lord Lansdowne, in the House of Lords, said : — 

(Manchester Guardian, March 16, 1901.) 

** We believed that the country was not ready for war in the mouths of June and 
July, 1899, and we therefore contented ourselves with taking those measures we were 
advised were sufficient to ensure the safety of the colonies." 

Desperate Hen are Liable to adopt Extreme Courses. 

ThOvBoers had been arming, too, and, being close at hand, and their preparations 
much simpler than ours, they had been prepared to strike for some time, not knowing 
when we might consider it safe to make a dash. Their army comprised the whole adult 
male population, each man being at once a tiller of the soil, landowner, citizen, and 
soldier, while many of them were also members and officials of the Government. These 
men, carrying their lives in their hands ; parting from the dear ones at home, to whom 
they well knew they might never return ; risking the loss of their well-loved farms and 
properties, went forth to meet the horrors of war, the life of the cramped trench or the 
ever-changing camp, simply because of their over-mastering love of independence. 
Finding, as time wore on, that their forces were quite unequal to contest with our 
immeasurably superior numbers, the old men with their white beards, and the schoolboys 
of 13 years and upwards, joined their better qualified compatriots. Surely we, as 
Englishmen, can sympathise with such devotion ! We should wish to feel that we would 
emulate it ; to excel it would be impossible. 

When a Minister of Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet, Mr. Chamberlain said : — 

** The Boers are not naturally a warlike race ; they are a homely, mdustrious, but 
somewhat rude and uncivilised nation of farmers living on the produce of the soil ; they 
are animated by a deep and even stern religious sentiment, and they inherit from their 
ancestors, the men who won the independence of Holland from the oppressive rule of 
^hilip II. of Spain, their unconquerable love of freedom and liberty. Are not these 
qualities which commend themselves to men of the English race, are they not virtues 
which we are proud to believe form the best characteristics of the English people ? " 

If the "ultimatum" was wrong, it was so because it made a certainty of that 
which before it was all but a certainty. Seeing that the population of Great Britain 
and her Colonies is as 256 to 1 against the Boers, the chances of their beating us were 
hopeless, except in the event of powerful intervention, when our forces might have had to 
be withdrawn in order to protect a more vital part. Intervention has not come, nor was 
it likely to come ; for, however severe may be the world's condemnation of what they 
desQribe as our ** grabbing and bullying tendencies," an equal struggle between a nation 
of 50 millions of people, with a highly-trained army and nayy, and ourselves would be 
a remedy which would be sm*e to produce much more mischief than the disease it was. 
intended to cure. 

While the chance of intervention was improbable, on the above and other 
grounds, yet there was the danger which might result from the intense bitterness of 
foreign condemnation of our policy — a danger not to be lightly despised. 

And, after all, what is the meaning of negotiations ? Webster defines to negotiate 

as ''to procure by mutual intercourse and agreement with another." Whether rightly or 

wrongly, to the vast majority of people a negotiation implies a desire on the part of two 

people who differ to make an effort to agree by a friendly meeting, the dominant note of 

which is to effect an amicable settlement by adoptVtig t\i^ Gommoxi ^xoc^^^ of "give 
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and take.** How can success be hoped for if one of the parties employs threatening and 
disagreeable, if not insulting language, and follows this by asserting that he means to have 
his full ten -tenths, — the whole of his claim ? Would it not have been nobler on our part, 
as well as better policy, to have maintained a friendly attitude and graciously conceded 
the one-tenth ? As Mr. Leonai'd Courtney truly says : ^^ History will show.^^ 



The Sequel to a Slander. 

On 6th October, 1899, the Daily Mail wrote : — 

*' It is melancholy to reflect that this hour of danger to British interests in South 
Africa in largely due to the blindness of General Butler. 

**He must have known that our forces there were totally inadequate, and should 
have stirred the home Government to action instead of administering soothing syrup. 

** Next to President Kruger and the Little Englanders who have egged him on to his- 
defiance of Britain, Sir W. Butler has been the cause of the present war." 



(Westminister Gazette, September 11, 1900.) 

'* The appointment of General Sib William Butleb to the Aldershot command is an 
excellent one, and the War Office is to be commended for its choice of an officer who 
has the courage of his opinions and who will have ample scope for his great ability. 
We want not only a good soldier but a strong man at Aldershot. It is the most 
important of our military stations, and the character of the training there exercises a 
wide-spreading influence on the type of instruction for the whole Army. Sir WilUam 
Butler is tlie more to be congratulated on account of the patient dignity with which he 
bore himself throughout the remarkable campaign of calumny of which he was th» 
victim not long since." 



{The Star, September 11, 1900.) 

" The final seal has been set on the vindication of General Sir William Butler 
by his appointment to the Aldershot command. Lord Wolseley, we believe, once 
described Sir William Butler as " the ablest general in the British Army," and there is 
no doubt that this high praise is merited. It is satisfactory to find that the virulence 
and the violence of the Yellow Press have not prevailed against the brilliant record of 
this distinguished soldier." 



The reader is reminded t/iat the speeches of Mr. JOHN 
MOBLEY, Sir WILLIAM HABCOUBT, and Mr. LBONABI> 



COUBTNEY, given in this section, 
have special significance. 



the War, and 



Our South African Colonists trying 
to Prevent War. 

(No. 27 S.A.C.Ci Publications.) 

High Commissioner Sib Alfbed Milneb to 
Mb. Chambeblain. 

(Received 8 a.m., September 22, 1899.) 

[Answered by No, 14.] 

TELEGRAM. 

(Extract.) 

September 21st. No. 4. — Ministers have just 
sent me a Minute asking me to forward the 
following message for the consideration of Her 
Majesty's Government : — 

Ministers unanimously beg Her Majesty's 
Government to believe that their best efforts 
haive been spent in endeavouring to aid in 



securing a peaceful and satisfactory settle- 
ment of the Transvaal crisis and to weigh 
well their earnest conviction that the situa- 
tion is now one in which great efforts should 
be made by the exercise of a spirit of mag- 
nanimous compromise to avert the calamity 
which seriously threatens the British Pro- 
vinces in South Africa and not only the 
Republics. It is not open to doubt that the 
issue of a war could only be a victory for the 
Imperial arms, but the evil consequences of 
the perhaps prolonged struggle which would 
take place would be far-reaching and abiding 
for generations, and would affect alike the 
European and the native populations. 
They desire me to add that this message is an 
indication that they are deeply persuaded 
that the main, they fear the only, hoi^e ol 
avoiding ^mcYl ^ c»\a»m\V^ \& ^\a»x%^ ts^rrkox^ 
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Government at the present jonctare, a con- 
sideration which would not only not impair 
but traly strengthen the foundations of the 
Empire in South Africa. (G. 95B0, p. 15.) 

On 28th September the majority of the 
members of the Gape Legislature made a final 
appeal to the Queen to accept the Joint Gom- 
mission and avert war. 

(G. 9630, p. 39.| 

We turn now to what the Ministers of Natal 
were doing in the same direction. They made a 
strenuous effort to arrest Mr. Ghamberlain*s pro- 
gress towards war on the 12th of June, 1899. 
Their protest ran as follows : — 

(Minute.) 
Prime Minister's Office, Pietermaritzburg, 
June 17, 1899. 

Ministers view with the greatest concern the 
present extremely critical position in South Africa. 

It is unnecessary for Ministers to point out that 
war between the two principal white races in 
South Africa would be a terrible calamity, and 
should not be resorted to until all possible means 
of bringing about a peaceful solution of the present 
difficulties had been tried and had failed. 

Ministers desire to impress on Your Excellency 
and on His Excellency the High Gommissioner 
that the outbreak of hostilities between Great 
Britain and the South African Bepublic might 
lead to civil war, and would, in any case, tend to 
the perpetuation of racial bitterness, and to 
seriously retard the progress and prosperity of 
South Africa. 

Ministers would further point out that should 
war unfortunately break out, Natal would prob- 
ably become the field of operations, and as this 
Government would, as a matter of course, give 
its loyal and active support to Her Majesty's 
Government, Natal would thereafter be regarded 
by the South African Republic and the Orange 
Free State with suspicious and unfriendly feelings. 



Was there a Conspiracy Against 
British Rule? 

{No, 13, S.A.C,C:s Publications.) 

In the next place the friendliness of the State 
to Great Britam, despite the theft of the Kimber- 
ley diamond fields, has been consistent and indeed 
proverbial. The late President Brand was knighted 
by the Queen for his services to England. When 
his successor, Mr. Beitz, was elected President, 
he refused to accept the post until it had been 
offered to his intimate friend — that great English- 
man — Sir George Grey. Further, the Free State 
has granted perfect equality, and possesses a 
Government which in every one of its depart- 
ments is beyond reproach. It is true that in 
consequence of the Kaid it concluded a defensive 
alliance with the Transvaal, but how little this 
. was held by English statesmen to imply hostility 
to Great Britain was shown by Mr. Balfour's 
declaration that he no more expected to be at war 
with the Orange Free State than with Switzer- 
land. 

Mr. Schreiner, the late Cape Premier. 

(No. 5 S.A.C.C.*8 Publications.) 

'* Mr. Speaker, the Session has now drawn to a 

cJose, and it is my duty to move the adjournment 

o/ the House, but in doing so I think it will not be 

not of place if I ahould address a few words to the 



House and to the country at the close of this me- 
morable Session, and at such a specially crucial 
period in the history of South Africa." 4r m * 

(And after impassioned appeals to the Givil 
Administrators, political organisations, the press, 
and the church, he adds) : — 

"And I would say to every one in this country, 
to every man and woman, and even to every 
child, whose soul is not embittered by party 
views, work in the same direction. Strive to live 
and let live with your fellow-men. If your differ- 
ences are intense, try to look always at the other 
side of the shield. Try to realise the way in 
which the other person looks at it, and work 
always to the same goal to preserve the colony 
from those possible future evils and that impend- 
ing ruin which is almost worse than death, which 
arises from a people divided against itself 
by antagonism smd hatred, and in sections 
and classes on racial or on party lines. Every 
person has a responsibility in this country, and I 
hope that every person will take it up and bear his 
share of that burden. * * * 

In conclusion, I wish to say this — that I do not 
intend to say any words now indicating the part 
I have played in striving to establish peace in 
South Airica. All of us are architects of fate as 
we stand here. But the day is not yet when a true 
verdict can be given with regard to the work of 
anyone here. History alone will tell what each of 
us has done." 



A Constitutional Point of View. 

{No. 32 S.A,C.C.'s Publications.) 

It is a fact of the utmost significance that the 
policy of Her Majesty's Government, which has 
resulted in war with the Transvaal and Free 
State, has been pursued in defiance of the most 
urgent and solemn remonstrances on the part of 
the Ministers of the Queen in the Golonies of the 
Gape and Natal. 

The Imperial Government has acted in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the majority in those two 
Golonies, as constitutionally expressed through 
their Ministers. Thus the Imperial Government 
has deliberately overriden the wishes of the 
Golonists in a matter most vitally affecting their 
interests. 4r • • 



1 



The Constitution of the Cape. 

(To the Editor of the Westminster Gazette.) 

Sir, — In Mr. Balfour's defence of the Govern- 
ment policy in South Airica. contained in his 
Manchester speech on January 8, there is a 
remarkable omission of any reference to the 
fact that Her Majesty has Ministers at the Gape, 
and that they have opinions on the action pro- 
posed by the Government in its dealings with 
South Africa. Had we been dealing with Gaiiada 
or Australia it would have been at once asked. 
What views do the Governments on the spot hold 
of the questions at issue which so vitally affect 
them? 

It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Balfour 
to ask the Golonial Governments of South Africa 
for the views they might hold. He tells us, 
'* Everybody was on an equality ; the man in the 
street knew as much as the man in the Gabinet.' 
But this was not because the Government had 
not at their disposal more information did they 
choose to use it or ask for it. " The man in the 
slieel^^ cou\d lioVi «j^ C>v^ '!£.\siY&\Ax« tor an 
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anthoritfttiye eipre«sion of opinion; the Oovem- 
ment coald and oQgbt to tutve done bo. But Mr. 
BaUohi does not leave the queation to mere want 
of knowledge on the Government's put ; he goes 
further, and tellg na how the Government were 
led twtny : " If we or I made a mistake, we made 
it in common with the groat numa not only ot 
public opinioninthiaoonntry, but ot the portion of 
public opinion which knew nioBt of Souui African 
l^ftire." The Government Uien followed an 
admittedly bcuily informed public opinion, and 
took the advice of another eoction of public 
opinion which they thought ought to have been 
well-informed, bnt which Mr. Balfour now 
admits facts have proved to have been 111- 
informed. • a ■ 

Facts have now made it clear beyoad dispute 
that had the Government asked Sir Alfred MiJner 
for the views of the Cape, constitutionally ei- 
pressed, instead of receiving the reaolntions of 
partisan nfieetingB oa the opinion of the Colony, 
they would have avoided the terrible and dieae- 
trouB condition of things which we see to-day. 

Mr. Balfour's reference to deference to un- 
official advice reminds us of the protest of one of 
the Auatralian colonies against the Imperial 
Govorument'a action in following the advice of 
interested persons here in place of the advice of 
the reaponsible authorities on the spot. The 
Government of Queensland remonstrated in these 
words ; " Considerable dissatisfaction has for 
some years past been caused by the mischievous 
interference of pretended representatives of the 
Colonies in England, and asb that in future no 
statement made at Downing Btreet by persons not 
formally accredited hy the Government of tie 
Colony may be permitted to infiueuoe Her 1 
Majesty's advisers.'^ • • • 

I have, Ac, Pebci A. Moltbno. | 

London, January 29. 1900. 

Mr. J. Morley at Arbroath. 

{StpUtnber 6, 1899.) \ 

The Cttse Clearly Set Forth, 

Gentlemen, — I did not suppose when some days , 
ago I filed the date of this meeting, that it would 
find us m a very acute phase of a very acute crisis. 
On another occasion I should have liked very 
much to have talked to you about those domestic 
qoestiona which, after all. concern us who live in 
these iatands as closely aa any others. (Hear, 
hear.) But it is idle, when you hear the sound 
of approaching war in your ears, to talk about 
ground values or old-age pensions, or any of these 
things, and without being uncharitable I am told 
that I am going beyond my duty, or even my 
rights, in addreaaiog you. tliat the oituation is so 
critical that nothing but silence is the proper 
attitude for anybody who addreaaea a BritJah 
audience. Yea, but two must play at silence — 
(hear, hear) — sjid when the air reaonnna 
with the clamour ot those who ought to be 
flteadying pubhc opinion, instead of inciting it 
to new impatience and new excitement, I think 
after all that the very bnmblest of Members of 
Parliament maybe considered free to addreea hia 
constituents. Ko, I would say more — -not only 
free, but this is one of the moments when it is his 
bounden duty— ("hear, hear," and cheers) — and 
bis highest responsibility to examine, with those 
who sent him to Parliament, what the conditions 
are in which the country now finds itaelf. ("Hear, 
hear," and dbeerB.) 



I am quite alive to my reaponsibilitiee. I do 

not put them any higher than this : that I happen 
to be the Member for the Montrose bmrgna — 
("hear, hear," and cheers) -and I submit to you 
that it is my duty, when we see the fiend of war 
sailing slowly upon black expanded wings acFcei 
our horizon, it is the duty of a member of Parlia- 
ment to tell his oonstitnents what he thinks of to 
ominous a situation — (" hear, hear," and cheers) — 
because you all know, the moment the first shot 
ia fired, then all the origins, the firat contentions, 
are forgotten, and the whole bnsiness ia involved 
with passion and prejudice and the thirst for 
mastery, and truth and justice are overwhelmed 
in what the poet describes as floods and whirl- 
winds of tempestuous fire. I want us to consider 
before then what is the situation — I want Da to 
consider it before the newaboya are abonting 
in the streets cries ot " Brilliant victory and 
enormous alaughter." (Hear, bear.) * * > 

1 have said I nhonld avoid any party or personal 
reference*; but I will say at once, without any 
beating about the buah, that what I am Eitter is 
this : To bring into your minda this proposition — 
that all the evils and mischiefa of delay in con. 
nection with the present situation in South Africa 
are dust in the balance compared with the evils 
and mischiefs of a war in South Africa. (" Hear, 
hear," and cheers.) I do not apeak -because I 
want to avoid controversy so far as I can — I do 
not apeak of the harm done to our national credit 
and national honour. I do not apeak of the 
weakening ot our national strength at this 
moment. I apeak of the evils and mischiefs that 
would be done by war to that pacification, that 
consolidation ot South Africa, which has been the 
avowed aim of all statesmen ot both parties in 
this country ever since these problems aroae. 
(Cheers.) 



I aasnme that yon all know the circumstances 
I out of which this crisis has sprung. You all know 
I that, some fifteen years ago, the Transvaal — now 
the South African Eepublic— was. by the Queen's 
Government, invested with all the privileges ot 
self-government in LH84. Then there came what 
neither those who negotiated that arrangement on 
this side, nor those who negotiated it on the side 
of the Transvaal, anticipated — there came a 
discovery ot gold. The discovery of gold was 
foUowed. and it always is. by the immigration 
into the territory inhabited by a pastoral people, 
very limited in numbera, first of all, of a number 
of persons who I suppose, without want ot 
Christian charity, one may say were not exactly 
the salt of the earth. (Laughter.) ■ * ■ 

The difficulty is not owing to the Transvaal 
Government ; it is certainly not owing to onr 
Government; the difficulty arisea from the cir- 
cumstances ol the cose. > • • 



Now, we all agr^ that there is a state of tblncs 
in the South African Republic which is in the 
highest degree deairable to have put right, 
(Cheers.) That ia my first propoaition. This is 
my second proposition — In trying to get that state 
ot things put right, we must remember that 
the South African Republic has good grounds 
for caution, and that no languuge should be 
uaed which should feed the suspicion of the 
Government of the South African Republic that 
under the plea, ol tBtottn ■«« ■«NSti iji ^wriv'Oo.'sii 
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My third proposition is this, that in putting the 
state of things in Johannesburg and the Band 
right, we do not put a great many other even more 
serious things wrong, and I will explain to you, 
by-and-by, what I mean by that. Fourth — You 
must so shape your policy and so conduct your 
negotiations as to carry with you the sympathetic 
and the friendly judgment of the Dutch population 
in the various communities that make up the great 
province of South Africa. Fifth — Remember your 
pledged word ! That is the foundation on which 
I propose to build up the case that I shall present 
to you to-night. I have said that both sides agree. 

THE PERIL FROM THE PRESS. 

Yes, responsible men on both sides ; but human 
affairs are not always transacted by responsible 
men, they are not even always guided and shaped 
by responsible men ; and what is the danger of 
this situation is that irresponsible men, not 
looking at it from the point of view either of the 
strength of the Empire, or the good government of 
the Transvaal, or of South Africa as a whole, 
shall somehow or other sweep the sensible people 
off their feet. That is the danger. The other day 
there was a passage in a newspaper which I shall 
mention in a moment, where it was said : — 

'* We believe that excision and cauterisation 
only will effect a permanent cure. Not until the 
Boers have been completely defeated in the Held 
will the reputation of British arms and the 
authority of the paramount Power be habilitated." 

You will be rehabilitating the authority of the 
paramount Power, and restoring the reputation of 
British arms. That passage comes from a special 
correspondent at Pretoria, which is the capital of 
the Transvaal, of the Scotsniarit that very affable 
and genial organ of yours — (laughter) — which 
gives the poor Scottish Libersds such doses of 
excision and cauterisation, but which, after all, if 
we may judge from the last two elections in the 
very heart of the authority of this journal, has 
such wonderful little effect in curing the in- 
veterate Liberal malady of an incorrigible patient. 
(Laughter.) I have indicated principles which 
have been accepted by all statesmen who have had 
to consider this question. 

WHAT GOOD WILL VICTORY DO ? 

Now, suppose you have a war, and suppose 
that you are successful in that war. I assume that. 
As Swift said a good many years ago, ** I have 
never heard that ten men armed to the teeth were 
not very likely to be a match for a man in his 
nhirt." (Laughter.) I assume military success. 
Suppose you have won your battles, suppose, as 
was rather ominously foreshadowed by an impor- 
tant man a month ago, you have torn up the con- 
vention that settles our relations to tne South 
African Republic, and suppose you have incor- 
porated the Transvaal as a British province. Now 
what will you have done ? For one thing, you will 
in the process have divided the Dutch and the 
English in the Cape Colony. The supreme care 
of statesmen has been — both of South African 
statesmen and British statesmen — the supreme 
care has been to unite those two sections, an object 
in which great progress has been made. The ten 
armed men, then, having crumpled up the man in 
the shirt, the first result will be that you will have 
sown the seeds of division between the Dutch and 
the English in Cape Colony. 

ONLY IRELAND OVER AGAIN. 

Second, you will have turned the Orange Free 
State— which is now very good friends with us — 



into an enemy. Thirdly by the conflict between 
the two races of the whites — the English and the 
Dutch — the British and the Dutch— (laughter and 
cheers) — by the conflict you will have — indeed, 
some say you already have — stirred up a spirit of 
restlessness among the native population of South 
Africa. And considering the vast superiority in 
numbers, and the horrors of war between the 
white races and the Kaffirs, you cannot exaggerate 
the mischief of such a proceeding as that. What 
will you do next? You have won your battle. Yon 
will make the Transvaal Republic a Crown colony, 
and for a long time after your war it will have to 
be held by force, and everywhere in the circum- 
scription or district outside the Rand, where the 
gold is, where the British population is, you will 
set up a sort of loyalist Ulster, and everywhere 
outside of that you will find your Government 
and your authority corroded with the spirit of 
disaffection. 

Just look back a few years. In 1877 you annexed 
the Transvaal, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in 
perfect good faith, and with every intention of 
carrying out his promise — gave an undertaking 
to these men in these days that they should have 
Pet up a system of self-government. Did it hapi)en ? 
Not from any want oi good faith in Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach it did not happen, because for three 
and a half years after that 6tep was taken the sullen 
disaffection of the Boers in the Transvaal Republic 
was such that no statesman with a sense of re- 
sponsibility would have thought for a moment of 
conferring upon them these privileges of self- 
government which had been promised to them. 
Well, that is exactly the diflBculty that will con- 
front you the day after you believe yourselves to 
have ended the conflict. You will have to set up 
a government which will be Ireland over again 
with what is called a loyalist district, and outside 
of that an enormous territory, as I say, saturated 
with sullen disaffection. (Cheers.) Now, is this 
the wretched state of things that you are going to 
war over? Is a burden of this kind to be a<^lded 
to all the other burdens that lie upon the shoulders 
of those who administer this Empire? Is this 
burden to be added to it ? « « 4r 

A WORD FOR THE BIGHT-DAY CLOCK. 

We were told the other day that the sands in 
the hour-glass were running down. (Cheers.) I 
would not have an hour-glass. (" Hear, hear," 
laughter and cheers.) I would have a good» 
steady, old-fashioned eight-day clock. (Cheers 
and laughter.) If they have not got one at the 
Colonial Ofi&ce — (cheers and laughter) — I am sure 
there is one at the Foreign Office. (Loud cheers 
and laughter.) All their remonstrances with the 
Turk were done by the eight- day clock. (Cheers.) 

4t ♦ 4i 

HOW THE TRANSVAAL BEHAVED AFTER 
THE RAID. 

Here is what Sir Hercules Robinson, who was 
then the High Commissioner, said of the' conduct 
of the Government of the South African Republio 
then : — 

" I take this early opportunity of testifying in 
the strongest manner to the great moderation and 
forbearance of the Government of the South 
African Republic, under exceptionally trying cir- 
cumstances." 

Only three years ago ! Well, then the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Chamberlain, wrote this on the same 
occasion : — 

" President Kruger's magnanimity, if he were 
to hand over the prisoners, would be very highly 
appreciated by me." 
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In another pctasoge he says, writing to Presi- 
dent Kmger :^ 

"I myself have alwaya felt confidence in yonr 
magnuiimity, and your HonoQT may rest confi- 
dent that I wilt strictly uphold all the ohligations 
of the London Convention of 1881." 

Conaiderinfi the feeling that has been raised 
against the Government of the Soath AfFi<:an 
Republic, I venture to recall that to you, and I 
Tentore to say this, that in this difficult moment 
— difhcnlt for these Dutchmen as it is difficult tor 
us — when I thinlt of all that has been said about 
magnaniniity and forbearance, what I should like 
as to do ; to pay them back in their own coin. 
(Cheers.) And now I want to come to close 
goarlera. ■ • ■ 

F*1B PLAY FOR THE OUTLANDBBS. 

Give them, as Sir A. Milner said, such a share 
as would enable them gradually to redress their 
grievances themselves, and to strengthen, not to 
weaken, the country of their adoption in the pro- 
cess. He said that he relied on a single remedy. 
aod that remedy was the lionoat extension to our 
fellow oonntrymen in the South African Republic 
ot the electoral franchise. • • • 



The only effective way of protecting our sub- 
jects was to help tliem to cease to be our anbiecta. 
Let me for a moment explain that, by an Act of 
Parliament passed in the reign of tbe Qneen. a 
British subject, if he gets a full right of burgher- 
ship in the Boath African Republic, forfeits his 
rifht as a British subject, and only gets it back 
after a term of five years' residence in British 
domiuions. Mark this, therefore, that if you are 
going to slay Boers for the soke ot the franchise, 
yon are going to kill them because they object to 
turn good Briiish subjects into statutory aliens. 
(Laughter.) 



We are told that tbe Boers of the Transvaal are 
a set of pig-headed oligarchs. (A laugh.) * • ■ 

When I remember how long it took to get the Re- 
form Bill of ltJB2, which emancipated Scotland, 
how many years ot agitation it took John Bright 
to get the country to agree to the franchise for the 
artisans in the towns, when I tliink how long it 
took for the franchise of the villagers of the 
county, I think that we know something about 
oligarchs. Yea. it will really be one of the little 
Ironies ot politics if a war is going to be made 
upon tbe Transvaal Republic for being a httle 
slow in extending the franchise, by Lord Salis- 
bury, who left a Govemmant because they were 
going to extend tha franchise to the towns, and by 
Mr. Goschen, who would not join the Government 
rather than extend the auftrage in tbe counties. 
(Iianghter.) > • * 

L8T Vt anCK TO THB I'^ANCHISE '. 

The tirst policy was that the Out1andera< 
baying divested themselves of British citizenship, 
were gradually, by their energy, their intelligence, 
their resource, to work for (he redreas of their 
grievances. Now it seems that instead of leaving 
them to work gradually we are going, not gradually 
but peromptorilv, to insist on these reforms. We 
itt tbe House of Commons were never told that 
what we had adopted aa tbe policy ot the Govern- 
ment on the 2nth ot July was extension of the 
franchise, as to which we were all of one mind. 
We were never told that tlie Secretary ot 8tat« 
might one day transform that policy, that we 
might turn it into something quite differeut. 



What he then said was. " a subatanttal and 
immediate representation aucb " — I think these 
are bis very words — 

"such as will enable them to put forward 
their views and grievancei^. to secure that 
public opinion shall be directed to them, 
and perhaps in the long run to obtain satis- 
faction and sufficient redress." 
THE SHIFTING OP OROVMn I 



These were the words, and that was the policy, 
and when we left the House ot Commona that 
night we left understanding (hat the prospect 
was a fairly promising one. Now you will never 
persuade me, in spite ot all the clamours and 
vociferations of fire-eaters, that the plain, straight- 
forward people of this country liked this shifting 
ot ground, this raising of terms — (cheets) — or that 
they will feel any easier in their minds or their 
consciences as (bey look on and see their business 
done in this way. Take the case ot a strike. 
Suppose an employer insists upon certain terms 
aa to boUFB and wages, and after a atrnggle tbe 
men give way. Suppose the master after that 
says he will lock out unless they will accept freeh 
requirements, or piles up penalties against the 
offenders. A wise and a good employer would 
never do aach a thing, and it an employer did such 
a thing he would be condemned by public opinion, 
and public opinion, I think, would condemn, and 
has already condemned, a negotiator who first 
asks for something, then when be gets it says 
that it is not what ha meant, and linally insists 
that, whether it proves to be what he meant or 
not. he must have something else into the 
bargain. (Cbeera.) 

THB PROPOSED CONFEBBKCI. 

Such a spirit in private dealings between man 
and man would, I think, be very ill regarded, and 
I believe the people of this country have already 
begun to make up their minds to condemn the 
same spirit in negotiation when it is pursued by a 
representative of tbe strongest Government in the 
world in dealing with the weakest. 



It is 
Gov, 
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think I may say this, as one who has watched 
those affairs tor a great many years— 1 hope that 
the South African Republic will go into the con- 
ference which is now pressed upon them, not 
because. Heaven knows, we mean to swallow them 
up, or to let raiders swallow them up— (cheers) — 
but to prevent the chance of all those wrongs and 
miscbieta which might befall them. I hope they 
will go into tbe conference, and that they will 
strip the franchise which they are now willing (o 
concede ot every ambiguous term and every 
dubious restriction. To do less is to play into the 
bands of their adversaries, whoever and whatever 
they may be. and may endanger the best interests 
of their own State and ot that great territory ot 
which their own State is a part. * * ■ 

SDZBBAINTV ASD THE PLAVOCB OP SOVBEEKiNTV. 

I have just aaid we have no right, and this 
brings me to the word suzerainty. It is aaid we 
have a suzerainty over the South African Re- 
public. Sir Alfred Milner said : " There is nothing 
material in this controversy as to whether we" 
have a auzarainty or not, nothing material. It is 
an etymological point, not a political point. My 
own view of auzerainty is that it is a word which 
nobody can define, but it baa ftat s. aft,vu>ii. ^t 
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Boers hate the word because it has got that flavour 
in it, and the war party in the Gape and in other 
places like the word because they hope to import 
into it something or another which may enable 
them, under a mask of sovereignty, to do things 
which only unlimited sovereignty would sanction. 
Well, though it is only a matter of a word, many 
of you must know that some of the bloodiest and 
most obstinate struggles in the history of man- 
kind have been struggles about words. Blood has 
been shed, tracts of the surface of the globe have 
been laid waste. Fierce and unquenchable hate 
between race and race have been kindled by 
quarrels about words, even about diphthongs. 
Therefore, do not let us believe that because, as 
the High Commissioner says, it is a mere matter 
of a word that it is not a very dangerous point. 



• • 



TRANSVAAL CITIZENS NOT QUEEN'S SUBJECTS. 

Will you listen to the words of the Lord Chief 
Justice of England when he was trying the 
raiders in the summer of 1896 ? Now this is 
what he said : " Recollect what these raiders 
were tried for. They were tried for making a 
war from within the Queen's dominions, upon the 
dominions of a friendly State." (" Hear, hear," 
and cheers.) 

Now what did the Chief Justice who presided 
at the trial say? "The position of the South 
African Republic is determined by the two Con- 
ventions of 1881 and 1884. The result is that 
under these Conventions the Queen's Government 
recognises the complete independence and au- 
tonomy of the South African Republic subject 
only to the restriction of the Convention of 1884, 
to the effect that the South African Republic 
should have no power to enter into any treaties 
without this country's consent." 

That is the definition of the highest authority 
you can have of the status of the South African 
RepubUc. * * Lord Derby said to the Transvaal : 
*• Your Government will be left free to govern 
the country without interference, and to conduct 
its diplomatic intercourse and shape its foreign 
policy, subject only to the requirements embodied 
in the 4th article, that any treaty with a foreign 
"State shall ' not have effect without the approval 
of the Queen." 

I'll come to a very remarkable declaration of 
"the Colonial Secretary himself. * « ^ 



TRANSVAAL — *'A FOREIGN STATE. 
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When it is said now that they are a subordinate 
State, subject to a paramount Power— listen to 
this. This is what the Colonial Secretary said on 
the last day of 1895. He wrote of Dr. Jameson's 
tuition in breaking into " a foreign State which is 
in friendly treaty relations with Her Majesty " — 
not a subordinate State — but *'a foreign State in 
•friendly treaty relations with Her Majesty." 
Whether that is accurate or not I won't say. 
What can the Colonial Secretary mean by talking 
•of the relation between a paramount and a 
■subordinate State ? » • • 

You are dealing with a people who are not your 
people. They are a sort of kith and kin, but they 
are not your people. And in dealing with that 
iund, and perhaps with yourselves, you must 
regard the precise and accurate terms in which 
the footing of each has been respectively defined. 
{Hear, hear.) 

What did Mr. Chamberlain say in 1896 ? " As 

regards the internal affairs of the Republic, 

I may observe that independently of rights of 

intervention in particular matters arising out of 

■tJie Convention of 1884, Great Britain is justified 



in the interests of South Africa at a whole," 
**as well as the peace and stability of the 
South African Republic." Justified in what? — 
** in tendering this friendly counsel as regards the 
newcomers, who are mostly British subjects." 
Friendly counsel ! Sending 50,000 troops ! « 
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BRITISH SUPREMACY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

One more point before I close on this claim of 
some general supremacy outside the Convention 
of 1884. I really cannot understand how anybody 
can pretend to defend it, having defined our 
relations by a special document, how can we set 
that document aside by producing a general claim, 
by producing it suddenly like a juggler pro- 
ducing a card from up his sleeve ? (Laughter.) 

«r 41 «r 

And so in South Africa the man who cannot 
see British supremacy in its true sense is a man 
who cannot see the sun in the heavens, for it is a 
supremacy not derived from documents, from 
agreements, or from conventions. It is derived 
from the facts of the case, from the enormous 
wealth, from the vigorous energy, from the ideas 
and institutions which Great Britain carries with 
her. That is what her supremacy consists in, 
what her paramountcy consists in. « « 4r 

PARAMOUNTCY, NOT DICTATORSHIP. 

Do you mean that Great Britain is free to dictate 
to the South African Republic ? To dictate ; I do 
not say to argue about negotiations — to dictate to 
the South ^rican Republic what her franchise 
shall be ? To insist on having our own way about 
her judiciary, about her municipal government, 
and all the rest of the attributes of a stable com- 
munity? Is that what you mean? If you do 
mean that, it leads to a very remarkable conclu- 
sion, and it is this — that Great Britain is not 
paramount in a single one of her self-governing 
colonies, because in not one of these great self- 
governing colonies in Australia, in South Africa, 
would any British statesman dream of going and 
saying, '' I represent the paramount Power, and I 
tell you that your franchise shall be so and so, and 
your municipal franchise so and so, and your jury 
law and your press law so and so." 

HOW TO SHATTER THE EMPIRE. 

VYou would have the Empire shattered in a 
month. ("Hear, hear" and cheers.) They call 
us, I believe, Little Englanders. (Laughter.) 
Those men who write in this way, and who talk 
in this way, and who think in this way, they'll 
make England, as they call it, little enough before 
they are done with it. (Laughter and cheers.)^ 

4( * 4i 

I have tried to do my duty as your representa- 
tive and to tell you how these things figure 
themselves in mv own mind. There are times 
when right, when justice, when an unselfish 
regard for the welfare of mankind, when the 
necessities of natural self-preservation, national 
existence, may force a community to take upon 
itself the grievous responsibilities of war; there 
is no such case here. ('* Hear, hear," and 
cheers.) 

FRANCHISE — FIVE YEARS OR SEVEN? 

But when you hear, as you may by-and-bye, of, 
as I said, brilliant victories and immense carnage, 
and your children ask you what it is all about, what 
is your answer going to be ? Franchise ? Five 
years or seven years? Is that what you are 
killing men for? — not savages, though I really 
don't know why the killing of savages should ^ 
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thought Buch A very light biumess, (Hesr. 
hear.) Killing men who share, sabBtaiitially 
ah&re, yoar own religion and partake of your 
own civilised order. Is it to be said yon are 

Eing to kill them for two years in a fraii)^hise 
«? The Time' the other day had an article — 
its eyes full of tears, and wringing its hands — 
becanae owing to the bad government of the South 
African Republic, dynamite wag so many pounds 
a ton when it ought to be so many shillinga a ton. 
Is that what you are going to kill men for ? (Hear, 
hoar.) Paramouutcj? No. 

(fusion the only true pouuk. ) 
The whole policy is not pa ram oun toy, but fnsiuii. 
The British and the Dutch have got tohve together 
in gouth Africa. Do not say to one race. Yon are 
to be at the top and the other Hholl be at the 
bottom. No. Let there be fusion, not para- 
mountcy. Are yon going to fight them for para- 
mouDtcy when you know, apart from its gnilt, it 
can only load to new burdens and new responsi- 
bilities and now difliculties. Are you going to war 
in order that yon may have your hands free to 
(•ar up a treaty to which you have aolemnly set 
your seal and to wipe out. to crush, a little state 
whose independence yon have repeatedly declared 
yonr intense anxiety both to respect and to cherish? 

WAR WITH 1118H0NOUB. 

A war of that kind will not be a war with 
honour, it will be a war with deep dishonour. 
(" Hear, hear," and cheers.) And what a mockery 
will snch a war make of all the professions that 
have been made emphatically and in capital 
lettera within the last few months, especially upon 
behalf of peace. What a farce— what a hypo- 
critical fares — to Bend your important representa- 
tives to The Hague to try whether something 
cannot be done to introduce better principles into 
the relations between States. What a farce, what 
an example, for this country, which has hitherto 
vaunted and boasted — and justly tnasted — that it 
is in the front of great moral, pacific, and pro- 
gressive causes. 

("WE DON'T WiMT A PIRAl 

What an example for us to set to the armed 
camps and (he scheming Chancellories of Con- 
tinental Europe I What a shadow to cast upon 
the reign of the Queen ! Yes, Empire they say— 
Empire, yes, but we don't want a Pirate Empire. 
Let us be sure, to borrow Mr. Chamberlain's 
figure, let QB here to-night be sure that when the 
sand nuis low in the little hour-glass which is the 
measure of the life of a man we. at all events, 
aholl be able to think that we have been in this 
oonstitnency staunch and true to those principles 
of good faith and national honour and solidity and 
sober judgment which have won for Britain her 
true glory and her most abidiag renown, and in 
this wanton mischief and in this grievous discredit 
neither party nor lot shall be yonrs or mine. 
(Loud cheers.) 

How War Was Brought About. 

(National Itef<irm Union FuUkationi.) 
Id a forcible appeal to Sir A. Milner on Septem- 
ber 27th, President Steyn pointed out that the 
Free State had repeatedly urged the Transvaal to 
malte concessions; that in particular the accep- 
tance (if tlie Joint Inquiry had been largely duo 
to their advice; and that they were quite unable 
to understand why we withdrew from our own 
proposals. They felt that such a change of front 
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was only intelhgible if onr Government were seek- 
ing occasion to undermine the independence of one 
of the Dutch Republics, and that their turn would 
come next. "Suppose a valuable gold field was 
discovered in the Free State," said President 
Steyn to a newspaper correspondent, "how long 
should we keep our independence?" There could 
be no more terrible satire on our methods of 
"expansion" in South Africa than that simple 
question. 

Colonel Saunderson on the Oovem- 
ment's Idea of Jnatloe. 

{The Time>, May SGth.) 
He heard a great deal about the tyranny 
and injustice of President Kruger towards the 
Uitlanders. but the treatment of the Uitlanders 
was nothing compared with that of the Irish 
landlords. (Cries of " Oh.") 

Sir William Harooart at Tredegar. 

(Septtmbrr 30. 1899.) 

Unheeded Warnings. 

I ahoutd have been glad to address you upon 
snbjects which concern your social welfare, I 
would have alluded also lo those religious ques- 
tions upon which your chairman has touched : but 
there has appeared before us now the spirit of 
war — (hear, hear) — that spirit which is the 
real enemy of social reforms and of publia 
economy. It is a strange thing, but it is true, tbat 
for the last four years we have been told 
constantly that we are on the brink of war- 
Now. WH are to be at war. we are told, and 
there is a war party in this country. We 
are told that we are to go to war with a country 
which was thus described by the present Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Ghamtierlain. 



It was a country which hacl just been lawlessly 
invaded under the auspices of a man who was 
Prime Minister of Cape Colony and a Privy 
Councillor to the Queen ; and >Ir. Chamberlain 
described the people I am speaking of— the people 
of the Government of the Transvaal— as a foreign 
Government with which Her Majesty is at peace, 
and with whom it is in treaty relations^ ■ ■ 

" A conntry with whom Her Majasty is at peace 
and in treaty relations." . • - 

Why are we not to remain at peace with that 
country ? Why are we not to observe these treaty 
relations ? What has happened sinoe to bring us 
to the verge of war? That is what you ought to 
know, what you ought to consider, and upon what 
the people of this country ought to form their judg- 
ment. I have been told, and I saw it in a paper this 
morning, that " the less Sir William Haroourt says 
upon this subject the better," (Laught«r.) I will 
tell you why I cannot and I ought not to keep 
silence upon this safaject. (Cheers.) I shared with 
Mr. Chamberlain in Mr. Gladstone's great Qovem.^ 
meiit of 1K8U the responsibility of framing the Con- 
stitution of that Stale- (Hear, hear.) . . . 

I cannot read without indignation and reproba- 
tion the persistent attempts of the war Press — I 
was going to call it the Ithodes Press— in England 
and ai the Cape to aggravate the position of affairs, 
difficult aa tUay aic,*atM.*^^»Sft'Oo.'iiaKi«'i-ii«w\, 
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to pervert the facts, and to do all that in them lies, 
and at every moment when we seem to be near a 
settlement to obstruct that settlement in the 
direction of peace. There is such a party, there is 
such a spirit, and there are such attempts going 
on in thi& country. I confess that I have always 
felt, and still feel, a sentiment of justice and 
sympathy towards a brave and simple people, who, 
whatever errors they may have committed, are 
deeply attached, as we are, to the independence of 
their country. (Cheers.) 

WHY THE BOERS WENT ACROSS THE VAAL. 

Gentlemen, if there was anything which should 
induce President Kruger to give a favourable ear 
to the appeals for reform it would be the experience 
through which he and his people went themselves 
when they became exiles from the land of their 
birth. • • ♦ 

All the causes which have been referred to as 
giving rise to the emigration movement may be 
grouped under one heading, for all the grievances of 
the emigrants arose from one cause, they desired 
self-government, and under British administration 
this was denied to them. In their own words, " We 
ascribe all these evils to one cause— namely, the 
want of a representative Government, refused to us 
by the executive authority of that same nation which 
regards this very privilege as one of its most 
sacred rights of citizenship, and that for which 
every true Briton is prepared to give his life." * * 

The hopes of tranquillity with which these poor 
people went were cruelly deceived, unhappily for 
them, whatever it may have been for others. 
This new land of theirs, to which they went 
to seek for peace, turned out to be a goldfield. 
We have got a f^ldfleld here which is a field of 
peace, but goldfields are not always fields of peace. 
(Laughter and " Hear, hear.") The first and last 
word of these gold-hunters is war, in order to lead 
to annexation ; it is the old question which was 
asked, *' Hast thou killed and also taken posses- 
sion?" (Loud cheers.) 

MR. chamberlain's ACCOUNT OF THE BOERS. 

'' I recall with pleasure the words which Mr. 
Chamberlain used when we were colleagues to- 

^ gether in a Liberal Government. He said, ** The 
Boers are not naturally a warlike race ; they are 
a homely, industrious, but somewhat rude and 
uncivilised nation of farmers Uving on the produce 
of the soil ; they are animated by a deep and even 
stem religious sentiment, and they inherit from 
their ancestors, the men who won the independence 
of Holland from the oppressive rule of Philip II. 
of Spain, their unconquerable love of freedom and 
liberty. Are not these qualities which commend 
themselves to men of the English race, are they 
not virtues which we are proud to beUeve form 
the best characteristics of the English people ? " 
And mark this last sentence. '* Is it against such 
a nation that we are to be called upon to exercise 
the dread arbitrament of arms?" (Cheers.) That 
was spoken after Majuba, and it is as true to-day 
as it was then. (Hear, hear.) Those were 
Liberal principles, and, whatever may have 
ha])pened to others, it has not happened to us to 
abandon them. (Cheers.) I say those were 

^ Liberal principles, and, although I know that 
those sentiments are rejected by the speculators 
in diamonds and gold as what they are pleased to 
call '* unctious rectitude," yet they are the old 
principles which, I hope, still actuate the British 
people. (Hear, hear.) They are the distinction 
between ri^ht and wrong — a distinction which 
can never be obliterated without disgrace and 



without dishonour. (Cheers.) It is in those 
principles alone that you can seek the greatness 
of your nation, and upon which you can found the 
eternal blessing of peace.^> 

THE CONVENTION OF 1881. 

Those worde which I read to you describe the 
principles upon which, in that Government of 
1881, we determined to restore upon certain 
conditions the independence of the Transvaal. 
We were violently attacked at the time. It was 
said we were dishonouring the country ; that we 
ought to have avenged Majuba. I have never 
been, and never will be, afraid of that Convention. 
(Cheers.) I shall always consider it a memorable 
record of the policy of that righteousness which 
exalte th a nation. ^ * ^ 

Now, it was considered then, and it is considered 
now, that the Transvaal State ought not to enter 
iuto foreign relations by treaty with other countries 
without the consent of the British Government. 
In my opinion, that was a proper and just 
principle. • • • 

Secondly, in regard to its internal administration, 
it limited, in a certain degree, the internal 'govern- 
ment and autonomy of the Transvaal State ; but, 
as Lord Derby, who was then Colonial Secretary, 
stated (I give his words), ** in all other respects entire 
freedom of action was accorded not inconsistent 
with the rights expressly reserved," so that in 
the Convention of 1881— follow me here — it was 
in that first Convention of 1881 the independence 
so limited was expressed by the word suzerainty, 
a vague word, but one which was employed in 
that Convention of 1881. 

WHAT WAS DONE IN 1884. 

Now, as the principle obstacle to a satisfactory 
settlement of the difTerences has unfortunately 
turned upon the ubiquity of that phrase, and it 
has a different understanding by both parties, 
you must allow me as precisely as I can to 
explain to you as it presents itself to my mind 
what that question of suzerainty, as it is called, 
is. In 1883, two years after the Convention of 
1881, when we were still in office. President 
Kruger and a delegation came to London and 
complained of the hmitation that had been 
imposed upon them in the Convention of 1881, 
I and they desired certain alterations in those 
limitations, including the question of suzerainty, 
and those demands were in part refused, and in 
I part they were granted : and in place of these 
' proposals the late Lord Derby, who was then 
Colonial Secretary, wrote this to President Kruger 
and the delegates in London : <* I submit for 
your approval a draft which Her Majesty's 
Government propose in substitution for the 
Convention of 1881." Therefore there was not 
I to be a modification of the Convention, but there 
I was to be a new Convention. Now, a very 
: important document was that draft sent by Lord 
Derby. It was not printed in the British Blue 
Book, but the Transvaal Government have pro- 
duced it and printed it in their correspondence. 

WHY "SUZERAINTY" WAS LEFT OUT. 

In the Convention of 1884 the word *' suzerainty" 
was expressly struck out and obliterated, and 
Lord Derby in the House of Lords gave the 
reason for its omission. The reason he gave for 
its omission was, '* We have abstained from using 
the word because it is not capable of legal 
definition, and because it seemed to be a word 
likely to lead to misconception and misunder- 
standing." H-o.^ it not led to misconception and 
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mJBnnderstaniling. and is it not the miecoDceptioo 
and the inisandsrBtAndmR of that word and what 
ia coDveyed b; it which is now the prenent 
danger, and, aa I uDtleretand it, the ooly danger 
of war? (Hear, hear.) The result of that new 
Convention was stated by Lord Derby ; and now 
this is a very important statement. He said : — 
" By the omission of those articles in the Con- 
vention of 1S8I which assigned to her Majesty 
and the British Governinent certain specific 
powers and functions connected with the internal 
goveniineiit, and the foreign relations, your 
Government will be left free to govern the 
country without in terferance, to condnct its 
diplomatic iuterooorse, and shape its foreign 
policy, subject only to the requirements embodied 
in the fourth article of the new draft that any 
treaty with a Foreign State shall not have effect 
without the approval of the Queen." 
WHAT WAS KBPT. 
Therefore, I think yon may take it with 
absolute certainty that the new Convention of 
1684 was this. It kept the control of loreigu 
affairs under the veto of the British Government, 
and in respect of their internal affairs struck out 
the word " suzerainty," leaving, or giving, to the 
people of the Transvaal absolute internal authority 
— home rule, in fact, for themselves. (Cheers.) 



L IJUESTIOS. 

8ir Alfred Mitner says this ; — 

" X am unable myself to see anything very 
material in this controversy (that is, the suze- 
rainty). Both parties a^ee that the Convention 
of 1864 determines their mutual relations, and 
the Government of the Bonth African Republic 
has repeatedly declared its intention of abiding by 
the terms of the Convention. What the right 
interpretation of these clauses is seems to me a 
matter of moment. Whether the relationship 
created by tbem is properly described as suze- 
rainty is not, in my opinion, of much importance. 
It is a question of etymological rather than of 
political interest." 

Very well, I agree to tliat, It is an idle discua- 
aiOD upon a word, but the real question is, what 
was the substance ? The substance to us was the 
giving authority to this country over the foreign 
relations of the Transvaal, and the substance to 
them was giving them complete independence in 
the management of their own affairs. (Hear, 
hear.) I uae the word " independence" because 
it is used in the very last dispatch of her Majesty's 
Government, and it was used in the dispatch as 
tjie description of tbe grant to the Transvaal. 

THE TKANGVAAL NOT A SOVEBKION 



You cannot say " suzerainty " when you have 
only a partial suzerainty ; so you cannot claim 
the position of a sovereign international State 
when yon have surrendered the control of your 
foreign affairs. (Hear, hear.) The position is 
tbis^that both aides have made an allegation 
which cannot be maintained. • • • 



' 1884. 



The I 



: of these vague terms only leads to 
confusion. Let me give you an illustration. A 
man has a right of way to a footway, and he 
claims a general right of way for horses and carts 
and carriages. « • • 

Instead of claiming a general right of way we 
ought to be more exact and claim only a fool- 



way. (Cheers.) That is exactly the position 
in regard to the claim of suzerainty. (Hear, 
hear.) Both parties are pledged to the obser- 
vance of the Convention of 1664, and when 
you have got a precise docoment which defines 
the real relation of tbe parties, what is the use of 
going into these vague terms of suzerainty and 
international control. When we have got this 
document, in Heaien's name let us stick to it. 
(Lond cheers.) Of course, it does not exclude tbe 
right of a State to protect its own subjects from 
ill-treatment. We possess that right all over tbe 
world. It has never been denied ; in fact, it has 
been explicitly admitted by tbe Government of 
the Transvaal. • • • 

THE KEQOTIATIONS. 

Now, yon will ask, it that is so clear, what is 
I he meaning of these tangled negotiations which 
have been going on for weeks and brought ns 
within the danger of war? Great, and I think 
undeserved, blame has been cast on President 
Kroger and the Transvaal Government for the 
delay which has taken place in reaching a settle- 

They have not taken their stand, as they 
might possibly have done, upon their absolute 
independence in their internal affairs granted by 
the Convention. They have not resisted all 
reforms. They went to the conference at Bloem. 
fontein some three montbs ago and then there 
was no question of an ultimatum, no word of 
suzerainty raised. • ■ ■ 

WHAT WAR WOULD MEAN. 

On May 8, 1896, in answer to mvself in Ihe 
House of Commons, Mr, Chamberlain, who was 
speaking then of the Jii>go party, said ; " In some 
quarters the idea is put forward that the Govern, 
ment ought to have issued an ultimatum to 
President Kruger — an ultimatum which would 
certainly have been rejected, and which must 
have led to war. Sir, I do not propose to discuss 
such a contingency aa that, A war in South 
Africa would be one of the most serious wars that 
could possibly be waged. It would be in the 
nature of a civil war. It would bo a long war, a 
bitter war, and a costly war. As I have pointed 
out. it would leave behind it the embera of a strife 
which I beheve generations would hardly be long 
enough to extinguiah. To go to war iriih 
President Kruger in order to forre 
nvon him reformn iit the intenntl 
affairs of hlH State, with whirh 
Hueceasive Secretaries of State atanil- 
ing in this place have repudiated alt 
iHght of interference, that would have 
been a course of action as immoral ns 
it would have been unwise," (Cheers.) 
Let me repeat those worda again, because they 
ought to go forth at this moment. I think, to the 
nation. * «■ + 

What has changed these circumstances since 
May B, 16% ? 



■' In the lost communication," Mr. Chamberlain 
went on, " 1 sent to the Press, I defined what I 
conceived to be our rights in the matter. I said we 
did not claim and never hod claimed the right to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the Transvaal, 
hut we did claim, both as representing tbe iTiterests 
of our fellow-subjects in the Tranavoa! and as the 
paramount Power in South Africa responsible for 
the security of the whole country, to mit«,tt\j»siK^ 
Tepieae'cv*».Uotia Wi V\m ncA Vj ^«VvnvVv«sSiS.-i 
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advice aa mach in his iDlereBta i 
Tbat is elraiglil enoagh, * • * 

Whftt ia there to alter the 
CbamberlSiin was quite right ia referriog to the 
Bucceeaive Secretaries of State who had defioed 
tlie poaition. Mr. Sydney Buxton in Novemher, 
1^U9. being pressed to interfere forcibly in this 
matter, said "a principle had been laid donn 
very clearly and very definitely by the lal« 
Government in a sent«nce with which (he pre- 
sent Government felt themselves in accord. It 
was written in February, 1990, with reference 
to a question regarding the international affairs 
of the Transvaal— viz., the franchise of British 
Hubjects— and whether the Imperial Government 
was entitled to interfere. This was a question 
which in 18IK) WM pressed U[>on Che Government 
of Lord Salisbury." And the late Mr. W. H. 
Smith said this— "The Convention of London 
made in 1881 between her Majesty and the 
South African Republic conlains no express 
reservation of the Queeu's right of auzerainty, 
and though her Majesty retains under the Con- 
vention the power of refusing to sanction treaties 
made by the Soath African Republic with foreign 
States sod nations and with certain native tribes, 
the cardinal principle of that settlement " — mark 
this—" was that th.i internal goveiTiment and 
legislation of the South African Republic ehall 
not be interfered with." What ia the use of 
talking of the existence of suzerainty over thair 
international affairs reserved in the preamble of 
the Convention of 1881 which was done away 
with by the Convention of 1881 ? 

Mr. Buxtoa. speaking on behalf of the late 
Government — and I was then the leader of the 
Government in the House of Commona, and the 









. THE COKCBBSIONS MADE BV THE BOEBS. 

NWitb a Government in such a position yoa 
cannot wonder that they carefully scrutinise the 
changes that they make in their Conetitution, and 
that ia what took place at Bloemfonlein. It ia 
only necessary to read to-day the language of the 
war Press in England and the Cape to acknowledge 
that such suspicions are not without juatification. 
Did ever a governing class consent at a, moment' 
notice to auch a revolution 
long_ 



* this ? Think of the 
. in England to effec t 



cast the £rat.s&iDe.') (Laughter.) They 
President Kruger for^a t"-'- ' "- - 



Wtthoul^ 

eaident Kruger for^a delay ot three 
How long was the concession of just 
reiorms m this country delayed by what Mr. 
Chamberlain calls an oligarchy ? Boon after (he 
failure of Rloemfontein advances were made by 
President Kruger. Within a month new propowJ* 
were made which it was not denied were in advftnoa 
of his former proposal. • • ■ 



authority, and it wae a sta'tement which bound 
the British Crown and the British nation— aaid; 
" Tha( was an interpretation of the existing rela- 
tions between England and the Transvaal which 
he thought very clearly laid down the principles 
which gnided our conduct in the matter. Though 
they might ditTer from the way in which the 
Transvaal carried oat their principles of adminis- 
tration, he did not see that under existing circum- 
stanoes the Government hod a right to forcibly 
interfere with regard to those questions." If yon 
go for authority yon have had it from the year 
1884 down to the present time, as Mr.Chamberlain 
aaid, "by sucoesaive Governments all speaking the 
s»me lauguage upon the same subject." ( Hear, 

Now what happened at the Conference of 
Bloemfonteiu ? Well, naturally, when a question 
touching the whole of their Constitution arose 
differences of opinion came np. The Transvaal 
Government thought too mach was asked of them 
and Sir Alfred Milner thought too little was con- 
ceded, and the Conference did not come to a 
eolation at that time, but there ws^ no breach in 
exnectei 
place s 
vould be made. It was too much, 
ill my opinion, to expect that any Government 
should ^ree without reluctance and demur to a 
complete revolution in their political system. No 
doubt it was likely that they should be to a certain 
degree jealons and suapicious of parting with their 
political power. It is not surprising, in my 
opinion, having regard to the authors and abbettora 
and approvers of Mr. Rhodes's raid and the raviiigti 
of the South Airican League, whose avowed object 
is to overthrow their independence and to destroy 
their Got 



month I 



QUID PRO QUO, 

They offered in August, in the first place, a five 
years' qualification, which Sir Alfred Miluer had 
demanded at Bloemfontein. and made an offer a* 
liberal, or more liberal, than that which we our- 
selves had proposed in June. (Hear, hear.) 
I do not see either the obstinacy or the delay in 
that. * ■ > 

As to the sufficiency of the franchise in the 
offer, there is not. and cannot be, any dispute, 
but it is to be observed that the Transvaal made 
that offer subject to two conditions, and it ia upon 
thoseconditions that the matter has gone off. • * 

Were the conditions such aa ought to have 
involved the rejection of that final proposal of 
President Kruger's? In my opinion they were 
not. (Cheers.) That the last proposal of a five 
years' qualification haa not iieen carried through 
ia, I think, a great disappointment and a great 
disaster. What we ought to do is to see if the 
offer is true, and, if it is, the Uitlanders will get 
all that ever haa been asked for them, and they 
will secure that voice in the government of the 
Transvaal which we all desire for (hem. Why 
was this offer rejected? These were the two 
conditions. 

The Transvaal Government said they made 
that offer on the condition that the present 
"a should not he made a precedent for 
;ion in the future, that no interference 
iternal affairs of the Republic should 
. and that her Majesty's Government 
further insist upon the assertion ol the 
-ainty, bat that the subject should be allowed 
to drop. What wasthereunreasooableinthat? • • 

That is the Convention of 1864, ai^ both parties 
contend that they stand upon the Convention, 
Then they go on to ask that Her Majesty's 
Government will not further inaiat upon the 
Buzerointy. that this subject shall be allowed to 
drop. It was allowed to drop in 188*. (Hear, 
hear.) * > > 



On the other hand, the Transvaal Government 
say that they accept the position of the British 
Government in regard to their general right — not 
a particular right in the Transvaal by a suzerainty, 
but tiie general right of the British Government 
to protect iheir own subjects. They say : — 

" This Government han neither asked nor in- 
tended that Her Majesty's Government should 



with thi 
should 
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abandon any right which they have under the 
Convention of 1884, or under international la*v, 
to interfere for the protection of the British 
Bubjects in this coantry as in any other foreign 
State.'' 

What they do demand is that, having consented 
to this particular intervention, it shall not be 
made a pretext or a precedent for further inter- 
ference, and that the term suzerainty, which was 
dropped in 1884, should continue to be dropped in 
1899. • • • 

They referred to the former assertion I have 
spoken of — to the Transvaal as being a sovereign 
international State. The British Government 
are quite ri^t to repudiate this, but they might have 
said : '* Of course we repudiated your claim to be 
an international State, but we do not insist upon, 
we drop as before, the term suzerainty." I have 
always said that that claim upon the part of the 
Transvaal Government was not justified, that the 
British Government were right in repudiating it. 
It was not put forward as a condition to the 
acceptance of these terms. These conditions 
having been refused, the Transvaal Government 
said : '* Oh ! then we withdraw our offer." And 
they would recur to the law, the seven years' 
franchise, which Mr. Chamberlain said was a fair 
basis of discussion, and they ^would no longer 
propose five years. Well, I think the Transvaal 
Government were wrong; having made the 
proposal of five years they ought to have adhered 
to it, and ought to have adhered to the conditions. 
I think the conditions ought to have been accepted, 
and, as I said before, the Uitlanders would have 
had a five years' qualification, and we should be 
exactly in the position we deliberately assumed in 
1884. (Cheers.) 

VOICE OF BEASON AQAINST WAR. 

Now, in my opinion, upon this quarrel, upon an 
ambiguous suzerainty, you are not to go to the 
issue of arms, m * * 

Is it beyond the resources of diplomacy to 
retrieve a false position like this on both sides and 
to restore this ofifer of August which has now 
fallen through ? * * * 

WHAT DOBS PARAMOUNTCY MKAN ? 

We hear a great deal of talk about supremacy, 
of the paramountcy. They are big words, and 
these big words you ought to consider and under- 
stand what they mean and how far they go and 
how far they will lead. * * * 

When you talk of supremacy, does it mean 
that you have the right to override and des- 
troy the Convention into which you entered 
in 1884, and interfere whenever you like and 
in whatever matters you like in the internal 
government of the Transvaal after you have 
guaranteed to the Government of the Trans- 
vaal internal autonomy? Is that what you 
mean ? They talk of paramountcy in Soath 
Africa. Well, the Transvaal is not the only 
independent community there which has the 
right of governing its own affairs. There is the 
Orange Free State ; that is not subject to your 
authority at all. Is this word '^ paramountcy " 
intended to tell the Orange Free State that you 
claim to interfere with their affairs, too, in all 
particulars ? Is it a wise and statesmanlike thing 
to flaunt that at this moment in the face of the 
Orange Free State in South Africa? (Cries of 
** No.") In my opinion, it is the most foolish and 
the most dangerous thing you could do at the 
present moment. (Hear, hear.) 



NO CASE FOR ARMED INTERVENTION. 

We have obtained already by the repres^nta- 
tions we have made, and rightly made, a fair 
offer of an adequate franchise for the Uitlandera 
upon conditions which are not unreasonable, and 
to go to war in such an issue as that now before 
us would be, in my opinion, wholly without 
justification. There is here— I say it after the- 
deepest reflection — there is no ca»u9 belli. In 
saying that I am happy to find from the news- 
papers of to-day that I am speaking in entire 
accordance with the recognised leader of th& 
Opposition, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
He has telegraphed, '* My view of the question 
remains precisely as stated in the House of Com- 
mons on July 28th. Subsequent negotiations hav& 
become complicated and the matter more con- 
fused, but the essential merits are unchanged, 
and the solution not beyond the competence of 
straightforward diplomacy and good will." Ajid 
he refers to what he had said in the House of 
Commons on July 28 : *' I must only repeat what 
I have said elsewhere, that from the beginning of 
this story to the end I can see nothing whatever 
which furnishes a case for armed intervention "; 
and again, *' a war with one of the independent 
States in South Africa would be one of the direst 
calamities which could occur." Ttiat is th& 
language of a man who has authority to speak for 
the Liberal party, and I hope and beUeve that 
those are the sentiments whion the Liberal party 
will sustain. (Cheers.) They are the sentimenta 
upon which we have acted in the past, and which 
I for one, whatever may betide, will act upon in 
the future. (Cheers.) mm* 

WHY CLOSE THE QUBBN'S REIGN IN BLOOD? 

A war waged for what ? For the details of a 
. Franchise Bill, for a difference of two years in 
the qualification. A war between the British and 
the Dutch races throughout South Africa, which 
when your superiority is asserted — as of course 
it will be — will leave behind it an inheritance of 
undying hatred in the hearts of the people among 
whom you will still have to live — such a war will 
be a dreadful close to an expiring century and a 
glorious reign, m * m 

Hr. Stead appeals to the People* 

(''Are We in t/ie Right ^^ ?) 

\ Whatever may be said as to the popularity of 
i the present war, its popularity is not to be com- 
pared with the popularity of the Crimean War. 
All the false prophets, as in 1863-64, were noisily- 
blatant in their declarations as to the divine duty 
of going forth to war with Russia. • • • 

To this day we are still reaping its inexhaustibld 
harvest of mischief. Having made such an irre- 
parable mistake less than half a century since, we 
bhall indeed do well to look carefully lest once 
again we may not be committing a similar blunder, 
and perpetrating under the same pharisaio bene- 
dictions a similar crime. • • • 

**To go to war with President Kruger in order to 
force upon bim reforms in the internal affairs of hia 
State, in which Secretaries of State, standing in 
this place, have repudiated all right of inter- 
ference — that would be a course of action as 
immoral as it would have been untcise" — Bight 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain in the House of Com- 
mons, May 8th, 1896. 

Can a policy be right now which was pubUolY 
demonsirat^d \.o \>^ ^^ ^Iwyssivck»J«^'^ NRx<5a% N»^ 
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1896 and in 1897 ? Gircnmstances alter cases, no 
43oubt. But if we had no right to offer President 
Krager anything more than *' friendly counsel" 
in 1896, how comes it that we have now a right 
to do what Buccessive Secretaries of State have 
^constantly repudiated, viz., to go to war to force 
Teforms upon a State with whose internal govern- 
ment we have admitted over and over again we 
have no right to interfere? • • • 

So far from regarding the Transvaal Govern- 
ment as an intolerable tyranny, Americans, Irish, 
Germans, Dutch, and French Outlanders have 
volunteered to fight in the ranks of the Boers 
jiigainst our soldiers. Not a single Government in 
the whole world has deemed the wrongs of its 
subjects in the Transvaal worth even a diplomatic 
representation. Everybody in the world, excepting 
ourselves, agrees that the state of things in the 
Transvaal, although far from ideal, is certainly 
not bad enough to call for any interference from 
without. • • • 

Have we already forgotten Armenia ? The 
tragedy of that unhappy race was only a year or 
two ago painfully familiar to us all. Within the 
last few years the Turks and their Kurdish allies 
have massacred more Armenians than the Out- 
landers number who are claiming the franchise in 
the Transvaal. 

ON NKGOTIATIONS. 

President Kruger said he had only 30,000 
burghers ; he objected to their being swamped by 
the new-comers, who numbered from 70,000 to 
100,000. (Blue Book, C. 9404, p. 19.) This, of 
•course, was exactly what the Outlanders wanted. 
Mr. Bhodes in the Cape Parliament described the 
result of the concession of the f ranchiee in almost 
-the same terms as President Kruger. '* There 
will be peace," he said, " because Mr. Kruger, 
yielding to irresistible force, will climb down, and 
be obliged to virtually deliver the Transvaal into 
the hands of the Outlanders." 

"Practically giving my land away," says Mr. 
Kruger. 

'* Virtually delivering the Transvaal into the 
liands of the Outlanders," says Mr. Rhodes. 

There is here at least absolute agreement as to 
what the effect of the concession of the five years' 
franchise would be and was meant to be. 



Mr. L. Courtney at Hanohester. 

(September 15, 1899.) 

Striving to Prevent War. 

To him this question was not new, because when 
lie first entered Parliament twenty years ago he 
took a prominent p irt in connection with that 
phase of it which then appeared — (hear, hear) — 
and he was simply sustaining there what he had 
endeavoured to do when twenty years younger. 

THE JUSTIFICATION FOB MEETINGS. 

Many critics would condemn that meeting, 
many of his own friends hod been anxious and 
itpprehensive that it might be injurious to the 
'Cause he had at heart. (Hear, hear.) They said : 
''*The moment is critical, the situation is better 
than it has been. Don't take a step which may 
make certain that calamity which you so strongly 
•deprecate." If he had thought for one moment 
that in coming there he should be doing anything 

Erejudicial to the cause of peace he would not 
ave come. But he had come because it appeared 
Xo him that the situation was indeed critical. The 
wojvt character'iBtic &t this moment was found in 



the mistaken temper of our countrymen — (No)— 
and it was the duty of every man who thought he 
might in any way say a word that would bring 
them to a more accurate appreciation of the 
situation as it was, to a juster judgment of the 
men with whom they had to deal, to step forward 
and say it, knowing that by so doing he would be 
doing the best for the cause of peace. (Cheers.) 

THE PERIL OF THE POSITION. 

The situation was indeed formidable. Troops 
were being hurried to South Africa — (hear, hear) 
— from India, and from our own shores, and it 
was said that the Boers were arming also and 
were . importing ammunition and rounds of car- 
tridges by hundreds and tens of thousands and 
hundreds of thousands, preparing for the fight. 
• « • 

Now or never was the time to speak. Now or 
never was the time to appeal to the good sense, to 
the good temper, of our countrymen, and ask them 
quietly, seriously, as friends in council, to consider 
what it was they had to deal with. And let him 
aE^ them whether there was not ample cause for 
being even a little tender in respect of our judg- 
ment of those Boers whom some of us were so 
eager to condemn. 

WHY THE BOERS DISTRUST US. 

What had the Boers had in the course of their 
history to make them trust us ? What was the 
past on which Paul Kruger had to look back? 
Let them put themselves for a moment in his 

Elace. (Hear, hear.) A boy of six years of age, 
e was tiJcen by his father and family away 
from Cape Colony into the wilderness, trekking 
into the wilderness in order that they might be 
free. They were followed, they were headed back, 
they were driven into a corner, and not till after 
fifteen years of scattered fighting did we ultimately 
recognise their claim to live apart from our control. 
In the year 1852 we recognised not merely the South 
African Republic, or what was its predeo»388or, 
but recognised the Orange Free State. And from 
1852 to 1877 there was peace - Dutchmen and 
Englishmen lived side by side and prospered. Why 
could not we restore, without a miserable attempt 
at arms which would fail, the situation such as it 
existed in that quarter of a century ? In 1877 we 
annexed the Transvaal, and we promised them 
self-government. We never ventured to give it 
them. We knew that if we created a representa- 
tive Assembly its first act would be to disown the 
annexation. In 1881, after the business of Majuba 
Hill, of which many of them made great store, 
but which, let it be remembered, within the last 
month Paul Kruger had spoken of as a slight 
affair, not determining the fate of his people, 
because after that we with our force could have 
annihilated the forces opposed to us. Paul Kruger 
had recognised that fact— (cheers)— and the noble 
action of Mr. Gladstone and the English people. 
He rejoiced that they approved that retrospect, 
and he was glad to know that a daughter of Mr. 
Gladstone was there. The point was this— 
Majuba Hill was a mere episode, a trifle in the 
history of a great controversy, and it was not 
because of that, it was because we were convinced 
that a wrong had been committed that we restored 
the liberty of the South African Republic. He knew 
too well there were men — and it would be almost 
impossible to expect otherwise in the case of 
soldiers —whose eyes lighted up with satisfaction 
at the thought of undomg that wretched business. 
Were we going to be the slaves of military passion? 
(Cries of *• No, no.") A soldier was a good servant, 
but a very bad master. (Cheers.) 
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THB QUK8TION OP 8UZBRAINTT. 

Well, we restored the Transvaal in 1881, by a 

Convention, a Convention which gave us 

-enserainty. Three years passed, and in 1884 there 

^was another Convention, a Convention which said 

nothing about suzerainty, which dropped the word, 

.-and which contained something which Lord 

Derby, the man who made that Convention, 

•declared was the essential thing he wanted — Uie 

word he cared nothing about. He wanted the 

•control of the foreign relations of the Boer 

Kepublic. He put that in the second Convention, 

.and nothing more. That Paul Kruger and the 

Boers again within the last month had declared 

they had no desire to undo. (Hear, hear.) 

They recognised most fully that they were bound 

to submit them, before they concluded treaties 

-with foreign States, for sanction of the Queen. 

Beyond that they said there was no claim to 

suzerainty whatever. That was the argument. 

A CASE FOR THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE. 

Now, was there any reason why an argument 

K)f that kind— if it was worth arguing — which 

<twelt upon the terms of two written documents, 

rshould not be submitted to the highest legal 

opinion to determine what the truth was? 

(Cheers.) If it was the case between one of our 

•own great corporations and some trading or other 

company that had entered into a contract with 

them, and had made two written agreements 

•successively, and one party said the second was a 

substitution for the first, and the second party 

'said they stood together — was there any reason 

why a thing of that kind should not be submitted 

to the legal judgment which alone was competent 

to determine it ? The Boers asked to have it so 

rflubmitted. He himself held a strong opinion upon 

it : that there was no suzerainty. Others held that 

there was. On a point of that kind no man 

■should be rash to declare that he must be right, 

•especially if he was one party to the controversy. 

But he was ready to submit, and he said in 
the House of Commons that if he were President 
Kruger he would be ready to submit, that question, 
which was purely a legal question, to the judgment 
•of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
barring one or two members of that Com- 
mittee, who, as members of the Government, 
had pronounced judgment upon it, and in 
whom President Kruger would not have 
perfect confidence. He (Mr. Courtney) knew 
lawyers, and he was quite confident, even if the 
legal members of the present Government had 
«eats upon the Judicial Committee, they would be 
-found trying the case, not as politicians, but as 
lawyers. He would not recommend, and no man 
-with an apprehension of the feelings of others 
would recommend, that course to the Transvaal 
Government, but he could recommend, and would 
recommend, that this question of the suzerainty, 
if it was worth anything, should be referred to the 
J^udicial Committee But was it worth anything ? 
Was it worth fighting for? (No.) One party 
said there was suzerainty ; the other said there 
was not. What came of it ? Did they deduce 
Anything from it ? The one thing they deduced 
was the right to control foreign treaties. That 
^ne thing the Transvaal allowed. • • • 

THE ROOT OF ALL KVIL. 

He had endeavoured to show them that up to 

1884 the Boers had something to complain of. 

They had complained that they were not allowed 

to go out in peace at fir^t, and they have com- 



plained, after twenty-five years, that their country 
was annexed. But had nothing happened since 
1884 ? Why was it that since 1884 our relations 
with South Africa had not been as specific, as 
settled, and as satisfactory as our relations with 
the Orange River Free State ? (A voice : ** Gold 
mines.") Gold mines was the answer. (Cheers.) 
His friend at the back had hit it. It was because 
there were gold mines there— (cheers)— that was 
why we had not been able to restore the relations 
which existed formerly but which did not exist 
to-day. He was amazed to find in the press of 
this country, even in such a paper as The Time*, 
this statement : '* We must, in the interests of 
the British Empire, insist upon the supremacy of 
Great Britain throughout South Africa, except 
the Orange Free State." Why that exception? 
If supremacy was so urgently wanted elsewhere, 
why not there ? Because supremacy in the one 
case meant gold, and in the other it did not. 
(Cheers.) In 1895 and 1896 the Boers had, it 
must be admitted, two great grounds of jealousy 
of us, and when it was urged that they should do 
this and that— that they should admit the 
suzerainty, and establish equality, and give an 
equal franchise, was it strange that they should 
suspect that there was something behind which 
was going to take away their freedom ? He had 
already dwelt on the suzerainty. 

THE QUESTION OF THB FRANCHISE. 

He would refer now to the matter of the 
franchise. The situation now turned, it was 
said, upon the demands in Mr. Chamberlain's 
last dispatch. On the whole that dispatch was 
clothed in language which gave no just ground of 
resentment to those to whom it was addressed— 
(cheers) which was a rebuke to the fire-eaters of 
the press, and most of all to a man whom he 
knew, whom he held as a friend, a man holding a 
great position in relation to this matter, whose 
name he scarcely dared to mention such power 
he had over it still— but whom he must de<«ignate 
as a lost mind. He meant Sir Alfred Milner. 
(Cheers.) He had not used that phrase without 
much hesitation. He did not wish to give pain to 
a man with whom he had lived in familiar con- 
verse, but there were things moving one which 
were mightier than the susceptibilities of indi- 
viduals. (Cheers.) He dared not retract the 
judgment which had been forced from his lips. 
That dispatch of Mr. Chamberlain had been 
a great rebuke to the fire-eaters here and 
elsewhere. He hailed it, he was glad of it, 
and if he had any influence with Paul Kruger, 
and if Kruger was able to control his Boers in 
this matter, he would say, ** Accept the proposals 
of that dispatch and establish equality." Bat be 
would ask those present, as fair-minded men, to 
realise the hesitation which Kruger and his Boers 
might feel in accepting these proposals. Let them 
try to put the case in relation to another land, to 
another set of circumstances, and see how the 
problem looked. He would take the case of the 
Yukon, which was rich with mines, and lay 
within the dominions of Canada, close to the 
frontier of the United States. There was already 
a dispute about a boundar>', which he hoped, 
however, would not turn to mischief. 

A PARALLEL FROM KLONDTKB. 

The citizens of the United States flocked into 
the Yukon, like Canadians and Englishmen. By- 
and-bye, probably very soon, representative in- 
stitutions would be set up. Suppose the United 
States c\Ui«ii% 'w\io ^<cy:^<^ m ^i^vcas^H^k ^^ivfc "^xx^s. 
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to be elected. (A voice : ** Let them.") Very well. 
They went in and became members of the 
representative Assembly of Canada ; and the 
first thing they did when they got there — 
if they obtained a majority — was to declare 
independence of Canada — (Rot!) — and the next 
thing was to declare in favour of annexation 
to the United States. (" Hear, hear," and 
dissent.) His friends at the back thought that 
was an absurd and chimerical hypothesis. Did 
they know how Texas became part of the United 
States ? It was exactly in that way. Americans 
swarmed over and created the Republic of Texas, 
detaching it from Mexico, and then annexed the 
Republic to the United States. He did not 
suppose any danger of that kind would be found 
in Yukon. They would not like it if it existed ; 
and ho was only asking them to realit<e what a 
Boer would thbik if a similar danger attached to 
his country. (Cheers.) Was there any such 
danger? (No.) He would ask that gentleman 
if he remembered that when that claim to be 
registered and to vote and become citizens of the 
Transvaal was first advanced it was coupled with 
a claim not to renounce allegiance to the Queen. 
They were to have both, and it was not till our 
lawyers said it was impossible — that they must 
elect to be one or the other — that they made up 
their minds. 

THE BOBK8 DO WELL TO BE FEARFUL. 

The Boers were naturally alarmed, nevertheless. 
He (Mr. Courtney) advised the Boers to accept — 
not because they would be overwhelmed, for if it 
were wrong to accept on other grounds, and he 
were a Boer, he would fitiht and die for it — 
(cheers)— but to accept for this reason. English- 
men and Scotchmen and Irishmen and Dutch 
were bound to live together in South Africa. 
That was what Mr. Morley had been trying to 
beat into them, and he (Mr. Courtney) hoped and 
thought he had succeeded. The war party would 
make it impossible by declaring war He would 
ad\'i8e Paul Kruger to make it impossible that 
they should separate by giving them the franchise 
together. (Cheers.) It was his best hope, it was 
his country's best hope, for the future that the 
Dutch and English should live side by side, as 
they had up to 1877, as they would live again 
were it not for this infernal taint of gold mines — 
(cheers) — and the miserable inflammation excited 
by the press, the characteristics of which he could 
not sufficiently express, but he would say this — 
void of all conscience and void of all Christianity. 
(Cheers.) 

HIS ADVICE TO THE BOERS. 

Now, he had said on the matter of suzerainty 
that he would advise readiness to submit, but that 
advice was not necessary, because already the 
Boers had expressed once and again their readiness 
to submit to arbitration, the most legal arbitration, 
but on the matter of the franchise and concurrent 
demands which completed it he would say, "Accept 
it, because that's the best way of fighting out your 
own salvation." But could they believe that Paul 
Kruger could persuade his Boers to accept that or 
any other similar solution unless they found some 
assurance that in England and from EngUshmen 
they would receive fair play — (cheers) — and 
equitable judgment ? (Cheers.) « « 41 

A FINAL APPEAL. 

They thought of attaining justice by war, con- 
fusion, the destruction of society. Never! (Loud 
cheers) He had come to try to appeal to them to 
opcu their minds in re8}}ect of thia matter. He 



saw that in the vast majority no such appeal was- 
wanted. (Hear, hear.) He gloried in that 
fact. *'Men and women of Manchester," con- 
cluded Mr. Courtney, ** be it your just bosist that- 
you, foremost of England and of the United King- 
dom, were resolved that nothing should be done- 
to destroy the most glorious traditions of our past, 
that nothing should be done to prevent the future^ 
keeping up and sustaining the record of these- 
traditions." (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 



How and Why We Beoame InvolvecL 

in the War. 

Sir Edward Clarke, m.p. (Late SoUcitor 

General). 

House of Commons, 19th October, 1899. 
** Parliamentary Debatcf*^ {Authorised Edition), 

Sib ED WAKD CLARKE (Plymouth) : I think 
the House will understand that it is with reluc- 
tance I take part in this debate. • • • 

It is because I have said elsewhere, and am pre- 
pared to say here, that I think there have been 
errors in the conduct of negotiations, I feel bound 
this evening to state clearly and distinctly what* 
those errors are. 4r « ♦ 

But I am bound to say the more I read of the* 
correspondence and learn the circumstances of 
the case the more I am convinced of the errors in 
the negotiations, and that this lamentable war is^ 
absolutely unnecessary. And I would add this — 
that if I had any doubt when I came into this- 
House, the extraordinary statement which was. 
made by the Colonial Secretary about half an. 
hour ago with regard to the tenor and intentioni 
of his answer to the proposals of the Transvaalt 
Gk>vemment — that statement would have satisfied 
me that there have been most unfortunate and 
disastrous blunders im this matter. 4r m 4r 

It is true we are all agreed there were grievancea 
in the Transvaal, that the rights of British subjects 
had not been sufficiently respected , that our interests^ 
were endangered by the bad government of the- 
country, and that it was the imperative duty of 
this or any Government to use such measures as: 
might rightly be employed to put an end to the^ 
grievances and to protect the interests of the? 
inhabitants of the Transvaal. * « • 

But I think the best garrison that we could have» 
established in our South African possessions would 
have been a faith in the perfect straight-forwiurdnesa. 
and honour of the diplomacy of this country. I am 
very much afraid that the course of these negoti- 
ations has been such, however we may be able to* 
justify ourselves, that we cannot expect from 
those with whom they have been carried on the- 
admission that we have been straightforward, 
frank, and honest in our dealings with them. 
* « • 

The right hon. gentleman read some words- 
1 from the statement which Lord Derby made in 
i the House of Lords, but the important words of 
' that statement were these : — 

'* We have abstained from using the word 
* suzerainty,' because it is a word which is. 
capable of misconstruction, and leads, maybe, 
to misrepresentation and difliculty." * * • 

If there was a mistake about it, it ought to have- 
been corrected then ; but, as a matter of fact, from 
that time, when Lord Derby spoke in the House of 
Lords, until October 16, 1897, when the Colonial. 
Secretary revived the claim of suzerainty in justify- 
ing a refusal to proceed to arbitration, that word had. 
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never, so far as I know, been used by any Minister 
of the Crown or in any public document having 
regard to the Transvaal. * * * 

Now, of course, the Transvaal is not an unlimited 
-sovereignty. It is limited by one particular article, 
i>ut the Transvaal is a sovereign Power. It has in- 
ternational rights. It is en titled to receive Ambassa- 
•dors or the representatives of Foreign States. It 
is entitled to send its own representatives to 
Foreign States, and the only limit upon its 
sovereign power is that all treaties made by it 
with Foreign States- which it is perfectly free to 
make — are not valid unless within six months 
they are ratified by Her Majesty's Gk)vemment. 
That is a derogation from its sovereignty, 
.but it does not destroy the sovereignty. 
• ♦ » 

Before that dispatch was handed in Sir Alfred 
Miiner suggested to the representative of the 
Transvaal that if the franchise were promptly 
4ind satisfactorily dealt with other things might 
^easily be arranged. Upon that hint the Trans- 
vaal acted. We talk about criminal obstinacy and 
^heir making no advance. It is absolutely absurd. 

There was a session of the Volksraad. They 
prepared a Reform BUI by which a franchise of 
•seven years was given and a certain number of 
iseats were given to the Band, and in a single 
fortnight that Reform Bill was passed, and by 
.July 26 the Uitlanders were being enrolled as 
naturalised burghers under the provisions of that 
Act. On July 27 the Colonial Secretary wrote a 
•dispatch in which he recognised that this was a 
^eat advance, and he went on to say — what was 
perfectly true — that one could not possibly tell, 
»except by a little experience and investigation, 
how far the seven years franchise would give the 
Uitlanders a fair share in the government. That 
was on the 27th July, but that dispatch was not 
presented to the Boer Government until the 23rd 
of August. It was held back for this reason — 
that it was suggested to the Transvaal Government 
4>r by the Transvaal Government (it is not 
material with whom the idea originated) that it 
might be expedient to make a further proposal 
which would suit this country better, and so avoid 
the necessity of the inquiry into the efifect of a 
rseven years franchise, because it was thought 
ihat if a five years franchise was granted 
rthere would be no necessity for that inquiry. 

It is said in many newspapers that the Trans- 
vaal insisted on our disavowing and withdrawing 
>our claim to suzerainty. The Transvaal Govern- 
ment did nothing, of the kind. The Transvaal 
.-stipulated that there should in future be no use of 
the word which had been abandoned in 1884, and 
that the controversy on the subject should be 
.allowed to drop. Now, I sgree with the right hon. 
Member for West Monmouth that there was good 
reason why the conditions attached to the five 
years franchise proposal should have been 
accepted. The extraordinary incident that has 
marked the proceedings of this evening has been 
the statement of the Colonial Secretary that the 
jmswer to that proposal might have been taken 
.as an acceptance. That was the phrase he used, 
but It is an ambiguous phrase, and I should like 
to know — Was that answer intended as an 
acceptance ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : At that time we 
thought the proposal of the Transvaal extremely 
promising. We intended to send a most con- 
ciliatory answer, accepting, as far as it was 
humanly possible for us to do so, their propoBal, 
umd, as the only point of difference was lb© 



internal intervention, I thought myself it would 
be accepted. 

Sir E. CLARKE : Then I take it that it was 
intended to be an acceptance of that proposal. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, if that were so, if, in fact, 
the Colonial Secretary intended to accept the 
proposals of the Transvaal, tlien undoubtedly 
this Amendment is proved up to the hilt. But I 
do not think that anyone can read the dispatch 
which was sent on September 8 and reconcile it 
with the statement which is now made. * • 41 

In our telegram of 28th August no reference is 
made whatever to the claim to be a sovereign 
international State— 

*' and they are, therefore, unable to consider 
any proposal which is made conditional on 
the acceptance by Her Majesty's Government 
of these views." 

The p»ropo8al had never been made conditional 
on their acceptance. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The hon. member 
haiips upon the word acceptance. He must remember 
he asked me the question whether we intended to 
accept. I, myself, should have thought that the 
Boers would have taken it as an acceptance, but I 
suppose it may be properly described as a qualified 
acceptance. We did not accept everythmg, but 
we accepted at least nine-tenths of the whole. 

Sir E. CLARKE : Really, this becomes more and 
more sad. It is dreadful to think of a country of 
this kind entering upon a war, a crime against 
civilisation, when this sort of thing has been going 
on. Why, in the very next sentence, the right 
hon. gentleman says : " It is on this ground that 
Her Majesty's Grovernment have been compelled 
to regard the last proposal of the Government of 
the South African Republic as unacceptable in the 
form in which it has been presented." 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : In the form. 

Sir E. CLARKE : Is it a matter of form? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Yes. « • * 

Sir E. CLARKE : It would have been perfectly 
right to say, " You have misunderstood our 
answer ; we intended in substance to accept your 
offer." But not only did they not do that, but 
they distinctly refused to discuss the seven years* 
franchise, which had been dealt with in favourable 
terms by the dispatch delivered on 23rd August. 
There was here a lamentable departure from the 
course which our opponents might have expected 
us to take. If negotiations are going on with a 
man, and you have come very near a conclusion, 
and he has made a proposal which you may not 
think adequate and sufficient, but which gives a 
basis of agreement, and if he then makes another 
proposal intended to cut short the discussion by 
making some other arrangement, and you refuse 
that — why, in common-sense and honesty you 
ought to keep open the proposals which you have 
been considering before. * * * 

But not only did they get rid of the proposal of 
the five years' franchise by not accepting the con- 
ditions, and then saying that they refused to go 
back to the discussion of the seven years' franchise : 
they actually made the fact that the Transvaal 
Government had proposed a fi' 9 years' franchise a 
reason for saying, *' You have actually admitted 
that a five years' franchise will not do you any 
harm and we will not go back." 

From that time the question was hopeless. 

* 4t * 

Everything has been published, whether it ought 
to have been published or wc^i^ ^kA. V ^jsxs. ^ysss..- 
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tember there would have been no war with the 
Transvaal. We should have secured without war 
the five years' franchise, which Sir Alfred Milner 
said was better than any proposal that he himself 
had made, or we should, at all events, have had 
seven years' franchise with an inquiry by joint 
commission and arbitration on every other point. 
I said that I was reluctant to intervene in this 
matter. It is a great pain to me to take to-night 
a conrse which separates me in judgment and in 
action from many of my colleagues, but it is 
impossible for me to do otherwise. We have had 
a specimen of the new diplomacy. If I had read 
these Blue Books not knowing the persons who 
were concerned in the matter, I confess that I 
should have been forced to the conclusion that the 
correspondence was conducted not with aview to 

geace. I do not believe that for a moment. We 
ave had the statement of the right hon. gentle- 
man that he has been working for peace, but if he 
has been working for peace in this matter, I can- 
not help saying that a more clumsy correspon- 
dence is not to be found in the records of 
diplomatic action, and it seems to me that the 
publication of certain dispatches in these Blue 
Books bas been most unfortunate. • • * 

We are told a most extraordinary thing with re- 
gard to the object of the Blue Books. We are told 
on the highest authority that it is desirable to form 
the public mind, to raise the public interest and 
sympathy for tlie Government. Yes, if the 
Government were going in the direction of war 
these Blue Books were the very things to excite 
sympathy and support for them in this country, 
and to excite a feeling in the Transvaal which was 
as hostile to the preservation of peace as was the 
excitement of a violent war feeling here. I think 
the course which these negotiations have been 
allowed to take 4s greatly to be regretted. I 
should have been wanting in duty to myself if I 
had not here said what I have said elsewhere 
with regard to them. I should like to say one 
personal word to the hon. friends around me. I 
have been for 30 years in active political life. I 
have been for 20 years a diligent worker in the 
affairs of this House. I think I can say that 
during that time I have been unwavering in my 
fidelity to the leaders of my party in this House. 

Except on one occasion, when I made a speech 
with regard to the financial relations of Ireland. 
I have not in this Hoase spoken against the 
course which my leaders were taking. * * * 

No man can know he is right, but he can know 
whether his opinion is an honest one, whether it 
is absolutely unbiassed by any question of 
personal interest, or by the more subtle influence 
of personal antagonism. « « » 

I think they will acquit me of any disloyalty 
to the party for havmg, as I have done, striven 
to prevent my country from suffering the 
calamity, and my party from suffering the 
reproach, of having embarked on an unnecessary 
war. 



Mr. John Morley at Forfar, 

January 24th, 1900. 

{The Liberal Magazine.) 

*' This is a charge — I do not make it as a party 
man— that want of decent foresight and decent 
information led them to stumble — it is a dreadful 
expression, but it is a true one — led them to 
stumble into a war in the dark. It is no ground 
of attack with zne, it never bas been, and never 
wi/J be, against ibe Government that they made 



insufficient war preparations. The groimd of my 
condenmation is this — that, having determined* 
wisely to go to work by gradual and pacific means^. 
they allowed themselves to drift, or to be dragged 
by what force I know not, into a policy whichi. 
made war certain. Having elected, as Mr. Bal- 
four admits, to treat war as improbable, having^; 
made up their minds — this is remarkable, recol- 
lect — not to ask Parliament for the means of 
preparing for war, they then proceeded with that . 
pohcy to use language in the House of Commons, 
and to write and receive dispatches which meant ■ 
war, or meant nothing. I will not go back upom 
the famous hour-glass. Lord Salisbury on July 
28th made a speech more menacing than any 
language used in the House of Ck>mmons, and* 
when Mr. Balfour says that the Government^ 
never used menaces, I think his memory betrays- 
him. 

Lord Salisbury's speech is one of those 
speeches which, if applied to a great Power,, 
would have meant that the Ambassador woold 
ask for his passports, and all Europe would 
have known that we were clearing the decks- 
for war. I want, if I can, to get at the back of 
the whole of this unfortunate business. I admit- 
that the Government were misinformed. I would 
say they were the dupes. I say that cannot bo 
denied if, as Mr. Balfour said, they had the mass 
of instructed opinion in South Africa. If there is- 
one man in South Africa whose judgment might 
be relied upon it is that of Mr. Rhodes. I want 
to show how the Government and we have been 
duped. Mr. Bhodes made a speech on August 
I4th. This is his language. He said : * There 
was not the slightest chance of war. Kruger must • 
give way as he did on the last occasion. He (Mr, 
Rhode*) would leave the question now, because it- 
was only the temporary trouble in South Africa.' 
Upon another occasion Mr. Rhodes said : * The - 
armed strength of the Boers is the greatest un- 
pricked bubble in the world. Kruger will bluster 
and bluff, and bully, but it will take a great deal 
to make him fight.' That was the man whom the- 
Government chose as the most instructed voice in 
South Africa. There were other voices. There 
was the voice of her Majesty *s Minister in the 
Cape Colony, who said the exact opposite, who* 
warned the Government that they were on »• 
dangerous track. But the Government and the 
High Commissioner turned the deaf ear of a head- 
strong, presumptuous incredulity." 

Captain Bethell, H.P, 

(House of Commons, February 7, 1900.) 

(The Liberal Magazine.) 

*' It was his clear opinion and firm conviction* 
that this war was an unjust and unnecessary 
war. 4( 4c 4c 

We might, and should, remove the grievances ;. 
we could sweep away the armed camp, but we 
could not settle a racial question by the sword 
7,000 miles away from this country. It was aa 
certain as that he was standing there that, if not 
by the present Government then by gentlemen in 
some other part of the House, free institutions at- 
the end of the war must be restored to the Re- 
publics. No doubt the Republics technically made- 
war upon us ; morally he held that we made war 
uix}n them. He frankly admitted that mistakes, 
were made by the Governments of the Republics, 
and he was not going to consent to an amendment 
which suggested that we should offer terms of 
peace wYiiVe ^Yie etvem^ "^^a m^^ q.\3>x w^X. 'WmX^ 
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it was eaeeotiiil that we uliouid repel the invader 
from our territory, it waa nut essential merely for 
the ijlory of (leteBtiii|{ the etieiiiy to continue a war , 
■fter proper and honourublo proposals could be i 
made. He supported the view of his hon. and 
learned friend the member for Plymouth, that 
when the time came to make peace, when it wonid 
be possible to undertake negotiationa and to put a 
stop to this bloody war, when there was once 
more hope of giving peace to Sonth Africa, it 
would be Hhoukin); if thoee who were mkinly 
rosiHmsible for its hiLVing tS^keti out— he meaat, 
among others, the Secretary for the Colomes— 
ehould be entrustecl with the negotiations."— . 
From The Timet. Fabrnary 8th, 1900, I 

His Tory supporters do not like this speech of 
Captain Bethell's, but they have not evicted him. 
&s Plymouth did Sir Edward Clarke. 



Women's Liberal Federation. 

Lady Carlisle on the War and the Bettlem«ut. 



Liuly Carlisle ir 



ir.tiun, June 13. lOtH).) 
If openiug address, extended 
« specially worm welcome to the delegates in view 
of the importanoe of their meetings during the 
-neek. Mucli. loo much, had happened, she said, 
since they met last year. A blight had fallen on 
our Und. A great wrong had been done, and a 
gra\e danger lay ahead of ua, ■ « • 

Their first utterance was just before the war, 
when their Eieoutive iHisaed a resolution which 
was drafted by Laxly Truvelyan, who had been 
a tower of strength to them during the year, and 
which said tliat " to enforce the demands of 
Snglaud would be an error and n crime," and that 
" a war would aoon resolve itself into an unjustifi- 
able war of conquest." ±Ivery word of that 
resolution had been justified by later events. Alt 
the resolutions relating to the war which 
appeared on their agenda paper condemned the 
incompetent diplomacy ttathy ita blunders caused 
the war. Therefore, in their opinion, the war 
was uimeceaaary, and, being nut necessary, was 
wicked. There was but a small section of their 
Federation that found any excuse tor it, and she 
thought the niost prevalent excuse was the one 
about the unsympathetic attitude of the Boers 
towards the niissioLiaries. But what was the 
object of Cliristian misaionB? Surely to bring 
the kingdom of Christ into the life of the 
savage tribea, and if the Boers were tardy in 
furthering their evangelistic work, did they believe 
that they could make that kingdom coma for which 
Chriatians prayed daily by blowing thousand of men 
into bits by lyddite sheila? (Hear, hear.) • •> 

Great Britain hud a marvellous and unequalled 
heritage of freedom, won for her by the indomit- 
able spirit of her race. In her day of power and 
glory should she stoop to crush those little nations 
that had also descended from a mighty race 
that helped to build up the freedom of Wesl«rn 
Europe.' > • • 

Hr. Chamberlain admitted tliat the Government 
under -ealiniated the force and valour that would 
be brought a^joinat ua by the Boers. Could he 
never learn by his blunders? Could he not see 
that that same force and valour which he had so 
tardily learnoil to appreciate, would make it 
impossible to govern that race by force. 
(Applause | • • • 

ilut tliey would say : " Anneuition was now 
inevitable, find what use was it going B^ainsl ttie 



stream ? " Just this—that they would create * 
fearless and an houonrable political party in 
the country if they stuck to principle and 
took the consequences. Let them not be an aooom- 
plice after ths fact, (Hear, hear.) • • • 

And now she would ask them what was tb* 
lesson they of the Liberal party liad learned whiUt 
this national calamity of war had fallen upon ds? 
Itwasthis — " Close the ranks." (Applause.) If they 
let the war divide them they deliver(KJ their country 
over hand oad foot to Chamberlainiem. They 
would live always under the curse of war scares, 
often of war itself. His hectoring temjicr in inter* 
national affairs would embroil ua iu one disaster 
after another. (Applause,) He told the House (^ 
Commons that the points of difference left between 
President Eruger and England were not worth a 
war, yet he had not the sagacity to steer ns clear 
of that war. (Hear, hear.) 

Resolutions in favour of Woman's Suffrage and 
electoral reform, moved and seconded by Mrs, 
Martin, of Bristol, Mrs. Allen Bright, of Liver- 
pool, and Sliss Alison Garland, were passed with- 
out much discussion. 

Miss Ellen Kobinaon, of Preatwich. moved: 
"That this Council regrets the growing splrib 
of militarism, which threatened Co become a cutbb 
and a danger, not only to Great Britain, but to the 
civilised world, and reiterates its conviction that 
international disputes con and should be settled 
bv arbitration, and declares that in the limitation 
of armaments and the adoption of arbitration will 
be found two great means for securing the peace 
and welfore of the people of the world." 

Miss Marion Millx. of West Islington, London, 
seconded thia, and the resolution was agreed to. 

Miss Garland eaid what they wanted was people 
who would be nn ready to fight the famine in 
India as they were to lay down their lives to taka 
away the freedom of the two Repablioa in Sonth 
Africa. (Applause.) 

LoFcl Kimberley on the "Mew 
Diplomacy," Feb. 21, 1900. 

{The Liberal Slayaiiiit.) 
" In the present circumstonces it was an 
absolute duty of the Opposition to call attention 
to the proceedings of the Government, and there 
was not a single member of the party who 
doubted that the Government had shown neither 
knowledge, nor judgment, nor foresight, and had 
no notion that the Boers could bring such powerful 
forces into the field. The Government knew no 
more of these essentiiil facta than the man in the 
street. It was incredible that there should have 
been such ignorance. It wax for Her Majesty's 
advisers to tell the country what, in their judgment, 
ought to be done, and they were without ezcuas 
in not having formed a distinct policy and asked 
Parliament lor what they deemed necessary (or 
the emergency. Did the new diplomacy display 
judgment in those matters? For hia part he 
would rather beswathed in red tape than conduct 
delicate negotiations in the manner in which they 
were carried on by the present Oovernment The 
now diplomacy which was practised was of such 
a natnre as must bring calamity to the country. 
The old diplomacy avoided all language whi<^ 
could irritate, especiallylit the other party were 
known to be strong and a dangerous enemy in 
the e-joQ^ ol ■wa.i. \V -^Qt^A iKtA^^iLTi.Ssi.'isu^ 
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None of this foresight was displAyed hy the 
Government. In face of the policy which was 
actoally pursued it was of the utmost importance 
that they should exercise to the full, and without 
curtailment, the right of free speech." 



Extracts fronn 
*' The War in South Africa : 

Its Causes and Effects" 

(By J. A. HoBsoN.) 

{From paget 68-70, 96-7, 165-9.) 

The Demand for the Franchise. 

The Jameson Raid and the recent crisis illus- 
trate the slender attachment which hound them 
to the country upon whose citizenship they were 
supposed to set so high a value that England must 
fight to win it for them. I do not hlame them or 
call them cowards for always ** clearing" at the 
first scare, hut merely adduce the fact to show 
how slight an actual hold the Transvaal had upon 
them. But the best available evidence of the 
(unsettled and transitory character of the mining 
ipopulation is afforded by the figures which Mr. 
C5. 8. Goldmann presented before the Industrial 
Commission in 1897, which dealt with the white 
miners of 6S companies, employing 3,620 men, 
or considerably more than one-third of the total 
number of miners employed upon the Rand. Of 
these men only 470, or 12-9 percent., were married 
men with families on the property ; 1,196, or 33-1 
jper cent, were married men with families abroad ; 
while 1,965, or 64 per cent., were single men. 
'.Still more significant is the statement that, 
•during the six weeks preceding the inquiry, 
•which was a period of normal industrial and 
political condition, no fewer than 827 miners, 
or about 27 per cent, of the whole nimiber, 
threw up their employment at the mines. 
Of these 827 about 380, or 46 per cent., were 
ascertained to have left the country, while 447, or 
64 per cent., remained, finding, presumably, some 
other work. 

So far as the mining population is concerned, 
it is evident that only a small number have 
hitherto looked to the Transvaal as their settled 
home : most lived there for a time, and, saving 
money out of their high money wage of £25 to 
£30 per month, sent their savings home, or stayed 
long enough to make sufficient to set up in some 
Jittle business elsewhere, and disappeared. If 
this was to be the normal condition of affairs in 
the Transvaal, it seemed idle to clamour and 
criminal to fight for the franchise and the rights 
of burghership on behalf of a population which 
did not value them and could not use them 
properly. This is the Boer contention: "These 
gilded butterflies and their parasites are here for 
A brief day to snatch what gain they can and 
pass away; they have no solid footing in the 
country, and no desire to link their lives with its 
well-being ; they have no affection for it. How, 
then, can they make good citizens?" * * * 

Even the fact that they are already owners of 
the greater part of the land and other property in 
the country is no sufficient argument for giving 
them that citizenship which in every country 
implies personal interests and obligations, and not 
mere investments. If a property stake is in itself 
a right basis of a claim to burghership, then all 
the European holders of any considerable stock 
//7 Rand mines might have fairly claimed the 
francluae. * ^ in 



A General Estimate op Grievances, 

In the last few chapters I have given a detailed 
examination of some of the leading " grievances " 
which led to British pressure bemg brought to 
bear upon the Transvaal Gk>vernment. Those 
who consider that England was justified in carry- 
ing this pressure as far as war, generally maintain 
three connected positions — first, that the mia- 
govemment of the Outlander population was so 
oppressive that armed interference with the 
internal affairs of tlfb Transvaal, though expressly 
excluded by convention, was justified as a last 
resort; secondly, that no adequate redress could 
have been obtained either by voluntary concessions, 
or by the moral influence of diplomatic repre- 
sentations ; thirdly, that a successful war will be 
followed by a peaceful settlement, which will 
speedily restore political and social tranquility to 
tne Transvaal and to the rest of South Africa. * « 
Some of the alleged grievances I have found 
quite unsubstantial, as, for example, the dangers 
to person, liberty, and property upon the Rcmd, 
and the charge of excessive as distinct from 
unwise taxation. Other grievances though sub- 
stantial, had neither the bulk nor the aggravated 
character imputed to them. To this class belong 
the charges of official corruptness and of malad- 
ministration, especially of laws affecting Uie labour 
in the mines, the abuse of coloured British subjects, 
and the education issue. A third class is attribu- 
table to the conservatism or slow adaptability of 
the Boer character, and is represented by defects 
of the political constitution and of finance, and by 
a reluctance to face the inevitable pt ogress of the 
British race and language. The accumulation of 
these grievances did not weigh heavily upon the 
Outlander population. Certain classes of indivi- 
duals were annoyed, but not oppressed ; the 
average dweller on the Band was not subjected to 
any serious inconvenience through Government 
action or inaction from one year's end to the other. 
That serious scanclals did exist in the Government 
was evident, but taken neither individually nor 
collectively did they constitute the intolerable 
burden which has been pretended. « « * 

Mr, JBob»on believe*, ^nd to Momm rxtent tt*aa 
able to obtain inforniati"n which shoirs, th*U 
eomiption of public aervnntn, from polifunn^n 
upwarfis, itam common ; but tnuch of' it eonaiJttcA 
of »tnall bribes to gain jtrior and immediate 
attention to matters of ordinrrry and official 
ToutinCf and not invoicing acts of turpitude. 
The liorerntnent and its staff movfd much too 
slowlft to suit the tcmperatnettt *'f the a'-tive and 
ifnpetuotts controllers of the mining and asmo- 
dated industries. Mmre serious charges tree 
made, but rarely substantiated by proof . — H. «/'. O, 

Why did the Boers issue the 
Ultimatum ? 

If neither the Government nor the people of 
the Sou til African Bepublics desire to fight, how 
then did it come to pass that an ultimatum, 
amounting to a declaration of war, proceeded from 
them? « « « 

Not only the President and those who share 
most largely his stubborn and intolerant spirit, 
men like Messrs. Burger and Wolmarans, but 
milder and more enlightened officers of State like 
General Joubert, Mr. lieitz and Mr. Smuts, were 
firmly persuaded that Great Britain did not 
genuinely desire a peaceful settlement, and was 
not really conducting her negotiations to that end. 
This conviction they supported by appeal to a 
series of crucial events dating from the Jameson 
Kaid. T\ie \xivsaA\alftfi\«irs mc^vc^j ol \.\v^ Cqth- 
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mission, with its perfunctory condemnation of 
Mr. Bhodes, followed by the eulogistic exculpa- 
tion rendered by the Colonial Minister, and 
endorsed by nearly all the English public opinion 
which reaches South Africa, destroyed the belief 
of the Republics in the British sense of justice, and 
suggested suspicions of collusion or connivance on 
the part of Mr. Chamberlain, which, however 
rgroundless, was only a natural interpretation of 
events by a people unaccustomed to the niceties — 
(is that quite the word ?) — of English politics and 
finance. Bightly or wrongly, these people are 
great believers in the personality of Mr. Rhodes, 
cand when that gentleman, failing to get his end by 
private force, announced his intention to compass 
it by ** constitutional means," they took him at 
his word. « * * 

When the High Commissioner, who had never 

;8et foot in the Transvaal, was visibly captured by 

these hostile influences, and was inducea to throw 

the full weight of his authority upon the British 

•Cabinet, the constitutional raid definitely began. 



« 4r * 



Bo, while tedious and tortuous negotiations were 
proceeding between the Govemmeots, a British 
press and people in South Africa were calling for 
war. Is it strange that the Transvaal should have 
believed that Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. Chamber- 
lain also meant war ? Not once or twice within 
the last few years the Transvaal had proposed a 
general submission to arbitration of all disputed 
issues, and Mr. Chamberlain refused. Through- 
out the whole course of the negotiations no bona 
fidt proposal of arbitration was proposed or 
accepted by Great Britain ; for the proposal to arbi- 
trate, while refusing to name the issues reserved 
from arbitration, cannot be regarded as an offer. 
Add to this the strenuous and successful endeavour 
made by Great Britain's representatives at the 
Hague Conference to limit the use of arbitration 
€o as to exclude the Transvaal. Did this look as 
if England desired a peaceful settlement ? * * * 
This brings me close to the question. Why did 
the Republics issue the ultimatum ? * « * 

Formally the Boers were the aggressors, actually 
the landing of British troops and the movement 
of them towards the frontiers, under a false pretext 

•of self-defence, were the first acts of hostility. 
This indeed is virtually admitted in the reply 
made by Mr. Chamberlain and Sir A. Milner 
when they explained that the troops were there 
not only for defence but for •• eventualities." The 
veiled menace of that phrase was substantially a 
•declaration of war, and was gleefully welcomed as 

■ such by the Jingo press of the Transvaal and the 

• colonies. * « * 



Mr. Bryn Roberts. 

(House of Commons, Feb. 2. 1900.) 

• • • It was at one time asserted that 
these armaments were procured before the Raid. 
"That contention was practically given up, or des- 
troyed, at any rate, by the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Balfour) by his speech at Manchester. He said 
that the Jameson Raid fettered the Government, 
that it was impossible for them to remonstrate 
with the Transvaal on account of the armaments 
because of the Raid. That must prove that the 
•excessive armaments were required after the 
Raid, because that remark would not be relevant 
if they were got before the Raid. * * * 

Sir Hercules Robinson, telegraphing to Mr. 
-Chamberlain, March, 1896, says : — " The Cape 
Times^ correspondent telegrApha yesterday from 



\ 



Johannesburg as follows: *The rumour and 
reports are numberless, and are of the most 
alarmist character, exciting the whole of Johan- 
nesburg ; but I can state authoritatively there is 
not the slightest foundation for them. There is a 
great ** betu: " movement in progress, and strife is 
being stirred up for this object, and this object 
alone.' " 

It has been truly said that the trail of finance 
is visible throughout all these deplorable events. 
We pride ourselves on the enthusiasm that has 
been shown by volunteers coming in, but compare 
that with what the Boers have done. They have 
commandeered all men between the ages of 16 
and 60, and if we made similar sacrifices for this 
war 6,000,000 men would be at the front. It is 
impossible to believe that in a nation like the 
Transvaal, which is a pure democracy of universal 
suffrage, every burgher over 16 years of age 
having a vote, all the male population between 
16 and 60 could be got to leave their homes and 
businesses, and stop the whole business of the 
country, in order to wage an aggressive war in 
another country, simply to play the game of 
ambitious politicians. The entire male inhabitants 
of no country in the world could be got to enter 
on such a war if it was not for one of the two 
strongest motives that can impel human nature — 
one the defence of religion, the other the 
defence of our nationality. Would we do it? 
I hope we would for the defence of our 
religion. I know we should for the defence 
of our nationality. This is done by the 
Boers, who make no boast of it whatever. 

They go readily to the front, ready to give up 
their lives in defence of their country. But then 
it is said Mr. Kruger is really an autocrat and 
forces the people. He is an autocrat who rests 
entirely on the goodwill of his burghers and their 
conviction that he is an able and honest leader, 
just as Mr. Gladstone's power rested solely on the 
conviction of his supporters of his honesty and 
truth. » • • 

You never see a reference to a single 
detail, but only to the "intolerable oppression of 
the Uitlanders," and vague statements of that 
kind. What are these alleged grievances ? Why, 
let me give examples : one is that one public 
meeting in the Transvaal was disturbed, whereas 
the opponents of this war in this country have 
had their meetings broken up on scores and 
hundreds of occasions by Jingo roughs. Yon 
know what took place in Trafalgar Square, but 
does anyone suggest on that account the English 
people should be deprived of their Govern- 
ment? • • » 

I utterly deny that the Uitlanders' grievances 
were great evendown to the initiation of the negoti- 
ations, and even if they were, are we to make war 
on any Government which falls away in the 
slightest degree from perfection ? If so, what are 
we to do with our Government? I venture to 
say that the grievances of the Uitlanders, when 
examined and divested of exaggeration, were of 
the flimsiest description, and of the same char- 
acter as exist in every country under the sun, 
and will exist until the millennium. « • • 

But I hold that even if the grievances did exist to 
an intolerable extent, there was the unanswerable 
argument that we had no right to interfere. It 
has been admitted over and over again that the 
Transvaal was an inde^xidwi\»Q[Qs^T\\xcv«cvX'*Ki\«!t 

as tegaiA^ \x\\iCtTi«\ WSL^vc^. YiOt^ '$^«^'^^«:^ ^^ 
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•nd so did the late Hight Hon. W. H. Smith, who 
B*id that it wiiB a, cardinal principle of the settle- 
ment of I8S1 that thu TmaHVaal ahoald be iudepeii- 
deiit ill itti iaternnl ofFaira. The aome wbb also 
judicially held by the Lord Chief Justice in the trial 
of the JameaoQ Kaid priaooers. Aa for the 
Colonial Secretary, he has admitted it times 
innumerable. . • • 

It does not rest with the Government of a 
oountry in which Jack the Eipper ran riot, and 
where there ^as a total failure to discover that 
terrible murderer of thirteen women in almost 
mcceasive weeks to complain of a failure to 
diacover one murderer in the Trans voa!. It 
should be retuembored that the Transvaal 
Government did their host, they issued a reward 
of £,'500 for the apprehension of Mrs. Appleby's 
murderer, and that thepoliceat Johanueaburgn-ere 
increased by 200, • • ■ 

Six days before that promise was made he 
{Mr. Chamberlaia) pablicly acknowledged that 
one of the obligations of this country waa to 
respect the internal indopendeuce of the Trans- 
vaal. He secured the lives of the prisoners 
(Jameson Raiders) on the assurances given; but 
the history tolil by these Blue Books shows that 
in dis|iatch after dispatch, the promiae made by 
the Colonial Secretary has been broken; and 
still the supporters of the Government retain a 
Minister in office who hod departed from his 

Sledfjed word, and who goes about the country 
enouncing the men whose clemency he has 
kcknowledged, and Qrg{ing tfae country to go to 
war with tlicm. I will only deal with another 
matter in conuection with the cause of the war. 
I will tfll theHonse what was the real cause of it. 
It may be summed op in one word, " Bluff— 
bluff! " I am perfectly certain that the country 

) assured by the Cape press 
be firm In our attitude and 

I Fresideut Kru(;er and he 
We were told that it was 



ir intended to gi 
Wew 



that we had only to 

point our cannon al 

would climb down. 

only necessary for 

acquiescence ; and I am afraid I cannot acquit 

the Liberal party from some share of blnme in 



the I 






entirely free from the stain of a single drop of 
the blood that is being shed in South Africa. 
I protested last year, and the year before 
la»t, in season aud out of season : but I am 
afraid some of oiir Liberal friends did not do as 
much as they might. Theywanted to give the game 
of " bluff " a chance of succoedin([, • ■ • 

As long as the country remniiied cool and calm, 
tlie disproportion betweeu the ti'itaipt?ry iHsues m 
dispute and tho horrors of war would be kept 
steadily in view. But once let popular resentment 
loose, and cool reason and fair argument would 
not bo listened to. ■ • • 

The normal garrison in South Africa was 10,000. 
Between June and October last the normal garrison 
sprang from 10,000 to 34,700 men; and it was 
increased with a view of enforcing our demands 
upon the Transvaal, Nevertheless, President 
I&uger did not make war. It was on the 29th 
September lost, accordiug to the speech of the 
Under Secretary of State for War, that the 
Government came to the decision to send an 
armed force to South Africa, 

That decision was immediately announced in the 

Government organa. The newspapers all stated 

that a Seld force was going to be sent to South 

A fries, and that PArlifuaea t was going to bo called 



together in order to vote Supplies. Nevertheless,, 
even then President Kruger did not send aa 
ultimatum. He was asked to take the aasurances- 
of certain newapupers. He said : ■' I do not core* 
what the newspapers liay, I look to the octiOQs of 
Her Majesty's Government." Then on the Tth 
October came the Royal Proclamation calling this- 
House together to vote those ten millions, in order 
to send out that field force. On the Slh October. 
two diLys later, he sent tho ultimatum. Now. if' 
the ultimatum caused the war, then the Govern- 
ment must be impaled on the horns ol the' 

The Government undertook to send out 
48.000 troops in addition to those sent out 
already, to march through our colonies to the- 
frontier of the Transvaal ; then, having done that, 
our ultimatum wag to be sent to Prtsident- 
Krugcr formulating our demands. If President 
Kruger declined our demands, we would either 
have to order that army of 75.000 men to the- 
right about, and ship them back to I^ngland 
without fighting, or declare war. It was either 
that or we meant war. I veuture to say there is 
Dot a statesman or military man in theworld who- 
would not Buy that there were only two alterna- 
tives before President Kruger after we decided to- 
Bend that force for purpose of invasion - either' 
complete submission or war. No. sir, Ihia is- 
what I have all along regarded as an unjust and 
iniquitous war. It is a war waged on behalf of 
capitaUsts, and the most unscrupulous set of 
capitalists that the world has ever seen. Tbat- 
oharge has not been met. It has been evaded in 
tho most puerile foshion. Lord Salisbury, refer- 
ring to it, said that " it was suggested they {the 
Ministers) wanted to put money into their" 
pockets," We do not suggest that. What we do- 
suggest 19 that they were the willing dupes of the- 
people in South Africa who wanted to put money 
into their own pockets. Not only did the 
capitalists make wnr, but the Press made war. 
Mr. Hcibfion, in his articles in the Upmktr and 
ConlcinpnraTij Krneie, has sliown how the South 
Afrioan financiers hired journalists from Fleet 
Street to edit newspapers in South Africa to stir 
up the agitation, and we are now face to face with 
the consequences — the terrible consequences— in. 
the alaughter of hundreds of lives. • • • 

Mr. GoldwiD Smith on the War. 

[ilanchisler Guaniii-n. J.imiihi-i/ 12th. 1901.) 
Apart from the question of justice, sll who are- 
iiot still under tliu iuflnencc of the war-fever 
must surely have begun to question the wisdom of' 
the war. what was the object ? If we may tmat 
the solemn and repeated declaration of the 
Government, it was not territory or mines, but 
the rectification of the Transvaal franchise. The 
difference at last was that between a five years' 
and a seven years' qualification. * * * 

Kruger was the support of the existing system 
of government. It was against Kruger, we are 
told, not against the Butch, that you took up 
arms, Rruger was 75. so that you had only to- 
wait a few years, even if iu the meantime the 
Outlanders. growing in nambers and wealth, failed: 
to gain their vote, as other excluded classes have 
done, by internal agitation. The more corrupt 
the Government was, the greater the politiiMl 
mfluence ol the Outlanders' wealth would hav» 
been. Mr. Conan Doyle, in a work generally fair 
U weW aa Ui>xit«itf,u4. «v}a *Ctt«\ " vodi & caae of 
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taxation without representation as that of the 
Transvaal has never heen known." Has he for- 
gotton what, well within living memory, was the 
state of the franchise in his own country ? Would 
the taxation of Manchester and Birmingham 
without representation, while Old Sarum and 
Gatton were represented, have justified foreign 
intervention? British Columhia is now full of 
American miners. Would their Government be 
warranted in demanding for them the franchise of 
the Dominion ? Yet they are not utterlv alien to 
the Canadians, as the Outlanders are to the Boers ; 
they would not import such habits as those of the 
Johamiesburgers are stated by trustworthy wit- 
nesses to be ; nor have they conspired against the 
Canadian Government as many of the Johannes- 
burgers have against the Government of the 
Transvaal. * * * 

English industry has had two great starts. The 
first was after the Napoleonic wars, when Con- 
tinental manufacturers had been killed and 
England was left without a rival. The second 
was when Great Britain alone embraced Free 
Trade, and by so doing made the wealth which 
Jingoism is now expending on its game. If the 
British people allow their energies and resources 
to be turned from the industrial sphere into mad 
enterprise of Anglo-Saxon conquest and domina- 
tion the benefit of those starts will be lost ; and 
whence a third is to come does not appear. 



Lord Crewe's Advice to the Liberal 

Party. 

meeting at walthamstow. 

(Daily 'Newx, August 10th, 1900.) 

Mr. Sam Woods, the member for the district, 
who preceded him, referring to the intention of 
the Conservative party to fight the next General 
Election on the khaki policy, said he objected 
altogether to the Tories specifying the issue on 
which the people were to vote. Bat the reason 
they wanted to fight on the war policy was that 
they had nothing else to fight on. Liberals and 
Badicals would insist upon judging the whole 
policy of Ministers, which was one-sided and 
half-hearted. 

The Earl of Crewe, supporting a resolution of 
confidence in Mr. Woods, said the question which 
was exercising all their minds just now was when 
the great battle of the General Election was to take 
place. Any honest Conservative candidate would 
admit that it was likely to take place when affairs 
in South Africa and China were going in a way 
that suited the party now in {x>wer. * * « 

Referring to the question of responsibility for 
the war, he said he would not say that the Gov- 
ernment or that Mr. Chamberlain wanted war; 
but there was a war party at home, at the Cape, 
and in Pretoria, and for all those war parties Mr. 
Chamberlain made it easier to go to war and 
harder to keep the peace. He objected to tlie 
word ** inevitable " in this connection. It was 
like a patent medicine prepared by quacks, and 
intended to be swallowed by fools. (Laughter.) 
With regard to the future settlement in South 
Africa, the one thing to be arrived at as soon as 
possible was to try and create there a class of men 
of moderate opinions. In view of the coming 
fight, it behoved the Liberal party to close up its 
ranks, and, when the time came, face the enemy, 
not merely on the issue of the war, but on their 
policy as a whole, * * ^t 



Inierview Between the Special Gorre^ 
spondent of the ''Daily Telegraph" 
and Dr. Leyds and Mr. Fischer, at 
Brassels, Jcinaary 14th, 1901. 

** Well, however that may be, the past is past 
and cannot be recalled. What is interesting, 
because still capable of being modified and even 
radically changed, is the future. Now how do 
you look upon the prospects of peace at present ? '' 

** In the light of the past,'* replied Mr. Fischer 
and Dr. Leyds, " and that is just what your people 
do not realise; and until they or their rulers do 
grasp it, well, their mistakes will continue. You 
look upon us as conspirators before the war and as 
wanton shedders of human blood now that hostili- 
ties are, in your opinion, ended. In both oases you 
are mistaken. We lived in friendship with the 
British element of the population before ; we were 
desirous of seeing all the inhabitants welded 
together in one homogeneous whole." 



ii 



Yes, but was it not on condition that one 
element should predominate ? " 

** Our principle was give and take, not one or 
the other alone. We took over more British 
customs, ways of living, and views of things 
political than your people have any idea of. The 
South African Kepublic, without ceasing to be 
Dutch, was permeated with a current of English 
modes of thought far stronger than any which has 
ever made itself felt at the Cape. Our people 
took kindly to English institutious ; they learned 
the English language; they measured many 
things by British standards. Here am I now, for 
example, speaking your language as if it were my 
own. My son was in the same position. He 
studied at Cambridge, and took his degrees x>f B.A. 
and LL.B. there. I can assure you that the 
Dutch of the Orange Free State have offered less 
objection to English ways or legitimate EngUsh 
influence than the Cape Colonist. And the process 
of blending was going on rapidly and with admi- 
able results. It is a work of time and mutual 
confidence and mutual respect. It is as easily 
destroyed as an oak is cut down, and as difficult 
to cause to grow again. If the representative of 
the British people wanted that wholesome state 
of things to bear fruit, nothing could have been 
more simple. If we had had as High Commis- 
sioner an English gentleman of the good old type, 
in which I still believe, although its ranks have 
sadly shrunk of late, a man like Sir Hercules 
Robinson, for example, no clique or party could 
have brought on war between the Republics and 
Great Britain." 

" But did not Sir Alfred Mihier fight shy of 
war and do his best to hinder its outbreak ? " I 
asked. 

'* What he did is a matter of liistory, open to 
all to judge of. He may have intended his action 
and his attitude to make for peace. I am not 
prepared to assert the contrary. But I have no 
hesitation in saying that the gist of his programme 
was this : Humble the South African Republics in 
the dust — if peacefully, well and good ; if with 
war, so much the worse ; but humble them in any 
case. Mind, I do not maintain that Sir Alfred 
Milner acted with full and complete knowledge of 
all the factors of the problem. He most certainly 
did not. And I am disposed to believe that if he 
had to play his part over again he would go to 
work in a radically dif[et€i\i\» ^^-^ . '^xiJv^XNs^ <S«sks«» 
aa Vila cowxiftftWoT^ xxiecv ^Vo^^ -sivew^ ^«t^ Na^sc^R^ 
by B\,Toiig\>\aa, wv^ '^Vo N^et^^Mv^^wcL Vi \56f^^^»^ ^ 
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war which they held would be short, sharp, and 
final. • • • 

" Whenever there was a hitch in the negotia- 
tions, we all appealed to Mr. Kmger, and b^ged 
of him to go still a step further. But onr great 
difficulty with Sir Alfred Milner was that, while 
he was not chary of his criticism of points which 
he objected to, he would never put down in black 
and white the concessions which would wholly 
satisfy him. He always confined himself to vague 
generalities, and never allowed even these to 
appear in black and white as the minimum of what 
he would accept. When it became known to us 
that he had informed his Government that inter- 
vention was indispensable we ceased to feel 
surprise that his manner of conducting the nego- 
tiations betokened his absence of faith in their 



success. 



M 



The '' Daily News " will Again Sapport 

Freedom. 

{The Speaker, January 12th, 1901.) 

Liberals are to be congratulated upon a recent 
change in the proprietorship of the Daily News, 
whereby that important newspaper will in future 
express views in opposition to the policy of the 
present Government. Under the able guidance 
of the late editor, Mr. Ckx>k, the Daily Neics had 
alUed itself directly to the interests of such men 
as Rhodes and Beit in South Africa ; that is, in 
the one question that is of supreme moment for 
Englishmen, it took up the defence of Mr. Cham- 
berlain's policy and of the cosmopolitan financiers. 
In this spirit it employed as South African corre- 
apondent a gentleman in the employ of these 
financiers, himself editor of the Cape Times, and 
the principal journalistic fomenter of Sir Alfred 
Milner*8 disastrous policy. It suppressed all 
mention of the Hawksley letters, and for many 
weeks left its readers ignorant of the Morning 
Leader** revelations with regard to Mr. Oham- 
berlain's connection with companies contracting 
for the Government. 



Quotations Worth Remembering. 

(S.T.W.C:$ Publicatiom,) 

The lord CHIEF JUSTICE, in the Trial 
at Bar of Dr. Jameson and his men, defined the 
Transvaal as ** a Foreign State with which H^ 
Majesty was in friendly treaty relations." 

*• The trail of finance," says Mr. LECKY, Tory 
historian and Unionist M.P., "runs over the 
whole story." Turning to Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Lecky asks: **What can be thought of the 
language of a Minister who volunteered to inform 
the House of Commons that ' In all the transac- 
tions I have described, Mr. Rhodes, though he 
had made a gigantic mistake — a mistake perhaps 
AS great as a Minister could make — had done 
nothing affecting his personal honour ' ? " 



Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in a dispatch written 
at the time of the Jameson Raid, acknowledged 
the South African Republic as " a Foreign State, 
a Foreign Power, with which Her Majesty is at 
Peace and in treaty relations." 

(Nationnl Reform Union Publications.) 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, May 8th, 1896: "To 
go to war with President Kruger, to enforce upon 
him reforms in the internal affairs of his State, 
in which Secretaries of State, standing in their 
places, have repudiated all right of interference — 
that would be a course of action which would be 
immoral." 

How complete this " repudiation " of " all right 
of interference " has been is shown by the following 
declarations : — 

Mr. W. H. SMITH : " It is a cardinal principle 
of that settlement (viz., the Convention of 1884) 
that the internal government and legislation of 
the South African Republic shall not be interfered 
with." 

The lord CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND 
(at the trial of Dr. Jameson, July 28th, 1896): 
*' The position of the South African Republic . . . 
is determined by the two conventions of 1881 and 
1884. The result is that under these Conventions 
the Queen's Government recognise the complete 
independence and autonomy of the South African 
Republic, subject only to the restriction contained 
in the Convention of 1884, to the effect that thai 
State should have no power to enter into any 
treaties without this country's consent, except as 
regards one or two minor States, one of which is 
the Orange Free State." 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (writing to President 
Kruger in January, 1896, on behalf of Dr. Jameson 
and his followers, who were then prisoners in the 
hands of the Boers) : '* For myself, I have 
always felt confidence in your magnanimity. . . 

. . Your Honour may rest confident that I 
will strictly uphold all the obligations of the 
London Convention of 1884." 

LORD DERBY, Feb. 15th, 1884 : •* By the 
omission of those articles of the Convention of 
Pretoria which assigned to Her Majesty and to 
the British resident certain specific powers and 
functions connected with the internal government 
and the foreign relations of the Transvaal State, 
your government will be left free to govern the 
country without interference, and to conduct its 
diplomatic intercourse and shape its foreign poUcy, 
subject only to the requirement embodied in the 
fourth article of the new draft, that any treaty 
with any foreign state shall not have effect without 
the approval of the Queen." 

Mr. BALFOUR, January 15th, 1896: "The 
Transvaal is a free and independent government 
as regards its internal affairs." 

LORD SALISBURY, January 31st, 1896 : 
•• They (the Boers) have absolute control over 
their own internal affairs." 
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Arbitration and the Liberal Party. 

** The necessity for war is in proportion to the number of 
unjust persons who are incapable of determining a quarrel 
but by violence." — Ruskin. 

There seems to be no moral argument in favour of warfare except such as can be 
advanced by the weaker party, and he is restricted to showing that it was in defence of 
his rights, and that he had no option. No sane person would elect to decide his case by 
combat if he was satisfied that he must be worsted. Aggressive warfare, even if 
successful, brings its own retribution, and its gains are barely recorded before they 
pass away, as all history shows. 

Everything won by the sword is dearly bought, and still more dearly held ; these 
operations breed a false sense of security, and tend to laxity of morals and carelessness 
in prosecuting the arts of peace, and ultimately result in the deterioration of the 
workman and the decay of commercial enterprise. Then follows the inevitable break-up. 
It is too old and well-worn a story to need further comment. 

The late Armenian massacres offer, perhaps, the best instance of the necessity, at 
times, of drawing the sword; but in this case it would not have been warfare between 
two or more nations, but the avenging blade of Justice, wielded by outraged humanity^ 
and dii-ected against one notorious criminal. The probable result would have been the 
speedy collapse of his ascendancy, and the resurrection of his country under a purer and 
more enlightened government. 

A Good Opportunity Missed. 

■ 

The steady enfranchisement of the masses, with its accompanying responsibility,, 
has caused great advancement in our political and social education. We have 
left behind the ignorant and brutal system of settling our private dififerences by 
means of pistols or fists, and prefer the solution supplied by the law courts. If this is 
better in personal, why not in national affairs? Arbitvation deals out Justice or a 
very near approach to it. It is one of the glories of the Liberal Party that it set an 
example in adopting this principle in the Alabama dispute, whereby it removed bitterness 
and saved Canada. The present Government followed that good example in consenting 
to submit the Venezuela boundary dispute to arbitration. Unfortunately they cannot be 
credited with doing so willingly, as we had arrived at the stage of telling the Venezuelans- 
that we were tired of negotiations, and were prepared to enforce our views at the point 
of the sword; and except for the intervention of the United States, we should have made^ 
our threat good. 

What a mockery this war appears to be after the recent Hague Conference ! That- 
was a fortunate opportunity to show the World that, whatever others intended, we, at 
any rate, were in earnest, and that, notwithstanding that these two little Kepublics were 
entirely at our mercy, as we and everybody else believed, we declined to take advantage 
of our power, and preferred to abide by the judicial decision. This would have been a- 
good " set off" to the Venezuela case. 
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Chapter and Verse. 

It must be remembered that the Boers asked repeatedly for full arbitration, 
even offering to exclude the introduction of Foreign Powers, as the Blue Books 
conclusively prove. 

No. 2. High Commissioner Sir A. Milner to Mr. Chamberlain. 

Telegram (Received June 8, 1899). From Blue Book [C— 9415] . 

Sammary Report of Bloemfontein Conference. 

* * * His Excellency had acknowledged that his Honour^s proposal was a 
considerable improvement on the existing law, and he would also acknowledge that it 
would be desirable to have this proposal adopted by the Legislature of the Republic 
apart from the fact that his Excellency did not consider it went far enough ; on the 
other hand, his Excellency had acknowledged that his Honour's request for arbitration 
by other than foreign Powers on all points of future difference under the Convention 
'was reasonable. 

Before separating the President said : — 

** That he was very pleased at the friendly way in which the discussion had been 
carried on, and hoped that in future they would be better able to understand one 
Another, and that matters in dispute would come right." 

No. 11. Vice-Consul for the South African Republic to Colonial Office. 

(Received June IGth, 1899.) 

58, Victoria Street, S.W., June 15th, 1899. 
Sir, — With regard to certain newspaper reports to the efifect that the franchise 
proposals of the Government of the South African Republic are conditional upon 
Arbitration by a foreign Power on the questions pending between her Majesty's 
•Government and the Government of the South African Republic, I have the honour * 
to inform you that I have been instructed to contradict these reports, and to state 
that such a supposition is decidedly inaccurate, and that the question of arbitration by 
A foreign Power has never been considered. * m * 

No. 13. High Commissioner (Sir A. Milner) to Mr. Chamberlain. 

(Received June 16th, 1899.) Telegram. 

Resolutions passed at crowded meeting of burghers and sympathisers with South 
African Republic Government last night at Johannesburg approving proposals of 
President South African Republic ; affirming desirability of South African Republic 
Oovemment making every effort to solve all difficulty with other Governments by 
Arbitration ; and voting thanks to South African Republic President, South African 
Republic Government, Orange Free State Volksraad, and to Africanders in Cape Colony 
And Natal for sympathy past and at the present time. 

No. 44. High Commissioner (Sir A. Milner) to Mr. Chamberlain. 

(Received July 10th, 1899.) Telegram. 
Referring to your telegram 30th June, Government South African Republic state 
Oonsul-General at London 14th June published statement that franchise proposal 
independent of arbitration. * « * 

•Conclusion of a Dispatch from the Transvaal Secretary of State to our Representative 

at Pretoria. 

* * * Having regard to this serious danger that is spreading 
a dark doud over the othenvise fair future of South Africa^ and 
in full conflfience that her Majesty^s Government will not refuse to 
work uHt/i it in order to reconcile races in South Africa, and to 

4;ause old feufls to give way to a new spirit of co-operation and 
progress, this Government once more makes this appeal for 
arbitration, from its feeling, not alone of right and equity, hut also 
of anxiety for the future of this our beloved portion of the world. 

/Blue Book 9518, p. 3.) 
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The two followiog despatches, taken from the same souroe, show the anxious 
efforts to avoid war which were heing made by ]ttv» Schveitier and his Government. 
It will be remembered, however, that at one time he was suspected of disloyalty. 
Our eyes were then opened, and he was begged to show hi3 patriotism by 
^continuing to hold office. 

No. 81a. From Blue Book [C— 9445] . 

The Premier of Cape Colony visits Sir A. Milner, who telegraphs Mr. Chamherlain. 

(Reoeived July 6th, 1899.) 

• • • He (Mr. Schreiner) said that he did not wish to make a statement in 
contradiction of yoars, hat he was hound to clear his own and colleagues' position. The 
only thing that restrained their party from holding peace meetings was their confidence 
that the Ministry would impress upon me that there was nothing in the situation to justify 
war, while at the same time they strove with the assistance of Hof meyr, to move the South 
African Repuhlic Oovemment to make great advance in the matter of franchise. The 
idea given by your answer as reported was that the Ministry was passive. This was 
unfair and damaging to them, since they had been doing what they could to bring 
about a better understanding between Her Majesty's Government and the Government 
of the South African Bepublic from the proposal of the Conference onwards. 

No. 87. 

(Reporting the substance of a letter in South African Neics from Mr. Schreiner.) 

High Commissioner Sir A. Milner to Mr. Chamberlain. 

(Received July 8th, 1899.) Telegram. 

• • • It is well, however, briefly to record fact that, while anxious and continually 

active with good hope in the cause of securing reasonable modifications of existing 

representative system of the South African Republic, this Government is convinced 

that no ground whatever exists for active interference in the internal concerns of that 

Republic. 

Same paper states : — 

We are at hberty to say that this Government regards these proposals as adequate, 
satisfactory, and such as should secure a peaceful settlement. 

Lord Lansdowne, in the House of Lords, March 15th, 1901, admitted 

" That we obtained at one time from the Transvaal Government several important 
concessions with reference to the franchise.'* 

Suzerainty and Paramountcy. 

Although these words were much in evidence a short time ago, and had a sinister 
influence on the negotiations, it is unnecessary for me to do more than draw attention 
to two or three points which naturally present themselves to anyone who closely 
examines the subject. Lord Derby was responsible for the Second Convention, and, in 
his explanation of omitting the word suzerainty, he said : — 

" The word * suzerainty * is a very vague word, and I do not think it is capable of 
any precise legal definition. Whatever we may understand by it, I think it is not easy to 
define But I apprehend, whether you call it a protectorate, or suzerainty, or the 
recognition of England as a paramount Power, the fact is that a certain controlling 
power is retained when the State which exercises this suzerainty has a right to veto any 
negotiations into which the dependent State may enter with foreign Powers."— (Hansard, 
vol. 286, p. 7, March 17, 1884.) 

His Lordship forwarded the Draft on February 16th, 1884, with this 
.comment : — 

** By the omission of those Articles of the Convention of Pretoria (1881) which assigned 
to Her Majesty and to the British Besident certain specific powers and functions connected 
with the internal government and the foreign relatlona ol \.\i^ tt^oss^a^L ^\aNa> ^wa 
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Oovemment will be leitfree to govern the country without interference, and to conduct its 
diplomatic intercourse and shape its foreign policy, subject only to the requirement 
embodied in the fourth Article of the new draft, that any treaty with any foreign State 
shall not have effect without the approval of the Queen.*' 

Hr. Mackamess, to whose chairmanship the South Africa Conciliation Committee 
owes much, contributed a letter to the Times, on October 10th, 1899, from which I 
quote, if only to do justice to the late Earl. 

** Mr. Carver, if he has read these things — of which his letter shows no trace — thinks 
they may all be disregarded. I difiPer from him, not merely as a lawyer, but more strongly 
as an Englishman who declines to believe that British statesmen like Lords Derby and 
Rosmead could be parties, by the use of the word * articles ' in the new preamble, to a piece- 
of ' smart * drafting — as I have heard it described — to hoodwink the Boers. 

" And if Mr. Carver is right in his startling contention that not merely the preamble, 
but the whole Convention of 1881 * has never ceased to operate,* I cannot help asking 
what the unfortunate Boers gained by their new Convention in 1884. They came all the^ 
way here and spent months away from their own country only to impose upon themselvea 
two Conventions instead of one, and to subject themselves to a suzerainty more* 
dangerous in its indefiniteness than the one they wanted to get rid of. That they should 
do this with their eyes open is, of course, incredible. To me it is not less incredible 
that they should have been induced or allowed by Lord Derby to do it with their eyes 
shut." 

On December 31st, 1895, Mr. Chamberlain spoke of the Transvaal as 
" A foreign State which is in friendly treaty relations with Great Britain." 

On May 8th, 1896, he said : 



'* To go to war with President Eruger to enforce upon him reforms in the internal 
affairs of his State in which successive Secretaries of State, standing in this place, 
have repudiated all right of interference — that would be a course of action which would 
be immoral." 

Some of the leading tnembers of his party have been equally 
clear in the statetneat of their views. 

For instance: — Lord Salisbury, January 31st, 1896: 

" They (the Boers) have absolute control over their own internal affairs." 

The late Mr. W. H. Smith : 

" It is a cardinal principle of that settlement (viz., the Convention of 1884) that 
the internal government and legislation of the South African Bepublic shall not be- 
interfered with." 

Mr. Balfour, January 15th, 1896 : 

'*The Transvaal is a free and independent Government as regards its internal 
affairs." 

Why it Became Necessary to Claim Suzerainty. 

After reading the above, one wonders why Mr. Chamberlain attempted to 
resurrect this suzerainty, and the only explanation, which is disagreeable and con- 
temptible, is that it was necessary as a ground for interfering with the inteknal affairs- 
of the South African Republic. Much that is now difficult to comprehend will, at some 
future time, become clear enough. In the meantime the writer surmises that in his 
dealings with President Kruger Mr. Chamberlain has suffered from pique. Having set- 
out on his career as Colonial Secretary with the determination to show the country that- 
to whatever department of administration he chose to devote his talents, uninterrupted. 
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sacoess must ensue, and on the particular lines he thought fit to lay down, and, finding 
himself unable to do more than remonstrate and protest with the Transvaal Government 
(both of which he was fully entitled to do), he grasped desperately at the Suzerainty or 
Paramountcy as a ground for threats of armed interference, while, at the same time, he 
hoped and believed the absolute necessity for carrying them into effect would never 
arrive. But what are we to think of a statesman who would incur such a terrible risk 
except under the most vital necessity ? 

This assumption of Suzerainty was first revived by Mr. Chamberlain as an 
excuse for refusing an offer of arbitration tendered by the Transvaal. In the last 
section I endeavoured to prove that to avoid wai* the South African Eepublic accepted 
even this injustice and indignity. That eminent lawyer and powerful debater, Sir 
Edward Clarke, who tells us that his separation from his party has been one of the 
most painful experiences of his life, describes this act of claiming Suzerainty as a 
'•BKEACH OF NATIONAL FAITH." 

The Liberal Party and its Policy, 

From the commencement of hostilities the Government and its friends adopted 
the policy of asserting that, whatever other nations might think or say, we, at least, 
were a united nation, and were satisfied as to the justice of our cause. They know 
perfectly well that this assertion is far from the truth, but it is steadily employed in 
the hope of deceiving our neighbours and the simple, non-reading section of the public 
at home, and it may be conceded that, as mere party tactics go, it was the best course to 
adopt. The large number of our most capable thinkers and writers who have openly 
denounced the war is clear proof that we are fav from being a wnlteA nation 
on the subject. 

Tlie Liberals 5o Far liave been Gagged. 

But what will be the position when the terms of settlement come up for 
consideration? It is hardly necessary to say that the Liberal party, and, to their 
great honour, a few distinguished members of the Unionist party, have unequivocally 
condemned the character of the negotiations preceding the war. Moreover, although 
the Liberals had no choice but to vote supplies, and assist the Government in every way 
to clear our colonies of the enemy, they are, as yet, happily, entirely free from supporting 
the Government's policy to be adopted in the settlement which must follow. It is at 
this point where it is yet to be hoped that the nation will make a stand. 

The Liberals, true to their creed, would, if they had been in office, have adopted 
arbitration. That policy the Tory Government rejected. Will the country 
ultimately support or condemn them ? Surely, when the full measure of the burden of 
taxation, and of the misery caused by the war has come home to the people, be it sooner 
or later, the verdict will be one of strong condemnation. 



International Arbitration and the Carlisle, Mr. Hodgsou Pratt, president of the 

•J • ... Associatiou, Mr. J. Bryce, M.P., Mr. P. Stanhope, 

feaoe Association. m.I>., Mr. T. Burt, M.P., Mr. J. Bums, M.P.. file 

{Manchester Guardian, June mh, 1900.) P^* ^''- ^: 9,^^^^' ^t ^^- ^^®^®?^ ®^"» *^! 

' treasurer of the Association, expressing regret at 

The Bishop of Hereford presided yesterday their inability to be present. Mr. Bryce wrote :— 

afternoon at the Westminster Palace Hotel over j "1 cannot see how I could speak about arbitra- 

the annual meeting of the International Arbitra- tion without condemning in strong terms the way 

tion and Peace Association. There was a large in which proposals for arbitration have boexv 

attendance.— Mr. J. F. Green, secretary, read treated b'^ \\\fe^xS\;\^ ^QN^\\\\£kSi»^»\^^^ 

letters Irom (tUDongat others) the Countess ol ^ tYiBi.\,, \iOO, Vmm^<^A»»\»^^ ^"v.^^ ^^«^ ^i:^^««i»3^%'<^'^ 
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warmest sympathy with the principals of the 
Hague Conference." (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of 
the report, referred to his distinguished pre- 
decessors in that chair — the late Lord Shaftes- 
hory, Cardinal Manning, Lord Farrer, Lord 
Herschell, the present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of Durham, and the Bishop of Ripon. 
Possibly in some of those earlier years the subject 
of arbitration was, he said, thought to be a more 
academic one than it was now. Whatever it 
might have been in years gone by, they must all 
feel that the Hague Conference last year brought 
it within the range of practical politics, and at 
anyrate it could no longer be regarded as the 
special field of sentimental philanthropists. 
(Hear, hear.) There was one feeling always 
uppermost in his mind with regard to his own 
personal relationship to the subject of arbitration, 
and it was that the clergy were specially bound to 
be promoters of it. (Applause.) Finally, the 
Chairman expressed the nope that when the 
feverish stage through which we were passing had 
vanished the experiences and memories of the 
South African war might, as the martyrs were 
the seed of the Church, prove the seed of a higher 
public political life for our Empire than we had 
generally had hitherto. (Applause.) 

Mr. H. J. WILSON, M.P., in seconding the 
motion, said a determined attempt was being made 
to introduce military drill into our schools — an 
attempt which should be resisted wherever made. 
However dark the prospect, the more need was 
there for them to continue energetically their pro- 
test against the whole spirit that led up to the war 
and the spirit which war created. (Hear, hear.) 
Nothing had happened within the last few months 
to show them the reasonableness of war xnd 
unreasonableness of arbitration. The facts pointed 
in quite the opposite direction. While the two 
Republics had not gained by war we had suffered 
an enormous loss of life and money and incurred 
a vast amount of demoralisation. He could not 
view the attitude of the clergy and ministers of all 
religious denominations in so favourable a light as 
their chairman. Nothing had been more distress- 
ing and embarrassing than that clergymen and 
ministers who professed to preach the doctrine of 
the Prince of Peace should nave given way to the 
national fanaticism in the manner witnessed 
during this war in South Africa. The miserable 
excuse they made was that we did not begin the 
war. He would not enter into the question of who 
began it, but some of them felt very strongly that 
the Boers were goaded into war. (Cheers and a 
voice, *' So they were.") Supposing the Boers took 
a wrong step, was that any justification for minis- 
ters to abandon peace principles and declarations 
in favour of arbitration ? (No.) 
The resolution was adopted nem. con. 
Sir WILFRID LAWSON, M.P., next moved :— 
**That this meeting endorses the Executive 
Committee's condemnation of the war in South 
Africa and of the policy of the British Govern- 
ment which led to it ; it also cordially approves 
the Committee's efforts to procure the earliest 
cessation of hostilities, and its protest against the 
destruction of the independence of the Republics." 
He said he had always been at a loss to know 
what the Crimean war was for, and the cause of 
the South African war was doubtful ; but he had 
an idea why we went to war in this case. It was 
to put down the Tory party in the Transvaal and 
to establish Liberal principles. (Laughter.) We 
frsre told that the Tory Transvaai Government 
was a corrupt oligarchy— juat like government by 



our own House of Lords. (Laughter.) What, he 
asked, was tlie good of going to war in any 
circumstances ? It was just like a man jumping 
into a raging torrent to save his hat and lomng 
his life in the adventure. 

The Rev. J. PAGE HOPPS, who seconded the 
motion, remarked upon the fact that Jingoism 
mainly pervades the upper and the lower classes 
of this country. The latter — or the mob, as they 
were called — had an instinct of justice which had 
been perverted. They had, he said, been *' lied 
to" by the few newspapers they read and the 
people who had got at them. His experience was 
— and he had a rough experience at Croydon the 
other Sunday — that they were amenable to educa- 
tion, and when they learned the truth their Jingo 
ardour vanished. 



Liberal Conference in London — The 
RoBsendale Election. 

{3Ianche8ter Guardian^ February i5, 1900.) 

Mr. a. G. SYMONDS, Secretary of the National 
Reform Union, said he had recently come from 
Rossendale, and he brought to the Conference a 
message from the working men of Lancashire that 
they cordially approved of this resolution denounc- 
ing the war. (Applause.) The Conservative 
candidate deliberatelv selected this point as the 
ground upon which he would fight the election. 
Mr. Mather faced it as squarely as an Englishman 
could, and the working men recorded their votes, 
not only for Mr. Mather, who was not there, but 
against a policy which they opposed heart and 
soul, and which he beUeved at least three out of five 
Englishmen were against to-day. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 



American Missionary'^ Opinion. 

{Manchefter Giiarrftan, April lOj 1900.) 

The American Missionary, the Rev. LEWIS 
GROUT, who has spent fifteen years in Natal and 
has written several works dealing with the Zulus, 
in a pamphlet entitled The Bobr and the BRrroN 
IN South Africa, summarises briefly the main 
facts of the historical relations between the races, 
and comes to the conclusion that the differences 
leading to the war " might have been happily 
averted by arbitration had there been any real 
desire on the part of the English to have the 
controversy adjusted and settled in that way." 



Lord Randolph Churchill on the War 

of 1881. 

{From **Men^ Miiie», and AninwU in South Africa.^*) 

The surrender of the Transvaal and the peace 
concluded by Mr. Gladstone with the victors of 
Majuba Hill were at the time, and still are, the 
object of sharp criticism and bitter denunciation 
from many politicians at home, quorum par* parva 
fui. Better and more precise information, com- 
bined with cool reflection, leads me to the conclu- 
sion that had the British Government of that day 
taken advantage of its strong military position, 
and annihilated, as it could easily have done, the 
Boer forces, it would indeed have regained the 
Transvaal, but it might have lost Cape Colony. 
The Dutch sentiment in the colony had been so 
exasperated by what it considered to be the unjust, 
faithless, and arbitrary policy pursued towards 
the free DulcYimeTv ol \iYvfe TT«a«s«A\ b^ Sir Bartle 
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Frere, Sir Theophilus Shepstone, and Sir Owen 
Lanyon that the final triumph of the British arms, 
mainly hy hmte force, would have permanently 
and hopelessly alienated it from Great Britain. 
Parliamentary government in a country where the 
Dutch control the Parliament would have become 
impossible, and without Parliamentary government 
Cape Colony would be ungovernable. The actual 
magnanimity of the peace with the Boers con- 
cluded by Mr. Gladstone's Ministry, after two 
humiliating military reverses suffered by the arms 
under their control, became plainly apparent to 
the just and sensible mind of the Dutch Cape 
Colonist, atoned for much of past grievance, and 
demonstrated the total absence in the English 
mind of any hostility or unfriendliness to the 
Dutch race. 



The Datoh Reformed Chnroh Appeals 
to Sir A. Hilner. 

"ARE WB IN THE RIGHT"? 

As men holding the responsible position of 
members of the Moderamen of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church in South Africa, as preachers of 
the Gospel of peace, as representing a Church one 
in creed, language, membership, blood-relationship 
with the burghers of the Transvaal, as loyal sub^ 
jeots of our beloved Queen, we desire to urge upon 
your Excellency to leave pothing undone which 
may tend to avert active hostilities. We shudder 
to think of the consequences which are sure to 
follow such an eventuality. The race-feeling 
between the Dutch and English would be in- 
tensified, the breach between the two sections of 
our South African community would become irre- 
parable, the allegiance of Her Majesty's loyal 
Datch subjects would sustain the severest shock 
it has ever been subjected to, and the hope of a 
United South Africa would be gone for ever. 



Mr. Stead Before the War began. 

(Issued Sept. 21, 1899.) 

WHAT ABE YOU OOINO TO DO? 

I conclude this hurriedly compiled pamphlet by 
a direct personal appeal to every one who reads 
these pages. 

What are you going to do ? * * * 

This is no mere matter of party politics. I 
rejoice to believe that there are, among Ministers 
of the Crown, men with as deep an abhorrence 
of the crime which is contemplated in South 
Africa, as anyone in the Empire, from our gracious 
Sovereign, whose reign must not be sullied by so 
foul a stain, down to the poorest of her faithful 
subjects who night and day pray in an agony of 
supplication that we may not be iJlowed to 
imbrue our hands in our brothers* blood. But 
the forces which press for war are mobilised and 
loudly articulate. Those which long for peace are 
without organisation, and the still small voice of 
reason is drowned in the brazen clangour of 
preparations for war. * * * 

It rests with us private citizens, each to the full 
measure of our own capacity and influence, to 
exert ourselves to the uttermost to avert the 
threatened war. Woe be unto each of us if in 
this supreme moment we ignore the appeal which 
rings trumpet-tongued through the land to be up 
and doing before the fatal die is cast which dooms 
us to war. 

A thousand causes, each affecting the welfare 
of far more fellow-creatures than all the Out- 



landers ten times told, are crying unheeded for 
the thought, the treasure, and the energy that 
will be wasted on the slaughtering our Brother 
Boers. It is easy to begin a war, but the end who> 
can see ? Our Empire is not so well beloved by 
all its neighbours that we can afford to dissipate 
in the subjugation of another and more distant 
Dutch Ireland the meagre resources of our mili- 
tary strength. 

If after due consideration you, my reader, are 
convinced that there is no just cause for the war, 
if you come to the conclusion that you have no* 
mandate from God or man to slay your Brother 
Boer, then in Gk)d's name give neither rest to- 
your limbs nor slumber to your eyelids till you 
have done the utmost that in you lies to rouse 
your fellow-citizens to a sense of their peril. 

Ministers of the Prince of Peace, leaders of 
labour organisations, representatives of all those 
who in any wav are able to influence or to rouse 
the attention oi their fellow-men, now is the time 
to speak. To-morrow it may be too late I 



Mr. Stead After the War began. 

(Issued Jan. 9, 1900.) 

TOO LATE. 

But when there was still time it was pressed 
upon Lord Salisbury that the principle of special 
mediation laid down at the Hague Conference 
afforded an adnurable method of extricating both 
Powers from the hopeless impasse in which they 
had been involved by tiie incredible diplomacy of 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner. To have 
proclaimed a truce for thirty days, during which 
the question might have been entrusted to new 
negotiators on each side, would certainly have 
prevented a war, which is due to misunderstanding 
and misapprehension. Ministers had in Lord 
Pauncefote an ideal negotiator, ready to their 
hand and eager to be employed in this mission of 
peace. But it was all in vain. • * * 

Seeing that these warnings were sounded in their 
ears day after day in the fatal month that pre- 
ceded the outbreak of war, only ignorant impudence 
can bring against us the charge that we waited too 
long in raising our protest. Tet the very people 
who scoffed at my anxiety and derided my fore- 
bodings when I published '* Shall I Slay my 
Brother Boer ? " now with calm effrontery object 
to further protests on the ground that^they come 
too late. If they would have paid heed to the 
the timely warnings of September they would 
never have had to face the miseries and disasters 
of the present war. 

ARE THE PEACE PARTY RESPONSIBLE FOB 

THE WAR? 

Whenever England is involved in a war, the 
party who makes the war invariably declares that 
the whole responsibility for bloodshed lies with 
those who endeavoured to keep the peace. One of 
the most fantastic, and yet most persistently cir- 
culated fables of this kind is that as to the allied 
action of the QuiUters in bringing about the 
Crimean War. m * * 

The accusation brought against us is that Pre- 
sident Kruger was led to believe, by the speeches 
made in opposition to war in this country, that he 
had nothing to fear by persisting in his opposition, 
and that the friends of peace, therefore, are respon- 
sible for luring him to his doom. The absurdity 
of this assertion can be conclusively proved by a 
simple reference to details. The first public pro- 
teat by Mi"^ ^\i\Avi xci"a.u ^iaM\^\» 'Ocv^ ^^^ NR^a^xssa^'^ 
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by Mr. Morley, at Arbroath, on September 6th. 
Until then Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred 
Milner had been allowed to have everything their 
own way. They had been allowed to make their 
own proposals without critioism, and nothing was 
said or done to make the Boers believe that there 
was even a single public man in the comitry who 
was not entirelv in aooord with the Government. 
Bat the Boers nad made their last offer four days 
before Mr. Morley spoke. It was the rejection of this 
offer by Mr. Chamberlain which brought about 
war. « * * 

But, it will be urged, that after September 
8th, President Kruger was buoyed up by the agita- 
tion in this country in favour of peace, and 
encouraged to reject Mr. Chamberlain's demands 
for a five years' franchise without conditions. So 
far from this being true, every Liberal speaker 
and most Liberal writers did their utmost to 
induce President Kruger to concede the demands 
of the Government. On September 15th Mr. 
Morley and Mr. Courtney, speaking at Manchester, 
both urged the President to yield to the demands 
of our Government. * * * 

BUT THB BOBRS BEGA17 THE WAK! 

There is no more nauseous piece of cant used 
in the whole of this controversy than the pitiful 
plea that the Boers are waging war upon us, that 
the Boers have invaded our territory, and therefore 
ihey are the i^ggressors, and we the poor innocent 
victims of their insatiable ambition. * « « 

Nothing could be more simple, more obvious, 
and more necessary than the action which the 
Boers took, when once they were satisfied that 
tiiey had nothing to hope from the British 
Government but the alternatives of complete 
submission or "War to a finish." President 
Kruger would have been a traitor to his own 
people if he had not launched the ultimatum. Of 
course, that was perfectly well known to Mr. 
Chamberlain. It was mere child's play for him 
to play his cards so as to compel President Kruger 
to take the initiative. The first necessity was to 
draw up a scheme to destroy the independence of 
the Transvaal in such a way that we could 
interfere in its internal affairs at our own will 
and pleasure. Secondly, to prepare a great army 
in order to compel him to accept these terms. 
Thirdly, to keep back these terms day by day for 
a fortnight, and all the time to push forward 
military preparations. After these three moves 
the fourth step, the ultimatum, resulted almost 
automatically. Ministers had then the tactical 
advantage for which they had played, of appealing 
to their countrymen on the ground that the Boers 
had begun the war. « * « 

They could, of course, have avoided it, but 
on one condition only — namely, their complete 
surrender to the will and orders of our Govern- 
ment. But the State which submits to orders 
from a foreign Government has ceased to be an 
independent Power ; and the Boers having to 
choose between the loss of their independence aud 
war, chose the latter. But the whole respon- 
sibility for their choice rests undivided upon 
those who shut them up to that alternative. 



• • 



WAS THE WAR INEVITABLE? 

When people tell us that this war was *' inevit- 
able" I feel moved to reply, •* Inevitable ! Do 
not dare to speak of this war as inevitable. It is 
a devil of a word." * » • 



How often have we not heard it employed to 
justify or excuse folly and crime? It is the 
devil's favourite trap for the unthinking and 
unwary. For years the " inevitable " war was a 
war with Russia. War with the great Colossus of 
the North we were told was " inevitable," and 
thereupon many men personally pious and 
presumably sane did all in their power to plunge 
us into that " inevitable " war. • • • 

The first and most obvious method by which 
the war could have been prevented was by con- 
senting to the urgent and constantly-renewed 
entreaties of the South African Dutch to allow 
the differences between us to be submitted to 
arbitration. We refused this peremptorily, from 
sheer arrogance. We haughtily refused to allow 
any but minor, subsidiary questions to be referred 
to arbitration. * * * 

We would not demean ourselves by permitting 
arbitration between us and our vassal. The 
old school of employers used just the same 
kind of arguments to justify their refusal to 
permit arbitration in their disputes with their 
men. They were masters. They would not 
tolerate the intervention of any third party in a 
dispute with their men. That haughty and 
arrogant spirit has long ago been exorcised from 
industrial disputes ; but it flourishes in the domain 
of our colonial policy. * * * 

THB ALLEGED DUTCH CONSPIRACY. 

When we ask for proofs we are told that Presi- 
dent Kruger has never loved us. Admitted. Is 
that proof of conspiracy ? What it proves is that 
President Kruger, being human, has not learned 
to love his enemies as a good Christian should. 
Do we love our enemies ? Does Mr. Chamberlain 
love France ? or does England love Russia ? But 
animosity is not the same thing as conspiracy. 

4e * • 

" Oh, but," reply the war party, " no one threa- 
tened the Boers ! Their armaments were a dis- 
tinct menace to us." Bu,t did not we threateii the 
Boers? Nay, did we not actually seise their 
country in 1877, and raid it in 1895 ? We have 
armed against France many a time without half 
the justification that the Boers can allege in defence 
of their armaments. The fact that the Boer 
armaments were all admittedly purchased to be 
used against us, in case we attacked them, does 
not prove conspiracy. It implies organisation, 
f oretnought, preparation, of which it would be well 
if we had somewhat more in London. * * * 

But the conclusive jproof that there is no general 
Dutch conspiracy to drive the British out of 
Africa lies in the fact that only one-third of the 
South African Dutch has made any adequate 
preparations even for a defensive war. That 
third, consisting of the burghers of the Transvaal, 
happens to be the only section of the Dutch whose 
independence we have menaced. Of the other 
two-thirds, one, the Free State, has made no 
military preparations. It has not even created 
any defences for its capital. Its frontier is open to 
any invasion. Down to last December its conduct 
in relation to us was so frank and friendly that 
Mr. Balfour has told us he was no more prepared 
for its hostility than for a declaration of war from 
Switzerland. The remaining section, consisting 
of the Cape Dutch, so far from entering into a 
conspiracy to expel us from Africa, has distin- 
guished itself by voting £30,000 a year for the 
maintenance of the British Navv. 
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Cheap Labour and Lightly-taxed Goldfields 

as Millionaires' Aims. 

Mr. Chamberlain asked whether it was reasonable to expect any sane persons to 
believe that we were carrying on a war to further the interest of a group of millionaires, 
and their following, who hold stock in the Transvaal gold- mining companies. He told 
his audiences that he would not insult their intelligence by dwelling upon the change, but 
would dismiss it as arrant nonsense. There is little doubt that up to a very recent date 
this method of dealing with the subject answered the purpose. The country had not then 
realised the extent of the task imdertaken, either as to the losses and suffering in human 
and animal life, the cost in money and wasted effort, or the degradation of the national 
standing and character which the circumstances of the case, and the anxieties of the 
Government to bring the war to a speedy conclusion at as low an expense as possible f 
have occasioned. The great wave of Jingoism carried almost everybody with it, and the 
few who endeavoured to make a stand against it, and arrest the attention of the millions 
it bore along, received slight recognition and less respect. 

The Old Tactics will no longer answer. 

One can imagine that Mr. Chamberlain's next move may be to admit that a small 
number of persons might possibly have had an idea of working up a war fever, which was 
to result in the advancement of their material welfare, and then to ask his hearers 
whether they think such objects have been attained. He may seek to show them how 
both political parties have decided upon making the mines contribute largely to the cost 
of the campaign ; that business operations there have been at a standstill for nearly two 
years, machinery and mines deteriorating all the time ; that expenses in other ways, and 
personal discomfort, must have been great ; and again conclude by waiving aside such an 
assumption, when directed against a smart, far-seeing body of business men. The public, 
however, in these calmer moments of to-day, will remember that Mr. Bhodes and his 
satellites never anticipated any resistance worth speaking of, and will likewise recall 
Lord Salisbury's astonishment, and that o other members of the Government, on learning 
of the preparations for resistance which the Republics, fearing the worst that might arise; 
had made. All this has been discussed in Section 4. 

The Methods of the Millionaires. 

When a charge is made such as that indicated here, it is necessary to bring 
arguments and proofs in support of it. As this Section and No. 3 are closely allied, it is 
better, as I have there suggested, to glance over the contents of this after reading the 
former. It is difficult, even under these circumstances, to prevent some overlapping. I 
shall, therefore, depend mainly on the valuable information taken from the works 
mentioned below, and the other miscellaneous contributions that complete the extracts, 
and content myself with a few general observations indicatiu^ t»\i^ oVi\^^\ie» Hk^'^ S^^V.'^vci^ 
spirits had in view and their methods of proceedmg. 
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(1) Above all, labour was to be cheapened and either put under the ** compound" 
system as at Kimberley, or in native locations along the Band, where the Kaffirs would 
be forced to labour in the mines. 

(2) A new government was to be created under the direct influence of the mining 
interest, so as to facilitate the rapid development of the mines, and save all expenses of 
itrmaments. 

(3) Eailway freights were to be reduced, the duty on dynamite lowered, taxation 
'was to be placed on agriculture, the cost of licenses to be increased, and hut taxes and 
other charges imposed on coloured labourers who objected to work in the mines. 

Millionaires' Influence and Power is Undeniable. 

How is this shown ? In the first place they brought about the Jameson Eaid. 
That was war on a ivtall scale, but no thanks to Mr. Bhodes. If the people of 
Johannesburg had been foolish enough to respond to the call he made to them, the Boers 
would have had a more serious task, although they would no doubt have accomplished 
it. Most of us know the great influence that money plays in almost every undertaking. 
It is difficult to estimate the amount at the command of these people. For instance, in 
the Investors' Review of December 1st, 1900, is the following indication : — 

The Wealth of Cecil Rhodes. 

A correspondent in Manchester has written to ask if we can state the profits made 
by Cecil Rhodes over the Jameson Baid episode through his dealings in ** Chartered*" 
shares. We cannot. The figures are nndiscoverable. Rhodes did boast after the Raid, 
as we know on unimpeachable authority, that he was worth £10,000,000, but how much 
of this he raked in through Stock Exchange operations at that period we do not know. • • • 

Unfortunately, neither the Chartered Company*s share list nor that of the 
Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa Company is open to us, the latter being a 
Transvaal Company whose documents are hid from inquisitive eyes and the former 
sheltered by its charter. Mr. Labouchere printed in Truth some time ago sundry figures 
illustrative of the share traffic of peers, spongers, and magnates, and in March last we 
copied into the Investors* Review the tables laboriously compiled by Mr. John Bums,M.P., 
from the Chartered Company's lists deposited in the House of Commons. Both state- 
ments only faintly adumbrate the facts, we were assured by one who had no small part 
of the business through his hands. From first to last, if the fool -public has lost a 
shilling by the Chartered and allied share gambles, it has lost £30,000,000. 

Mr. Hobson and Mr. Hirst, in the extracts (pages 95, 89), throw considerable light 
on the uses to which wealth can be put. A press can be purchased and an agitation 
raised which leads to a horrible war. 

The London correspondent of the Manchester Giuirdian, on January 16th, 1901, 
says : — 

I believe that arrangements are being made for a complete amalgamation of the 
great mining interests in the Rand, and that practically the future Government of the 
Transvaal will have to deal with a single Wemher-Beit-Neumann-Farrer-Robinson-Albu 
trust. Only one of the firms I have mentioned stands, I am told, outside the 
amalgamating process, which has been going on since the war began, and its resistance is 
now merely formal and may at any moment cease altogether. I need not remind my 
readers that outside the Africander press and the South African Netvs, practically the 
entire journaliam of South Africa willjbe in the hands of this gigantic combination and 
jUs JUjodeman annexe. 
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We cannot fail to realise, after reading Mr. Eobinson's interview with Mr. Kruger 
(page 25), the constant anxiety and fear which the President felt in consequence of his 
knowledge of Mr. Bhodes' character and the power \¥hich the command of enormous 
funds gave him. The influence of his earher surroundings at Kimberley, joined to the 
rapid and speculative manner in which he accumulated his immense fortune, seems to 
render him quite insensible to the promptings of the inner conscience, and leads 
him to push right ahead with his grandiose schemes, irrespective of the injury and 
wrong that may arise therefrom. 

Here are two quotations from his speeches, which indicate the working of the 
man's mind. In referring to the advantages to be derived from direct connexion with 
Great Britain (money, apparently, being always uppermost in his thoughts), he speaks 
of our flag as '* the greatest conmiercial asset in the world," and again : — 

(Daily MaUy August 14, 1899,) 

They were not going to war for the amusement of Boyal Families, as in 
the past ; but tliey meant pmctical Imsiness. (The italics are mine.) 



A Moderate Imperialist on South Africa. 

South Afbica : Its History, Heroes, and Wars. By Professor Dmiglas Mackemk 

and Alfred Stead, 

(Eeviewed Manchester Guardian^ Se^t. 1, 1900.) 

This handsome volume, originally prepared for the American reading public, has 
many of those extrinsic virtues which Americans demand in books. * ♦ * 

The instrinsic worth of the book as an impartial treatise is, however, much im- 
paired by the fact that it was avowedly undertaken to correct the ** pro-Boer " tendencies 
of the American press and public. For this purpose the blackening of Dutch South 
African character, especially in the treatment of natives, is accorded a large amount of 
space, and large quantities of unproved and unprovable assertions are made. « « * 
The following is a glimpse of the empire maker's morals and methods: — 

On the whole, it must be, not without regret, acknowledged that he is, in his 
estimate of the honour of men, a cold cynic. He not only believes but acts upon the 
belief that men can be bought, and that it is right to buy them ; that men can be 
manipulated in the political as well as in the commercial world, and he has mani- 
pulated them or attempted to do so freely and constantly. * * * 

Not only Mr. Ehodes but the capitalism which he represents is regarded with 
grave suspicion by Professor Mackenzie, who evidently shares the feeUng of uneasiness 
which he thus describes : — 

Since the days when members of the Royal Family and Dukes and wealthy 
politicians became members of the Chartered Company, and since its directors began 
to operate in London as well as at Capetown for the development of plans affecting 
South Africa, plans which worked altogether towards the ultimate aggrandisement 
of that Company, the English people have been troubled with an uncomfortable and 
often ill-defined suspicion. They have not hitherto been easily affected by the vague 
cry and the indefinite accusations against capitalists as such ; yet they have come to 
feel that, through the influence of this Company, capitalists have at last succeeda^vcv 
Actually touching and directing Parliament«x^ aftaw^^oT \>[v«vt cwti ^»5iiA^ Vs« ^&^. 
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Still bolder are the author's grasp and presentation of the dishonesty of the Baid 
and his conviction that not merely the Colonial Office but Mr. Chamberlain personally 
was implicated in it : — 

' When Mr. Rhodes appeared before the Select Coiiunittee he took up a position 
which, while puzzling to many at the time, it is impossible not to admire. He said 
to a friend, before the inquiry began, that it was not his intention to betray the part 
which the Colonial Secretary had taken in the plot. " He has stuck to me," Mr. 
Rhodes said to his friend. ** How can I go and give him away ? *' Mr. Rhodes 
accordingly adopted the very effective plan of declining to answer all those questions 
which he could not answer truthfully without letting the real facts regarding the 
Colonial Office leap to light. 

(See page 23. Is the Hawksley Dossier to have a sequel?— H.fT.O.) 

Professor Mackenzie does not regard this as mere cunning on the part of Mr. Bhodes, 
for he significantly concludes his chapter with these words, ** At the same time, Mr. 
Chamberlain was undoubtedly saved awhile by the loyal silence of Mr. Rhodes.*' 
(p. 458.) * * * But does he look forward with real confidence to an effective 
Imperial control, over that great centre of population Johannesburg, of which he gives 
the following picture ? — 

The most noticeable feature of the crowds in the streets is the great number 
of Jews that are to be seen. Polish Jews, Russian Jews, German Jews — all sorts 
and conditions of Jews are there, but always well to the front, with the customary 
display of diamonds. Hound the Stock Exchange and the headquarters of the 
innumerable lottery and sweepstake offices they naturally are well represented. 
But, really, the whole of the male population seems to think it as much their duty 
to take a lottery or sweepstake ticket as it is to drink with any acquaintance they 
may meet. The moral tone of the community is debased and degraded (p. 866). 

Such is the picture drawn by a strong, genuine Imperialist of the people for whom we 
are fighting. 

South African Gold Trust, 50 per cent. Dividend. 

Lord Harris, chairman of the South African Gold Trust Limited, addressing a 
meeting of the shareholders in London yesterday. 4e ♦ * 

In moving the adoption of the report, the Chairman said the realised net profit 
on the year's working amounted to i- 242,834, out of which they recommended a 
dividend of 25 per cent, and a bonus of 25 per cent, on the original ordinary shares. 
* * * — Manchester Guardian, Jan, 22, 1901, 

The Evil Effects of Share Distribution. 

Beference to Stock and Share lists \Vill show the terrible temptations to endeavour 
to amass wealth (without giving in return any genuine labour), that is offered by the 
holding of the South African Mining Shares. It will be seen that there are numerous 
stocks, representing enormous capital, some of which have risen to six times only, 
others to forty-flve times, then- original value, and these immense profits are con- 
sidered as the mere precursors of what may be forthcoming. 

The scores of millions of capital represented by such quotations, apart from the 

interest held by a few millionaires, have a most pernicious influence over the minds and 

judgments of those who hold the shares : and it must be remembered, as we know only 

too well from recent disclosures, that there is great foresight exercised in the distribution 

of share capital It follows fclierefore, that all kinds and conditions of persons, from 
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the decoy-Duke downwards, are made use of ; the shareholders* minds are apt to 
become warped, and their hearts hardened, and the appeals of reason and justice run a 
great risk of falling unheeded on their ears. 

This accounts for much that is sometimes difficult to reconcile and understand ; 
but beyond this there is the sprinkling of smaller interests, over a very wide area, which 
comes about in a natural manner, and is generally purchased by speculators who like to 
dabble in highly fluctuating stocks and enjoy the excitement of a slight *' flutter,*' parti- 
cularly if it happens to come off successfully. Unhappily, we cannot overlook the fact 
that these irresponsible, and often simple persons, holding a small — aye, even a serious — 
interest in a limited company, too readily content themselves with trusting imphcitly to 
their chairman and directors for all guidance, and as long as comfortable dividends are 
declared, they do not much concern themselves as to the principles which regulate the 
management. 

Since writing the above I have noticed the following corroboration of my view :- • 

Gold and diamonds have been South Africa's curse, bringing swarms of human locusts 
down upon the country, corrupting its simple people, debasing their political life, and 
filling the land with the false and demoralising lure of sudden wealth. To us also, to 
all Europe, these precious minerals have been anything but a blessing. Their discovery 
and extraction have been the means of developing habits of gambling and of reckless 
living — among all classes of the people — utterly subversive of their morals. " People do 
not nowadays ask for safe investments," said a broker to us the other day ; '* they want 
to buy something certain to give them a profit." (Investors^ Review, January 12th, 1901.) 

The Paralysing Influence of Brewing Companies. 

The present almost universal practice of floating private so-called ** Brewing ** 
interests, thereby showering the unhallowed gain on all orders of society, has been done 
with the same object and has brought about similar results. The shares of these 
gigantic runners of gin palaces and viciously-managed public-houses, pay such high 
dividends that it requires great moral courage and self-denial to resist the temptations 
that the holding of their stocks offers ; and the supporters of Temperance Reform are 
proportionately lessened and its enemies materially increased. This is an evil we have 
grown accustomed to, and do not see its heinousness as strangers do, as witness the 
following : — 

The Rev. C. H. Sheldon on '< Signs of the Times." 

{Daily Neics, July 2, 1900.) 

The Rev. C. M. Sheldon, the Congregational minister of Topeka, Kansas, who 
has made himself famous by writing religious novels and deUvering them as sermons 
from his pulpit, and quite recently by showing practically for a week how he thought a 
daily newspaper should be conducted, preached at Christ Church, Westminster Bridge 
Bead, last evening. 

" It was painful to him that England, so great, so marked by the finger of God in 
much of her history, looked on the gigantic evil of drink with helpless bewilderment. In 
a very short time he had seen more drunken men and women in Edinburgh, the most 
beautiful city of the world, in Glasgow, Dundee, and London than he had found in 
Topeka during twelve years. One of the saddest things he had discovered in this country 
was a list furnished in Liverpool by the brewers, and showing how many clergymen and 
others who belonged to the Churches held shares in breweries. I/iq^noi' UfOA 

entrenched within the very citadel of God." 
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The Qovernment Cannot Shake Off the Rand Magnates. 

Notwithstanding the losses and disgrace the war has brought upon us, we are 
still in the power and at the mercy of these people. A discussion recently took place in 
the House of Commons on the appointments Lord Roberts had made in his efforts to 
form some kind of Administration of the Transvaal, on which occasion Mr. Markham 
surprised the House with an exposition of our utter helplessness. 

Mr. Markham, after paying a tribute to the honesty of purpose of Sir A. Milner, said 
that " he (Mr. Markham) had travelled through all the countries in South Africa from the 
Zambesi to the Cape ; he had been down many of the mines, and he had inspected the 
goldfields. * * « 

He thought it fair to tell the House that he had been for the last ten years a share- 
holder in the Witwatersrand Mines ; but as soon as he was adopted by the Central Council 
of the Mansfield Division, he instructed his brother to sell all the Transvaal shares that 
he held. (Cheers.) He had never been connected with the promotion of gold-mining com- 
panies ; all he had done was to invest his money in mines after he had inspected them.*' 
He continued as follows : ** The most serious matter which he had to bring to the notice 
of the House was that every appointment of any value in the Band and in the Orange River 
Colony had been given to men directly connected with the Raid." (Opposition cheers.) • • 

Mr. Markham said the appointments had been made for capitalists* benefit and not 
for the benefit of South Africa as a whole. The Civil Commissioner of Johannesburg 
was Mr. Samuel Evans, who was a director of Eckstein's. (Laughter.) Mr. Van Hulsteyn, 
who had been appointed legal adviser to the Field-Marshal, was the solicitor to the 
Eckstein Company. Mr. Emery Evans, who had been appointed Controller of the 
Treasury, was a director of several mining companies, and had an appointment in the 
East Rand Debenture, with which Mr. Eckstein and Mr. Earrar were connected. Mr. J. A. 
Hamilton had been appointed Financial Adviser to the Military Governor, and was 
interested in concessions granted by the Transvaal Government. He had the power of 
inspecting the books of all the banks in the Transvaal, a power against which the Standard 
Bank and the Bank of South Africa had protested. Mr. Wybergh, who had been 
Appointed Minister of Mines, was president in 1898 of the Johannesburg branch of the 
South African League. He was an employ^ of Beit's in the Consolidated Goldfields. Mr. 
George Farrar, with his attorney, Mr. Solomon, was solicitor to the Consolidated Gold- 
fields, in which, again, the Beit interest prevailed. He had been sent to investigate alleged 
rebel cases — a man who had been convicted of high treason. (Cheers.) 

Mr. E. Fraser, the late British Agent in Pretoria, who had been appointed to 
Goertz as their Johannesburg representative, had no knowledge of the industry. 
Mr. Monypenny — (laughter and cheers) — had an appointment iu Johannesburg, and he 
was, as the House knew, the representative of Messrs. Beit and Barnato in the Star and 
in every other financial paper except one in South Africa. (Cheers.) He did not know 
what the appointment of Mr. Monypenny was, but what he did know was that he was 
acting in a position of trust on behalf of the Government in Johannesburg. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Goldman, a director of forty- three companies— (laughter and cheers) — and, he believed, 
the representative of The Times^ though he was not sure on that point, had also, he 
thought, an appointment. • • • 

Mr. Markham said that Mr. Fitzpatrick, the author of ** The Transvaal from Within," 
was^a director of four companies holding direct concessions from the Transvaal. • • • • 

Mr. Fitzpatrick was a director of the Cement Concession, which the Chamber of Com- 
merce, in their protest to the Government in 1897, said was " a parasite on the industry." 
(Cheers.) * * * 

Again : — 

Lord Charles Beresford, speaking at York on November 13, 1900, said that 
the responsibility for the War should be attached almost entirely, if not en- 
tirely, to the lamentable and contemptible Raid of Dr. Jameson. He added : — 

" No one who had anything to do with that affair, directly or indirectly, ought to 
have &Dy thing to do with the administration ot UieTxBin&NttAXmlTxX^vae" 
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Loyal as Long as it Pays. 

Mr. J. B. Eobinson, who is Chairman of the South African Banking Company, 
and an owner of gold mines, and it is perhaps hardly necessary to add, one of the 
most influential members of the millionaire group, on the 2nd of November, 1900, used 
these words : — 

** It had been argued in the Press that it was the intention of the British Qovemment 
to impose taxation in the Transvaal for the purpose of reimbursing the Exchequer for the 
outlay that had been incurred on the War. If they were to do so they would find that, 
instead of obtaining from the country this expenditure, they would simply plunge the 
whole country into misery, retard its development, and stir up a feeling of resentment 
and animosity which would prove a great danger to Imperial interests." — {Star. 

The Star conmients upon it and concludes thus : — 

" It is glorious to feel that our boys are dying for Mr. J. B. Robinson, Mr. Bhodes, 
and Herr Beit.'* 

In the month of December, 1900, there was a correspondence in The Times between 
Mr. Bobinson and Sir W. Harcourt, of which I subjoin the following extracts : — 

{Tifnet, December 17th, 1900,) 

Sir, — Mr. J. B. Bobinson complains that I have misrepresented his views as to the 
contribution by the gold mines in the Transvaal towards the cost of the war. Nothing 
could be further from my intention. I laboured diligently through eight or ten closely- 
printed columns of the Economist newspaper of November 10th, which reported textually 
his speech addressed to the South African Bank. • • • • • I cannot expect you to 
reproduce this voluminous document in externa, but the following passages will be found 
fairly to represent its scope and aim : — 

** • • • • • To tax the mines or impose any burden of debt on the newly- 
acquired States for the purpose of paying a portion of that £60,000,000 or £70,000,000 
would, in my opinion, be perpetrating a very great injustice upon the whole population 
of South Africa. • • • • • The taxation that was in existence up to the time of the 
war wiU have to be reduced, and reduoedvery considerably." 

Mr. Bobinson proceeds to denounce with bitterness " some men connected with some 
of the mines who would like to see a gold tax imposed by the Imperial Government." 
To impose a tax on gold, he says, would suit their selfish views with the object of shutting 
out the competition of the low grade ores. He " feels confident that the men who 
administer and regulate the affairs of the Imperial Government wiU not be induced to 
Adopt measures which will recoil on themselves and be contrary to the interests of the 
mother country." Such a course, he says, would '* create a discontented population, 
would menace the whole position of affairs in the country, would endanger Imperial 
interests, and force the British Government into a very false position — ».;., of course, 
the position of incurring the resentment of the gold-mining interest. • • • • • 
A policy of this kind would exercise a most baneful influence, not only on the Transvaal 
And the Orange Biver Colony, but upon every other South African Colony. • • • " 

The Outlanders are not at present in a particularly flourishing condition and are, no 
doubt, eagerly awaiting the franchise which the war was to obtain for them ; but the war, 
which we are assured by Lord Boberts is over, has not even secured to them the 
permission to return to their homes or the means of subsistence when they arrive there. 
I sometimes think that those bellicose gentlemen — especially those who do not fight — 
must occasionally cast *' longing, lingering looks " towards the times before they were 
subsidised by the authors of the Baid to bring about the position in which they now find 
themselves. If , as I believe, when the civil administration is established in tbA Tr^skss^^j^ 
Colony, and after extracting all that can be got out \>y \«aBb\\OTi ol >^<^ ^^\&^3i«&^ <^^ 
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expenditure of the colony largely exceeds its income, the colonial fbiance will exhibit a 
balance-sheet even more insolvent than that of the Chartered Company in Rhodesia. 
And, so far from contributing to the relief of the British taxpayer, the British Exchequer 
will have to defray the deficiency in the ordinary cost of the colonial Government. 

4i • « • • 

We vote Estimates of £16,000,000 in a ji£fy, but we do not stop to remember 
.£ 16,000,000 represents an odd additional 8d. on the income-tax to redeem it. • * • • • 

Mr. Robinson thinks it prudent to ride off from the awkward question of the taxation 
of the gold mines for the cost of the war by a long tirade against the policy of the 
Grovemment of Mr. Gladstone in 1881. 1 would refer him for a defence of that policy to 
the Duke of Devonshire, who was a leading member of that Administration, and to 
Mr. Chamberlain, who was a principal promoter of that policy, and who undertook its 
official vindication in the House of Commons as the only policy consistent with ordinary 
justice or national honour. Mr. Robinson cannot do better than peruse the admirable speech 
delivered by the present Colonial Secretary on that subject. At least that policy, 
whatever other defects it may have had, was not inconsistent with the accumulation by 
Mr. Robinson and his friends in the Transvaal of fabulous wealth, until Mr. Rhodes, 
and his allies, in their greediness for more gain, and in order to obtain for the capitalist 
lower taxation and cheaper labour and to impose on the natives higher taxation, lower 
wages, and " regulated '* labour, embarked on that criminal enterprise which has been the- 
causa causa lis of this horrible war. It is high time that the eyes of the British nation 
should be opened to the projects of the class of men who are likely to dominate the 
administration of the colony we have annexed, but not subdued, at such a cost of blood 
and of treasure. It is not so much the British purse as the British name (not at present 
in too high repute throughout the world) which is at stake. — Your obedient servant, 

W. V. Harcourt. 

Cheap and Abundant Labour the Main Point. 

The chief ground for this statement is that more money is to be got out of 
reducing the price of labour than in any other way. To make success complete, it is 
necessary to obtain enough cheap labour to develop the whole of the mining districts of 
the Transvaal at a rapid rate. The condition of the Kaffirs around Johannesburg, under 
the Boers, was one of much greater liberty and higher pay than exists at Kimberley. 
An idea of the results to the millionaire mineowners from stealing diamond mines (see 
History, page 14), and sweating and enslaving labour will be gained by reading the 
report of De Beers' meeting, Times, February 27, 1900. 

Mr. Rhodes began by announcing that the profits for the year ended in July last 
amounted roughly to two millions. » • ♦ » • To the imaginative he presented an 
eloquent picture of what these mines would be 100 years hence, mirroring European 
ci\-ili2ation in the Far North. 

Olive Schreiner depicts life in Kimberley, as follows : — 

A country which is rotten with opportunism, and where we have reached a point 
in which a man dares hardly to give utterance to his political convictions, and in which 
hundreds of men and women sit spellbound, afraid of losing their daily bread if they utter 
a word in condemnation of the existing powers. 

The value of the annual output of diamonds during the last nine years has 

averaged nearly £4,000,000. Kaffirs trying to escape are shot down. It is proposed to 

import Chinese, Abyssinians, and Somalis for the Khodesian mines, and the importation 

js suggestive of the old slavery days. If the reader cares to know these things, he must 

read the accompanying .exfcractst 
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(€fontributed by Mr. W. P. BYLES, fotntierly M.JP. for Shipley ^ Yorkshire.) 



WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING FOR. 



HIGH DIVIDENDS: CHEAP LABOUR. 



** Imperialism run by financiers,'* ** Capitalism using Imperialism," are ominous 
phrases recently employed by public men. Mr. Courtney, M.P., speaks of Imperialism 
as *' a fatal growth which is fastening like a cancer upon our national life." Mr. Morley 
M.P., says : '' I do not like the name Empire ; it conveys ideas of mastery over 
unwilling populations." The capitaUsts at the Band are using Imperialism for their 
purposes. A ring of financiers there, mostly Jews, are really responsible for the war. 
They are making cent, per cent, out of the richest gold mines in the world, and yet 
want more. Their object is to get rid of the Transvaal Government because it protects 
labour, and to substitute a British Colonial Government (which they would control) in 
order that they might have more Freedom, — freedom to enslave labour. 

Out of their own mouths let us judge them. 

Practical Business. — Mr. Cecil Bhodes, as reported in the Daily Mail, August 
14th, says : *' We are not going to war for the amusement of Eoyal families as in the 
past, but we mean practical bushiess/' 

Cut Down Washes by One-half.— At a meeting of the Consolidated Gold P'ields 
Company of South Africa, held November 14, Mr. John Hays Hammond, the consulting 
engineer, reported that under English rule he hoped to be able to cut dotvn the ivages of 
the Kafl&rs hy one-half. He calculated that by compelling the natives to work a saving 
of 6/- a ton of gold ore could be effected, which would result in a gross increase of 
dividends of two and a qiiarter millions sterling. 

Kaffirs Running: to Waste. — At the same meeting, Mr. Hammond frankly 
explained to the shareholders how his calculation was justified : — 

There are in South Africa millions of Kaffirs, and it does seem preiK:)8terous that we 
are not able to obtain 70,000 or 80,000 Kaffirs to work M\xin the mines. * • • • • 

With good government there should be an abundance of labour, and wit^ an abun- 
dance of labour there will be no difficulty in cutting doicn waija^ because it is pre[)08terou8 
to pay a Kaffir the present wages. He would be quite as well satisfied — in fact he icould 
work longer — if you gave him half the amount. (LaugVvtet^. "Ba* v««%<&^ ^x^ tiXJWi^\>cv«t 
diBproportionate to his requirements. (Renewed \&\ig)itAt.^ 
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Compel Them to Work. — Mr. Budd, who is Mr. Ehodes's right hand man, 
and a philanthropist to boot, said : — 

If they could only get one-half the natives to work three months of the year it 
would work wonders. He was not pleading for the mines, or urging the views of 
capitalists, but from the point of view of progress, agriculture, public works, mines, 
and the general prosperity of the country. They should try some cogent form oj 
inducement^ or practically compel the ^native^ through taxation or in some other way, 
to contribute his quota to the good of the community, and to a certain extent he 
would then have to work. 

Not Slavery ! Oh, no ! — Mr. Rudd went on : — 

He was not advocating slavery. As in everything else, there were the use 
and abuse of labour, and there was constantly the deliberate misuse of the word 
slavery by those who wanted to raise it as a bogey. If under the cry of civilisation 
we in Egypt lately mowed down 10,000 or 20,000 Dervishes with Maxims, surely it 
cannot he- considered a hardship to compel the natives in South Africa to give three 
montJis in the year to do a little honest work. We have in power to-day a strong 
Government, but there is a morbid sentimentality among a large section of the community 
on the question of the natives, and Government require the support of the majority of 
their countrymen. 

So the mowing down of 20,000 Dervishes by Maxim guns has now become the 
standard for treatment of natives. As England has done that, Englishmen may now 
do anything short of it. 

Rand Wages too Hi^^h. — Mr. Fitzpatrick in his widely read book, '*The 
Transvaal from Within," says (p. 105) : — 

In January, 1891, the average wage for native labourers was £2. 2s. per head 
per month. In 1893 it ^had risen to £2. 8s. lOd. ; in 1895 to £3. Ss. 6d. In other 
South African States wages rule icpm 15s. to 30s. per month, and the failure to 
facilitate the introduction of natives from outside, and to protect them, is largely 
responsible for the high figures paid on the Band. If decent protection and facilities 
were given, the wage could be reduced to £1. 15s. per month. A reduction of £1. 
per month — that is, to £2. Ss. 6d. — would mean an annual saving of £650,000. 

Kaffirs Qettins: too Rich. — In his examination before the Industrial Commission, 
Mr. Albu, another of its financial group, testified as follows : — 

The native at the present time receives a wage which is far in excess of the 
exigencies of his existence. The native earns between 50s. and 60s. per month: and 
then he pays nothing for food or lodging, in fact he can save almost the whole 
amount he receives. ***** 

If the native can save £20 a year, it is almost sufficient for him to go home 
and live on the fat of his land. In five or six years' time the native population will 
have saved enough money to make it unnecessary for them to work any more. The 
consequences of this will be most disastrous for the industry and the State. This 
question applies to any class of labour, and in any country, whether it be in Africa 
Europe, or America. I think if the native gets enough pay to save £5 a year, that 
sum is quite enough for his requirements, and will prevent natives from becoming 
rich in a short space of time. 

You say the native does not require luxuries, and if he has worked for a year 
he baa saved enough to go back to his kraal and remain idle ? 

Yea. 
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Can yon suggest any remedy for this ? 

The only remedy I can suggest is that we pay the native a wage which, whilst 
enabling him to save money, will hinder him from becoming exceptionally rich. * ♦ ♦ 

Is it in the control of the mining industry to regolate the wages of Kaffirs ? 

To a great extent it is, provided that the Government assists as in bringing labour 
to this market. 

White Labour: Try Starvation. — But it is not Kafl&r labour only, but the 
wages of the white miners (Cornishmen and Northumbrians) which concern these phil* 
anthropic gentlemen. Mr. Albu's evidence proceeds thus : — 

Are yon of opinion that the wages paid to (white) miners at the present moment are 
abnormal ? 

In some instances they are abnormal, 

Is there any chance of getting these abnormal wages reduced now that there are so 
many out of work ? 

Certainly there is : I think the white labourers are prepared to accept the lesser of 
two evils. If we close dotcn the mines a lot of white labourers will be thrown out of 
employment. 

Political Salvation — Economic Qain. — The Mining World and Engineering 
Becord of December 16th, 1899, makes no concealment of the policy. It says : — 

White wages have not been reduced in the past, because the Uitlanders desired to 
work together for political salvation, and any attack on the white labourers* pay would 
have caused a split in the ranks. However, when new conditions prevail, white wages 
must come down. 

Such are the designs upon labour, openly avowed, of the Band capitalists. On 
British territory (Rhodesia and Cape Colony) the desired conditions already to some 
extent prevail, and at any rate administrators like Mr. Cecil Bhodes and Earl Grey, who 
are themselves directors of the Chartered Company, with a large financial interest, may 
be relied on for the legislation and taxation requisite to produce the conditions necessary, 
that is to say, to pull down wages, or to " compel " ** voluntary " woric. Bead their 
own words : — 

An Incentive to Labour. — At the Chartered Company's meeting on December 
14, 1899, Earl Grey, recent Administrator in Bhodesia, and one of the directors, said : — > 

I look forward with ahsolnte confidence to a rapid development in the mining industry 
of Rhodesia ; in fact, I feel that the rapidity of this development will only be limited by 
the labour which it is possible to obtain. It is obvions that the black labour of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of South Africa must be, to use a military term, our first line 
of defence. The problem, then, for the administration of Bhodesia and for the 
settlers is how to secure an adequate supply of this labour — of course at a fair wage. 
Means have to be found to induce the natives to seek, spontaneously, employment at the 
mines, and to work willingly for long terms of more or less continuous employment. An 
incentive to labour must be provided, and it can only be provided by the imposition of 
taxation. I look forward to the imposition of a hut tax of £1. per hut, in conformity 
with the practice which exists in Basutoland, and I also hope that we may, with the 
permission of the Imperial authorities, be able to establish a labour tax which these 
able-bodied natives should be required to pay who are unable to show a oert\&ca»t«^ q»^ 
four months* work. 
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In England we think that high wages are the best ** incentive to labour," but in 
South Africa the incentives are to be low wages, compulsory service, loss of freedom, 
and punitive taxation ! 

Two Pence a Day. — The Glen Grey Act, passed by the Cape Parliament when 
Air. Ehodes was premier, throws a flood of light on the labour policy whichEarl Grey was 
advocating. The Act is limited in scope at present, but is ** capable of wide application," 
and its operation can be extended hy proclamation. 

The labour clauses of this Act provide that no male native who is *' fit for and capable 
of labour," and who is not himself the possessor of an allotment, shall be allowed to 
remain in the district imless he pays a ** labour-tax" of ten shillings a year, or can show 
that during three months in each twelve, until he has completed a total of thirty -six, "he 
has been in service or employment beyond the borders of the district." This rule practi- 
cally necessitates either the expatriation of all young men in the district and their 
obtaining work elsewhere, for three months in each year, or their being heavily fined for 
staying at home. In default of fine the native becomes *' an idle and disorderly person '* 
and is liable to '* imprisonment with hard labour for a period not exceeding twelve months." 

The avowed purpose of this ** labour-tax" and its penalties, as explained and defended 
by Mr. Rhodes, was the forcing on of so much competition in the labour market at Kim- 
berley and elsewhere, that the wage rate would not exceed his ideal of 2d. a day. *' If 
they could make these people work, they would reduce the rate of labour in the country," 
he said in one speech ; and in another, " It was wrong that there should be a million 
natives in that country, and yet that they" — that is, the Kimberley mine owners — **should 
be paying a sum equal to about £1 a week for their labour, while that labour was 
absolutely essential to the development of the country. (See " Blacks and Whites in 
South Africa," by H. Fox Bourne, pp. 45-6.) The land clauses of the Glen Grey Act 
break down the old system of communal tenure, and substitute individual ownership. 



Working:- men. Beware ! 

Trade Unionists, you are making sacrifices, submitting to levies at home to keep 
wages up : Don't support a war in Africa which aims to get them dmvn. 

That is not the object of our Government, it is true ; but they have been inveigled 
into this quarrel by powerful trading companies, controlled by clever, rich, influential 
men who mean ** practical business.*' Nor is it the object which has won the sympathy 
and support of the British public. They have been hoodwinked by exaggeration 
and misrepresentation. The financiers have bought the South African press, and 
through it have steadily, persistently, methodically poisoned public opinion both there 
and here. 

Their ultimate object is bigger Dividends, and their method of reaching them is 
CHEAP LABOUR. 

The war is condemned by the best men in England. Outside England it is con- 
demned by the whole civilised world. It will be condemned by the British nation as 
soon as the light of truth breaks upon it. 
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Labour Leaders and the War. 

(See List of Natnee at End,) 



'* Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they killed each other for,^*—Southey. 



FELLOW COUNTKYMEN. 

You have been led to believe that the present war against the Boers is being 
waged on behalf of justice and freedom for industrious Britons. As a matter of fact, 
President Kruger ofifered to concede to the Outlanders as much as the British Government 
demanded for them. The outbreak of the war made it clear that a large proportion of 
them were not British subjects at all. According to Lord Rosmead, the late Governor 
of the Cape, more than half of the Outlanders were on the side of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment ; and the Cape Times (a war journal) asserts that 8,000 of them are now fighting 
against us. In 1897 the Gold Mining Companies of the Transvaal had an output of 
£11,500,000 ; but they employ very little British labour, and they would employ still less 
if they were able to control the government of the country. 

The Real Object of the Wan 

You will naturally exclaim : ** There must have been some real object in the war," 
Yes, there was ; it is a war waged by Capitahsts with the object of gaining greater profits 
through cheap ** nigger labour." We shall prove this out of their own mouths. A 
meeting of the ** Consolidated Gold Fields Company of South Africa '* was held at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, London, November 14th, 1899, and is fully reported m the 
Financial ISeics of November 21st. Lord Harris, the Chairman, stated that upon the 
working capital of £3,147,000 the profit for the year had been £1,006,000! But 
this enormous profit does not satisfy these people. They want more, and they mean to 
have more. 

Mr. John Hays Hammond, Engineer of the Company, said in his speech that he 
estimated that after the war they would increase their profit to £3,199,000. So 
this single company stands to make over a million a year profit by the war. This is the 
real reason why war was Inevitable. Do not think that this means a splendid opening 
for British labour ; it means nothing of the kind. The plan is to apply as little British 
labour as possible, and to reduce the wages of native labour to theT smallest pittance. 
These men do not conceal it. Mr. Hammond said : •• There ou^fht to be no difficulty 
in obtaining: 80,000 Kaffirs to work the mines." Where does the British working 
man come in ? Mr. Hammond further said : — 

" With a zood Qovemmeiit there should be an abundance of labour, and 
with an abundance of labour there will be no difficulty in cutting down 
wages, because it is preposterous to pay a Kaffir the present wages. He 
would be quite as well satisfied— In fact, he would work longer— if you gave 
him half the amount." 

British working men under such circumstances would not work at all. But these 
South African Capitalists mean to have a Government which shall 
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Exploit the ••Niggers" in their Interest. 

The tax collector is to be the crimp of the gold-mongers. Mr. C. D. Budd, a 
director of the Company, said : — 

*' If they could only get one-half the natives to work three montlts of the 
year it would work wonders. They should try some cogent form of induce- 
ment or practically compel the native, through taxation or in some other 
way, to contribute his quota to the good of the community, and to a certain 
extent he would then have to work.'V 

There can be no mistake as to Mr. Budd's meaning, for he went on to say ** they 
might fairly call upon the native to contribute to the Qovernment in kind or in 
cash." That means that the Government is to impose on the natives taxes which they 
cannot pay, and that the Company is to collect the tax in the form of labour. It is only 
slavery under another name. 

Labour Where Mr. Rhodes Holds Sway. 

In the Kimberley Mines, controlled by Mr. Bhodes, the ordinary wage of Kaffirs 
is from Is. to 2s. per day for a day of ten hours, and the law allows them to be worked 
seven days a week. 

Labour Where the Boers Hold Sway. 

The ordinary wage of Kaffirs in the Transvaal is Is. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per day. They 
only work eight hours per day, and by the Transvaal law, six days in the week. It is 
clear that the owners of the Transvaal Gold Mines hope, by means of the war, to reduce 
their Kaffirs to the same conditions as those of Kimberley, 

Cheap and Forced Labour. 

is therefore the chief object of the Capitalists. The pay of natives employed in the 
Kimberley Mines is Is. to 2s. a day ; Mr. Cecil Rhodes hopes to reduce it to a few pence 
per day. As long ago as 1894 Mr. Rhodes made a speech in which he said that ** IP 
THEY COULD MAKE THESE PEOPLE WORK THEY WOULD REDUCE 
THE RATE OF LABOUR IN THE COUNTRY." Thus Rhodes and his fellow 
conspirators intend to teach the natives '* the dignity of labour '* by reducing them to a 
condition of practical slavery. 

No White Man Need Apply. 

Earl Grey„ in addressing the Chartered Company's Shareholders (reported in 
The Times y December 15th), said : — 

" We must dismiss from our minds any idea of developing our mines witii 
wiiite labour. • • • • It is obvious that the black labour of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of South Africa must be our first line of defence. ♦ ♦ * 4^ An 
Incentive to labour must be provided, and It can only be provided by 
Imposition of taxation. I look forward to the imposition of a hut tax of £i 
per hut in conformity with the practice that prevails in Basutoland, and I 
also hope that we may, * with the permission of the Imperial authorities,' be 
able to establish a labour tax which those able-bodied natives should be 
required to pay who are unable to show a certificate of four months' work. 
I may add that the directors are already making inquiries on their own 
account as to the possibility of obtaining 'Asiatic' labour." 
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At the same meeting the Duke of Abercom said that Her Majesty's Government 
will, in the settlement following the war, "neither wish fior be able to disregard the 
sentiments of their loyal supporters in South Africa." 

Why We Refused Arbitration. 

With such damning evidence as to the real objects of those who promoted the 
war it will be easily understood why Mr. Chamberlain to please the millionaires refused 
the repeated offers of President Kruger to submit any matters in dispute to arbitration. 
We had a very weak case, and a body, of arbitrators would speedily have found that out. 
Away, then, with the delusion that this war is waged in order to open up new territory 
to British Colonists. The capitalists, who bought up or hired the Press both in South 
Africa and in England to clamour for war, are largely Jews and foreigners. The cry 
which they raised about the Outlanders' grievances, the arming of the Boers, a Dutch 
conspiracy, &c., were mere pretexts to deceive you. The enormous sums which they 
made out of the Rhodesian Diamond Mines emboldened them in their efforts to become 
absolute masters of the Transvaal Gold Mines also. They have all along wanted war 
to double their profits by cheap forced native labour. This is now proved out of the 
mouths of the capitalists themselves. And for this despicable object the British people 
have to pay untold millions, and British blood has already been poured out like water 
on South African soil ! 

How the Boers Hate the War. 

The Rev. Reginald Collins, one of our army chaplains, who was engaged for 
three days burying our dead within the Boer line, says : — 

'*The Boers, srr^At numbers of them, as they inspected the 
Srhastly piles of our dead, cried 'Good Qod, what a sisrht!' *l 
wish politicians could see their handiworlc,' ' We hate this war.' 
* It is not our war ; it is a war of the millionaires/ * What 
enmity have we with these poor fellows?' * Would that Cham- 
berlain, Rhodes, and the millionaires could see these g^raves.' 
*We hate all war; we want to go back to our homes and farms, 
to sow our seed and reap our fields.' * Qood Qod, when will it 
end • ? " 
And these are the men who, we are told, desire to drive the British out of South 
Africa ! How can any sane man believe it ? 

The description and statics attached to some of these signatures are for 
information only, and do tiot in any way co^nmit the Organisations mentioned to 
approval of the opinions expressed in the Manifesto : — 

JOHN ABBOTT, Branch Trustee, Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, Wigston. 

THOS. B. ANDERSON, Engine Keepers* Mutual Protection Association of Scotland, Penicuik, 

JOS. ARCH, M.P., Ex-President Agricultural Labourers' Union, Harford. 

MATTHEW ARRANDALE, CO., J.P., United Machine Rulers' Association, ManchtsUr, 

GEO. N. BARNES, General Secretary Amalgamated Society of Engineers, London, 

JOHN BATTERSBY, Councillor, J.P., Ex-Secretary Typographical Association, Glatgow, 

ALFRED BAXTER, President Trades and Labour Council, Portstiiouth. 

JAS. BEEVER, Assistant Secretary Braziers and Sheet Metal Workers, Manchester, 

RICHARD BELL, General Secretary Amalgamated Society of R&U^nq.'j ^etN^xiXA^ Li^^vaSluxv. 

W. BEE8T0N, Secretary Amalgamated Society oiToo\'ilBkeTft,'E.Ti€«i«feT%,&'^i^»Rto^^ 
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OWEN a. BINNEY, Silver and Electro-Plate Finishers, She^eld. 

HY. BROADHURST, M.P., Ex-Secretary Parliamentary Committee Trades Union Congress, Cromtr. 
JOHN BURNS, M.P., L.C.C. 

ffHOS. BURT, M.P., Ex-President Trades Union Congress, Newcantle-on-Tyne, 
THOS. CARTER, Secretary Trades* Council, Leicest^, 

J. CHAPLIN. Councillor, Secretary Leicester Amalgamated Hosiery Union, Leicester, 
WASHINGTON CHAPMAN, Dist. Secretary Amalgamated Society of Boot and Shoe Makers, London, 
JOB COBLEY, President Trades' Council, Leicester, 
BEN. COOPER, L.C.C, Secretary Cigar Makers' Association, London. 
GEO. H. COPLEY, National Amalgamated Union of Eoginemeo, Rotherliam, 
W. E. CRAWFORD, Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, Doncatter, 
PETE CURRAN, National Union of Gas Workers and General Labourers, London. 
DAVID R. DANIEL, Secretary North Wales Quarrymen's Union, Chvnlog. 
T. BRETT DAVIES, District Secretary, Dockers' Unioiv, Middlesbrough, 
BEN. DEAN, J.P., Miners' Federation, WaUaU. 

THOS. DOBSON, National Amalgamated Society of Enginemen, Cranemen, Ac, Stockton-on-Tees, 
ARTHUR FADES, Secretary Trades Council, Birmingham. 

JOHN EDMONDS, Branch Secretary Amalgamated Society of Engineers, Birmingham. 
THOS. ELMES, Amalgamated Society of Carpenters (Treasurer Trades Council), Brighton, 
ELIAS EVESON, President United Chain Makers' Association, Lv«, Stourbridge. 
HUGH R. FARREN, President Trades Council, Coventry. 

C. FENWICK, M.P., Ex-Secretary Parliamentary Com. Trades Union Congress, Newcastle -on-Tyne, 
JAS. FLYNN, C.C., Iron Ore Miners and Quarrymen's Association, Cleator Moor, 
C, FREAKE, L.C.C, General President National Union Boot and Shoe Operatives, Leicester. 
ALLEN GEE, Councillor, General Union of Weavers and Textile Workers, Huddersfield. 
ALFRED GILL, Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants (Trustee Trades Council), Brighton. 
THOS. GRIMSHAW, General Union of Railway Workers, London. 
JAS. D. GROUT, Wireworkers' Society, London, 

JOHN G. HANCOCK, Secretary Nottinghamshire Miners' Association, Nottingham, 
A. HAYDAY, Alderman, Secretary Trades and Labour Council, West Ham, 

W. BOYD HORNIDGE, General Secretary National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, Leicester, 
JAS. INGHAM, Secretary Trades Council, Brighton, 

J. JENKINS, General Secretary Amalgamated Union of Bakers and Confectioners, London. 
A. W. JONES, Typographical Association, Manchester. 
DAVID JONES, Treasurer Trades Council, Birmingliam, 
J. KEIR HARDIE, M.P., Editor Labour Leader. 
CHA8. KINGGATE, United Kingdom Society Coachmakers, London, 
JOS. LEICESTER, Ex-M.P., Secretary Glass Blowers' Society, London. 
J. MACDONALD, Secretary Trades Council, London. 
F. MADDISON, M.P., Ex-President Trades Union Congress, London. 
J. MADDISON, General Secretary Friendly Society Iron Founders, London. 
W. McDonald, Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders' Society, Jarrow-on-Tyne. 
PETER McFARLANE, Associated Iron Moulders of Scotland, LarkhaU, N.B. 
J. J. McSHEEDY, Urban District Councillor, Editor Labour Journal^ Walthamatow. 
J. MILLER, Amalgamated Society of Engineers, Nottingliam. 
JOS. MILLINGTON, President Trades Council, Birmingham. 
W. G. MILLINGTON, Councillor, J.P., Associated Shipwrights' Society, HuU. 
J. T. MORRISON, Secretary Harness Makers, London. 
GEO. NEWCOMBE, Secretary Trades and Labour Council. Coventry. 

J. O'GRADY, General Organiser Cabinet Makers and Furnishing Trades Association, London, 
H. PICARD, Councillor, National Union of Gas Workers and General Labourers, London. 
BENJAMIN PICKARD, M.P., President Miners Federation of Great Britain, Bamsley. 
G. PINSON, Secret&ry, Wire and Tube Workers' Society, Birmingham. 
W. G, POPE, Branch Secretary Amalgamated Society ol Cwcpwi^t^, BrUlol. 
-E: POULTON, Alderman, Branch* Secretary National \3mon olBoo\.wi^^\iQ»O^T^^N«»>'8wt\vww^^ 
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JOHN BAMSDEN, Branch Secretary Brass Workers' Society, Aston, Birmitujhum, 

D. J. SHACKLETON, Ckmncillor, J.P., Weavers* Association, Dai-wen. 

JOHN SIDEBOTHAM, Secretary Power Loom Overlookers' General Union, DroyUden, 

BOBERT SMILLIE, President Scottish Miners' Federation, Larkhall, 

CHAS. SMITH, Branch Secretary Tin Plate Workers' Society, WolverJuimpton. 

D. STANTON, J.P., National Union Boot and Shoe Operatives, Northampton. 
W. C. STEADMAN, M.P., Secretary Bargebuilders' Society, London. 

J. V. STEVENS, Councillor, Secretary Tin Plate Workers, Ex-Pres. Trades Union Cong., Birmingham. 

T. STOATE, District Secretary Amalgamated Society of Engineers, Bristol. 

H. R. TAYLOR, L.C.C., Operative Bricklayers' Society, London. 

WILL THORN, Councillor, National Union of Gas Workers and General Labourers, London. 

W. J. VERNON, Typographical Association; Ex-President Trades Union Congress, Plymouth. 

PAUL WEIGHILL, President Stone Masons' Society, London. 

JOHN WHITBURN, General Secretary Northern Enginemen's Association, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

8. H. WHITEHOUSE, Somersetshire Miners' Association, liad»tock. 

JOHN WILSON, M.P., Secretary Durham Miners, Durham. 

ARTHUR E. WOOD, Secretary Typographical Association, Plymouth. 

E. WOOLLER, Branch Secretary Amalgamated Society of Carpenters, ShefieU, 



The Trades Union Congress. 

[Manchester Guardian, September 5, 1900.) 

THE PARLIAMENTARY GOMMITTEE's REPORT. 

The Congress proceeded to discuss the report of 
the Parliamentary Committee, of which an 
abstract appeared in yesterday's *' Guardian." 

THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA : A CONDEMNATION. 

Mr. J. Ward (Navvies', Builders', and General 
Labourers' Union), London, said he wished to 
move that the Congress protests against the fact 
that the report did not refer to the disastrous 
effect upon the trade and industry of this country 
which has resulted from the cruel and unnecessary 
war now being waged against the two RepubUcs 
«f South Africa — (hear, hear), -and further pro- 
tests against the suppression of these two indepen- 
dent States, at the dictation of cosmopolitan 
capitalists, as a blow aimed at the independence 
of South African labour and against those princi- 
pals of national freedom which had characterised 
the history of the closing century. He said he 
did not believe that the resolution passed at the 
last Congress effected the purpose they had in 
view. 

If every man who had been really opposed 
to the war — a war which they knew quite well 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Rhodes, and others had 
intrigued for and were determined to bring about 
— if the decided opinion of the majority, or, at 
least, the best-informed opinion of the British 
oommunity had been given expression to before 
the war, as it had been given expression to since 
the war began, he thought the war would never 
have taken place. (Applause.) Even now it was 
not too late to take some step. They knew 
the disastrous effect that the war had had 
npon the trade of the country ; they knew 
quite well that the state of our national 
finances was such that old-age pensions, which 
were within the range of practical politics, 
and other urgent social reforms had been 
tiirown to the winds on purpose that we might 
succeed in a constitutional raid against the 
Republics of South Africa. 

As all were aware, the franchise question 
"was used in the earlier stages of the matter. 



As worKmen they were much interested in 
that controversy, and to some extent they 
sympathised with the agitation. But every- 
body knew now, by the proclamation of the 
mouthpiece of the Government annexing those 
two independent States to what was termed the 
British Empire, that the question of the franchise 
was a mere bogey - (applause) — and that the real 
reason for the war was to secure the gold mines of 
the Transvaal. (Loud applause.) He was not 
interested so far as party was concerned. He 
knew that at the Congress at Plymouth it was 
said they had no right to engage in party politics. 
(Hear, hear.) Well, he agreed with that. They 
now knew, however, the reason for the 
war. 

We had spent £100,000,000 practically of 
the ratepapers' money in trying to secure 
the goldfields of South Africa for a number of 
cosmopolitan Jews, most of whom had no 
patriotism and no country. (Hear, hear.) It 
was also most important that they should consider 
the question from the labour point of view. Did 
anyone imagine that the wages that ruled upon 
the Rand under the auspices of the old farmers of 
the Transvaal would ever again rule under the 
control of the representatives of gold speculators ? 
(Cries of •' No.") They knew well that they would 
not. The question was clearly one of wages, and 
he therefore said it was the duty of that congress, 
representing the organised working men of Great 
Britain, to raise its voice in defence of people 
who were rightly struggling to be free. (Loud 
applause.) 

Mr. S. Masterson (Ironfounders' Friendly 
Society), London, said he had great pleasure in 
seconding the resolution. He especially endorsed 
the last words of the proposer — that they should 
look at the question from its labour aspect. 
Whatever their opinion might be with regard to 
the justice or injustice of the war, they were 
firmly convinced that the ultimate result would be 
detrimental to the interests of the working classes 
of the country. (Hear, hear.) As a bodv of 
workmen representing the highest intellect of the 
working classes, it was their duty to protest in 
the most earnest manner against a policy that had 
been detrimental to their interests in the past^ 
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•tits detrimental to their intereBtH in tlie present, 
and nDuld be detrimental to tliair iutereHts in tlie 
lutare. (Ajiiilanae.) 

There were luiid cries of "Agreed." A show 
of liands was tkben. and Che President declared 
the retolntion carried ■' by a amatl majority." 

(n-etliiiinMrr GaietU. Srptembtr II, 191)0.) 

If the Trade Uniona Confjreee had done no more 

than Boh'e the problem of the president it would 

lie memorable. Custom rather than principle has 

determined his election in the past. ... 

It is seldom (hut Mr. Ward, of the NavvieB" 
Union, carries a CongreKs ho tlioroughly vEitli 
him as he did in hie reenlution on the 
South African War. He believed that war 
to be I 
on all 

"coBmopolitm Jew" was a man without 
pBtriotism or country and alwayw a sweater of 
Ubour, aud denouuceil the bj-potrisy of a free 
nation destroving freedom in a nation weaker 
than itself. * . . 

There was no (gueslion of the feeling of 
tbe delegates in this matter, nor of the feel- 
ing of those in tbe gallery who were not 
delegates. At the passing of tbis reaolutton 
only did it become necessary for the President 
to address the spectators, and inform tbem it 
was not their business to applaud the speeches 
in Congress, but only to listen to tbem. 

Durham Minora' Qala. 

BPEECnES OF LABOUR LE.\DERS. 
(.VirHrftfl-ftT Gmudiaa, July .JOf/., IS-OI).) 

The twenty-niutb annua! gala of the Darham 
miners was held at Durham on Saturday. • • ■ 

The miners entered the city in processional 
order, each of the lodges of the aMOciatiou being 
headed by a band and banner. • • • 

Ur. Tom Mann, speaking in support of n reso. 
Intion ex|>ressing satisfaction at Che present 
prosperous condition of tbe coal trade, and noting 
that tbe membership of the Association, standing 
Kt <)4,3li3 full members, was stronger than at any 

Sirevious period in its history, advocated the 
ederation of all trades, the nationalisation ct 
mines and railways, and a legal eight-hour day 
for miners. . . . 

Mr. Atberley Jones, Q.C.. M.P., sapported a 
second resolution e^iiressing regret at the con- 
tinuance of the Transvaal war and the desiwrate 
sitnation in China, and urging the adoption of 
some system of arbitration for the settlement of 
intemational disputes without resort to the dread 
arbitrament of war, Mr. Jones said the only 
outcome of the Transvaal war would be to tote 
away for ever the liberties of 40,00(1 men. He 
strongly condemned the diplomacy which led up 
' " ar. Referring to the situation in China, 



he imlic 



Mr. John BiirnH, M.P., speaking in support of 
tbe second resolution, urged the miners to adapt 
their splendid organisiition to every aspect of 
life, and whether as collier» or citiitens to stand 
behind the trade union, which was tbe only 
collective means of defence they had against tbe 
onoroochment of capital and man's inhumanity 



Instead of giving them old-nge penaiotu, the 
Government had wasted the money in tbe 
prosecution of a costly and unprofitable war. 
He hoped that in the forthcoming election* 
the men of Durham would not forget to tell 
the Tory candidates how they hoi broken 



The outlook abroad was. he went on to say, 
black and dangerous. Already trade was begin- 
ning to shrink. In regard to the China trouble, 
they were b^inning to see that it was a mistake 
to black the eyes of their best customer. And 
what right hail they to talk about spending tbe 
nation's money on the civilisation of China ? 
Before tbey attempted to take the mote one of 
tbe Chinaman's eyes tbey bod better take tbe 
beam out of tbeir own. iHear, hear ) 



After the War— Cheap Labour. 

V (glar, June SI, I'HHK) 

A representative of the Exchange Telegraph 
Company has had an interview with Mr. Edgar 
P. Itathbone. late Transvaal Government inspector 
of tbe Rand mines, in regard to the future of tbe 
gold -mining industry of t^outh Africa. 

In reply to questions Mr. Kalhboue said ; — 



"If the representatives of the Johannesburg 
Cliamber of Mines take this opportunity, and 
work solidly and harmoniously, it shonld prove 
possible to make a great reduction in the rate of 
wages ^id to the natives. If ever a determined 
Bland iH to be enccesBtully mide by the mice- 
owners, now is their golden opporlmiity. The 
enormous importance of tbe question cannot be 
overrated, seeing that the whole prosperity of tbe 
Transvaal, and especially its future agricultural 
prospects, to which so many intending emigrants 
naturally look forward, will entirely depend on 
this question of a fair and reasonable rate of wages 
being paid all over the conntry to the natii'es. 
The farmer cannot compete with tbe mine-owner 
in paying an extravagant rate of wage. Defore 
the discovery of the goldfletds the natives on tbe 
farms only received at most some 30b. per month, 
frequently less, and they were quite as happy and 
contented as tbey were when paid £S or £4 per 
month to work in the mines. ■ • • 



"Doubtless satisfactory e< 
working will be effected by reasonable reductions 
being made in thecost of dynamite. and the exces- 
sive railway rates charged by the NeUierlands 
Railway on the transport of cool to the mines: but 
the groat reduction can only be made by rednoing 
the pay of the natives. ... 



" The palmy days of fortune-making and great 
' boams ' enjoyed during tbe few years after tbe 
first discovery-of tbe goldlielda have doubtless 
departed for ever, and everything now will be 
more than ever reduced to tbe dead level of 
crowded competition. I should therefore strongly 
advise tbe emigrant to give the goldflelds a wide 
berth ; only those supplied with plenty of capital 
to invest, or who are skilled workmen — mechanics, 
carpenters, masons, *c.— should give It a trial, 
and then only when tbe country is in a fairly 
settled ooudition under British administratian." 
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The Labour Question. 

(Star, Attgust 3, 1900.) 

It is evident from several letters which have 
reached this country during the last week that 
the whole qaestion of native labour in the Trans- 
vaal is entering on a critical phase. We have 
always argued in these columns that one of the 
main motives of the Rand mine-owners for forcing 
on this war was a desire to exploit Kaffir labour 
more successfully. We know that Mr. Rhodes 
has told us that he went to war " not for the 
amusement of royal'families, as in the past," but 
*' because he meant practical business." • • • 

A letter in the Dnily Telegraph, over the well- 
known signature of Major Robert White, of 
Jameson Raid fame, brought the good news from 
Capetown to Capel Court. The ** representatives 
of the leading houses" — Beit, Eckstein, Goerz, 
Albu, Bamato. Joel, and the rest — he tells us, 
** are making every effort to deal with the matter." 

" They have realised that now, if ever, is the 
moment at which a common understanding 
may be arrivod at. The working of the mines 
is forcibly suspended, enormous numbers of 
the natives usually employed are absent, the 
fever of competition has for the time abated, 
and a generaJ feeUng obtains as to the absolute 
necessity of mutual assistance. During hos- 
tilities the Transvttal Government — for the 
time without rivals as gold producers — fixed 
a scale for the payment of natives employed 
on the Rand. The remuneration for such 
labour, during this period, was not permitted 
to exceed 208. per boy per month as an 
average. • « • 

While at Cape Town, I was unofficially in- 
formed that a scheme for native employment 
had been agreed upon, and received the support 
of practically all the representatives of the 
various mining companies interested. Much 
time and care have been spent in drawing 
this up so as to reconcile the interests of all 
parties." 

There will be nothing then for Sir Alfred Milner 
to do, it seems, save to give his sanction to this 
scheme conceived in the interests of the ** leading 
houses." Major White is chary of detail. We 
know that the supply of black labour was slack 
when the mines paid as much as £3 or £4 per 
month to the Kaffir. What devices, then, are to 
be adopted to stimulate the supply while the 
wages drop to an average of 20s. ? We are told 
very little, but we learn that there is to be 
"organisation and regulation of supply." The 
natives, moreover, are to be housed in " properly 
supervised rest-camps." We dislike this talk 
about *' organisation " and •' supervision." Under 
the circumstances it can be only a thin disguise 
for the press-gang and the prison. The supply of 
labour would '' regulate " itself if an adequate 
wage were offered. 

We commend these extracts to two classes in 
particular — first* to those who think that we annex 
and expand in order to spread the Gospel and 
civilise the native, next to those working men who 
still believe that Imperiahsm is going to bring 
them an era of unexampled prosperity. It is not 
at all to evangelise the nigger that we are 
conquering the Transvaal. It is to exploit his 
labour, to lower his wages, and as a necessary con- 
sequence to make him in all but the name our 
slave, our living tool. The working man for his 
port, will probably be quick to infer that the 
** leading houses " which can combine to lower 



native wages and so eliminate competition would 
find no difficulty in coming to an agreement as 
regards white labour also. South Africa is not a 
white man's country. There is room there for the 
speculator and the clerk, and for supervisors 
oi unskilled labour. The actual manual work is 
done by Kskffirs, and as they gain skill as artisans 
there will be less demand even for English 
foremen and supervisors. As Earl Grey put it 
to the Chartered Company's shareholders last 
December : — 

** We must dismiss from our minds any idea 
of developing our mines with white labour. 
* * * It is obvious that the black labour of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of South Africa must 
be our first line of defence. • ♦ • An incen- 
tive to labour must be provided, and it can 
only be provided by imposition of taxation. 
I may skdd that the directors are already 
making inquiries on their own account as to 
the possibility of obtaining ' Asiatic ' labour." 

The new Imperialism is the policy of the capitalist 
and the financier. He looks to it for dividends, 
for forced labour, even for Asiatic labour. But 
he has no thought for making homes and oppor- 
tunities for the English masses. The old free- 
colonies helped to solve the problem of overcrowd- 
ing. The new slave dependencies will only add 
to our taxes and double our military burdens. 



How to get Cheap Labour. 

(Star, Jan. i, 2901.) 

The other day Mr. Rhodes and his entourage 
indignantly repudiated any intention to introduce 
Chinese labour into Rhodesia. At the time, we 
received these denials with scepticism. Our atti- 
tude is amply justified by the report of the Rho- 
desia Exploration and Development Company, 
Limited. Mr. Rochfort Maguire and Dr. Ruther- 
foord Harris are directors of this company. In 
the Engineer's annual report we find some very 
suggestive remarks under the heading '* Native 
Labour." * * * 

We fear the gentleman " doth protest too much." 
His real views leak out in this significant para- 
graph:— 

I think the introduction of Chinese would 
be preferable to the introduction of coolies 
from the mining districts of India, for the 
reason that whereas we could legislate for 
the Chinese and treat them as aliens, we could 
not do so in the case of Indians from India, 
because they are essentially British subjects^ 
and would have every right arising therefrom. 
• • • 

Another reason for introducing Chinese Labour 
is equally cynical : — 

The introduction of a little extraneous popu- 
lation of, say, 10,000 Chinese would create 
a feeling of rivalry among aborigines of the 
country, because they would argue then, " If 
many of these people are coming, we shall not 
get work from the white men, even when we 
come to ask for it." 

This picture of the Rhodesian native is nobly 
pathetic, in view of the fact that he does not yearn for 
work in the mines at all, but only asks to be let 
alone. Our engineer winds up with the declara- 
tion, "Labour we must have." And we may add 
they will not be too particular as to the means they 
adopt to get it. Of course, he exults in the " r^cAKvt» 
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by thB British Oo'eniment" as "ajt important 
factor In accelerating the progreia of Rhodesia." 
He envisages railways from Bnlawayo and the 
different dlatrlcts of Rhodesia to Johannesbnrg. 
The benefits which will resnlt, he says. " it is iieed- 
leea to particularise, as they are far too obvious." 
They are, indeed, "tar too obyiona" to some of ns. 
It is clear that Mr. Rhodes and hisfriendH expect 
lo profit by the war. 



The "HftnoheitflP OducUmi," &ii^t 1, inmi 
np the cue In the followlnj hnmorani and 
pithj wtlole : — 

The force of Mr. Rhodes's remark that nhst 
was meant in this war was " practical business " 
is bronght oat in a letter which was written by 
Major White from JohanneHburg to the London 
Ilailj/ TeUgraph, and which seems to be raising 
a glow in many hearts in the London stock market. 
Major White dwells with gusto on the prospect 
of cutting down the wages of negro miners 
after the war. It seems that during the wat 
the Boers have been paying the native miners 
at a greatly reduced rate, and Major White 
points ont that " it would be well if this or some 
similar role conld be adhered to in future." The 
letter breathes throughout a spirit of tender 
regard for the native who is eiposed to so many 
temptations to excess by the receipt of more 
than £1 a month. It seems that some of the , 
Rand mine-owners who have been blessing our 
arms from Capetown during the war have also 
put their heads together to form & sort of 
trade union in which the principle of combina- 
tion is a common determination to expose Kaffir i 
" boys " to these temptations no longer. Now, as 
Mbjor White points ont, is the golden time for | 
action. When the mines ore at work agsin 
and competition keen, employers might be sorely | 
tempted to give miners the market value of their 
work unless they hod bound themselves strictly 
enough beforehand not to do so. By a stroke of 
humour, which pleasantly relieves the dryness oF 
this philanthropic document, it is proposed to give 
the natives additional protection on their way ' 
home after their work, lest their wages should bs 
stolen from them. It would surely be Himpler to 
remove oil temptation from the path, not only of 
the miners, but of the thieves, by making the 
miners work, without any more ado, for the 
" dignity of labour " pnre and simple. 



Labour for the Hinea. 

{Daily Telfgraph, January 7, 1901.) 
The German liner Hertzog has arrived with 136 
AbyesinianB and Somaha on board for work in the 
Rhodesian mines. On the passage, the natives 
had been told by the firemen on board that they 
would have to work in chains, and they conse- 
quently refused to land. The overseer, therefore, 
called two Portugese police on board to arrest the 
ringleader, but they were attacked and maltreated, 
A large body of police then boarded the steamer. 
They were assisted by Portuguese soldiers and by 
the passengers. The natives hod baracaded them- 
sclves on the tore-deck, and a serious fight ensued, 
lasting for an hour. The Portuguese got the upper 
hand, but nine of the police were wounded, while 
one Somali was killed and twenty-six were woun- 
fleih Fitly were found on board, but the remain- 
''er are miaMing, having jumped QvetboexA — Renter. 



ChinABS Chaap LaboU 

SOUTH AFRICAN PBOT3STS. 

(Dnfly TeUgraph, Seylembtr 141%, 1900.) 

FkOM OnB OWN COBBEBPONI 

The alarm at the prospect of the ii 
Chinese cheap laboar into Cape (Colony and 
Rhodesia, a scheme which, it is unjderstood, is 
favoured by Mr. Rhodes, is spreading among all 
classes of colonislB. The mercantile Fcomm unity 
have already protested in the slrondest manner, 
and to-day the Cape Town Corporaticln decided to 
send a depntatiou to Sir Alfred Milii^r to offer on 
equally emphatic protest. ' 

Kimberley is quite hostile to the project, which 
is regarded as likely to be altogether injurious to 
the welfare of British artixans and workmen who 
may settle in the country after the war, besides 
introducing the immorality and uncleonnees of 
the lowest class of Chinese. 

Theie will certainly be velicmei^t opposition to 
the dumping of the Yellow trnulile in South 
Africa, not stopping short of forcible resistance. 

Hr. Rhodes' North Afrioan Natives. 

(Daily .Vocs, January 5lh, 3301.) 
Three hundred North African natives were 



their religious practices, as there a 

-■- ^heDoh(_ . . 

fear of their lances o 



among them, 






called out, but the 



revolvers. They uprooted the poles from their 
huts with which to defend themeelves. Some 
armed civilians volunteered to assist the police, 
and the natives were pacified without bloodehed. 
Forty of them were marched off to gaol. — Reutcr. 

Esoaping NiggerB Shot Down. 

(.Uomiiij Leader, Dec. inh, 1900.) 
A lurid light has been thrown upou the com- 
pound system of the De Beers Company at 
Kimberley by an inquiry into the circumstances 
attending the death of Titsone, b native who was 
shot whilst attempting, with others, to escape 
from the Premier Mine, Wesselton. It appears 
that on the night of 29 October last the deceased, 
with others, at about a quarter-paet six, en- 
deavoured to escape. He had. of course, under- 
taken to remain in the compound and to work for 
the De Beers Company for a, certain period. 
That period was not completed, • • • • • 
A NiBDEK Hunt. 
The manager of the compound had placed five 
of the compound guards at the Major's diapoanl a* 
a patrol, and consequently when the natives 
attempted to escape he thought it only fair to 
assisl the other compound guEuxls. so he instructed 
Sergt, Howard of his regiment to "send down a 
few men to help round up these ' boys, ' " In all, 
some 13 or 14 men of Her Majesty's army were 
engaged In this work, five of whom were Royal 
Artillerymen and three were Imperial Yeomanry. 
The Major meanwhile — to quote his ipsissima 
verba — " watched the hunt after these boys." 
The Major heard all three shots lired. One man 
was killed and two were wounded as the result of 
this "bunt." The verdict was to the effect that 
the evidence did not diacloae by whom the fatal 
ahot was fired. ..... 
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This is a mMter which c&IIb for very nrgent an<l 
■earehing inqniry, for at preaent it Beems as if 
Mr. Rhodes, the Presidant of the South African 
Leagae. in hia capacity as chairman of the De 
UeerB Company, can requisition the sen'iceB of 
detachments of the Britinh army. 

Impohted Labour (not Slaves ?) 

In vain we look to-day for a single protest 
against the ilavery impudently prnotiaed by Mr. 
Rhodes and hiacolJKttnieH in interualional villniny. 
Not one word of rebuke Laa our noble, dignified, 
houourahle. hnmane. and pntriotic Lundon Press 
lor the infuroons doincs o( this crew, who if they 
had their deaerts, would receive the aame shrift aa 
luiv Arab slaver. • • • • • 

It may be sojd that this is an eicoptional 
abiiminalion, bat it is not exceptional. It ia 
normal. ■ . • • • 

Instead we have tlie oleaginous cant of the 
Beverend Hugh Price Hughes, whose gratitude 
tor the donations given to the Methodist Church 
by Mr, Bliodes ia so great that he hails him as an 
Bljy in the work of spreading the Oospel, and 
declares that the war we are waging is a war to 
free the Datives from Dutch oppressiou. Of such 
is latter-day Christonity! 

The history of Mr. Rhodes and his Chartered 
Company is one long river of blooil. It was bis 
aCtemptB to enslave the natives wliich provoked 
the Matabele to revolt. We all know how that 
rev<ilt was Buppressed. and how the soil of South 
Africa wbb ao«ked with the black man's blood in 
order to supply the mines with labour. Theae 
BQBn have no heart and no conscience. • • • 

If we mean as a nation to moke slavery a 
oornerstone of our Empire, let Ds do it openly, 
uid not in the dark. Away with this cant, this 
loalhsonie hypocrisy which is making our Pulpit, 
our Press, and our Parliament stink in the nostrils 
oS honest men! Let iis tear the masks off our 
faces and see ourselves oa we ore. 

Mr. Bhodes's 33 per Cent, of Taxation. 

{Mawhfilcr Guardian, July 21, 1900.) 
Rhodesia. Liroited.-Mr. R. J. Price, M.P., 
cl;Hirnian of Rhodesia, Limited, presiding at the 
shareholders' meeting held in London, yesterday, 
said that with the increase of capital from 
£aOO,000 to £600.000. the bulk of which was 
teken up by the shareholders at half a crown 
premium, the company was now one of the 
strongest and moat solvent doing business in 
Rhodesia. . • • . . 

But he believed that In a short time the 
Chartered Company would find it necessary 
to make some modification in their terms. 
Tliirty. three per cent, was too large an amount to 

Say them, and the consequence was that every 
ay new enterprises were retarded or nipped in 
the bad through thifl heavy imposition, and be 
feU convinced there must be a change before long. 

J-J-rtfticfs from 
" Liberalism and The Empire." 

" ImptrUilUm and Finatlre,'' 

(By F. W. Hinai.) 

ITakinfroin luffai *t-i?-| 

. . • With friends and co-operntors like 



truth of that venerable saying, " Every n 



and by some minor successes over Imperial officers, 
he proceeded to form a new scheme, which re- 
quired a visit to London and an application to 
metropolitan society of the same methods which 
bad been tooud effectual in Cape Town. • • ■ 

Avidity still overmles statesmanaliip. and en- 
dangers empire witli the Black Magic of Impe- 
rialism. A cheque of £10.000 paid bv Mr. Rhmlea 
into the Irish Hume Rule Kund^ accnred Ihe 
sympathies of the Nationalist party and of Mr. 
Pamell. without leading a Unionist Government 
to suspect the character of Mr. Rhudes's Imperial 
patriotism. No Parliamentary inquiry waa 
granted ; no Parliamentary debate was allowed, 
Uaron de Worms was put up to give ei'osive 
replies to inconvenient questions: and at the end 
of the session of IS89. by an exercise of a preroga- 
tive of the Crown, on a petition sicned by Mr. 
Rhodes, a native of Hamburg, and one or two 
noble decoy-dncks, a Royal Charter was granted 
to the British South Africa Company to exploit 
the vast territory of Rhodesia. This was the first 
act in a new South African tragedy. •. • ■ 

There is a quaint clause in the charter providing 
that directors of the company should be British 
subjects, liut that IIiSk jiroririan 'lionld nor apply to 
any perton nain«I n' director in the eharler teho did 
not fulfil the rondilion. It was a little awkward 
tbat the charter could not speak o( " our loyal 

Within a few months the one million original 
shares bod been syndicated, and the right to apply 
for the £1 shares of the new issue sold for £i m 
share. So that a present of the value of ilS.OOO.OOO 
had alreftdy been made to the grantees of th« 

In the October before the Raid " Cliartereds " 
stood at S. A month after the Raid they were 
bought and sold nt less than half tbat figure. In 
Jnty, 1«US, Mr. Rhodes had lliO.aST shares in his 
sole name, and Mr. Beit 122.U7n. In March, leOG. 
they held 29,4fi3 and 7,i96 shares resiioclively. 
In the some interval the firm of Beit and Rhodes 
had sold -im.ifil shores. • • • 



calculated (by Mr. Labouchere. whose eijHinurea 
of the South African gang in the House of Com- 
mons and in Truth gave him a cbiim to the 
gratitnde of his countrymen) on a moderate basis 
as follows : — 

Doke of Aberisorn £14.334 

Duke of Fife 14.708 

EarlGrev 37.013 

Lord GiHord 38,388 

Sir Horace Farquhar 00.928 

Mr. Rhodes 646,876 

Mr, Beit 459..;30 

Mr. Hochfort Moguire 328,960 

Goldfields of South Africft . . . . 477,108 

Lord Rothschild l'>7.596 

Beit an<l Rhodes (in joint names) .. 837, !IM 
Rhodes and Beit jin joint names) . . 45,600 

Rhodes, Rndd, and Beit 1)8.000 

I need not describe the Jameson Raid, which 
constitutes the third act oi the tragedy, t '» « 
When the chief villain of the piece was let off, 
and his agents, local and Imperial, left untouched 
or visited with trifling ponishraents as a iji:al«j.A» 
to lurlheT ^tdHUAXQW, \>\i1vk!q sitisi**™^ '^- "^^^ 
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Chamberlains complicity deepened into certainty. 
Even Mr. Lecky saw the trail of the financial 
serpent. * * * 

Now, that they anticipated a vast increase of 
dividends from the termination of Boer Govern- 
ment on the Rand (and still more, perhaps, from the 
exploitation of other goldfields in the Transvaal) 
is shown conclusively, not only in Mr. Fitzpatrick's 
book, but also by majiy official statements made 
in the year 18JI9 by directors and experts at 
meetings of shareholders in the principal com- 
panies affected. Several millions were to be saved 
annually by the reduction of black and whit« 
wages, by facilitating the importation of niggers, 
and by introducing some form of compulsory 
labour for the blacks on the Kimberley or 
Rhodesian pattern. * * * 

Speculators who bought on a large scale at the 
end of September, 1899, and sold towards the end 
of November, made fortunes almost beyond the 
dreams of avarice. Take a few quotations at 
four different dates. * * * 



East Rand . . 
Band Mines 
Goldfields . . 
Chartered 8. . 
Modders .... 
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Views of a Discontented Consepvative. 

{Manchister City Neim^ September Ist, 1900.) 

Captain Bethell, R.N., the Conservative 
member for Holdemess, whose attitude on the 
war has caused the party to select another 
candidate in his stead, has written a letter to 
his constituents explaining his views on the war. 

Having traced the history of the two Republics, 
he says that people were fond of saying that war 
between the British and Dutch was bound to 
come. He believes that to be an entire mistake. 
The causes of the war lie on the surface, and 
might have been readily avoided. He does not 
deny that the Outlanders have grievances, but 
Bays that in reality they all hang on the 
dynamite and liquor questions. Every country 
has a right to defend its citizens dwelling abroad 
if they are persecuted and oppressed, but he is 
absolutely certain nothing of the sort occurre<l in 
the Transvaal, and he was persuaded that the 
Grovemment and people had unintentionally 
become tools of men who had to pay too much 
for their dynamite, and could get too little labour 
for the mines, and who sought to secure the 
removal of these obstacles by the stupid and 
wicked raid. 

Captain Bethell blames Sir A. Milner's un- 
sympathetic and aggressive attitude for the 
failure of the Bloemfontein Conference, and 
condemns Mr. Chamberlain for his refusal of 
President Kruger's "very liberal offer" of. five 
years' franchise, coupled with three conditions 
which, he says, were not of any importance. He 
thinks the Boers were both foolish and wrong to 
start the war by invading our territory, but he 
cannot deny we did very much to goad them into 
the step they took, and, in his clear judgment, we 
are in far the greater degree morally responsible 
for th^ war. In short, by ill- temper, aggressive- 
ness, and bad management on our side ; by 
extreme suspicion and unnecessary obstinacy on 
the side of the Boers, we blundered into a war 
which conld profit no one, except, perhaps, the 
mine-owners. He believes the conspiracy to turn 



the British out of South Africa a myth. As to 
the future, it is his opinion that annexation is a 
profoundly mistaken policy, and contrary to our 
interests as an Empire. 



Some of Those We are Fighting For. 

(Morning Leader, May 31, 1900.) 

Sergeant Medland Newsham, of the Durban 
Light Infantry, writes to his parents at North- 
ampton : " It makes me disgusted when I think 
of the many lazy Transvaal refugees loafing about 
Maritzburg and Durban, running down everybody 
aud everything. They are the ones who* have 
caused all this row. There are hundreds of able- 
bodied men loafing about, leaving others to fight 
their cause. It is all right for the women and 
children, but the men want kicking. *' 



Letters from South Africa. 

Stop th€ War Commlttce^s Puhlicatioiis. 

" Some came here as clerks, some as labourers 
in the mines, and some are merchants who brought 
£10 worth of goods out from B.irmingham a dozen 
years ago. They tell you that they have left 
£100,000 worth, or £80,000 worth, of goods in 
their shops, and that altogether £25,000,000 is in 
danger of destruction in Johannesburg. 

"It is enough to make a statue ill to have to 
hear and see them and move among them. The 
war has jeopardised their property, and they have 
a keener interest in it than any Tommy or any 
officer now at the front. How can they see the cream 
and flower of English manhood rushing down here 
to spill its precious blood for them and never feel 
a blush of shame or a pang of any emotion except 
grief over losses which wUl still leave manv of 
them rich ? " 

A correspondent of the Cape Argus, a paper 
very hostile to the Boers, thus describes some of 
the other sort of Uitlanders who came down 
from the Transvaal in the refugee train. He 
says : — 

" British subjects ? They were not subjects, 
they were objects : moth-eaten, foul-mouthed 
specimens of humanity, the very lowest type of 
refuse on the face of the earth. The Transvaal 
was well rid of them, and if the train had been run 
right into the sea a double purpose would have 
been served." 



Stolen Diamond Fields. 

*• Perhaps," says the historian Fronde 
(** Oceana," p. 45), " there would not have been " 
any further breach " had no new temptation 
come in our way. But • • • diamonds were 
discovered in large quantities in a district which 
we had ourselves treated as part of the Orange 
Territory before our first withdrawal, and which 
had ever since been administered by Orange Free 
State magistrates. There was a rush of diggers 
from all parts of the country. There was a 
genuine fear that the Boers would be unable to 
control the flock of vultures which was gathering 
over so rich a prey. There was a notion also that 
the finest diamond mines in the world ought not 
to be lost to the British Empire. It was dis- 
covered that the country in which it lay was not 
part of the Free State at all, and that it belonged 
to a Griqua chief named Waterboer. This chief 
in past times had been an ally of the English. 
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The Boers were accused of havinf; robbed him. 
He appealed for help, and, in an ill hour, we lent 
ourselves to an aggression for which there was no 
excuse. • • • 

The manner in which we acted, or allowed 
our representatives to act, was insolent in 
its cynicism. We had gone in as champions 
of the opj)ressed Waterboer. We gave Waterboer 
and his'Griquas a tenth of the territory. We 
kept the rest and all that was valuable for our- 
selves. • ♦ • We have accused • the Dutch ' 
of breaking their engagements with us, and it was 
we who taught them the lesson. • • • Our 
conduct would have been less entirelv intolerable 
if we had rested simply on superior force — if we 
had told the Boers simply that we must have the 
diamond fields, and intended to take them ; but 
we poisoned the wound, and justified our action 
by posing before the world as the protectors of 
the rights of native tribes whom we accused them 
of having wronged, and we maintained this atti- 
tude through the controversy which afterwards 
arose. I had myself," continues Froude, *' to 
make inquiries subsequently into the details of 
this transaction, perhaps the most discreditable 
in the annals of English Colonial history." 



A Campaign to suit Millionaires. 

{Morning Leader^ August 2nd, 2900.) 

Thanks to the occasional indiscretions of those 
on the spot, the truth even about military opera- 
tions usually leaks out in the end. It is thus that' 
Mr. Pearse, the correspondent of the Daily News, 
gives the clue to the protracted activity of General 
De Wet and his handful of men upon our com- 
munications. To have ignored his presence is 
now generally admitted to be a mistake. But 

" Lord Roberts was naturally anxious to 
save the mines of Johannesburg Irom destruc- 
tion, and that, no doubt, was the reason why- 
he pushed on by forced marches from the 
Vaal." 

That is to say, that the claims of the financiers — 
political considerations, as they are called by an 
excess of courtesy— prevailed once again. As in 
Natal, when Sir Qeorge White was in command, 
as at head-quarters when Sir Redvers Bullercame 
out to take command, as at Kimberley, when Mr. 
Rhodes urged the advance of Lord Methuen, and 
oar plan of campaign was shattered, the military 
necessities of the situation were subordinated to 
the fears of the mine-owners. The country 
cannot be indifferent to what this means. Lives 
have been lost, hard-won savings are being poured 
out during these latter weeks of the war that 
might have been preserved. And this not for the 
honour of the flag, but for the security of certain 
cosmopolitan pockets. 



Rhodesia and Its Oovernment. 

By H. C. Thomson. 

There can be no doubt of the view the Dutch 
take of the matter. Against England as a nation, 
and against individual Englishmen, they have no 
bitter feeling. The marvellous humanity with 
which they have behaved during this terrible con- 
flict has furnished sufficient proof of that, if there 
were any doubt about it before. But how is it 
possible that it could be otherwise, bound together 
as the two races are by the closest tics of relation- 
ship and marriage? President Steyn's wife is 



Scotch; Mrs. de Villiers, the wife of the Chief 
Juctice of the Orange Free State, is Irish.* • • • 

General Joubert, when deploring the death of 
General Symons, said the war had been brought 
about by capitalist intrigues, and President Steyn, 
nearly two years ago, stated, both in public s))eech 
and in a private conversation to the writer of this 
article, that the real nature of the struggle in 
South Africa was utterly misunderstood ; that it 
was not a struggle between the English and Dutch 
races, but between capital and labour^ 
between niouopolf/ and iufUvidtial effort f 
between company serfage and freedom. 



The Trail of the Financial Serpent. 

Speech in the House of Commons by 
John Burns, M.P., Feb. 6, 1900. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) : The right 
hon. baronet the member for the College Division 
of Glasgow, to whom I always listen with interest 
and sympathy, was under the impression tnat the 
House of Commons in this, the time of peril, 
ought to be engaged in a better and more dignified 
task than criticising the causes and the prepara- 
tions for this war. * * * 

Out of a mistaken sense of patriotism men have 
been silent in this House at the suggestion of a 
clique too long. The financial elements, the 
military caste, the society set, have dictated 
African policy too long, with fatal results. * * ♦ 

He said that the only effect of this debate will 
be to stimulate the Boers and give them an incen- 
tive to fight. What more incentive do they want 
from the military point of view ? Fifty or sixty 
thousand peasant farmers, market gardeners, 
and undisciplined troops are fighting under the 
greatest stimulus men can ever have — & deep 
religious motive, a patriotic impulse, and a love 
of liberty. * * * 

When I hear men talk about the British Empire 
being broken up I do not believe a word of it. It 
is not true. It would not happen even if we lost 
South Africa, as Empire depends on other qualities 
than military loss or failure. That kind of clap- 
trap was indulged in when we lost the American 
colonies, but from 1780 up till 1900 has been a 
period of unexampled prosperity, and so long as 
our people are industrious and our merchants 
honest the British people will go on. « ♦ ♦ 

Did the gullible readers think that the pro- 
prietors of the Daily Mail, which has been mainly 
responsible for egging the people of this country 
on to this war — that Alfred Harmsworth had 500 
shares in the Chartered Company; that Cecil 
Harmsworth was also a •* chartered libertine," and 
that another Harmsworth was one of the Rhodesian 
gang? 4t 4( * 

It is creditable that men like Lord Methuen, Sir 
George White, General Symons, and, indeed, all 
who have come into contact with the Boers either 
here or in the colonies, have admired the strategy, 
chivalry, devotion, courage, and humanity of every 
man who follows the Boer flag. We have* a right 
to say that. Respect for a brave foe is the first 
step to know how to vanquish him, and when 
beaten how to treat him. * * * 

Then the Colonial Secretary talks about victory. 
I do not yet see it in sight — although like all men 
I would like to — when we know that we have lost 
10,000 men, killed, wounded, missing, or prisoners; 
or when this lamentable fact is brought to light, 
that in three years in the Crimean War we had 
851 oflicers killed and wounded ; whereas in three 
months of this war we U«n^ Vc»\5k ol^w^Kre* V:^«^^ 
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wounded, miBsing, or prisoners. It is not for us 
to boast of victory after four months' war, or to 
talk about magnanimity being a mistake, in face 
of tragic facts like these. It is not for us to talk 
about no repetition of Majuba, which was a mili- 
tary blunder on our side, and for which no fault 
could be found against the Boers. What we have 
got to do in our struggle with the Boers, whilst 
prosecuting our military aim with their ability, 
resource, and common sense, is to avoid provoca- 
tion and boastful threats, and what we have a 
right to do when war ceases is to make it possible 
for our enemy to enter into nei^otiations for a 
lasting and permanent peace, which shall be bene- 
ficial to both sides. ♦ « 4r 

I take up higher ground, and accept the challenge 
of the right hon. the Colonial Secretary. I main- 
tain as against him that this war is unnecessary, 
unjust, and immoral, because I recognise the Boer 
Kepublics as independent States, owing us no 
suzerainty except in one particular which has not 
yet been infringed. 4* ♦ * 

What is more, if the most elementary precau- 
tions and patience had been taken the cause of war 
could have been removed, if what others saw had 
been seen by the Colonial Office. 4t « * 

Well, it was because the Colonial Secretary had 
allowed Mr. Rhodes to go back to South Africa, 
and did not deprive him of his Privy Councillor- 
ship, of which he ought to have been deprived; 
because he allowed Earl Grey to dodge the Com- 
mittee and slip away out of the country ; because 
he promoted Sir Graham Bower and retained Mr. 
Newton; because Willoughby and White had been 
reinstated whilst the correspondence between Mr. 
Hawksley and the Colonial Secretary showed how 
the instigators of the raid, the real cause of the 
war, had been treated— it is because of all these 
blunders and entanglements that we are involved 
in this lamentable war. « * * 

But it may be said that I want to see British 
subjects in South Africa treated better. Of course 

I do. * • 4t 

I say by diplomacy, yes; by representations, 
yes ; by war, no : a thousand times no, because 
you have no right to dictate to the Transvaal 
on its internal aSfairs. But you did dictate, and 
demand and persuade with such effect that Paul 
Kruger climbed down considerably, and with such 
rapidity that the Colonial Secretary himself was 
astonieQied at the rapidity and amount of the 
concessions. And I venture to say that if he had 
continued to squeeze the sponge it would not 
have been necessary to grasp the sword. If he 
had been more tactful and conciliatory, and had 
known better the traditions of our old diplomacy, 
we might have done with the velvet glove of con- 
ciliation what he is trying to do with the iron 
glove of war. If the ingenuity for war had been 
used for peace, this conflict could have been 
avoided. * * nt 

Well, we have had in this war gallant deeds 
done by the fighting 5th Northumberland Fusiliers. 
I know them well. They are our colher lads from 
Northumberland and Durham, and fine soldiers 
they are. When at home every man joins his 
trade union, and every man is a keen politician and 
an enemy of oppression of every kind. • • » 

A Cornish miner, when interviewed, said that 
** the five or seven years' franchise did not trouble 
us." He said further on : ** We had no complaint 
about the hours ; we went to make money ; this 
is a capitalists' job from beginning to end, and we 
have really no interest in it." • • • 

I asked him, " Have you had any meetings in 
iJbe Transvaal ? " And he said ** No." " Have you 



pulled down any park railings ? " " No." ** What 
demonstrations, then ? Have you fought for the 
vote as long as Englishmen did at home?" 
(i j^Q »» 4. j)o yo^ know that the Lords, in July, 
1898, by 86 to 36, excluded aliens, and that 30 per 
cent, of your fellow countrymen in England 
either cannot vote for Commons or influence the 
Lords ? " But he had not any proper answer to 
give. • • • 

He had been used to getting 30s. a day in 
Johannesburg instead of 308. a week in this 
country, and he showed all the impetuosity of the 
nouveau riche. He said : *' We don't want to 
listen to the Colonial Secretary and his talk of the 
franchise ; what we want is the confounded 
country." • ♦ • 

Again, what did Mr. Lionel Phillips, one of the 
Rhodesiau conspirators say ? *'Asto the franchise, 
I do not think many people care a fig about it.'* 
• • • 

Let us see how the franchise is used by 
Rhodes, Harris, Fuller, and Co. These gentle- 
men in the Lower House in Cape Colony, in 
August, 1899, obstructed and got rejected by 
two in the Cape House of Lords a (Jd. in the £ 
income tax because the De Beers millionaires 
would have had to pay the tax equally with the 
poor people. But not only that, these i^ople who 
call the Boer Government a corrupt obligarchy 
were so keenly interested in doctoring the registers 
of the Capetown Parliament that Rhodes' agents 
put on 7,000 false votes, largely forgeries, and in 
over twenty cases Rhodesian agents were convicted 
by the courts of offences against the electoral 
laws, and one agent got four months' imprison- 
ment with hard labour. And then we are told 
that the gentlemen who do these things have 
sympathy with the British working man, believe 
in the purity of government and honesty of 
administration ? • • • 

Then, coming to the natives, I have had the 
pleasure, and perhaps the pain, of being one of 
the pioneers of Africa. ♦ • • 

At the best I have seen cruelty practised there 
which has filled me with shame for my country, 
and both Boer and Briton need not be too proud 
of their treatment of the natives in any part of 
Africa. • • • 

Then take the compound system. In the Welling- 
ton Barracks the death rate is 6 or 8 per 1.000 per 
annum ; but when we go into the Kimberley com- 
pound, which is filled with people of just as strong 
physique as the soldiers in Wellington Barracks, 
we find, from reports of returning miners, the 
death rate runs from 40 to 70 per 1,000, almost 
the death rate of the Middle Passage. These 
men work hard at low depths, are liable to 
accidents, and when they come up they are not 
allowed out of the compounds, and the conse- 
quence is their only recreation is drinking, 
gambling, and fighting, with their attendant 
results in life and limb. Once a week they are 
subjected to strong purgatives to see that they do 
not secrete diamonds in their stomachs, and I 
now read that they go over each native with a 
sounding hammer to see whether he has a 
diamond hidden about him in his flesh. • • • 

I believe while we are prosecuting this un- 
righteous war against these people we ought to 
prospect for peace ; we ought to ascertain Kruger'B 
mind as to what the ultimate terms should be. 
We can do so without loss of dignity and respect, 
without loss of power or prestige. • ♦ • 

Except Ireland. Britain has been through 
centuries the knighterrant of the smaller peoples. 
Who set Belgium on its legs, gave Greece its inde- 
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SBndence, helped united Italy, and stood by 
witzerland from time to time? England. 

• • • 

I spent my Christmas holidays going through 
the books of the Chartered Company^s share- 
holders, and I find that nearly every one who 
has spoken in this debate here, in the House of 
Lords, and in the country, has his patriotism 
strengthened and his speeches lengthened by the 
amount of his holding in the stock of the South 
Africa Company • • • 

850 generals and army officers, and newspaper 

groprietors by the yard. Then we find the share- 
olders in the books of the Chartered Company 
are also the men who figured as the Johannesburg 
prisoners, four of whom alone owned £12,000,000 
of money, poor oppressed creatures; they were 
also the Jameson raiders. • • • 

Then we come to the Rhodesian press, and we 
find all the newspapers were captured by the 
Bhodesian gang, and I am surprised and ashamed 
that a great paper like The Timet, the greatest 
newspaper in the world, but the smallest organ 
for oppressed humanity, should have employed 
the Moneypennys and such people as correspon- 
dents. Wherever we go in this matter we see the 
same thing. * * « 

The trail of the financial serpent is over this 
war from beginning to end. I considpr it my 
duty to the labour constituency I represent to say 
that 1 have a right to protest against this war. 
The Highland Brigade, with typical valour and 
character, share the brunt of battle with Welsh, 
Irish, and English men, of the most serious 
struggles which have ever been compressed into 
three or four months of hard fighting ; those men 
have shown they were heroes, but it is heroism 
wasted for ignoble ends. You should have gone 
to the relief of the Armenians against the Turk if 
you wanted war merely for war's sake. The 
crime of it all is that these brave lads from 
Inverness and Glasgow and the Rifie Brigade are 
flighting for an unrighteous cause, a cause which 
brings no military credit, will deprive a brave 
people of their freedom, and ultimately land us in 
conscription. The Highland Brigade, for example, 
who had so nobly done their duty by the side of 
men of other nationalities, were too good to waste 
on Mr. Rutherfoord Harris and Mr. Beit. I 
protest against the incompetency displayed in the 
arrangements for the war. the hoUowness of its 
object, the immorality of its aim, the stupidity 
with which the negotiations were conducted, and, 
above all, the want of taste, tact, and temper too 
frequently shown by the Colonial Secretary, the 
result being that we have been dragged into a war 
that has besmirched the fair name of the country. 
(Cheers.) 

"Truth" (Chpistmas Numbep) on the 
Mine Owners. 

The '* Outlanders " were forced to leave 

The parts Johannesburg surrounding, 
And shortly after war commenced 

In Cape Town they were found abounding. 
Some, it is true — the better sort — 

Their bounden duty far from slighting. 
Resolved to try and right their wrongs 

And so went in at once for fighting. 

But others — these the baser kind — 
Who in the Rand had great possessions 

Were quite content to strut about 
And make inordinnte professions* 



Go to the front, forsooth ! Not they ; 

The streets of Cape Town they pervaded ; 
Held the hoiels in mighty force. 

And all the drinking-bars blockaded. 

Meanwhile, as troops from England came. 

They cheered them lustily on landing, 
And in champagne (of costly brands) 

Drank to the health ot those commanding. 
To go and join the fighting line 

Occurred not to these wealthy shiverers, 
They thought that they had done their share 

When they had toasted their deliverers. 

(Later on the Mine Owners are repre" 
sented at dinner (telling coloured 
drawing) and, along with the ladies, 
are much bejewelled with Kimberle^/ 
diamonds. Lord Roberts and Kit- 
chener are in the doortvag watching 
the scene.— H, J, O,) 

Thev could at best but blush with shame. 

Afraid to slink away. 
As Kitchener spoke out his mind, 

In this perfervid way : 

** These are the men for whom we fight. 
For whom we risk our lives and limbs, 

That they, the slaves of appetite, 
May sing unharmed their Jingo hymns. 

Mark them again, this gorging set ! 
- Lest you forget ! Lest you forget ! 

Above the popping of their corks 

They cannot hear the sounds they dread — 

The shrieks of sorely wounded men. 
The sound of shrapnel overhead. 

Above their conversation's hum 
The roar of lyddite does not come. 

Whilst they are fighting, course by course, 
Through their elaborate evening meal. 

Our soldiers force their onward way 
By dint of bullet and cold steel. 

They march to death in dauntless line. 
Whilst these * Outlanders' safely dine." 



Extracts from 
'' The War in South AMca : 

Its Causes and Effects:* 

(Bt J. A. HOBSON.) 
{Paget 10-12, 94-6, «s5, 189-195, 206-18, 226.) 

Johannesburg in the Summer of 1899. 

After one has travelled for a thousand miles 
through a bare and desolate country, in which 
no single human settlement, with the solitary 
exception of Bloemfontein, the Free State capital, 
can even pretend to be a town, Johannesburg, 
the golden city of Africa, with its eighty miles of 
streets and its hundred thousand inhabitants, 
makes a powerful impression. « « * 

The entire city is the product of thirteen years' 
growth, and the amount of energy put into this 
little stretch of forty miles of gold reef has been 
prodigious, m * m 

If one takes the recent figures of the census, 
there appears to be less than seven thousand 
Jews in Johannesburg, but the experience of the 
J streets rapidly exposes this fallacy of figures. 

So far as wealth and power > wxd^N^Vk.^2CQss^c«t'«.^ 
ate cOTWienxe^, ^c^^»si\^»^^^c% \a ««BiKV2>^iM6^ "^ 
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Though figures are so misleadiug, it is worth 
while to mention that the directory of Johannes- j 
hurg shows sixty-eight Cohens against twenty-four I 
Joneses and fifty-three Browns. The Jews mostly 
took little active part in the Outlander agitation ; 
they let others do that sort of work. But since 
half of the land and nine-tenths of the wealth 
of the Transvaal claimed for the Outlanders are 
chiefly theirs, they will be chief gainers by 
any settlement advantageous to the Outlanders. 

4* * ♦ 

Personality of President Kruger. 

But the real interest lies in the light it throws 
upon Kruger's conception of politics. Fighting has 
played so essential a part in the making of the 
nation, that it seems to him that such personal 
service is the only basis of burgher rights. 
** How," he would ask himself, '* can these Johan- 
nesburg people become true and worthy citizens ? 
Even were they well disposed they would be 
incapable of fulfilling the first duty of a burgher — 
that of fighting against our foes." Animated by 
such feelings, one can understand how he regards 
the agitation of the speculators and tradesmen of 
the Rand, who look on the burghership not as 
linking them with the destinies of a country for 
which they are prepared at twelve hours' notice 
to mount their horses and fight till death, but 
rather as a means of helping them to develop the 
industrial resources of the country and make a 
pile. I do not say this position is ultimately 
tenable, but it is inevitably the position which such 
a man as Mr. Kruger was bound to take. * « * 

The Dynamite Monopoly. 

That the high price of dynamite is to be 
regarded as an intolerable burden on the mining 
industry cannot be maintained. In his evidence 
before the Industrial Commission, and again 
in his book, Mr. Fitzpatrick admits that the 
Chamber of Mines was ready in 1893 to enter 
into a contract for no less a period than sixteen 
years with Nobel for the delivery of No. 1 
dynamite at 90s. per case. Nov^, since 1897 the 
price of this dynamite has been 75s. per case, and 
this year an offer was made which, had it proved 
acceptable to the mining interests and the British 
Government, would have secured dynamite for 
the mines at the price of 70s. per case. « « « 

But though there is certainly no reason to 
claim for the Transvaal immunity from the vices 
which are prevalent in the oldest and best-estab- 
lished Governments of the world, it is quite un- 
warrantable to assume that every failure to 
safeguard the public interests is attributable to 
official bribery. Maladministration, with some 
considerable measure of corruption, are genuine 
grievances of the Transvaal. But they are not 
specifically or chiefly Outlander grievances ; they 
are rather to be looked upon as diseases of the 
entire body politic, and impartial inquiries will 
disclose the fact of a growing disposition among 
the burghers and in the official ranks to recognise 
this grave evil and to seek means of genuine 
redress. * ♦ ♦ 

For Whom are we Fighting? 

a few of the financial pioneers in South 

Africa have been Englishmen, like Messrs. 

Rhodes and Rudd ; but recent developments of 

Transvaal gold -mining have thrown the economic 

resources of the country more and more into the 

bands of a smaU group of international financiers, 

<:biefiy German in origin and Jewish in race. By 

superior ability, enterpriae, and organiBaUon, 



these men, out-competing the slower- witted 
Briton, have attained a practical supremacy 
which no one who has visited Johannesburg is 
likely to question. 

It should be distinctly imderstood that the 
stress which my analysis lays upon the Jew has 
reference to the class of financial capitalists of 
which the foreign Jew must be taken as the 
leading type. 

Before I went there the names of Beit, 
Eckstein, Barnato, cfec, were, of course, not 
unknown to me ; the very ship in which I crossed 
bore many scores of Jewish women and children. 
But until I came to examine closely the structure 
of industry and society upon the Rand I had no 
conception of their number or their power. 
* * * 

It is not too much to say that this little ring of 
international financiers already controls the most 
valuable economic resources of the Transvaal. 

The first, and incomparably the most important, 
industry — the gold mines of the Rand — are almost 
entirely in their hands. The following brief 
enumeration of the leading companies, which 
represent the recent consolidation of many mining 
interests, will serve to show the extent of their 
power. First comes Wernher, Beit, & Co , more 
commonly known by the name of the managing 
director as the "Eckstein Group." This com- 
prises twenty-nine mines and three other financial 
businesses. The nominal capital is £18,884,567, 
but the market value at the beginning of August, 
1899, was over £76,000,000. * ♦ * 

It is, I think, correct to say that the destiny of 
almost all these leading companies is controlled by 
foreign financiers. There is, moreover, no reason 
to believe that the capital thus wielded is chiefly 
owned by English shareholders. Though no 
means of close calculation exists, there is good 
reason to suppose that the French and German 
holdings, taken together, largely outweigh the 
English interest in Rand mines. « 4( xc 

This is the case with the dynamite monopoly. 
Every name connected with the present and past 
of this scandalous economic episode is significant. 
Lippert, Lewis & Marks, Vorstmann, Phillip, 
Nobel. The rich and powerful liquor trade, licit 
and illicit, is entirely in the hands of Jews, from 
the supreme control of the liquor kings (Messrs. 
Lewis & Marks), down to the running of the 
meanest Kaffir bar. That greatest of gambling 
instruments, the Stock Exchange, is, needless to 
say, mostly Jewish. The large commercial 
businesses are in the same hands, in particular 
the important trade in horses and other highly 
speculative businesses. The press of Johannes- 
burg is chiefly their property : they control the 
organs of Outlander agitation on the one hand, 
the Star and the Leader, while the Government 
organ, the StaJidard and Diggers* News, is under 
similar control. « « * 

The Transvaal is a country especially adapted 
to the money-lender and the stock-jobber, a land 
of hazards and surprises, booms and slumps, 
where the keen-sigh te<l speculator and the planner 
of bold, complex combinations has unrivalled 
opportunities. 

Dull and depressed as was Johannesburg when 
I visited it, the savour of gambling was m the 
air. Though talk of stocks and shares was in 
abeyance, not so the gambling side of sport. One 
final testimony to the supreme genius of the 
European speculator stood plastered upon every 
wall. Sweepstakes upon races are in Johannes- 
burg not a casual caprice of a sporting few, but 
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supported, apparently, by a very large proportion 
of the men, and even the women , of the place. 
A ** sweep " upon a single race meeting often 
amounts to £120,000 or £150,000— a sufficient 
evidence of the popularity of the demand, which 
extends to every class of the community. « « « 

The '* industry,'* I am told, is a most remunera- 
tive one. Phillips has now a good handful of 
competitors : the names of Moss, Legate, Hess, 
and Herff stare upon you from the back of every 
newspaper. It is needless to dwell on the de- 
moralising influence of this great and growing 
gambling trade. « « * 

The newspapers of September 13th contained 
the announcement : '* There will be no perform- 
ance at the Empire (music-hall) to-day by reason 
of the Jewish Day of Atonement." The Stock 
Exchange was also closed upon that day. 

When the British arms have established firm 
order, this foreign host will return with enhanced 
numbers and increased power. During the 
distress of last autunm they bought up, often for 
a song, most of the property and businesses that 
were worth buying, and as soon as a settlement 
takes place they will start upon a greatly 
strengthened basis of possession. « « « 

A Chartered Press. 

This war is often described as press-made, but 
few of those who use this expression understand 
the all-important part which the great factory of 
public opinion has been made to play. Every- 
where the less reputable organs of the press are 
rightly regarded as disturbers of the public peace, 
living upon strong sensations; unwilling, and 
often unable, to check the accuracy of the wild 
rumours which they promulgate. The " Yellow 
Press" is a danger in every ** civilised" country 
to-day. It is not, however, necessary to assume 
that this Yellow Press is engineered by outside 
interests making for war ; its own trade interests 
may often suffice. South Africa presents a unique 
example of a large press, owned, controlled, and 
operated in recent times by a small body of men 
with the direct aim of bringing about a conflict 
which shall serve their business interests. 

When Mr. Khodes, failing to obtain forcible 
control of the Band by the clumsiness of Dr. 
Jameson and the vacillation of his confederates in 
Johannesburg, spoke of an appeal to '* constitu- 
tional means " for gaining his ends, he well knew 
what he meant to do. m m ti 

Some considerable time ago he had acquired, 
with Messrs. Eckstein and Barnato, a leading 
interest in the Cape Argus, the evening paper at 
Gape Town. The Argus Company has now so 
far expanded its field of operations as to own 
also the Johannesburg Star, the liulawayo Chronicle, 
the Rhodesia Herald, and the African lieview. 
TheCape Times, the most influential paper in South 
Africa, has come under the control of the same 
body of capitalists, half its shares having been 
bought by Mr. Rutherfoord Harris, the well- 
known director of the Chartered Company, and 
the active coadjutor of Mr. Rhodes in many 
financial exploits. Last year the Diamond Fields 
Advertiser, of Kimberley, passed into the same 
control, under significant circumstances. « « « 

(Mr, Hob»on fflves details •/ very largn pay- 
menis and ejcpensen in arfjuiriny and conducting 
these and oUier newspapers,— H, J, O.) 

Since the Jameson Raid the entire weight of 
the capitalist press has been thrown into the scale 
of a drastic Imperialist policy, the "constitutional 
means " which Mr. Rhodes, with or without the 



express assent of Mr. Chamberlain, had devised. 
So far as the Colony was concerned, this engine 
of education was directed to sow aspersions of 
disloyalty against the Bond and their British 
supporters, and to drill into the public mind by 
constant droppings the notion of a Dutch con- 
spiracy throughout South Africa. * * * 

There is something distinctly humorous in these 
papers parading among the Outlander grievances 
the Press Law, at a time when, day after day, 
they were permitted to use language which, even 
in times of ordinary tranquility, would have 
ensured the arrest and prosecution of editors and 
publishers in any other country of the world except 
England and the United States, and which in 
either of these last-named countries would have 
evoked popular reprisals at least as formidable 
from patriotic citizens. iie nc ♦ 

I will ask readers to consider a few samples of 
the language by which this Capitalist Press was 
allowed to stir up rebellion in the Transvaal, and 
to provoke the armed intervention of an outside 
nation for many months, before any step was 
taken to stop them. 

Take, first, the following paragraph from a 
leading article, entitled " Justice in the Trans- 
vaal," on July 17th : — 

** But nothing is easier than to rig justice in the 
Transvaal, if only the interested parties are of the 
beloved Burgher flock. The wily Koetser, doubt- 
less backed in influential quarters, appealed to that 
excellent institution, the High Court, with a 
result that his term of imprisonment was reduced 
from six months to one. The Executive has also 
reduced the penalty in the case of the other 
offenders. It is the sort of thing that breeds 
contempt for the very name of justice as ad- 
ministered in the Transvaal. It will soon become 
impossible to get a Boer punished, no matter what 
his crime. -We venture to think that there would 
have been precious httle clemency had the 
offenders not been burghers of the State. It is 
doubtful whether in such a case the distinguished 
Chief Justice would have suspended the operation 
of the High Court. But the woman's name was 
O'Neill, and the offender's name was Abraham 
Koetser, and that makes all the difference." 

Would such a fla^ant contempt of court be 
permitted to an English newspaper ? How much 
less reason to permit it when it is made a part of 
an organised attempt to overthrow, not merely 
the respect for justice, but the entire Grovem- 
ment? ♦ ♦ * 

From a considerable number of articles advo- 
cating internal rebellion or external coercion I 
select the following, which were among those read 
in court at the preliminary examination in the 
Pakeman case : — 

" Even yet there is time for some strong and 
just man to arise and lead the burghers to Pre- 
toria and sweep the gang from power, to annul 
the decree of the Raad by a coifp d'Hat and eject 
the dynamitards from the State. 4c 4( « 

'' The die is cast, the siege is finished ; yet 
those who have risked their lives and have seen 
their fellows die around them will remember the 
vanity of attempting to conceal guilt by guilt, and 
will visit the black crime upon those who have 
cheated them to their fate." 

In the same issue there appeal's an article 
headed •• The End of Patience," which concludes 
as follows: ** We will have no half-settlements, 
and if we can't win a full and honourable citizen 
rank as British subjects, we shall v;\.\v \\» >xv 
another w«i»N ." cvcvcv^ 
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appeared the following: ** The abolition of the 
Kepablic is not the end that we anticipated and 
hoped for : yet we fully recognise the necessity 
for the step in view of the hopeless attitude of 
this Government. « « « 

** Although some have talked of the necessity 
for reform, and many have bewailed the disgrace 
brought upon the country by the tactics of the 
junta at Pretoria, nothing effective has been done, 
and it remains for the Paramoimt Power to effect 
what the people have shrunk from." 

I will onlv refer to an article entitled " Funda- 
mental Savagery," which appeared in the Leader 
on August lOth. It is couched in the following 
terms : *' In this pastoral and pious community, 
or, if you prefer it, in this common (or garden) 
department of the British Empire, crime succeeds 
crime and outrage grows upon outrage with 
a fecundity that stupefies the most romantic 
imagination. « « « 

*'Thi8 article, empowering an experienced diplo- 
matist like Mr. President Kruger, by and with the 
consent of another quaintly conditional person 
like Mr. Cronje, of a puppet like Mr. Schalk 
Burger, of an influence like Mr. Executive 
Judge-begetting Kock, of a strange-mannered 
nonentity like Mr. Beitz, to proclaim ' martial 
law,' and oblige every inhabitant to imdertake 
military service against each and all-comers, be 
they his friends or his foes, is the most infernal 
depth that the Republic has reached in its effort 
to touch an independent bottom. * « « " 

Consider the circumstances of the country 
where these passages are published. The Out- 
landers, dwelling undisturbed in the very heart 
of the country, are actually negotiating with the 
enemy of that country, a far more powerful State 
with possessions bordering on the Republic, to 
induce an invasion. The same Outlanders, a little 
more than three years before, had actually con- 
spired and instigated a secret attack, endorsed, 
assisted, and condoned by important ofi&cials of 
the British Government. ♦ ♦ * 

How long would the British Government allow 
Buch matter to be published by an influential 
journal in Ireland, in India, or even in London ? 
m * * 

A new piece of tactics, or a sensational anti- 
Boer tale, first issuing from the Johannesburg 
Star or the Kimberley Advertiser^ was imme- 
diately communicated to the Cape Times or the 
Argtis, and ran the round of the Rhodes press, 
gathering an accumulation of authority in the 
process, until, by combination and reiteration, it 
nad fastened a misjudgment, an exaggeration, or 
too frequently a falsehood, upon the public mind. 
The opinion of the British in South Africa has 
been the plaything of a press which, working in 
closest union, has practised the most unscrupulous 
ingenuity in driving the fooled public along the 
road designed for it to go. * m 4^ 

The chief object of this press conspiracy, to 
attain which every ner\'e was strained, was the 
conquest of the Government and the conscience of 



Great Britain. I have no hesitation in saying 
that a large proportion of the outrages and other 
sensations emanating from the press of Johan- 
nesburg and Capetown were designed chiefly, if 
not exclusively, for the British market. Over 
and over again I have heard strong Outlander 
politicians of Johannesburg express their aston- 
ishment and indignation that their press, having 
so good a cause, should damage it by gross exag- 
geration and positive falsehoods. The stories of 
Zarp atrocities and Boer assaults upon women 
did not even obtain wide credence at the Cape. 
But faithfully reproduced, and duly endorsed by 
the most reputable colonial papers, they passed 
by wire and mail to the great newspapers of 
London, and were there received with an implicit 
confidence which must have brought a grim smile 
into the face of the colonial inventor. iie « « 

Until just before the outbreak of hostilities the 
three most important London Unionist journals 
were served directly from the ofiice of the Star 
with their cable news from the Transvaal, Mr. 
Monypenny himself serving the Times. ♦ ♦ * 

The London '* Liberal " paper whose perversion 
from the true path of Lioeralism has inflicted 
the heaviest blow upon the cause of truth and 
honesty in England, was fully and constantly 
inspired by the editor of the Cape Tim^, upon 
which ofQce, I am informed, no fewer than three 
other important London dailies relied for their 
Capetown intelligence. « « xc 

When it is borne in mind that this great con- 
federation of press interests is financially cemented 
by the fact that Rand mining magnates are chief 
owners of at least two important London daily 
papers and of several considerable weeklv papers, 
while I he wider and ever-growing Jewi^ control 
of other organs of the press warrants a suspicion 
that the direct economic nexus between the 
English press and Rand finance is far stronger 
than is actually known, we shall have a clear 
comprehension of the press conspiracy which has 
successfully exploited the stupid Jingoism of the 
British public for its clearly-conceived economic 
ends. 

One of the humorous reliefs of the tragic move- 
ment of events has been the righteous indignation 
displayed by this Rhodesian press-gang against 
the papers subsidised, or reported to be subsidised, 
by the Transvaal Government. « i» « 

In speaking of this war as press-made, it is 
right to mete out a fair share of reprobation to 
this Erugerite press, though neither in circulation 
nor in real influence can it compare for one 
moment with the power of its antagonists. * * * 

Ttie ten foUowinff pages contain num^rott/t 
** examples ** in suitport o/' the foregoing eiiai-gte. 

— Jt£. •/» O. 

Nowhere in the world at the present time has 
the press an unsullied reputation. But for care- 
fully conceived and brilliantly executed mendacity, 
directed by widely diverse paths towards a single 
goal, the recent conduct of the capitalistic press of 
South Africa holds the record. « « * 
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Waste of Life, Loss of Reputation, Prestige, 
and Money as Great Britain's portion. 

As the troops supplied to South Africa up to January 31, 1901, amount to 292,762, 
and as official returns give 212,013 as the number still there, we shall, if we deduct 56,958 
who are hors de combat^ have an unaccounted-for balance of 23,791. These, it may be 
presumed, comprise the *' fortunates " who have been permitted to return home, and 
include several Dukes and other exalted persons, 'a few favoured companies of 
"regulars," and a considerable number of weary and discontented Colonials and 
Yeomanry. 

I fear that the extent of our losses is not generally comprehended. The following 
extracts will supply an object lesson : — 

(From a leading article in the Daily Telegraph, Dec. 14, 1900.) 

People at home hardly realise even now how severe this wastage is, thoagh the long 
casualty lists require no commentary. They are apt, moreover, to lose sight of the fact 
that the companies of Imperial Yeomanry are dwindling daily, and that their ranks are 
not being replenished. One of the Yorkshire squadrons — which has been in the thick of 
the conflict week after week— has lost forty-five men dead out of a full complement of a 
hundred and sixteen. The Bucks squadron a month ago could only muster fifty men on 
parade, and doubtless other companies are in a like predicament. There is scarcely a 
skirmish, however insignificant, in which the returns do not show that some of the 
Imperial Yeomanry have won part of the glory and paid part of the toll. 

(From the Speaker, Jan. 12, 1901.) 

The casualty lists recently published by the Government are misleading. They 
show only the actual losses. 414141 

From the point of view of the ordinary layman, however, whose business is to know 
what kind of war he is supporting and paying for, it is interesting to note that these 
unmentioned casualties, which amounted to sixty or seventy in September, were over 
four hundred in October, were nearly doubled in November, and in December were again 
more than doubled, reaching the very large total of over fourteen hundred in that month. 
In other words, the numbers of those who have laid down their arms since the war '* was 
over " has proceeded in a geometrical progression, and each month has doubled the results 
of its predecessor. 

To give some more definite idea of what it so far amounts to, one may mention 
that the recent returns of casualties to our troops up to February show 14,092 as dead, 
exactly 800 as prisoners, 42,086 as invalided home, and thousands more in hospital, 
many of whom will die or suffer permanent disablement. The unfortunate ''enteric*' 
patient will be sorely conscious of the results of that fever for the remainder of his life. 
From the above figures it will be seen that 56,978 are already accounted for, and how 
much that number will be augmented before the enemy is sufficiently '* crushed " to 
prevent them offering further formidable resistance remains to be seen. 

Unhappily these returns are not complete, and what is in tba Vi%iek^cw.xA\iSi\s\^joL — 
at the present moment — could accurately say, ior duim^ lYi^ «»xVj ^^% QV'^^^««^a«st^ 
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and again in November, some belated returns of deaths (runnnig into hundreds, and 
nearly all from disease) were published for the first time, although some of the cases 
dated back to February. If hu^ulreds, there may equally well be tfiofisafids. 

The Neoessity of the Hospitals Commission. 

In August, when Parliament was sitting, repeated enquh-ies were made for an 
approximate estimate of the number of hospital patients in South Africa without 
eliciting any information. It is commonly said, by responsible persons, that Ofl^' 
/purthf if not Olie-thivd^ of Lord Kitchener's forces are invalided, if only slightly, 
and this is the reason for his inaction. The most careful speakers suggest not less than 
twenty thousand^ and it is probably nearer fovty thousand^ as the following 
statement indicates. 

Earl de la Warr is reported to have said: — {Daily Neics, July 3, 1900.) 

*^In Natal, when fie left, there were 6,000 or 7,000 men 
down with fever. ^^ (Note '* fever" only, and for Natal alone.) 

The great object of the Government, and the newspapers which support its War 
Policy, was to keep the public in tfie dark until the Election was over. Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts in a letter to the Daily Telegraphy September 20, says : — 

On that day seven civilian doctors gave evidence, which not only confirmed to a 
striking degree my complaints, but went far beyond them on the same lines. They were 
experienced men, who had been engaged in the hospitals at Bloemfontein at the time I 
spoke of ; they were the most important and reliable, because the most independent, 
witnesses. Iheir evidence diil not appear^ and was not mentioned 
save in one London newspaper. 

Keference should be made to two or three of the following extracts, where it is 
shown that of the forces engaged nearly half are killed, die, or are invalided. '* Enteric 
deals heavily with the Colonials " (page 193). " Half the Yeomen down with sickness ' 
(page 191). " How poor Tommy is put away " (page 190). ** Losses by the Yeomanry *' 
(page 196). ** War Relief Funds " (page 189). '* Yeomen and the War " (page 196). 

Non-Gombatants, Horses, and Cattle. 

Add to the above the losses among the stretcher bearers, drivers, ostlers, baggage 
and camp attendants, and other non-combatants, whose number is legion, and with whose 
fate oflTicial returns do not concern themselves, and some idea of the waste of life may be 
conceived, especially if that of the enemy be added. 

^ Then what of the dumb animals — the horses and oxen? which mutely sufifer and 

die agonising deaths from every description of wound that rifle and cannon can inflict, 
and which, if they escape these chances, will probably meet a still more prolonged and 
painful misery and ending through the wounds caused by saddles and harness, the thirst 
that must go unquenched, and the pangs of hunger that cannot be satisfied. We know 
how common it is for an oflicer to have two or three horses shot under him, and the war 
correspondent's report of the loss of 11,000 horses sustained by Lord Koberts in the 
forced marches between the Modder River and Bloemfontein is sufiiciently eloquent to 
appeal to most minds. If the reader will look over the extracts (pages 184 to 198, 
'' TJie Bealities of W&r ") he cannot fail to realize the extent of misery that war entails. 
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"The War is Over." 

We were told that ** the war was over." There may be grounds for excusing, to 
some extent, Lord Roberts's statement when we know bettor on what information it was 
made ; but at the present there appears to be only one other person holding that view, 
and he is reported to have said : ** Yes, the war is all over, in the sense that it is 
all over the place." 

It is called ** guerilla warfare." The loss and surrender of 500 or 600 troops at a 
time, and the fact that the average daily death-roll for February is 28J, as compared 
to 28 since the commencement of hostilities, shows that whatever name is given to the 
campaign, the result, to us, is much the same. When we are seriously worsted, it is 
described as a ** regrettable incident." 

Making War on Women and Children. 

I will not trouble the reader with many observations on our method of conducting 
the war, but content myself with asking him to look over the ** extracts " (pages 108 to 
124) under the head of Loss of R^putution. I never expected to see my country 
reduced to issuing such ** Proclamations " as he will find there, nor to resort to a general 
system of farm burning and making women and children suffer such miseries and 
indignities. 

The war will be costly enough before it is finished, but I should have preferred to 
pay my share of the extra expense which would have been entailed by the dispatch of 
100,000 or 200,000 additional troops, or even more if necessary, with the object of 
enabhng the Commander-in-Chief to secure and hold all the country once won, and to 
be able to protect the women and children and those burghers who did not wish to 
continue the contest. As it is, we leave them to the mercy of the ever-returning 
commatidos, and inflict penalties because of their inability to keep their oaths and 
engagements. 

It is unfortunate that we are in the dark as to what passes between the Govern- 
ment and their military representatives. Mr. Channing puts questions to the War 
Minister, but does not obtain answers. It is not unreasonable to conclude that the 
course and character of the campaign may have been suggested, and even urged, by the 
home authorities, with the deplorable results now realised. 

Effects on our Reputation. 

Let us see in what way it has affected our repatation. How is it that 
the whole civilised world condemns us in this matter? It is true that the Crowned 
Heads and the Cabinet Ministers do not openly join in this denunciation ; but there is 
little consolation in that fact, as their doing so would he equivalent to an immediate 
interruption of diplomatic relations, and war would in all probability quickly follow. 
The supporters of the Government try to explain it by saying that these onlookers, 
including the whole of Europe and the United States, arc consumed with envy and 
jealousy of our success in colonisation. There may be ground for this suspicion in the 
case of Spain, in a modified form of France, and in a less degree of Germany.* 
Holland, on the contrary, can claim a great success in colonisation, and the United States 
and Russia cannot spare colonists, as they have sufficient occui^a^tlovL lest ^ n'sc^ V^^'^ 
time to coAe in peopling and developing t\ie\r onvvi *\iiiiriGW?»Qk \.^ttv\iCvv\^"s», 
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Besides, if this interpretation were correct, bitterness would exist at all times. From 
a love of travel the writer has had, during the last 15 years, more than ordinary oppor- 
tunities of realising such a state of feeling had it existed, which he is satisfied it did not. 
A certain jealousy of our having early secured some of the best parts of the globe is 
apparent from time to time, but it does not assume the character of a national grievance, 
nor does it interfere with the pleasures of friendship and acquaintance. 

In the case of Fashoda — in spite of the general admission that Major Marchand's 
conduct was very questionable, and that the unheal thiness of the site and the difficulty of 
approaching it would have ultimately rendered its occupation by the French untenable, 
excApt with our consent and assistance, — a natural irritation and sense of wounded 
pride was aroused in the minds of our neighbours by our abrupt diplomacy and 
disregard of their susceptibilities, which might have been avoided by a more conciliatory, 
though equally firm, action on our part. 

Individual Bravery : no National Glory. 

During the last 30 years we have had many little wars, and it must be re- 
membered that we have been opposed in this war by not more than 30,000 to 40,000 
farmers all told, ranging from 15 to 65 years of age. Altogether we have supplied 
over 300,000 men to contend with the Boer forces, and many more thousands are 
under orders to go out. In population the difference between us is as 256 to 1 — the 
Boers aggregating 195,000 and Great Britain and her Colonies, 50,000,000. Whatever 
valiant deeds may be performed by our officers and soldiers, of whose bravery we have 
every cause to be proud, no National Glory can attend such warfare. 

But, whichever war we take, whether that with the Afghans, Siamese, Afridis, 
Ashantis, Abyssinians, or Soudanese, if we read the comments of the foreign press 
during the period of that war, we shall look in vain for anything approaching such 
an expression of Universal Condemnation as this war has excited. Nor must it be 
forgotten that even formerly we were not always in the right, for, as Lord Salisbury 
himself phrased it, we have sometimes **put our money on the wrong horse." 

That foreigners do not extend their ill-will to individual Englishmen is shown 
by the behaviour of the French on the occasion of the removal of the body of 
Field-Marshal Sir Donald Stewart from Algiers last year, when, as the Graphic 
told us on April 7th, 1900 :— 

" The French militcury authorities paid the highest compliment to his memory 
in their power, and the municipal authorities, cordially supporting the military, 
suspended all traffic, while the populace lined the route in thousands, and everyone 
uncovered as the funeral car passed." 

We claim to be Free, UnaggressiYe, and Tolerant. 

Whatever views one may have formed on the question of the justice of our cause, 
it must strike any thoughtful person as remarkable that the Americans, above all others, 
should have pronounced judgment against us. They are in a sense part and parcel of 
ourselves, speaking the same language, having much the same habits and tastes, enjoying 
and exchanging with us an enormous and growing trade, and crediting us with having 
stood by them and so rendered them a great service two years ago, when there appeared 
a disposition on the part of certain foreign potentates to resent their interference 
with Spain's grossly unfair and oppressive government of the -Cubans. Captain Mahan, 
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their great naval expert, has recently appealed to and warnetr'-them not to be carried 
too far by sentiment lest they may push their Government into wtfr n^th us. He says : — 

** If the people insist upon a certain oourse* that coarse the Government; sooner or 
later, must unquestionably take, for it is the essence of our institutions that ' Che people 
decide. Therefore we are not idly talking sentiment when we congregate and lash e&ch 
other into fury. We cannot expect others to respect a principle we ourselves disregaT£!.*Y' . 

Lord Kosebery favours ** Imperialism," whilst freely recognising the dangej:;6f 

m 

the present general distrust our **pu8hfulness'* occasions, and unequivocally.* 
denouncing the Colonial Secretary's want of tact and good taste in ** threatening and 
flouting " other great nations. He claims for our Empire the good qualities of 
** Freedom, UnaggressivenesB, and Toleranoe." If we have really earned that 
high testimonial, then it behoves us all the more scrupulously so to conduct ourselves 
that we may maintain it untarnished. It is of little use to console ourselves with the 
thought that whatever onlookers may thiuky we know that we are right. 

If in private life we see an individual who is so self-satisfied as to be oblivious of 
the opinions of all who surround him, we generally consider him as a shallow and 
conceited person. No, it won't do ; we cannot shut our eyes and ears to outside 
disapproval when it is unanimous, and Lord Rosebery, in the speech from which the 
above words are taken, tells us of the hatred of the great mass of the nations of 
Europe. Many of us here, at home, have a painful but strong conviction that this war 
is Unjust and A^ressive, and that we are endeavouring to extinguish the Freedom 
of two small Republics; and the Tolerance we pride ourselves upon so highly is 
clearly in jeopardy when anyone who offers to raise his voice to show that an error and 
wrong is being committed, is not met with argument, but is frequently the object of a 
cowardly personal assault, often extended to his household and property. 

Will the War Rehabilitate our Prestige ? 

We. have been told that this war will maintain or rehabilitate our prestige. 
Will it do so ? It may be interesting to examine this point for a moment. Lord 
Curzon, late Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, used to be fond of expatiating on the 
advantages of a Conservative Government, which, he assured us, would secure peace 
and contentment at home, and immunity from war, because foreign nations well 
understood the difference there was in dealing with a firm, resolute Unionist 
Government, and a weak, vacillating Liberal one ; and therefore our actions would meet 
with every respect. But the contrary has proved to be the result ; for we have found 
occupation for large bodies of troops for the last three or four years all over the 
world — first beyond the north-west frontier of India, then in the Soudan, and now in 
South Africa — and the effect of this last movement is the culmination of a general 
distrust which the foreign press of to-day clearly indicates. 

This feeling has enabled the German Emperor to obtain the consent of the 
Eeichstag to his long-wished-for project of creating a powerful fleet, avowedly directed 
against ourselves, as will be seen from references to the subject in the subjoined 
extracts. The Kussians and French are following suit ; and, as it is one of our 
principles to maintain a fleet of the same or greater strength than that of two 
others next most powerful when combined, the increased cost will soon be making itself 
apparent in our annual Budgets. Our army also is to be 8treTi^t»\i'eiTife^^^xA^^'^2t^'5^\si 

learn shooting even ii we escape OOnsorlpUon loi tiae ^tq^^xi^^. 
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A perusal of the/iiisulting dispatches from the German Foreign Minister to Lord 

* ■ • * •* 
Salisbury on the subject of the arrest and searching of German steamers for contraband, 

• ^ 

and the indignajajj protests on the same subject made by the Foreign Secretary of the 
United Statea'/are unpleasant reading; and the frequent threats and comments in their 
respectiye Pouses of Parliament by leading politicians of other nations must be very 
galling to those who hold Lord Curzon's exalted views of our supremacy. Our Prime 
Minisler, under the influence of this dictation, telegraphed countermands of previous 
*. '©rders, made certain '* graceful concessions," and, feeling that the country was too much 
occupied to offer any resistance, permitted Eussia to work her will in Persia, Asia Minor, 
China, Korea, and lastly, Manchuria. 

This robs our poor '* Jingoes " of the bald comfort of supposing that even if we 
are *' hated " we are at least *' feared." The following report hardly indicates it : — 

{From a leading article in the Daily NewSj January 16, 1901, commenting on the debate in 

the Beichstag.) 
To a remark of one of the speakers to the effect that the example of English officers 
proved that with a strong will the duelling mischief could be suppressed, Herr von 
Levetzow maliciously replied: " German and British officers could not be compared, as 
the South African war showed." 

The intrepid bravery of our officers and troops has been testified to by military 
experts of several nationalities ; our weakness, happily, does not lie there, but seems 
to arise from errors of judgment and want of foresight on the part of commanders, and 
insufficient individual resource on the part of officers. To inspire respect we must 
cultivate capacity as well as bravery. 

(MancJiester City News, January 12, 1901.) 
THE FREQUENT SURRENDERS OF OUR TROOPS. 
Mr. H. W. Wilson, in the National Review^ draws attention to the fact that "among 
the many painful features of the war in South Africa none has been more painful than 
the frequent surrenders of British troops." Mr. Wilson points out that " from first to 
last, according to an official return issued in early November, which does not, of course, 
include the total of officers and men who surrendered at Dewetsdorp and Nooitgedacht, 
292 officers and 7,472 men have laid down their arms before the enemy. In no previous 
struggle in which the British army has been engaged during the past century has it 
suffered such heavy losses from capture. * * ♦ ♦ ♦ [// we add the losses sustained 
during Novembei- and December we get a total of about 10,000, mth 27 guns abandoned. — 
H. J. O.] The following table gives a list of the most important surrenders, though the 
total of prisoners and casualties is necessarily only approximate : — 

I. — Engagements. 

Guns No. of No. of British Force 

Name of Place. Lost. Prisoners. Casualties. Engaged. 

Dundee ... 331 ... 143 ... 3,600 

Nicholson's Nek 4 ... 927 ... 138 ... 1.100 

Stormberg 2 ... 032 ... 90 ... 2,500 

Magersfontein ... 108 ... 862 ... 12,600 

Colenso 10 ... 228 ... 897 ... 14,000 

Colesberg (Suffolks) ... 113 ... 86 ... 400 

SpionKop ... 368 ... 1,375 ... 17,600 

Rensburg ... 103 ... 67 ... — 

II. — Detachments. 

Sauna's Post 7 ... 426 ... 156 ... 1,500 

Reddersburg ... 405 ... 47 ... 462 

Undley ... 400 ... 78 to 111 ... 500 

Rhenoster (convoy) ... 160 ... ... 160 

Roodeval ... 500 ... 94 ... 600 

Uitval'sNek 2 ... 190 ... 75 ... 300 

Dewetsdorp 2 ... 450 ... 67 ... 600 

Nooitged&cht ... 5T5 ... ^ ... ^^ 
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Mr. Wilson gives an account of each surrender made up from such details as are 
available, and he calls for full official reports in regard to them. 

Note (page 127) the lament of the Ameer of Afghanistan. 

The Cost of the War. 

As to cost, although the Government are only asking for One Handred and 
Forty-ilYe Millions on account of the War, no one anticipates that such a sura 
will cover the outlay, and some of the most reliable correspondents to our principal 
newspapers put it at fully double that amount. If the compensation to the maimed 
and those who were dependent on the dead were estimated on the principle of the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, many millions more would have to be added ; while 
the value of the property destroyed, crops not garnered, skilled labour lying idl^, and 
thorough disorganisation of business, cannot be estimated with any degree of accuracy, 
but must represent an enormous total. 

Even this is only one phase of the cost, as, since the Government has decided to 
annex the two Kepublics, it will be necessary to garrison and patrol the countries with 
armed forces of 50,000 to 100,000 men or upwards for an indefinite period. 

Moreover, in consequence of the animosity our high-handed action has created 
throughout the world, the necessity of materially increasing our land forces is imposed 
on us, and, as France, Russia, and Germany are immensely strengthening their navies, 
we must perforce do the same, and so be saddled with an annual expenditure which will 
be simply appalling. I shall deal fully with this aspect of the question in later sections. 
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Waste of Valuable Lives 



Everybody knows that thousands of our brave soldiers in South 
Africa have lost their lives through disease. Probahly THREB 
times as many, who are supposed to be CURED, will linger for 
years, suffering from broken and enfeebled constitutions. 

Sir Walter Foster, M.P. (a former President of the British 
Medical Association), offered, without pay or reward, to go to 
South Africa to use his skill and experience to try and prevent 
disease — a patriotic offer actually refused by Lord Lansdowne I 

Of the killed, NINB out of TBN were the rank and file ; but 
of those who died through disease the rank and file provided 
39 out of 40. 



Charges made 
by Mr. W. Bnrdett-Coiitts, H.P. 

(Times, June 27, 1900.) 

Capetown, May 29. 

A long time has elapsed since the despatch of 
the last preceding letter. Daring that period the 
growing scenes of neglect and inhumanity, of 
sa£fering and death, which have been the lot of 
the British soldier in the dosing chapter of this 
war have made up a picture which it is impossible 
any longer to conceal from the eyes of the British 
public. * m m 

To a mind stocked with scenes which would 
sicken the hardest heart it comes like a blow 
between the eyes, leaving one dizzy and bewildered, 
to learn that at the very moment when these 
horrors were at their worst, and when men were 
dying like flies for want of adequate attention, a 
large company of intelligent and well-meaning 
gentlemen at home, both lay and professional, 
were feasting on — amongst other things which the 
war-worn soldier out here would have been equally 
glad to have— the perfection of the medical and 
hospital arrangements in this campaign ! 

On that night (Saturday the 28th of April) 
hundreds of men to my knowledge were Iving in 
the worst stages of typhoid, with only a blanket 
and a thin waterproof sheet (not even the latter 
for many of them) between their aching bodies 
and the hard ground, with no milk and hardly 
any medicines, without beds, stretchers, or mat- 
tresses, without pillows, without linen of any kind, 
without a single nurse amongst them, with only a 
few ordinary private soldiers to act as *' orderlies," 
rough and utterly untrained to nursing, and with 
only three doctors to attend on 350 patients. There 
were none of the conditions of a forced march 
about this. It was a mile from Bloemiontein, the 
capital of the Free State, a large town which we 
had occupied for more than six wedu, with a line 
of railway to two seaports, along whidi thousands 
of troops and countless trainloads of stores and 
equipment of all kinds, and for every one except 
the sick, had been moving up during the whole 
p/ $Jjnt leisurely btdtiDg time. About the same 



day a convoy of wounded men were being subjected 
to nameless torture for want of any ambulance 
transport or the simplest comforts, huddled to- 
gether in rough springless ox-wagons, jolted over 
spruit and drift for 40 miles; the road being 
strategically safe and their destination this same 
Bloemfontein, provided with most things except 
humane appliances for the wounded. 



♦ « * 



It is a painful and thankless task to rob the 
British public, ever ready and generous, of that 
cherished consolation; but the bubble must be 
pricked, and they must wake up and look the 
troublesome things that lie beneath straight in 
the face ; for these are lives of men. * * * 

In that quality (bravery), indeed, the record of 
the K.A.M.C. shows no flaw ; but it can no more 
provide a proper medical system in war than the 
Bravery of our troops can supply tactics and 
strategy. * * * 

Already typhoid had opened her deadly wings, 
and spread them like some monstrous vulture 'over 
march and camp and field and town, from front to 
base. But typhoid is the known " scourge of 
South Africa." The danger was always patent. 
Was it no one's duty to think, to warn, to prepare ? 

Your readers will remember the calculations 
presented in the first letter of this series showing 
the hospital accommodation which it would be 
prudent to supply for this war. They were based 
on previous facts and experience open to anyone 
interested in the subject— 10 per cent, of the 
whole force under arms was taken as a minimum — 
say, 20,000 beds. If from the first these require- 
ments had been fearlessly laid down and 
provided for in time, what disasters might not 
nave been averted! * * * 

There are 20,000 sick and wounded troops this 
day in South Africa, and more than half of these 
are down with typhoid. The figures are not 
official ; but they may be relied on. * * * 

Twenty thousand British soldiers sick and 
wounded, not a man less, and probably some 
thousands more. * * * 

In many of these tents there were 10 typhoid 
cases lying closely packed together, the dying 
against the convalescent, the man in his " crisis'' 
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preBsed ftgaiuBt the man hastening to it. There 
vBs not room to 8tc{) between (hem. Tbink □[ 
this, you who know the sort of nursing a typhoid 
patient requires. • • • 

The heat of theue teiitn in the midday hud wan 
overpowering, and their odoura Bickening. Men 
lay with their facea covered with Hies in blai'k 
cIuBters too weak to raise a haiid to braali them off, 
tryinfi in vnju to dislodge them by painf nl twitching 
of (he features. Tlicre was no one to do it fur 

At night there were not onongh to prevent those 
in thed^iriooB stage from getting up and wandering 
about the camp half naked in (ho bitter cold. 
In one tent, where some slept and others lay with 
eyes o|ien and staring, a case of " perforation " 
was groaning out hia life huddled against his 
neighbour on the ground. Men had not only to 
see. but often to fee), others die. 

It was a sad aod sickening spectacle this, wiiich 
I describe eiactly as my eyos saw it, and without 
eiaggeratiun or excuse. I leave it and other 
similar facts it will be necessary to relate to the 
consideration, not of wives and motbers^ — we will 
pnt tliem out of sight— but of hard, practical 
men. accustomed to the hospitals of the poor, of 
(he medical profession, of the great nursing 
commnnity, of the whole British public, who at 
the moment when this sight was to be seen out 
here were teitding those comforting words spoken 
at Calais on April 26, as an aiaiil-rourieT of the 
speeches two days later at the Reform Club : 
" Nothing that prevision cculd suggest or that 
money could purchase was wanting anywhere. 
Tlie supply was simply lavish. * ■ * 

Here everything was sent up with (he utmost 
promptitude, and medical stores and comforts 
were always on tlte spot." • * • 

It must be remembered that these events 
occurred at Bloemfontuin, and mainly during the 
second month of its occupation by our Array. 
The town liod always been marked down as our 
advanced military base, and from the day we 
entered it became, what it will never cease to be, 
a British stronghold. The strategic conditions 
aarroundlng the scenes described muat therefore 
be clearly differentiated from those which 
attend a continuous march, in order that we should 
not be misled by talk about " military exigencies" 
and the tike. No practical man will question the 
prior claim of military exigency over humanity 
where the interests of the two are irreconcilable ; 
but whenever the former is not really endangered 
by the latter humanity cannot, and must not, be 
entirely neglecled. * > • 

As there are statements contained herein the 
gravity of which 1 fully appreciate, while I hold 
myself responsible for their accuracy. I beg to 
subscribe my name. 

W. BcilDETT-CQnrtE. 



ILtadinn Ariicle, Timet, J, me 27. 1900.) 
We have some 300,000 meji iji South Africa, 
and it ought to have beeu foreseen that on an 
average about 1(1 per cent, of them would be in 
hospital after the war had gone on for a certain 
time. It does not appear that this was foreseen, 
or, at all events, it was not properly provided for. 
Our correaiKuident has not sought his examples 
where they might probably be found in greatest 
abundance and of the most startling kind. He 
has not pressa'l unfairly upon (he War Office by 
picking out all the fniliires thut might perhaps 

has gone tu Jlloemfoatetn, the hand -quarters ot 



the Commander-in-Chief for seven weeks, and be 
tells ns what bo saw after the occupation had 
lasted a month, and when there had been ample 
time to obtain neoessary appliances if such appli- 

Wti shall not reiterate the horrible details which 
our readers will find in our correspondent's letter. 
They will agree with us. we imagine, that a strong! 
case has been made out for inquiry, and that, 
apart from all questions of humanity, this caltou* 
short-sighted- neaa on the part of the War Offloa 
is the very womt |)ossibTe policy. 



Mr, Bnrdett-Conttson his letter to the rimei,— 

" I stand alone on the tacts of the case which I 
saw with my own eyes and carefully verified before 
publishing, I should like it to be distinctly under- 
alood that I will pay no heed whatever to any 
contrail ict ions which do not relate directly to 
the field hospitals specified in my letter." 



Corroborative Testimony. 

OmEB COBUESPOMlKSIS' ExrSRIINCM. 

()r«(ini(i»(er Gazettt, June 2S, 1900.) 
Mr. Julian Ralph, the war oorrespondent of (ha 



: of the \> 



"SI 

he w>r>l 

... .. least i., _.,.- 

I their blankets, at tbs 



Dailj/ Mail, writes :- 

I am sble to bear out m 
Mr. Bnrdett-CriotlM has wr 

There were 9.600 enteric 
them, and they were in a li 
lie ou the grouud and be n . . 

slovenly "Tommy" attendants. They lay i 

water, thoy were rained on, and the au"-' 

rangements were such that^ at lea 
hoapitalB, they had to lesv 
risk of death. All the time j. wus bl uiuduuuumsu^ 
I was haunted by the horror ot the neglect of and 
cruelty to the nick, • • • 

When I was at Kimberley sonie of the local 
phyaioianB were aimilarly horror-stricken by the 

*^ ■■hich the wounded came to them, 

r the bad reads all the way trout 

esitationin saying that I considered 
lof the sick and wounded (eapecially 
liii advance from Modder River) 
i''i, atid almout barbaric, a* well as 



conditioi 
trundled o 



From Loud Roberts' Dispatch, 

) idea of the pressure at Bloerafon- 



To give some idea ot the pro 
eiu, I would state that From the dale oi uu' 
irrival there, on March 13, until twoorthreedays 
tittle more than three months, there 
Ltely 6.309 admissions from 



affo. 






a mortality of 21 per 

Mr, Treves noted thut uni 

put upon the medical service 

Theyfwith Gi-neral Bull 



Of these, 1,370 died, giving 
peoted strain vaM 



_rt ot conception that tl 



■e of 81 



Lhey 



had the 
Dntil 
Beld. 



They had the i 



4owul\& wQiKiiei. 



,o the battlefi 
y were Koing to have fifty or 
, but inetOBiTot that they had 
over WO. • > • 
ne experience at aniou Kop. 
(■e to •ctp^ve (it WS ^)-^^.r». 
safe ivi^>. V'tw'i '^*ft- '«i«'i«>-^ 
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(Daily Neics Correspondent, July 2, 1900.) 

"I was in a hospital," said another, ♦* where 
there were no trained nurses at all — only con- 
valescent patients to attend to ns. There were 
lots o' men down with dysentery and enteric fever. 
There were seven died in one week in the marquee 
I was in, and there was only one of our fellows 
told off to look after us. A man was lying dead 
on each side of me, and I said to the chap that was 
attending us. *Why do you let 'em die, Bill? 
Why don't you look after 'em better?* I meant 
it, you know," he explained, apparently without 
much consciousness of the ghastliness of his 
humour, " only as a joke. • Well,' he says, 'what 
can I do ? I know nothing about nursing.' " 



(Dimiinffham Daily Post^ Aupuftt 28,2900.) 

Mrs. Richard Chamberlain has been interviewed 
by the Central News on her return from South 
Africa with regard to the management of hospitals. 
She was seven months in No. 1 base hospital at 
Capetown, and she alleges that a scandalous state 
of affairs existed there. The buildings that formed 
the hospitals were not cleaned prior to the entering 
of the sick and wounded, and insect powder had 
to be sprinkled on the men to keep off vermin. 
Men died for want of adequate nursing, while 
there were many certificated nurses in Capetown 
who had come from Johannesburg anxious 
to work. Typhoid patients' linen and utensils 
were given indiscriminately to other patients. The 
sanitary conditions were deplorable. Several 
army doctors were so intemperate in their habits 
that they were sent home, but in charge of invalids 
on transports. Army doctors did what they liked 
without being supervised by proper authorities. 
If the medical profession desired to create a focus 
for typhus they could not have got a better place 
than Woodstock Hospital. Mrs. R. Chamberlain 
was requested to give evidence before the Commis- 
sion. During her stay in Capetown she received 
£35,000 worth of goods from England for distribu- 
tion. 



{Daily News, Jane 29, 1900.) 

Some attention was attracted at the time by a 
letter from the special correspondent of a Cape 
paper, who, writing as early as the Brd of March, 
expressed himself in very outspoken terms on the 
same subject. In a passage quoted by us he says : 

The latter grievance (the treatment of wounded) 
which is, if possible, the greater, is also directly 
traceable to the same officer. In the first place, 
he (Lord Kitchener) refused to allow the ambu- 
lance and the bearer companies to accompany 
the column, on the plea that he had not sufficient 
forage. The result was that the brave and 
gallant defenders of our country's honour who 
were wounded at Paardeberg, numbering about 
800, including officers, had to journey for three 
nights, on two of which we had rain, in buck 
wagons drawn by oxen at the express train speed 
of two miles per hour. Almost all of these were 
entirely uncovered, the nights were bitterly cold 
and the days scorching hot. The sufferings of 
those poor men were terrible to behold, the 
bumping and jolting of the springless wagons 
over the stone-strewn veldt maluug their broken 
bones grate together, causing them almost un- 
bearable agony. The groaning and shrieks of 
these poor souls brought home to one in a very 
dreadful manner the horrors of war. The men 
were not only placed in open buck wagons, to 
endure the alternate heat, cold, drenching rain, 
and scorching sun, but were in most cases so 
crondod that they were unabie to lie down. 



(.Manchester Guardian, August 14, 1900.) 

The Daily Chronicle publishes a statement by 
Private Outridge, of the Rhodesian Volunteers, 
who marched from Balawayo with Colonel 
Plumer's column towards Maf eking. • • • 

At night the men slept exposed to the bitter 
cold of the high veldt and the drenching thunder- 
storms of South Africa with only the soldier's 
blanket to cover them. « • • 

He went sick with fever and was sent to hospital. 
The hospital was a tarpaulin or, in South African 
language, a ** bucksail," stretched over the bare 
ground. Under the tarpaulin the patients lay 
without distinction of disease, the happiest being 
in the middle, for they alone got some shelter 
from sun and storm. Medicines were short, 
everything was short, though there was plenty 
at Bulawayo, and there the railway lay. Doctors 
apologised and excused themselves. Orderlies 
stole from and treated the sick with almost in- 
credible brutality. The rations were entirely 
unsuited for sickness, and were scanty at that. 
Privates sent to Bulawayo for their own food, and 
even then some of it was stolen on the way. 
When nine men sent in a demand for clothes they 
received one specimen of each garment among 
the lot, except that apparently the trousers were 
forgotten. 



(Daily News, July 3rd, 19(H).) 

The following extracts are taken from a letter 
received by Dr. Vaughan Roberts, Blaenau 
Festiniog, North Wales, by his former assistant, 
who is now one of the assistants in the 9th General 
Hospital, at Bloemfontein. Writing on May 17th, 

he says : — 

There are about 2,000 patients in the hospital 
at present, including the wounded and men 
suffering from dysentery and enteric fever. The 
death-rate is very high— ten or twelve daily. 
The hospital is situated near a hill, the top of 
which is flat as a table. There are about twenty 
doctors here, including physicians and the sur- 
geons and dressers of wounds. We have nlenty 
of work, and about twenty tons of materials and 
appliances for our work. The work is very hard ; 
no one can imagine the hardships we have gone 
through. We were obliged to live for a fortnight 
on only one biscuit and a little tinned meat 
daily, without any tea. » • • 

We commence our work at 5-30 a.m., and finish 
about 8-45 p.m. each day. When on night duty 
I have to make the round of the tents, and 
nothing can be heard but the moans of the poor 
wounded. It is dreadful to hear them. There 
is not sufficient room in the tents for them to be 
comfortable, as ten or twelve patients are crowded 
in one tent. • * * 

There are fourteen nurses on our staff, but one 
of them died yesterday of enteric fever, which is 
very prevalent in the camp, and at times the 
stench is unbearable. When the hospital was 
first opened we were very short of attendants. 
Each man had to attend to about eighty patients ; 
and, of course, it was impossible to do so nroperly, 
and consequently they were dying like aogs. 

The following passages are taken from a letter 
home from a C.I.V., who has been in hospital at 
Bloemfontein for enteric fever. At No. 9 General 
Hospital 

The average number of deaths daily was about 
14 — one day there were 21. • • • 

If it was not for the civilian doctors, I don't 
know what state the hospitals would be in. 
These civilian doctors work very hard, and are 
thought much more of than the R. A.M.C. doctors, 
w\\o Vxa\e «i xeT'j Wd. ww\\^ amon^ the men, 
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A doctor, well-known in the North of England, 
who is serving in South Africa, writes : — 

I am exceedingly disappointed with all the 
hospital arrangements I have seen in South 
Africa. While convalescents are coming home 
to England saying the hospitals are perfect, 
we are almost in despair. People in England 
would be horrified if they knew the truth. 



Interview with Earl de la Warr. 

In Natal when he left there were six or seven 
thousand men down with fever, hut everything 
that was possible was done for them whilst in 
hospital at Dundee. • « • 

At Spion Kop the wounded were hrought down 
almost as quickly as they fell. Some had to be 
left there all night, but the doctors and nurses 
worked without ceasing. Now that the charges 
had been made, added the Earl, a very searching 
inquiry should follow. He considered* the Boers 
plucky fighters, and unless Lord Roberts could 
thoroughly surround the enemy he was afraid the 
war would last a considerable time longer, as the 
operations were now being carried on in a very 
nasty country. 



{}Ve8tminster Gazette, July 2, 1900.) 

Mr. Fripp, in a letter from Deelfontein to the 
Physician and Surgeon of the 28th ult., describes 
his journey from Kroonstad in a train which had 
precedence of all others, because it was carrying 
down 24 1 sick from the front. The surgeon says : — 

It was an awful experience travelling down 
with those 341. All but 60 had to travel in 
open trucks, for the simple reason that there 
were no closed carriages, except what our party 
had come up in the night before. The nights are 
very cold indeed here now, but their hardships 
were nothing to those of their less fortunate com- 
rades who, in the days previous to the re-opening 
of the railway, had haa days and nights of slow 
jolting in ox-wagons before they reached the 
railhead. 



The ObserYations of Siok and Wounded 

" Tommies.*' 

Mr. Burdett-Coutts* allegations were confirmed 
in part in private letters from the front, printed 
in the Daily Mail : — 

A nurse writes: "Some of the C.I.V.'s were 
unfortunate enough to be sent to Green Point 
Hospital. They give it a dreadful name. Lots 
of sick have to lie on the boards. Ladies send 
jellies and custards, but the men never get them. 
Some of the men are lying in their khaki. 
Nothing else for them." 

'I It's something awful to be at the hospitals," 
writes a volunteer nurse from Bloemfontein to his 
brother. " They are simply packed, some of the 
men lying on bare boards without a bit of cover- 
ing. There are not nearly enough nurses to look 
after them, and hardly any medicine. The deteth 
rate is on an average twenty a day, and nearly 
all die of fever." 

A corporal in No. 9 General Hospital states : 
" The division is a heap of confusion— no order 
or method. We are having an awful time. We 
have less than sixty men to look ufter 1,100." 

A medical man on the lines of communication 
writes to his sister: "You will hardly believe 
me when I tell you that a train passed through 
here a few days ago with eighty-six on board in 
open trucks and no one in attendance. The 
temperature was 25deg. Fahrenheit, and they 
had had no food for thirty-six hours." 



{Daily Newts, July 24, 1900.) 

Enteric is evidently not the only epidemic with 
which our hospitals have to deal in South Africa. 
A doctor writing home mentions influenza and 
scarlet fever as adding considerably to the work, 
and especially to the large amount of disinfection 
that has to be done. This doctor writes : — 

We are all much disappointed that the war 
does not crumple up more ranidly. One really 
feels as if one had been away from home for two 
or three years. Somebody was suggesting the 
other day that, instead of our going Ijome when 
this war is over, we should have to go on and 
establish a hospital in China, but I sincerely 
hope this won't be the case, for we all feel that 
we have had quite enough of war for the present. 



Letter from Lady De Crespigny. 

{Daily News, August 4, 1900.) 

Lady De Crespigny's experience as a nurse in 
the hospitals in South Africa :— 

•• • » » I found that our wounded had no 
one in charge of them to assist them in any way, 
and no food for their journey. I found them a 
few papers to read, and at our first stoppage I 
managed to get a can of tea, which I distributed 
among half the number. • • • 

" We got to Naaupoort at 2 a.m., but by some 
mistake only the carriage in which we were got 
shunted, and on getting out of the train at C a.m. 
I found all our wounded lying on the platform — 
no covering of any kind; no overcoats, only their 
khaki suits, much worn. I saw the transport 
officer there, and asked him to order them some 
food at once. He declined to do so. I said I 
» would pay for all they had. He again declined, 
and said the refreshment room did not open by 
orders until eight. I said • The men have been 
travelling for twenty-four hours, and yon can see 
they are all suffering,' but he would do nothing, 
so I went and told the colonel. He sent for him, 
and signed an order, and said the men were to 
have food, but I found they did not get a scrap of 
anything before eight. « • • 

'• He would not trouble to give any orders and 
only said, * We are always having the station 
blocked with wounded men.' Of course, the fault 
lies with the P.M.O. at Bloemfontein, who ought 
to have sent a nurse or someone in charge of the 
wounded, as no less than four out of the twenty- 
four had been shot in their feet, and all the rest 
were more or less quite incapable of dohig any- 
thing for themselves. After eight I saw them 
taken off to the hospitals, but that there is 
neglect there is no mistake, and although most of 
the doctors do their duty well and noblv, some 
fail, and some hospitals are well cared for, and 
others much neglected, owing to red tape." 



The Society for " Cruelty to Animals " 

is Dumb. 

{Manchester Guardian, Ajml 21, 1900.) 

The poor horses have had a cruel time, especially 
the English ones ; no one would recognise the Horse 
Artillery, although the tragic skeletons that draw 
the guns still affect some imitation of their old 
dash. All the way from Modder to Bloemfontein 
is strewn with the bodies of horses ; if all other 
marks wer^ %OTie^ \»Vifi«a xsi^'MiOc^vX^j v\^i6it\ftx-\s^<^ 

\ ]^Bl« >NOW\^ ^TXVife '^WSl^XW^XTVSl^^ . 
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Another reliable correspondent esti- 
mates the number of horses that sicc- 
oumbed during the forced marches 
between Modder River and Bloem- 
fontein at 11,000, and no one seems 
to have time or disposition to calcu- 
late and record the suffering and 
loss of life of oxen. — (5^^ next extract,) 



With Frenohs Cavalry. 

(Buxton Herald, July 18, 1900,) 

Corporal E. McKay, of the 8th Hussars, attached 
to General French's force, writing from Kroonstad, 
May 20th, to a friend at Buxton, says :— 

But it cost something if only in horseflesh. 
Poor devils ! they dropped and died on the road 
from sheer exhaustion. 



Loss OF Reputation. 



LORD ROBEBERY ON EMPIRE. 

(Manchester Guardian^ April 5, 1900.) 

Well, what is this Empire of which we speak so 
loudly, and which we have so much at heart ? I 
know abroad it bears a very different complexion 
to what it does to us. I ventured on a lormer 
occasion to state that in my opinion its funda- 
mental qualities are that it is free, unaggressive, 
and tolerant — (cheers^ — and I believe that can be 
said of no other Empire under the sun. • • • 

I know at this moment that our Empire is 
regarded with great jealousy and even with 
great dislike throughout the earth. It is vain 
to shut your eyes to these things, and those 
who are cognisant of the spirit which inspires 
not the Governments, but the nations, of large 
parts of Europe, the great majority of the 
countries of Europe must feel, without charges, 
of panic or pessimism being brought against 
them, that our country cannot be too prepared 
for every emergency — (cheers) — when it has so 
large an army abroad. (Cheers.) 

My view of the situation is this : that while the 
Empire is at war in South Africa that is only one 
of her interests, and that she should not allow 
her other interests, spread all over the world, to 
be weakened in any way or to be neglected in any 
way by the fact that other countries believe that 
you have both your fists tied up in South Africa. 
(Cheers.) But that is a digression. I was saying 
wd cannot shut our eves to the fact that our 
Empire is an object of tne suspicion, jealousy, and 
hatred of the great mass of the nations of Europe 
at this moment. I think it is an uninstructed 
mass. 



The German Emperor and the Indian 

Famine. 

(The Times, May 5, 1900.) 

The German Emperor to the Viceroy of India, 
May 3 : - 

" Full of the deepest sympathy for the terrible 
distress in India, Berlin has, with my approval , 
realised a sum of over half a million of marks' 
I have ordered it to be forwarded to Calcutta 
to be placed at your Excellency's disposal. May 
India feel in this action on the part of the 
capital of the German Empire a deep sense of 
the sympathetic love for India which prompted 
mj^ people and which emanates from the fact 
that ' blood ia thicker than water,* " 



German Pablio Opinion. 

(The Times, May 14, 1900.) 

The Kolnische Volkszeitung, for instance, says : — 

" Instead of spending milliards in crushing the 
freedom of the Boer Republics, England should 
rescue the hundreds of thousands of humsm lives 
in India which could be saved by inexpensive 
nourishment. But she has money only for the 
war of oppression, and not for the relief of hunger 
and misery in India — a terrible reproach, but un- 
fortunately a true one. Countless millions for 
war, nothing for starving sufferers. It must shame 
and humiliate every serious Englishman to see 
how foreign nations are taking over the most 
urgent duty that devolves upon his country." 



American Reproach. 

Here is an extract from the Boston Advertiser : — 

The piteous appeals which have been made to 
the United States to take care of the starving 
natives of India are all the more sharply in con- 
trast with the lavish British expenditure on the 
South African war. 



The United States and the War. 

(The Times, May 9.) 
(tbrouoh reuteb^s aoenct.) 

New York, May 8, 1900. 

The Board of Aldermen of New York have 
resolved to form a committee of 15 Aldermen and 
15 Municipal Councillors to welcome the Boer 
delegates. The resolution declares that the 
Municipal Assembly welcomes them and tenders 
them assurances of the earnest sympathy of the 
people of New York in their noble struggle 
against the powerful Government of Great 
Britain. ^ ^ * 4i * 

The resolution was afterwards adopted, Mr. 
Brice alone voting against it. 



Professor Hommsen on the War. 

Extracts from a letter by the veteran 
and greatest living historian, 

(Deutsche Bevue, April, 1900.) 

But then Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Dr, Jameson, and 
Mr. Chamberlain appeared on the scene. 

Even if ruling people of alien blood is not a pure 
mibtter ot bTiaineaa^ and matters do not always 
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progreaa as they ought, yet everything ie not 
kUonnble in this sphere of activity. 

Borne deeds disturb the conscience ol the whole 
civilised norld, and the higheat tribanbl in the 
world, the pnblic opinion of honest men ot all 
nations, sita in jadgment npon them and condemns 
them. This tribunal has no power to give effect 
to its decisionB, and its expression ot opinion may 
be looked upon as mere sentiment; but it is not 
pity, hot a sense ol justice that determines the 
jadgment ot this court. Unhappily, we have in 
the last few years h«d to witness several suoh 
deeds ; there are some names, both of men and of 
nations, that we cannot pronounce without feeling 
ashamed of the century in which we live. That 
is just why it is hard for those of us who know 
what England signifleH tor tfae world, and, in 
particular, what we Germans have had and 
still have to thanli her for, and to whom the 
Anglophobia at present rife among us seemH 
KB aluy as it IB contemptible, to remember 
(hat some among these names are English. 

The fate of the Boera appears to us Germans 
to be scaled, aad we are. after all, accustomed 
to have to witness calamities without being 
able to avert them. We quite anderstand 
that the English nation desires, and mast desire, 
to strengthen the English element in its colonies, 
and that it hopes that the South African war will 
have this result. We do not think that our own 
interests will iu any way be injured or imperilled. 

Intelligent Qermane. at least, entirely recognise 
(hat England's greatness and England's might— 
however many Englishmen may caricature and 
insnlt Germany and Germans — are of vital im- 
portance lor the position of Germany in the 
world. But we oontinue to hold the opinion (bat 
Jameson was a criminal of a low order, and (hat 
his confederates in higher positions have been 
allowed to remain unpunished and influential. 

To derive advantage from crimes, if the advan- 
ta^e accrues not to oneself but to the State, is 
rejected by few, perhaps only by Quixotic, people. 
Innumerable Englishmen who would have abnorred 

erticipation in the crime regard the war and its 
lits as a windfall for England. Are they right ? 
Who can tell whether the Dutch South .Mricans, 
when they are bronght into a closer relationship 
to the mother country, will receive the blessings 
of modem civilisation with gratitude, or whether 
(hey will pursae the path of the Irish? But 
whatever the future may bring, one thing is 
certain for the present and for the fnture : In the 
glorious history of England a new leaf has been 
turned showing the performance of the hangman's 
offloe on the latter-day disciples of William Tell. 



Mr, Qoldwin Smith 

contributes an article on the war to 

the "Toronto Weekly Sun." 

{ManchetttT duardUn, ApHl li, 1900.) 
What protest against a universal reign of 

gwer COD be so eloquent as the blood of the 
•er boy of 16 who dies facing the mor- 
deroQS artillery of the Empire in defence of his 
home? Whether Canada has reason to bo 
entirely proud of the part which she boa played 
in crushing the little commonwealths of South 
Africa is a question which will be more freely 
and profitably debated ten years hence than it 

Uen of SO and children of 14 stand up side by 



side against (ho (oroeB of an immense empire and 
the most terrible fire that has ever swept a field 
of battle. When was a corrupt oligarchy or any. 
thing oorrupt able to command such enthusiasm 
of self-sacrifice? When was it produced by any- 
thing but the strongest and roost passionate 
devotion to a oause? It might as well be said 
(hat a corrupt oligarchy prodnced the Scottish 
League and Covenant and the rising of the people 
of Scotland against Charles I. • ■ ■ 

Sir Edward Clarke, formerly Solicitor -General 
to a Conservative Government, has been mode 
by bia constituents to resign his seat for honestly 
denouncing the war as unnecessary and unjnst. 
If every member of Parliament who opposed a 
war popular at the time hod been cashiered, the 
nation would have been deprived of those who 
are now acknowledged to have been its best 
oonnsellors in the hour when it needed them 
most, As to the conduct of (he Bridsh soldier In 
the war, there can be no question. He has tolly 
sustained his renown. • • • 

Lord Bosehery, a man eminently sensible as 
wall as brilliant, sounds a thrilling note of alarm, 
and calls the nation to arms. He says that Great 
Britain has not a friend in the world. Bo far as 
the peoples are concerned, he is right, whatever 
may be the diplomatic attitude of the Oovom- 

If a man of your acquaintance had made him- 
self universally disliked, you would probably 
advise him not to spend his substance in revolvers 
and bnll-doga, but to change his manners towards 
his neighbours and to onltivate their good-will. 



The War : Amaiican Fealing. 

{MatiehetUr Guardian, April 14, 1000.) 
The New York oorrespondent of the London 
Morning Leader states that Mrs. Langtry com- 
plains bitterly of the effects of the war on (he 
reception of English actors in America. In 
describing the ill-success of her American per- 
formances of The Dtgmtratet, «he said ; " Mv 
error was in beheving the English newspaper talk 
of America's pro-British sentiments. 1 began by 
reciting the 'Absent -minded Beggar.' That was 
my undoing I America is violently against Britain 
over the Bouth African war, I was snubbed 
merely for being on Englishwoman." 



The War's Infinenoa on Intaniational 
Feeling. 

(London CorrtipondaU to Manchitler Guardian, 
September 3, 1900.) 

I hear of a remarlcable order which has been 
issned to the officers who proceed from India to 
Russia in order to study the language. Of course. 
Russian is, next to HindnsCani and Urdu, the 
language of which the Indian Oovemment is moat 
anxions that British officers should possess some 
knowledge. The order is to (he effect (hot British 
ofScers who go to Russia to learn the tongue must 
not appettr in uniform while in the country unless 
it be absolutely essential. I am assured that no 
snoh order has been issued to the officers of any 
othor nationality who may have to resort to the 
country. Why has it been issued in this instance? 
Is it beoanse of the fear that the European im- 
popnlority of Britain may create a situation which 
woold be OD^teoauA te ^ia<b c&nunt 
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Protest from Dresden. 

From Our Own Correspondent. 
{Morninff Leader, January 8, 1901.) 

Three thousaDd five hundred persons assembled 
yesterday in the largest hall of Dresden in response 
to the invitation issued by the German Social 
Reform party to discuss the attitude of the Im- 
perial Government on the Boer question. 

Strong protests were entered by the speakers 
against the position assumed by Count von Buelow, 
and were greeted with storms of prolonged ap- 
plause. 

The meeting finally accepted unanimously a 
resolution protesting against the standpoint ob- 
served by the Imperial Government, and sent 
telegrams of sympathy to ex- Presidents Kruger 
and Steyn. 

The demonstration ended in three uproarious 
cheers for the Boers, given to the strains of the 
Transvaal March. 

Lord Roberts* Proolamation. 

{To the Editor of the " WestmiMter Gazette,") 

Aug. 27, 1900. 

Sir, — The Ethical World has drawn attention to 
a matter of great importance, to which I hope you 
will give further publicity. 

This is the serious contrast between the recent 
procedure of Lord Roberts in the conduct of the 
war in the Transvaal and the engagements in 
regard to the conduct of war in general entered into 
by this country at the Hague Conference. * ♦ ♦ 

This proclamation has been identified by the 
St. Jamex's Gazette with Weyler's proceedings in 
Cuba. Personally, I find it hard to distinguish 
the two, but it is more important to contrast the 
proclamation with the articles of the Hague Con- 
vention, which presumably marks the new '* load- 
line " of civilis^ warfare as fixed by the great 
European nations. Article V. of that instrument 
provides that " prisoners of war can only bo con- 
fined as an indispensable measure of safety " : a 
provision which can hardly have been intended to 
apply to the wholesale deportation of civilians — 
amounting to a considerable proportion of the 
entire population. But the Convention, after re- 
establishing the old proviso of international war- 
faro that occupation must bo effective — a proviso 
which was violated in the case of the Orange Free 
State— goes on in Section IV. to make the follow- 
ing regulations : — 

Art. XLIV. Any compulsion of the population 
of occupied territory to take part in rnilitarv 
operations against its own country is prohibited. 

Art. XLV. Any pressure on the population 
of occupied territory to take the oath to the 
hostile power is prohibited. 

Art. XL VI. Family honours and rights, indi- 
• vidual lives and property, as well as religious 
convictions and liberty, must be respected. 
Private property cannot be confiscated. 

Art. L. No general penalty, pecuniary or 
otherwise, can be inflicted on the population on 
account of the acts of individuals, for which it 
cannot be regarded as collectively responsible. 

It is clear that Lord Robert's proclamation docs 
compel the population in the Transvaal to take 
part in operations against their countrymen ; puts 
direct pressure upon them to take the oath to the 
hostile Power; confiscates their property; and 
imiposes general penalties for individual offences. 

If, therefore, the Router summary is correct, 



we apx>ear to stand before the world as the 
violators of the hums^ities of the international 
code of warfare to which we were parties. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that, if the text of the 
proclamation confirms the summary, account will 
be required of the General and of the Government 
resx)onsible for placing this stigma on the character 
of the country. — Yours truly, 

H. W. Massinoham. 



Unjast Ground for Burning Farms. 

{The Speaker, Nov. 10, 1900.) 

The South African News of September 5th 
published a Proclamation issued at Bloemfontein, 
numbered 602, which runs as follows : — 

" Notice. 

•* Whereas, by Proclamation, dated the 16th 
day of June, 1900, of Lord Roberts, Field- 
Marshal Commanding - in - Chief of Her 
Majesty's Forces in South Africa, it was 
notified to, and the inhabitants and principal 
residents of the Orange River Colony and the 
South African Republic were warned, that 
whatever wanton damage to public property, 
such as Railways, Bridges, Culverts, Telegraph 
Wires, tSrc, took place, the houses of persons 
living in the neighbourhood would be oamed, 
inasmuch as such destruction could not take 
place without their knowledge and con- 
nivance." • » « 
There follows a list of some forty persons whose 
farms have been burnt in accordance with Lord 
Roberts' Proclamation. It is difficult to see how 
these men can be made responsible for the attacks 
on the railway. The mobile Boer forces cover huge 
distances, descend on the railway at one point, and 
in a few days are able to attack the railway in 
some other direction. • • » 



The Outcome of the War. 

{Leading Article, Manchester Guardian, Sept. 4, 1900). 

♦ * * It means a dreeury future of 
confiscations, hangings, and burning of farms. 
It is no doubt true that no Englishman wishes 
or intends these consequences. But they follow 
on the policy of crushing a free and brave people 
as night follows day. A military Government 
perforce weeds out the best men among the people 
that it governs. It drives them into exile or it 
kills them. It makes some of the best feelings of 
men criminal, and it encourages most those who 
are most servile. This is the kind of government 
to which this comitry, forgetful of its sympathy 
with enslaved Greece and Italy, has doomed the 
Boers of the Republics. Such is the outcome of 
the campaign for liberty and equality in South 
Africa. 



A Cancelled Proclamation: Is it 

English ? 

{Morning Leader, September 10, 1900.) 

An English correspondent at Capetown, writing 
on August 22, suggests that some English people 
may possibly be wondering at the continued resis- 
tance of the Boers *' now that the British flag is 
at Pretoria and the Boers have been afforded an 
opportunity of seeing for themselves the infinite 
superiority of English rule over what they suffered 
under Mr. Kruger." As a help towards under- 
standing the apparent paradox, our correspondent 
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sends us a copy of a proclamation issued at Kru- 
gersdorp, on July 9, by Captain Ritchie. Here is 
the precious document : — 

Y. R. 

PUBLIC NOTICE. 



It U hereby notified for information that nnless 
the men at present on commando belonging to 
families in the Town and District of Krugers- 
dorp snrrender themselYes and hand in their 
arms to the Imperial authorities by 20th July, 
the whole of their property will be confiscated, 
and their families turned oat destitute and 
homeless. 

By Order, 

0. H. M. RITCHIE. 

Capt. K Horse, 

Dist. Bupt Police. 
Krugersdorp, 9th July, 1900. 

It is true that this amazing proclamation was 
cancelled a week later, and it is not surprising to 
hear that rewards were offered by the Imperial 
authorities for any copies of it still in circulation. 

** But," as our correspondent says, *' that a man 
so utterly lost to feeling should be considered the 
best person to administer a district augurs very 
ill for military rule. It is to be hoped that this 
proclamation is without parallel in the history of 
the British Empire, for the most merciless Jingo 
must shudder at brave enemies being told that 
nnless they desert their oountrymen^s ranks (for 
the Transvaal is not even annexed yet) their 
families * will be turned out destitute and home- 
less/ And this, too, is a proclamation headed 
V.R. ! " 



(Star, September 10, 1900.) 

Some of us wonder occasionally why the Boers 
continue to resist. * 4c « 

The men who are still fighting in the hills 
under Botha or De Wet must be sustained by 
some other passion than hope. They have nothing 
to gain by lighting — and yet they fight on. * * * 

Things have gone so far that it is possible for a 
man with an English name and a captain's rank, a 
man presumably who claims the title of gentle- 
man, and so far typical of his class that he was 
chosen to command a populous district, to issue 
a proclamation threatening (1) to rob, (2) to evict 
the wives and children of the men who are fight- 
ing against us for their independence. 4c 4c 41 

The history of this proclamation is rather 
curious. It circulated for a week in the district 
of Rustenburg before it happened to meet the 
eyes of any more humane superior officer. 
Finally, however, it encountered some English 
gentleman who was shocked by it. It was sup- 
pressed, and another x)i*oclamation less brutally 
worded was issued in its place, while to prevent 
its reaching England rewards were offered for any 
copies still in existence. ♦ 4( 4c 

The substance of it, however, did not greatly 
differ from the notification which was issued in 
Pretoria under the eyes of Lord Roberts himself. 
What its terms exactly were we do not know, but 
according to a Renter's telegram that passed the 
Censor it ordered — 

the wiYes of all Boers now fighting to 
report themselYes to the authorities to- 
morrow in order that they may be sent 
into the enemy's lines. 



Women and Children Left to Starve. 

From Our Own Corrkhpondent. 

(Morninff Leader j December 17, 1900.) 

4> 4c 41 I enclose a copy of a proclamation 
issued on 1st November by General Bruce 
Hamilton. 

NOTICE. 

The town of Ventersburi^ has been cleared 
of supplies and pertly burnt, and the farms in 
the vicinity destroyed on account of the frequent 
attacks on the railway line in the neijfhbour- 
hood. The Boer women and chilJrcn who are 
left behind should apply to the Boer comman- 
dants for food, who will supply them unless 
they wish to see them starve. No supplies 
will be sent from the railway to the town. 



(5iffned) 
November 1, 1900. 



BRUCB HAMILTON. 

Major- Qeneral. 



This for cold-blooded brutality and cruelty it 
would not be easy, even for the Turks, to beat. 
We destroy all the farmhouses, drive off all the 
stock, burn all the stores on the farms, " clear " 
and " partly burn " (which means that the church 
is not destroyed) the town of the district, and then 
tell the Boer women and children — who were 
annexed and declared to be British subjects months 
ago— that they should apply to the Boer com- 
mandants for food, who will supply them unless 
they wish to see them starve ! And then we add 
that no supplies will be sent from the railway to 
the town. Do the British public know and sanc- 
tion these things ? 

Martial Law. 

(Morning Leader, March 6", 1901.) 

When, if ever, the khaki reign has ended there 
will be a magnificent field for anybody desirous of 
studying the o][)eration8 of martial law in South 
Africa. 4« 4r 41 Here it is : — 

NOTICE. 

To all male inhabitants of the district of 
Steynsburg between the ages of 16 and 40 years. 

You are hereby warned to come to the village 
of Steynsburg in order that you may bo safe m 
the event of your being commandeered by the 
enemy. 

You are also hereby warned that if you permit 
yourselves to fall in the hands of the enemy, 
you will make yourselves guilty of the crime of 
high treason : even though you may liave been 
forced by the enemy to do service for him, 

You should, therefore, in case you do not 
belong to one or other military force, remove to 
a district which is not threatened by the enemy, 
or to a place where you may be protected by 
British troops. 

You are moreover warned that in case you do 
not take these precautionary measures, it will 
be on your own responsibility, and under no 
circumstances whatever will any com][)ensation 
for loss be given to any person who allows him 
self or any member of his family to be com- 
mandeered by the enemy. 

Force will not be used to carry out the above 
order. 

E. BRERETON, Major, 
Commandant. 

Steynsburg, 6 Feb., 1901. 

What does this mean? That farmers between 
the ages of 16 and 40 are to abandon their wives 
and children, their homes and fttQQ.k. \iCk \>Vv& \£w^x^^>^ 
ol any ya»a\iv^ '^vAtXoV vA. NXva ^TBiXs»s2L^v<i^ vst ^sjasx 
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corps of irregulars, and that if they do not abandon 
what to them is all life has to offer they will be 
guilty (mark the word, guilty !) of high treason. 
There is, however, a saving clause which makes 
one think this gallant commandant is something 
of a humorist. The farmers of Steynsburg are 
invited to leave for a district which is not 
threatened by the enemy ! Where, oh, where is 
that district ? Has not Sir A. Milner himself 
told us the enemy are on both the Eastern and 
Western seashores of the Colony; has not all 
Capetown even been put into khaki ; have not we 
the highest authority in the land for the statement 
that you cannot say that the Boer will never do 
this or that or come here or there, because it 
seems improbable, and in the face of all this the 
Steynsburg commandant advises the farmers of 
that district to go to a district which is not 
threatened by the enemy I 



One of the Rhodes' Group. 

(The Speaker, June 23, 1900.) 

Stockbrokers, entering into warfare for practical 
and patriotic motives, carry into it the common- 
sense principles of business. Thus a man called 
Logan, in the service of Mr. Bhodes, has offered a 
bonus of £1 sterling to the Maxim corps of an 
irregular body for every "rebel" killed, with a 
reduction of 25 per cent, if they maim or capture 
without bagging a clean kill. Even after the 2 per 
cent, commission for cash has been deducted it 
should leave a handsome bonus for the gallant 
fellows. A brave editor (also in the employ of 
Mr. Rhodes, and one of his most devoted servants) 
prints this offer in the Cape Times — a newspaper 
owned by Mr. Khodes and his friends. • » • 



The Expulsion of Women and Children. 

Lord Kobebts's Correspondence with 
General Louis Botha. 

No, 57y S.A.C,C:i Publication. 

(Reprinted from the Manchester Guardian.) 

The following is a translation from the Handelt- 
blad of the correspondence which passed between 
Lord Boberts and Commandant General Louis 
Botha in September last in reference to Lord 
Boberts's proposal to expel from their homes the 
women and families of burghers on commando in 
districts occupied by our troops, and convey them 
to the Boer lines. 

Lord Boberts says : — 

*' * « 4i Li order to put these views into 
practice I have issued instructions ttiat the 
Boer farmhouses near a spot where an effort 
has been made to destroy the railroad or to 
wreck the trains shall be burnt, and that from 
all farmhouses for a distance of ten miles 
around such a spot all provisions, cattle, etc., 
shall be removed. • « • 

'* I need not tell you how repugnant these 
measures are to me, but I am obliged to resort 
to the same by the evidently firm resolve on 
the part of yourself and your burghers to 
continue the war, although any doubt as to 
the ultimate result thereof has now ceased to 
exist. — I have the honour to be your obedient 
servant.** 

General Botha says : — 

*' Inasmuch as our entire armed force is 
only 3 Btnall one in comparison with that of 



your Excellency, it cannot, of course be ex- 
pected that strong commandoes should be in 
the field everywhere, and it naturally follows 
that now, as during the war. what is incumbent 
upon us must be done by small forces. More- 
over, we have been compelled to still further 
scatter our commandos in order to be able to 
check the looting patrols, under your Ex- 
cellency's chief command, who scour the 
country to carry off cattle and provisions from 
the different farms. 



4i 4i 4i 



" In paragraph 3 of your letter, with which I 
am now dealing, it is already known to me 
that barbarous actions of this kind are com- 
mitted by your troops, under your command, 
not only alongside or near the railway, but 
also in places far removed from railways. 
Wherever your troops move not only are 
houses burned down or blown up with 
dynamite, but defenceless women and children 
are ejected, robbed of all food and cover, and 
all this without any just cause existing for 
such proceedings. 

** With regard to paragraph 4 of your Ex- 
cellency's letter I extremely regret to learn 
that my burghers' and my own determination 
to persevere in the struggle for our indepen- 
dence is to be visited on our wives and children, 
and this is the first instance of this kind 
known to me in the history of civilised war- 
fare. • • • 

** The pretext alleged by you, viz : that by so 
doing your Excellency desires to protect your- 
self against transmission of information to us 
clearly lacks all substance, since such pro- 
ceedings were not considered necessary at a 
time when our troops were encamped in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Pretoria. It is 
needless to state that we have never, by means 
of women and children, received information 
regarding operations of war. 

"If your Excellency still intends to persevere 
in carrying out your Excellency's plan, which 
I hope will not be the case, I request your 
Exqellency to give me timely notice of the 
period and particulars of the expulsion, as I 
wish to arrange for tlie direct transport of the 
families to Europe. * * * 

''In conclusion I desire to give yon the 
assurance that nothing you may do to our 
women and children will deter us in continu- 
ing the struggle for our independence. — I have 
the honour to be, &c." 



The Congregational Monthly* 

(December, 1900.) 

Laying the Countby Waste. 

(By the Editor.) 

* * * It is not the English chivalry to make 
war on women. It is not the English tradition to 
use force with non-combatants. It is not the 
English habit to bum and plimder. It is not the 
English instinct to lay a thriving country waste. 
But then all this is done in South Africa, and if 
(so oar member of Parliament wrote to us when 
the war began) we had been in South Africa (as 
our member of Parliament has been), we should 
understand these things better. So it appears 
that not only do circumstances alter cases, but 
morality varies with the latitude, and a Canon 
blesses at Bloemfontein that which he corses at 
Bristol. 
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Tbb Devil and the Deep Sea. 
'" Public re«aoQ just- 



To do what elie, thon^h damncid, I should ftbhar.' 

So spakp the Fiend, aiid with newpsity, 

The tyrant's pl?a, excuxtMl hia deviliiih deeds." 

— union 
Eagliahmeu are now doing things in Bouth 
Africa nhicb &1I Che better men amoag them loathe 
and hate to do. To turnamother and her children 
ont of doors and send them adnft ia nob the work 
that suits even the most hardened "Tommy." 
To shot up women and girls in prison for no 
other offence than that their hnebands and 
brothers are fighting for their liberty is the kind 
of thing which brings a, blush to the oheek of a 
British officer. To be engued day after day in 
wrecking and buruing peaw 1 ul homestenda is not 
tbe buBinoBS which our volunteers had in their 
minds when they sailed for the Cape. To devas- 
tate and to depopulate is not the ideal, but the 
very opposite of (he ideal of British Colonial 

Then why is all this being done? The answer 
given issimple. ■■ It is neces'w.ry," 

Nemesis is already at our dtxirs. and comes in 
the gnise of necessity. We have dona wrong, 
and the NemesiB ia that we are obliged to do more 
wrong. We did a little wmng. and the conse- 
B that we are now doing a great one, and 



■e do n. 






There ore nuraeroiis precedents for the rigid 
application of tiiis doctrine of necessity. Caiaphus. 
Bnunated by a patriotisro li>o exalted to be 
Influenced by considerations of mere sentiment or 
morality, applied it in the case of one Jeaus. The 
death of this man, said the High I'riest, is a 
national necoaaity. lu former days kings and 
prieslB regularly felt the paintnl " necessity " of 
Inquisitions and ^tar Chambers, and that living 
telle of mediievalism. " .\bdul the Damned," no 
doubt regrets that an occasional Armenian 
moaeaore ahonld be a " necessity." • •> • 

HiMMON. 

A Painfal Discrepancy. 

There is a grim contrast between assurance and 
disappointment in the two following eitracta :— 

Those who volunteer At Shrewsbury con- 
Inay be aaaured that sidernble indignation has 
their well-being will be been aroused by a mem- 
carefully looked after.— ber of the Imperial Yeo- 
JJailij Tdcurupli, IBIh raaury, who had been 
January, I'JOl. invalided from South 

Africa, and since dis- 
tharged as unfit for 
further service, being 
compelled yesterday, 
through absolute desti- 
tulion of himself and 
family, to apply to the 
Bhrewsbury Guardians 
for relief- The applicftnt 
stated that he had been 
attached to the Stafford- 
shire Company I. Y., 
and was now unable to 
continne his former civil 
employment through in- 
juriea received during 
the war. He was granted 
immediate relief of Ss. 
a week.^Duili/ ChronicU, 
15ih January, 1901. 



An Interesting Question. 

(House of Commons.) 
(UanchfSUr ilaurdian, December 15. Ifm). 

LORD ROBERTS'S PROCLAMATIONS. 

lu reply to Mr. C banning. 

Mr, BEODBICK said Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment had oucepted full responsibility for all Lord 
Roberts' proclamatiouB. (Cheers.) 

Ur. CHANNING: la it a fact that most of 
these proclamations were issued on bis own re- 
sponsibility or the responsibility of the Oovera- 

No answer was given. 

Methods of Warfare. 

(House of ComraouB.) 
{Ma„chf>Ur Gunrdinn, Iltcembir 17. 1900]. 
Mr. PIRIE went on to say that before the 
third reading was passed he wished to call atten- 
tion to the general situation in South Africa, 
which he considered one of extreme gravity. 
(Hear, hear.) The struggle which was taking 
place wOH neither more nor less than civil war. 
The peoples of the various South African States 
were knit together by ties of consanguinity, and it 
their feelings could be realised and their views as 
constitutionally expressed had due cou side ration, 
juster estimate would be formed in this country 
of what was taking place. Many coses of great 
suffering and hardship came mider his notice 
daring a visit to South Africa of aome mouths' 
duration. • > • 

The policy which the Government had been pur- 
suing was not worthy of this cxiuntry. Tliey were 
reversing the great traditions of old. This situa- 
tion must end, and, as the Leader of the Opposition 
aaid, the time for statesmaDship had come, the 
time for militarism was over. The only thing 
open to uB at tlie present moment was to call a 
trace, and to enter into negoliulions with General 
Uotha and the other Buer leaders. Unless the 
Government chaoged their policy, he did not 
believe this country wonld Boa the RBsimilation of 
the Dutch with the English until after a hundred 
years or more. (Hear, hear.) Our farces were making 
a great effort to capture De Wet. but if they 
succeeded other De Wets would spring np. To 
help to bring the war to a cl(»e, onr soldiers were 
now breaking dams as well as burning houses. 
A dam to an African ia.im was as essential and 
necessary as a boiler to a steam engine. There 
were 800,000 natives in the Transvaal and 200,000 
in the Orange Free State, and how did the Govern- 
ment expect to starve out tbe Boors if they had 
to support all those natives ? This policy was only 
ail example of the ignoraflce which hod prevailed 
in this country with respect to the war dnring the 
last eighteen months. If the policy of extermi- 
nation was to be adopted, he warned the Govern- 
ment that the blood of the Boers wonld be on 
their head. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. J. H. LEWIS . . * asked the 
Government whether, in view of iheevents which 
had happened within the last few hours, this policy 
of bumii;gfarma»nd breaking dams was to tre con- 
tinned until at length there would be peace when 
we hod left the country a desert. (Hoar, hear.) 
He did not know whether the war bad nut now 
resnroed its original form, but who was there who 
coald stand up and say that wc were carrying on 
a series of guerilla operations ? (Hear, hear.) 
They were to baUeva tb.*'. UatA ¥i\RiQKOKt ■«*» 
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about to take some more repressive measures 
against the Dutch population in the Orange Biver 
Colony. What the character of those measures 
was they were left to imagine, but all he could say 
was that if they involved more brutality and 
suffering than had hitherto been the case, we 
should soon have reason as a nation to hide our 
faces with shame. (Hear, hear.) * * * 

Their apprehension was that the capitalists would 
seize the opportunity of freezing them out. with 
the qbject of limiting the white population on the 
Band, and utilising as far as possible the native 
labour. With regard to the damage occasionally 
done to the lines of communication, it was often 
impossible that the people living in the neighbour- 
hood could have any control over the raiding bands 
that swooped down on the railways, and he did 
not, therefore, see why they should be penalised. 
The proclamation of the 19th June contained one 
article which he would describe as the most 
cowardly that had ever been put into such a docu- 
ment. It said : ** As a further precautionary 
measure, the director of military railways has 
been authorised to order that one or more of the 
residents who will be selected by him from each 
district shall from time to time personally accom- 
pany the trains travelling throu^ their districts." 
(Ministerial cheers.] That meant that these 
men were to be taken as hostages. (Benewed 
Ministerial cheers.) Hon. gentlemen cheered, but 
the authorities themselves were so utterly ashamed 
of this order that, five weeks later, they repealed 
it. (Opposition cheers.) He was amazed that 
hon. members opposite should for a single moment 
defend an action so cowardly in its character. 
(Opposition cheers.) 

Mr. PIBIE : It is condenmed by all soldiers. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. LEWIS * * ♦ We stood to gain 
nothing either in Europe or South Africa by 
setting aside these provisions ; we were simply 
making a bad name for ourselves ; and he trusted 
that for the honour and credit of the country the 
Government would in future carry on the wer as 
it should be carried on between civilised Powers, 
and that as far as possible women and children 
would be spared the lamentable sufferings which 
had been witnessed in recent times. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. BBYN ROBBBTS said he had last night 
received a letter from a Dutch lady in South 
Africa which strongly confirmed the complaints 
that had been made as to the treatment of the 
Boer women who were prisoners at Port Eliza- 
beth. This lady stated that in the camp there 
between 500 and 600 female military prisoners had 
to sleep on mattresses on the sand in the huts 
under an African sun. There was much illness. 
Only one chair was provided, and fourteen of the 
women who expected soon to become mothers had 
either to sit on the grotftid or to stand. He be- 
lieved that our soldiers could always be relied on 
to treat the women fairly, and it was not they but 
the authorities who were to blame. These women 
were the wives of the soldiers who were fighting 
against us, and nothing more disgraceful than 
their treatment by us had ever been perpetrated 
by any civilised nation. They were told that this 
country had gone to war to preserve British 
civilisation against the seventeenth century civilis- 
ation that was said to be rampant in the Transvaal. 
But the civilisation we were exhibiting was a dis- 
grace to this country. It was not the civilisation 
of the people of this country, but of a debased 
section who had forced us into this war. 4> * * 

The conduct of the Boers in the war had gained 
tbebearta of our soldiers, Bnt it was impossible 



to expect that they would not eventually resort to 
reprisals, and if it was found that in consequence 
of this new policy British of&cers and soldiers 
were shot by the Boers, a feeling of indignation 
would arise in this country which would frighten 
even the present Government with its majority of 
130. He maintained that the oath of neutrality, 
which was frequently forced from the Boers by 
the direst threats, was only binding so long as we 
afforded them protection, and to threaten with the 
punishment of death men whom we had left at the 
mercy of the enemy's forces was a monstrous abuse 
of power. According to our own military rules the 
British private was not allowed to give his oath on 
parole. Concluding, he said it had been announced 
that Lord Roberts on his arrival was to be taken 
to a national service at St. Paul's. Well, for us to 
identify the Christian religion with the horrible 
practices of our people in South Africa was a piece 
of blasphemy. What we should do was to make 
our proceedings more in accordance with the con- 
duct of a Christian nation instead of following the 
barbarous precedents of uncivilised times. (Hear, 

FlAAf* 1 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE ***** It was 
understood that we wish to impress the Boers 
with the idea that we were a just people, but 
what justice was there in punishing one man 
for offences committed by others over whom 
he had no control? In May De Wet offered 
to submit on the simple condition that he was 
allowed to return to his farm, but uncon- 
ditional surrender was demanded, and now 
his farm had been burned, his wife and his son 
were dead, and he bad been turned into a desperate 
man. The man whom we had treated so unfairly 
and so foolishly had brought upon us some of the 
most humiliating disasters we had sustained in 
our history, and was in fact, making us the 
laughing-stock of Europe. The "clearing of the 
country" was an even more serious matter than 
the burning of the farms. It would seem that 
practically the whole country from the Orange 
River to Pretoria has been swept clear of cattle, 
and in other parts these denuding operations had 
been going on. There must be 120,000 or 150,000 
women and children in the two States, a very 
small proportion of whom were being fed by the 
British army. It struck him that we were organ- 
ising famine in South Africa. (Hear, hear.) He 
wondered how long humanity would stand this 
attack on women and children. How long would 
the civilised world tolerate it ? The feeling of the 
people of Europe might one day become too strong 
for their rulers. (Heskr, hear.) If the war was 
prolonged and operations of this character con- 
tinued we should not only suffer the shame of 
these transactions, but might have to face the 
intervention of armed humanity. 

Mr. CAINE held that the question was as between 
a policy of coercion and a policy of conciliation in 
South Africa. He believed in conciliation, and he 
thought the deplorable course of events showed 
that the policy of coercion would be a failure. On 
this issue be fought his election. In his division 
^North-west Cornwall) there were 1,500 men back 
from South Africa — men who in one year had 
sent home £220,000 in savings. They were not 
ordinary labourers but skilled workmen, many of 
them foremen and the like. Some 700 of them 
happened to be on the register, and pressure put 
on them to vote for his opponent was something 
enormous. They were even told that in case they 
should send him to Parliament they would be 
boycotted themselves on their return to South 
Africa, as being faithless to the interests of the 
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mine-owners. In the rescdt, on the issue stated, 
he was returned in place of the previous member, 
and some 650 out of 700 of the returned miners 
were said to have voted for him. This, too, in 
spite of the fact that his opponents had the active 
support of the Government and a warm telegram 
from the Secretary for the Colonies. (Laughter.) 
In his opinion the war would not end whilst the 
present policy was continued. (Cheers.) 

Mr. CHANNING, * ♦ * * * Events had 
proved that a policy of coercion only aggravated 
the situation. (Hear, hear.) Let them try more 

generous treatment. (Opposition cheers.) There 
ad been nothing to show that the Boers, although 
some had described them as men of brutal de- 
position, treated their prisoners otherwise than 
generously and humanely. (Hear, hear.) Where 
isolated parties of British soldiers had been at 
their mercy the Boers had always refrained from 
useless slaughter. This showed that they were 
not devoid of the sentiments of humanity and 
fair play. (Opposition cheers.) 



Women Liberals in Conference. 

{Manchester Guardian, Dec. 12, 1900.) 

A joint Council meeting of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Union and of the Federal Council of 
Women's Liberal Associations was held yesterday 
at the Chorlton Town Hall. Mrs. C. P. Scott was 
unanimously elected as president of the meeting. 
On the platform were Mrs. Bamsey, Mrs. Stewart- 
Brown (Liverpool), Mrs. Dodds, Mrs. A. H. Scott, 
Mrs. Gibson, Mrs. Genney, Mrs. Chorlton, Mrs. 
Brown, Mrs. Hurst Hollowell, Miss Grundy, Mrs. 
Dean, Mrs. McMillan, Mrs. M*Cormick, Miss 
Taylor (Blackburn), Mrs. Cooper (Blackburn), 
Mrs. Barton, Miss Chorlton, and Mrs. Sharratt. 
Delegates were present from Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Chester, Oldham, Nelson, Earlestown, War- 
rington, Bowdon, Bochdale. Blackburn, Stock- 
port, Heywood, Wigan, and from other towns and 
districts in the two counties. 

The President, who was received with warm 
applause, said they had been told of lafce pretty 
often that there was no Liberal party left. Some- 
times it was the principles of Liberalism that were 
said to be used up ; sometimes it was the lack of 
followers to support these principles that was 
insisted on. Whichever form it took, the state- 
ment was obviously one and the same. What 
they had to concern themselves with was the 
principles. These still roused enthusiasm and 
claimed allegiance in the hearts of men and women 
all over the land. (Applause.) » • • • • 

If the ostensible party was for a time diminished 
they need not greatly trouble. A time of adversity 
was sometimes wholesome for a great party. It 
weeded out mere fair-weather friends, those who 
were ever ready to shout with the multitude ; and 
other commanders besides Gideon had found a 
handful of wholehearted men to be worth a host 
of doubtful trimmers. One of the charges brought 
against Liberals of late was that they had no 
policy, that they grumbled and criticised but did not 
create. Creation, it might be said in passing, was 
not generally held to be the function of an Opposi- 
tion. But, she asked them, was there no policy 
in opposing ? To oppose one thing was to stand 
for another. Suppose for a moment that when, 
fifteen months ago, Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. 
Chamberlain were hurrying us along a road which 
could only end in war, most calamitous war — when 
the Jingo press was inflaming the pride, the 
passion, the prejudice of the country — suppose 



that no voice had been uplifted then to protest 
against impatience, intolerance, and aggression, to 
point the horrors of a war which must partake 
largely of the nature of a civil war and leave South 
Africa stricken and blasted by the flames of bitter 
race hatred. Then, indeed, had the whole Liberal 
party kept silence, it might well have been said 
that the silence was that of death, since the old 
beliefs in peace, in self-government, in scrupulous 
regard for treaty obligations and the rights of 
smaU States had found no champion in England. 
Later it was the Liberals who, when the invasion 
of British territory had been repelled, urged on 
the Government the policy of offering terms to the 
Boers, holding out some inducement to the laying 
down of arms, so that we might not drift into a mere 
war of extermination, with all its attendant horrors, 
which we were only now beginning to realise ; it 
was the Liberals who had advocated the granting 
of a large measure of self-government to the 
annexed territories, as the only mears they knew of 
restoring peace, healing divisions, and building up 
again, as far as might be, prosperity and loyalty. 
(Applause.) • • • • • 

All she would say now was this — whatever may 
be the truth as to a mysterious power whicn 
moulds the destinies of the world, all the experi- 
ence of humanity goes to prove that, whether for 
individuals or for nations, nothing was so fatal as 
to acquiesce in our own impotence. Expect little 
from ourselves, and we snould get little. Our 
Puritan forefathers, with all their profound belief 
in predestination, did not sit by with folded hands 
when they saw the affairs of the nation going in 
what they believed to be a wrong direction. * * f 

There was in every nation a life of the spirit, 
which descended through ages, and which was fed 
upon the generous aspirations, the noble ideals, 
not of its heroes and poets only, but of the great 
mass of its people. (Loud applause.) 

The Settlement in South Afbica. 

Mrs. E. Stewart-Brown moved : " That this 
meeting expresses its emphatic disapproval of the 
methods of warfare now being pursued in South 
Africa as being both inhumane and impolitic. It 
deplores the wholly inadequate character of the 
recent declaration of policy by Her Majesty's Mini 
sters with regard to the future government of tht 
annexed States, and is convinced that the postpone 
ment of the grant of self-governing rights must be 
fatal to the prospect either of a speedy termination 
of the war or of permanent tranquility in South 
Africa." There were two kinds of warfare, Mrs. 
Stewart-Brown said— that which was somewhat 
ironically called civilised warfare, and that which 
was barbarous and detestable. It was the latter 
kind that was now being pursued in South Africa 
— (Hear, hear.) Only in the last few months had 
this kind of warfare been pursued, and might not 
the question be asked whether Lord Robert's pro- 
clamation—a proclamation which every Liberal 
woman must condemn —(hear, hear) — was not an 
answer to the cry raised through the Jingo press 
for more severe measures ? They were told that 
there was no evidence of the barbarities which 
they deplored. Was that so ? It was difficult, of 
course, to get evidence while the rigorous censor- 
ship so systematically suppressed facts which the 
British public ought to possess, but numerous 
letters from friends to friends had been made pub- 
lic, and from them it was clear that there was 
a great deal being carried on under the name of 
warfare which, if the facts of the case were kuoww^ 
the couaci^iiCA ol \»>x^^x\\iv^ Y'^Ma^^ «^^^ Sis^axv'^ 
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a sceptical House of Commnna look do notice, 
vonld emphatically condemn. (Applanse.) 

Mrs. Stewart- Brow a read extrocb) from pnblisli- 
od letters mid eKtmcts from Home of her own pri- 
vate correspondence describing farm-bnming in- 
cidents. • • • 

An officer, writing home recently, said, " It ia 
beastly work that we are engaged in, having to 
ioqL poor womeu out of bed and drive them oot of 
their houBea." The letters of the ordiniury aoldiera 
expressed the same disgust with the present me- 
thods of warfare ; their sonls and the soqIb of the 
high-minded British oflicera loathed and detested 
the work iisunworthy of thenlselvea and unworthy 
of the country they were &gh ting for. (yVpplnuse.{ 

Hod we so forgotten the ringing cheers with 
whicJi Garibaldi, Kossuth, and Mozziui were greet- 
ed in the atrecta of Loudon that we took it amiss 
for the crowds of Paris to cheer President Krugor, 
a man who hod the name idea of freeilom, the 
same tenacity of purpose, and the same nobility 
of ideal oa those three rebels whom we cheered. 

iApplaase.) Concluding her s^iecch, Mrs. Slewart- 
Irown pointed to the danger, if the present obsti- 
nate policy were contiiined, of our losing the 
South Afrii^on colouieH alcugether. ■ ■ ■ 

It was an imbecile choice to make the wurmaker 
the peacemaker, and as a consequenve anything 
like a aatiafactory peitce settlement seemed well- 
nigh imposeible. The appointment of Sir Alfred 
Milner showed the tone and temper ot the Govem- 
mout in power, and Liberals must protest against 
it as being inimical to the best interests of South 
Africa and of the Empire. (Applause.) 

Blra. A. H. Bcott aecouded the resolution, and 
it was 8ai>ported by Mrs. M'Millan and carried, 
with two dissentients. 



I hear a voice of murderous wrath ; 

We have not bumad enough, or slain ; 
Too little havoc msrks our path ; 

Wherefore so gentle, so hnmane ? 

From countless roof-trees be there rolled 
The smoke of eipiatory fires 1 

More incense vet an hundredfold 
The nnsaled God of War requires. 

Blind from the first, blind to the end. 
Blind to all signs that ask men's gaz« ! 

Id vain by lips of foe or friend 
The world cries shame u|>on your ways. 

FulSl your mission ; spoil and burn ; 

Fling forth the helpless— babes as well ; 
And let the children's children learn 

To bate you with the hate of hell. 

From whatsoever taint remains 
Ot lingering jnstlce in our heart, 

Purge us : erase the poor last stains 
Of pity: such your noble part. 

Bo shall the God of War not lack 
His tribute; and the long-foiled Light 

Be for the hundredth time thrnst back 
Into the night, into the night. 



The " Sun " under Dr. Parker's 
Editorship, Deo. 19, 1900. 

WAGING WAll ON WOMEN. 

We have received the following letter :— 

Sir,- -Patriotism ia not necessarily grim, nor 
nngenial, nor nnjust nor aggressive; nor need 
humanity be unmanly. There may be public 
virtue which is unconventional. Believing that 
(he A'un, under its new management, may nave 
these characteristics, I venture to ask. Is it not 
time that we hod a better national education of 
soldiers than now prevails? War on women and 
children, nnder the pretext of " mibtary necessity," 
should be repugnant and impossible under a right 
military education. The deplorable orders we 
have seen promulgated on high authority to de- 
stroy farms at discretion means famine and death 
to familiea, * • • 

The French General who in Algiers burnt his 
enemies alive in a cave could plead " military 
necoasity " for it. It was economy in the camp, 
and saved cost at home. President Eruger might 
have shot the aristocratic raiders who felt into 
his hands, and given a salutary lesson to his 
enemies at the Cape, who are now crying out 
against leniency. Ue took the risk of leniency, 
for leniency is a risk, the most honourable of all 
the risks of war, and often makes more for peace 
than battles do. It was said in excuse of ihe 
murders and floggings of unarmed men in Jamaica 
some years ago that the young oSicers who com- 
mitted these military outrages had "lost their 
heads." It is the duty of a soldier (officer or man) 
to keep his head. 

I heard Lord Cardwell say in the presence o( 
Governor Eyres, by whose aide I sat, that tliere 
had been committed " unnecesaary exeentiona." 
An " uuneceasary execution " is murder. A war 
of extermination that has all the qualities ot 
vigour and thoroughness— eo much extolled among 
Imperialists to-day— ia the shortest and most 
economical policy in the field, but is, nevertheless, 
infamous. When war degenerates into extermina- 
tion- BB the destruction of dwelUoga implies— 
when the warrior returns homo it will not be 
heroes we welcome, but butchers. This is no 
pro-Boer letter. It boa nothing to do with tbe 
merits of the war— but its conduct. It is an argu- 
ment that " mihtary necessity " should be limited 
to war with men, not with women and children, 
and that this limitation should be made part ol 
the education of privates as wel I oa officers. There 
is no crime that "miUtary neceasity" baa oot 
covered, and may not cover until it is limited by 
some practical condition conBistent with national 
honour and humanity. 

GbOFOB JlCon H0Lt0*KE. 



What is being done in South AMoa. 

Reuable EmiKjjcE raoti "A CiTECHrsa foa 

THB CONSTITUKNCIES." 

[By Mr. Stead.) 

A. The Standard at August lOtb, printed 
under the date of 9th August, from its on-n 
correapondeut, Mr. Maxwell, in Pretoria: — 

" The Boers sniped a train at Bronkhuret 
-esterday, on the line from Pretoria to Middel- 
burg. Two of ita occupants were wonndeJ. 
lu accordance vrith Lord Roberts's warning, 
oll/.irai* aerefirrd mthiii a radxiit of ten inilti." 
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Mr. G. Williams says : — 

'* Innocent and gailty are classed together 
and made to snffer together for an arbitrary 
distance in a circle of twenty miles. A couple 
of Boers from ' way back,* as the Americans 
would say, fire at a military train, perfectly 
within their rights as warriors, and every 
farmhouse within ten miles in every direction 
is at once committed to the flames ! We make 
« desolation, and we call it peace." 

Q. Can this really be true ? 

A. It is confirmed on every side. Because 
we cannot capture or kill the brave Boers who 
are fighting for their country, we have made 
war upon their wives and children. We have 
turned their houses over their heads and 
driven them out without food or shelter on 
the wintry veldt. War is Hell indeed, but it 
is the British Government that has let loose 
this Hell, deliberately preferring it to the 
alternative of arbitration. 



4i * • 



Writing from Arundel under date December 
28th to a Sydney friend, Trooper Boesley, of the 
1st Australasian Horse, savs : — 

'* We have commandeered a large number 
of horses, sheep, and poultry. The boys kill 
the fowls by chasing them and running them 
through with lances. It is rumoured that one 
of the Lancers came across £400 in one of the 
houses the other day on the Modder Biver. 
The houses are beautifully furnished, lovely 
pianos and organs. The boys break up the 
organs and vehicles for firewood." 

From a letter from a member of the New 
Zealand contingent, published in Wellington 
Evening Pott : — 

** There is a Boer farm here ^hich has been 
taken by the troops. You should have seen 
the things the fellows took. One fellow of 
ours got a gold watch and chain, another a 
silver one, and others also got valuables. I 
myself would not go near the place, as I 

reckoned it a d d shame. Some fellows in 

the regulars pulled up the floor to see if there 
was anything hidden there, and others broke 
the piano, organ, and things for the sake of 
saying they did it." * * * 

Mr. Thomas F. Millard, special correspondent 
with the Boer Army, sends an account to the Daily 
Mail, of the flight to the Vaal River :— 

** Huge waggons, drawn by full spans of 
trek oxen, piled high with farmhouse furniture, 
where perched wistful-eyed women and 
children, with frightened, tear-stained faces ; 
past deserted houses, with wide-open doors, 
and scattered belongings; past ambulances 
filled with groaning wounded. It was bitterly 
cold. The wind had a frost edge, and cut to 
the quick. Thinly- clad women clasped their 
shivering babes. Heart-rending as was this 
enforced and hurried abandonment of homes, 
few hesitated to make the sacrifice. Anything 
was better than to fall into the hands of the 
hated English." 

The Times special correspondent, describing a 
raid into the Orange Free State, drew the following 
moral : — 

"The importance of the expedition lies 
wholly in the fact that in destroying houses 
and emptying a great farming region (described 
by a correspondent as 30 square miles), we 
have inflicted damage which the Boers 
appreciate, more than the ]o98 of many men 
JD battle/* 



Mr. Battersby, correspondent of the Morning 
Post, June 80th, describes the refugees crossing 
the Vaal River : — 

*' A waggon, on which sat a women on a 
bundle of household goods, one hand gripping 
a child. Her face had the sweet gra^ty, the 
calm beauty which may follow youths' serene 
surrender, but out of it were staring across 
the suffocating reeks (sand clouds and heat), 
eyes with the terrible clearness of inconsolable 
pain. It stood there unreal as a vision, type 
of all the pain, vain or availing, wrung from 
labouring weakness, in every river valley on 
our conquering road." 



May let, 
*' General 
a woman 
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"foraging 



The Daily Telegraph correspondent, 
from Dewetsdorp, the country where 
Bundle burnt his way up to," describes 
at a farmhouse when he, and Captain 
E., Lieut. H., and others were out on a 
(?) expedition " : — 

" The woman, who came to the door with a 
child in her arms, had a faultless, Madonna- 
like face, with big black eyes. Yet she was 
pure Dutch, and knew not a word of any 
(other) language. The people were very poor. 
They were left without fire-arms to the tender 
mercies of roving bands of Kaffirs." 

Mr. C. Williams, the Morning Leader, quotes 
from a sergeant^s letter from Nervals' Point : — 

"It is a splendid sensation to know that 
one can help himself to anything that is worth 
looting.' 



• • • 



This is the description given by the special cor- 
respondent of the Manchester Guardian, with 
Colonel Mahon, Dry Harts Sidings, May 8th : — 

" In ten miles we have burned no fewer 
than six farmhouses ; the wife watched from 
her sick husband's bedside the burning of 
her home a hundred yards away. It seems 
as though a kind of domestic murder were 
being committed. I stood till late last night 
and saw the flames lick round each piece of 
poor furniture — the chairs and tables, the 
baby's cradle, the chest of drawers, con- 
taining a world of treasure, and when I saw 
the poor housewife's face pressed against the 
window of the neighbouring house, my own 
heart burns with a sense of outrage. The 
effect on the Colonial troops who are gratify- 
ing their feelings of hatred and revenge, is 
very bad. They swarm into the houses, 
looting and de8tro3ring, and filling the air with 
high sounding cries of vengeance. Why 
bum the houses, the ends achieved are so 
small, punishment could be otherwise in- 
flicted ? If I describe one-half of the little 
things which I saw in the process of de- 
struction I should be accused of sentimental- 
ising." 

Mr, Battersby, Morning Post, June 30th, writes : — 

" The dismantling of deserted houses is a 

I speedy affair. The doors are smashed from 

' their hinges, lintel and side post wrenched 

I from the brickwork, the flooring is torn up, 

! sometimes even the roof tree is dragged out, 

' chairs, tables, and chests of drawers may be 

; seen going itvVi cawcc^ wv "Ccvfe \s»r^^ <2^^ '^'^ 

\ paAaion lot dLe&\>T\i<:\»\o'Eir 
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A Protest. 

{Tfie Speaker, January 19, 1901,) 

There are very few newspapers in England that 
dare to publish all the news from the seat of war. 
Much of our Press is in the hands of men who 
had a direct pecuniary interest in forcing on what 
their dense ignorance of military affairs represented 
to them as an easy war. The rest of the Press 
was for the most part equally ill informed, and 
having created, chiefly ny the suppression of 
evidence, a certain attitude of mind with regard 
to the campaign, they feel compelled to follow in 
the false rut they have traced for themselves. 

There is no danger at this moment of our 
regular army departing from those conventions 
which are honourably observed in European 
armies. It has a reputation to maintain, and that 
reputation stands high among our neighbours. 
• « • 

If we do not make some change in the present 
tendency of our Press and of the public opinion it 
informs, we shall lose that position ; and with it 
we shall perhaps lose the military spirit without 
which an army cannot live. 

We do not refer to the new practice of swagger- 
ing over everything that is not disaster, nor to 
the perpetual flattery of irregular and highly -paid 
levies at the expense of the regular army ; these 
things are deplorable, but they are minor vices 
common enough to the civilian public when it 
suffers from the excitement of a long war. 



• • 



Neither do we refer to the exceptional acts which 
have marked this campaign in the past. • « • 

The worst of these series of acts — the burning of 
farms— has apparently ceased as it began, by a 
political order emanating from incompetent 
civilians. This is not the place to recur to them. 

• • • 

But what we would point out is that the authors 
of this venom are invariably men of little or no 
experience in military matters, and that their 
theories, if they once capture our public opinion, 
and through our public opinion dictate to our 
troops, will be the ruin of this country. • • • 



How the War is being Conducted. 

{Morning Leader, January 10, 1901.) 

The special war correspondent of the Perth 
(West Australia) Morning Herald sends the follow- 
ing to his paper. The journal is one of the " loyal " 
type, and the management must have thought 
twice before publishing the matter. The story is 
about burning of Boer homesteads by British 
troops : — 

'* Before the first house on the right, as I 
turned into the little street, piled in a confused 
jumble was a heap of those articles that go to 
make the humble home a home. On a trunk, 
and leaning with her face buried in her arms 
on a machine stand, sat a woman garbed in 
black. By her side, one hand resting on the 
woman's shoulder, stood a girl of 18, stiffly 
erect, with lips closed tightly together, and 
her face flushed angrily red beneath her sun- 
bonnet. Tommies, their pockets and haver- 
sacks bulging with loot, their faces abeam with 
pleasure, ditted hither and thither. One 
rnebed from the honae with a violin-case 
under bia arm, and while yet he was etrap- 



ping it to his saddle a vicious tongue of flame 
shot out from under the eaves, and a cloud of 
smoke sailed skyward. The girl said some- 
thing low-toned in Dutch ; a deep sob shook 
the machine-stand, and a youngster of three 
who had hitherto wandered aoout silently 
wondering, broke into merry laughter and 
clapped his baby hands with glee as the flames 
wrapped his home in their hellish mantle of 
red. 

" I passed the sergeant in charge of the 
squad of Tommies. * I've been ordered to 
burn the lot,' he said, waving his hand along 
the street ; < By God ! it's heart-breaking ! ' 

" The second house was large, of brick, 
somewhat pretentious-looking, with white 
plaster pillars supporting its broad wicker- 
furnished verandsJi. A glance at the Uttle 
group of females at the door told Uie high- 
class Boer, refined, educated. A trooper 
swaggered up — * Ten minutes to get out what 
you want! — then down comes the shanty!* 
Understanding hardly a word of English, the 
women guessed the import of the speech. 
No outcry, no reproach nor protestation ; the 
mother and her two grown-up daughters 
silently turned and set about removing what 
they valued most. 

*' The air of the large sitting-room breathed 
comfort. Soft carpetings, furnishings in 
carved oak, piano, music-stand, engravings, 
and paintings, book-shelves and silver, glass 
and plaster ornaments everywhere. 

"The troopers ransacked every room in 
their quest of portable plunder. The women 
worked on silently. Were it not that his 
soul is one of those little things that Tommy 
leaves behind him ere entering the enemy's 
territory, the souls of those Tommies would 
have shrivelled to nothingness that day as the 
women passed them to and fro with eyes of 
freezing disdain, a carriage that may only be 
termed superb. As I looked on, telling my- 
self that sJl this must be, that as things are 
we must war on the women to brine the men 
to subjection, I wondered how often such 
opportunity is given Englishmen to look so 
' small.' 

**Did I say they had all left their souls 
behind? Wrong. Two wheeled the piano 
through the door and manoeuvred it down the 
steps into the garden. Their comrades bent 
on them a withering cross-fire of ribald 
sarcasm for their pains. That was enough. 
No more aid for the women until the sergeant 
looked in and saw the daughters struggling 
from the bedroom with a heavy, brass-bound 

trunk. ' D it all, men ! ' he said, * give 

those girls a hand with that box ! ' As uiey 
relinquished the trunk to the men, the elder 
girl smiled slightly and bowed her head in 
unspoken thanks to the sergeant. Hard as- 
he tried to keep a grip on his feelings, I heard 
the non-com. mutter, ' Gad ! I can't stand it! *' 
and he disappeared. 

*'The sight of the house in flames broke 
the self-restraint that had been in its way 
magnificent. They formed a pitiful picture, 
standing there in the shadow of the smoke- 
column — the daughters trying to comfort the 
mother ; and, while yet they tried, their own 
teaxa leVV l«A:t oiv the ^ey hairs of her whom 
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" War ia to be made on Hen, not upon 
defeocelesB Women and Children." 

— Sir Charles Napier. 
[On Diermber Stii. 1900, Mr. F. Jfackamtn, in a 
lelter to the Morning Ltader, givti authoritiei 
for llu/oUmnng quotationi. — H-J-OJ] 

Lord Clyde Bays ; — 

One portion of Colonel Bradshaw'* report re- ; 
lerriog to the deatrDotiou of certain vUlagea by the 
troops ehcited the marked disapprobation of the 
Commander-in-Chief, who would not tolerate | 
theideaof "Britiah troops destroying viliagea and 
leaving poor women and yoang children to perish . 
with cold in the depth of winter." 

Sir C. Napier wrote : — 

" I am mnch annoyed to find by Bradshaw's : 
report that villages have been deBtroyed, I can- 
not think he did this, but being resolved to know 
whose doing it was I Bend you an ofGcial memo. 
throngh the Adjutant- General. What I Britiah 
troops destroying villages and leaving poor women 
and yoong children to perish? I can hardly be- ' 
lieve this, bat will take good care it never happens 
again ander my command. * ■ * I hope | 
it haa been the work of the Politicals, not the 
soldiers. I 

" P.S. — Let me know all about this matter ' 
qaiclUy." i 

Then follows the OfGcial Memorandum : — i 

" It is with surprise and regret I have seen in I 
Lientenant-Colonel Bradshaw's report of his march 
• • • that villages have been destroyed 
by the troops. I desire to know why a proceeding 
at variance with hDmanity,-and contrary to the 
nsages of civilised warfare, came to be adopted. 
I disapprove of such cruelties, so nnmititary, and i 
soinjurions to the discipline and honor of the army. , 
Should the troops be again called upon to act, you ! 
will be pleased to issue orders that war is to be 
made on men, not upon defenceless women and 
children by destroying their habitation and leav- 
ing them to perish without shelter from the incle- 
mency of the winter. I have heard of no outrage 
committed by these wild moantaineers that could . 
call for conduct ao cruel, so unmilitary, and so 
impolitic." I 

Bancroft, vol. vi., p. 416, says:— 
"Inthemarchof the British army from Elk Hill 

to Williamsburg (in Virginia) * ■ • all 
dwelling houses were plundered a • ■ 
The Americans of that day computed that Corn- 
walhs, in his midsummer marchings np and down ' 
Virginia, destroyed property to the value of three 
million pounds sterling. He nowhere gained a 
foothold, and he obttuned no supplies, except ' 
through the terror of his arms. His long travels 
only tanght bim that the bulk of the people were ; 
bent on independence." 

Is tihere not at this moment an imminent risk 
that, as the severities of Comwallis drove the 
loyalist Americans into the arms of Washington, 
BO the harsh measures now advocated gainst the 
fighting Boer may drive oar own Dutch colonists, i 
who are their kinsmen, into the ranks of Botha 
and De Wet? \ 



Hr. Lloyd-Oeorge at Convay. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND CONTRACTS, 
WHAT WILL THE END OF THE WAB BE 7 

[Manchrstfr Guardian, Dtctmbtr 39, 1900.) 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE. M.P., . . • 
said that when he was down at the general election 
he referred to two cases in which relatives of Mr. 
Chamberlain were interested in Government con- 
tracts ^the cases of Hoskins i£ Son and Kynachs. 
As to the former, he said (bat Mr. Chamberlain's 
family practically owned a concern which de- 
scribed its^ as a firm of contractors for the 
Admiralty. Mr, Chamberhun never denied (hat 
in the House of Commons. ■ ■ > 

In one contract be (Mr. Lloyd-George) showed 
(hat Mr. Chamberlain's family's firm got £7,000 
more for doing a job than another firm got, 
although the latter turned out a better quality of 
goods. On the Conway Town Council that would 
not have been legal, hut a Cabinet Minister was 
allowed to do it, and as long as the country re- 
turned a majority of 160 to support him they 
would continue to do it. But, continned Mr. 
Lloyd-Goorge, we will make it very difSoult for 
them. I have notdone with thatjobyet. (Cheers.) 
Hr. Chamberlain refused to answer any of the 
points of Buhetance— Kynochs, Hosktns, Elliots, 
the Colombo case. The Birmingham Trust he 
attempted to meet, and be omitted to refer to the 
Elliots at all ; but we will force him to faoe these 
facts. (Applause.) He may get a majority by 
whimpering in the House of Commons and saying 
'■ I am attacked. I have been in public life twenty- 
five years. Am I to be subjected to these attacks ? " 
This from a man who has been going about the 
country calling as all traitors. These facts will 
have to be explained in the House ; at any rate, 
we will stop this favouritism to firms whiob are 
related to powerfol men in the Government. We 
will insist upon perfect commercial fair play as 
between these concerns." (Cheers.) 

Turning to the question of the war, the hou. 
member said he would not go into the origin of it. 
That matter had been thrashed oat. But was it 
not time that we paused to consider whither we 
were going ? Let us drop the question of the 
origin of the war and who wae responsible for it. 
Let us assume for the moment that the Boers 
were in the wrong and we were in the right. Was 
it not possible by some means which would be 
honourable to both parties to put an end to the 
terrible waste of treasure and of human blood ? 
A hundred deaths were recorded in that day's 
paper— not caused inahig battle, but a man killed 
here, another t^ere, some dying iu this hospital, 
some in that, all men in the prm^e and flower of 
their strength. It was not a question for the Boers, 
but for ourselves. There had been two wars. The 
HFst, in the view of those who justified the war, 
was undertaken to repel invasion, to establish 
equal righte for white men, and to protect the 

What was the second war for? Nobody doubted 
that if after the capture of Bloemfontein and 
Pretoria, and the .Overthrow of the Boer armies. 
Lord Roberts had sent for Presidenta Kmger and 
Steyn and Greneral Botha, and said to them : " We 
have occupied your capitals and defeated your 
armies, ■These are the terms we are going to give 
you. Wehave entered upon this business to clear 
you out of the Queen's territories, to establish 
perfectly fap&^ t^^^a \iW.-««KB.'0aa'«\i*i4 -^fin^** 
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A Protest. 

{The Speaker, January 19, 1901.) 

There are very few newspapers in England that 
dare to publish all the news from the seat of war. 
Much of our Press is in the hands of men who 
had a direct pecuniary interest in forcing on what 
their dense ignorance of military a£fairs represented 
to them as an easy war. The rest of the Press 
was for the most part equally ill informed, and 
ha\'ing created, chiefly by tne suppression of 
evidence, a certain attitude of mind with regard 
to the campaign, they feel compelled to follow in 
the false rut they have traced for themselves. 

There is no danger at this moment of our 
regular army departing from those conventions 
which are honourably observed in European 
armies. It has a reputation to maintain, and that 
reputation stands high among our neighbours. 

• * • 

If we do not make some change in the present 
tendency of our Press and of the public opinion it 
informs, we shall lose that position ; and with it 
we shall perhaps lose the military spirit without 
which an army cannot live. 

We do not refer to the new practice of swagger- 
ing over everything that is not disaster, nor to 
the perpetual flattery of irregular and highly-paid 
levies at the expense of the regular army ; these 
things are deplorable, but they are minor vices 
common enough to the civilian public when it 
suffers from the excitement of a long war. * • • 

Neither do we refer to the exceptional acts which 
have marked this campaign in the past. • • • 

The worst of these series of acts — the burning of 
farms— has apparently ceased as it began, by a 
political order emanating from incompetent 
civilians. This is not the place to recur to them. 

• • • 

But what we would point out is that the authors 
of this venom are invariably men of little or no 
experience in military matters, and that their 
theories, if they once capture our public opinion, 
and through our public opinion dictate to our 
troops, will be the ruin of tnis country. • • • 



How the War is being Conducted. 

(Morning Leader, January 10, 1901.) 

The special war correspondent of the Perth 
(West Australia) Morning Herald sends the follow- 
ing to his paper. The journal is one of the '* loyal " 
type, and the management must have thought 
twice before publishing the matter. The story is 
about burning of Boer homesteads by British 
troops : — 

** Before the first house on the right, as I 
turned into the little street, piled in a confused 
jumble was a heap of those articles that go to 
make the humble home a home. On a trunk, 
and leaning with her face buried in her arms 
on a machine stand, sat a woman garbed in 
black. By her side, one hand resting on the 
woman's shoulder, stood a girl of 18, stiffly 
erect, with lips closed tightly together, and 
her face flushed angrily red beneath her sun- 
bonnet. Tommies, their pockets and haver- 
sacks bulging with loot, their faces abeam with 
pJeaenre, ditted hither and thither. One 
rushed from the houae with a violin-case 
ander bia arm, and while yet he was strap- 



ping it to his saddle a vicious tongue of flame 
shot out from under the eaves, and a cloud of 
smoke sailed skyward. The girl said some- 
thing low- toned in Dutch ; a deep sob shook 
the machine-stand, and a youngster of three 
who had hitherto wandered about silently 
wondering, broke into merry laughter and 
clapped his baby hands with glee as the flames 
wrapped his home in their hellish mantle of 
red. 

"I passed the sergeant in charge of the 
squad of Tommies. * I've been ordered to 
bum the lot,' he said, waving his hand along 
the street ; ' By God ! it's heart-breaking ! ' 

" The second house was large, of brick, 
somewhat pretentious- looking, with white 
plaster pillars supporting its broad wicker- 
furnished verandah. A glance at the little 
group of females at the door told the high- 
class Boer, refined, educated. A trooper 
swaggered up — * Ten minutes to get out what 
you want ! — then down comes the shanty I ' 
Understanding hardly a word of English, the 
women guessed the import of the speech. 
No outcry, no reproach nor protestation ; the 
mother and her two grown-up daughters 
silently turned and set about removing what 
they valued most. 

" The air of the large sitting-room breathed 
comfort. Soft carpetings, furnishings in 
carved oak, piano, music-stand, engravings, 
and paintings, book -shelves and silver, glass 
and plaster ornaments everywhere. 

"The troopers ransacked every room in 
their quest of portable plunder. The women 
worked on silently. Were it not that his 
soul is one of those little things that Tommy 
leaves behind him ere entering the enemy's 
territory, the souls of those Tommies would 
have shrivelled to nothingness that day as the 
women passed them to and fro with eyes of 
freezing disdain, a carriage that may only be 
termed superb. As I looked on, telling my- 
self that all this must be, that as things are 
we must war on the women to bring the men 
to subjection, I wondered how often such 
opportunity is given Englishmen to look so 
* small.' 

"Did I say they had all left their souIb 
behind? Wrong. Two wheeled the piano 
through the door and manoeuvred it down the 
steps into the garden. Their comrades bent 
on them a withering cross-fire of ribald 
sarcasm for their pains. That was enough* 
No more aid for the women until the sergeant 
looked in and saw the daughters struggling 
from the bedroom with a heavy, brass-bound 

trunk. 'D it all, men!' he said, *give 

those girls a hand with that box I ' As they 
relinquished the trimk to the men, the elder 
girl smiled sUghtly and bowed her head in 
unspoken thanks to the sergeant. Hard as- 
he tried to keep a grip on his feelings, I heard 
the non-com. mutter, * Gad ! I can't stand it ! *" 
and he disappeared. 

" The sight of the house in flames broke 
the self-restraint that had been in its way 
magnificent. They formed a pitiful picture, 
standing there in the shadow of the smoke 
column — the daughters trying to comfort the 
mother ; and, while yet they tried, their own 
tQaxslQ\ilQA^oivtlie g|cey hairs of her whom 
\^e^ soxi^\i V^ c^««t.'^ 
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A Protest. 

{The Speaker, January 19, 2901.) 

There are very few newspapers in England that 
dare to publish all the news from the seat of war. 
Much of our Press is in the hands of men wlio 
had a direct pecuniary interest in forcing on what 
their dense ignorance of military affairs represented 
to them as an easy war. The rest of the Press 
was for the most part equally ill informed, and 
having created, chiefly by the suppression of 
evidence, a certain attitude of mind with regard 
to the campaign, they feel compelled to follow in 
the false rut they have traced for themselves. 

There is no danger at this moment of our 
regular army departing from those conventions 
which are honourably observed in European 
armies. It has a reputation to maintain, and that 
reputation stands high among our neighbours. 

• • • 

If we do not make some change in the present 
tendency of our Press and of the public opinion it 
informs, we shall lose that position ; and with it 
we shall perhaps lose the military spirit without 
which an army cannot live. 

We do not refer to the new practice of swagger- 
ing over everything that is not disaster, nor to 
the perpetual flattery of irregular and highly-paid 
levies at the expense of the regular army ; these 
things are deplorable, but they are minor vices 
common enough to the civilian public when it 
suffers from the excitement of a long war. • • • 

Neither do we refer to the exceptional acts which 
have marked this campaign in the past. • • • 

The worst of these series of acts — the burning of 
farms— has apparently ceased as it began, by a 
political order emanating from incompetent 
civilians. This is not the place to recur to them. 

• • • 

But what we would point out is that the authors 
of this venom are invariably men of little or no 
experience in military matters, and that their 
theories, if they once capture our public opinion, 
and through oar public opinion dictate to our 
troops, will be the ruin of this country. • • • 



How the War is being Conducted. 

(Morning Leader, January 10, 1901.) 

The special war correspondent of the Perth 
(West Australia) Morning Herald sends the follow- 
ing to his paper. The journal is one of the " loyal " 
type, and the management must have thought 
twice before publishing the matter. The story is 
about burning of Boer homesteads by British 
troops : — 

** Before the first house on the right, as I 
turned into the little street, piled in a confused 
jumble was a heap of those articles that go to 
make the humble home a home. On a trunk, 
and leaning with her face buried in her arms 
on a machine stand, sat a woman garbed in 
black. By her side, one hand resting on the 
woman's shoulder, stood a girl of 18, stifliy 
erect, with lips closed tightly together, and 
her face flushed angrily red beneath her sun- 
bonnet. Tommies, their pockets and haver- 
sacks bulging with loot, their faces abeam with 
pleasure, Mttedi hither and thither. One 
rushed from the bouae with a violin-case 
under his arm, and while yet he was strap- 



ping it to his saddle a vicious tongue of flame 
shot out from under the eaves, and a cloud of 
smoke sailed skyward. The girl said some- 
thing low- toned in Dutch ; a deep sob shook 
the machine-stand, and a youngster of three 
who had hitherto wandered aoout silently 
wondering, broke into merrv laughter and 
clapped his baby hands with glee as the flames 
wrapped his home in their hellish mantle of 
red. 

*'I passed the sergeant in charge of the 
squad of Tommies. ' I've been ordered to 
bum the lot,* he said, waving his hand along 
the street ; ' By God ! it's heart-breaking ! ' 

*' The second house was large, of brick, 
somewhat pretentious-looking, with white 
plaster pillars supporting its broad wicker- 
furnished verandflJi. A glance at the little 
group of females at the door told the high- 
class Boer, refined, educated. A trooper 
swaggered up — * Ten minutes to get out what 
you want! — then down comes the shanty!* 
Understanding hardly a word of English, the 
women guessed the import of the speech. 
No outcry, no reproach nor protestation ; the 
mother and her two grown-up daughters 
silently turned and set about removing what 
they valued most. 

*' The air of the large sitting-room breathed 
comfort. Soft carpetings, furnishings in 
carved oak, piano, music-stand, engravings, 
and paintings, book-shelves and silver, glass 
and plaster ornaments everywhere. 

*'The troopers ransacked every room in 
their quest of portable plunder. The women 
worked on silently. Were it not that his 
soul is one of those little things that Tommy 
leaves behind him ere entering the enemy's 
territory, the souls of those Tommies would 
have shrivelled to nothingness that day as the 
women passed them to sjid fro with eyes of 
freezing disdain, a carriage that may only be 
termed superb. As I looked on, telling my- 
self that all this must be, that as things are 
we must war on the women to bring the men 
to subjection, I wondered how often such 
opportunity is given Englishmen to look so 
* small.' 

"Did I say they had all left their souls 
behind? Wrong. Two wheeled the piano 
through the door and manoeuvred it down the 
steps into the garden. Their comrades bent 
on them a withering cross-fire of ribald 
sarcasm for their pains. That was enough* 
No more aid for the women until the sergeant 
looked in and saw the daughters struggling 
from the bedroom with a heavy, brass-bound 

trunk. ' D it all, men ! ' he said, * give 

those girls a hand with that box ! ' As they 
relinquished the trunk to the men, the elder 
girl smiled slightly and bowed her head in 
unspoken thanks to the sergeant. Hard as- 
he tried to keep a grip on his feelings, I heard 
the non-com. mutter, ' Gad ! I can't stand it ! ** 
and he disappeared. 

**The sight of the house in flames broke 
the self-restraint that had been in its way 
magnificent. They formed a pitiful picture, 
standing there in the shadow of the smoke 
column — the daughters trying to comfort the 
mother ; and, whUe yet they tried, their own 
teaxsle^ Isat on the grey hairs of her whonk 
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" War ifl to be made on Hen, not apon 
defenoelesB Women and Children." I 

— Sir Charles Napier. 
[On December Sth. 1900, Mr. F. Mackanuii, in a 
letttr to tlu Momiiig Leader, givei auOuiritiet 
tor the /oUoKtng quotationi.^HJ.O.'] 

Lord Clyde aaya : — | 

One portion of Colonel Bl»dih»w'B report re- 
tarring to the destrnctioD of certain villages by the 
troopH elicited the marked dieapprobation of the 
Commander-ill- Chief, who wonld not tolerate I 
the idea of "British Croopi destroying villages and 
leaiing poor women and young children to perish I 
with cold in the depth of winter." i 

Bir C. Napier wrote ;— 

"I am mnch annoyed to find by Bradahaw's ' 
report that villages have been destroyed. I can- 
not think he did this, but being resolved to know 
whose doing it was I send yon an ofQcial memo, 
through the Adjutant- General. What! British 
troops destroying vill^es and leaving poor women 
and yonng children to perish? 1 con hardly be- | 
lieve this, but will take good care it never happens 
again under my command. > * • I hope 
it has been the work of the Politicals, not the 
soldiers. I 

" P.S.— Let me know all about this matter 
quickly." 

Then follows the Official Memorandum: — 
" It is with surprise and regret I have seen in 
Lien tenant- Colonel Bradshaw'sreportof his march | 

> • • that villages have been destroyed 
by the troops. I desire to know why a proceeding 
at variance with humanity,, and contrary to the 
usageB of civilised warfare, came to be adopted. 
I disapprove of snch cruelties, bo nnmilitary, and 
soinjuriooB to the discipline and honor of the army. 
Shonld the troops be again called upon to act, you 
will be pleased to issue orders that war is to be 
made on men, not upon defenceless women and 
children by destroying their habitation and leav- i 
ing them to perish without shelter from the incle- 
mency of the winter. I have heard of no outrage 
committed by these wild mountaineers that could 
call for condDCt so crust, so unmilitary, and so 
impolitic." 

Bancroft, vol. vi., p. 416, says :— 

" In the march of the British army from Elk Hill ' 
to Williamsburg (in Virginia) • • ■ all i 
dwelling houses were plundered • * • I 
The Americans of that day computed that Corn- 
wallis. in his midsummer marchings up and down 
Virginia, destroyed property to the value of three 
million pounds sterling. He nowhere gained a I 
foothold, and he obtained no sup plies, except j 
through the terror of his arms. His long travels ; 
only taught hint that the bulk of the people were ' 
bent on independence." 

Is there not at this moment an imminent risk 
that, as the severities of Comwallis drove the 
loyalist Americans into the arms of Washington, 
so the harsh measnres now advocated against the . 
fighting Boer may drive our own Dutch colonists, I 
who are their kinsmen, into the ranks of Botha 
and De Wet? I 



Hf. Lloyd-Oeorge at Gonvay. 

MB. CHAMBERLAIN AND CONTRACTS, 
WHAT WILL THE END OF THE WAB BE ? 

(MaiK}itater Guardian, Dtetmber 29, 1900.) 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE, M,P., . • • 
said that when he was down at the general election 
be referred to two cases in which relatives of Mr. 
Chamberlain were interested in Government con- 
tracts— thecases of Hoskins £ Son and Kynocbi. 
As to the former, he said that Mr. Cbamberlain's 
family practically owned a concern which de- 
Bcribad itB«^ as a firm of contractors for the 
Admiralty. Mr. Chamlierlain never denied that 
in the House of Commons. * ■ ■ 

In one contract he (Mr. Lloyd-George) showed 
that Mr. ChBml>erlain'B family's firm got £7.000 
more for doing a job than another firm got. 
althoi^b the latter turned out a better quality of 
goods. On the Conway Town Oonnoit that wonld 
not have been legal, but a Cabinet Minister was 
allowed to do it. and as long as the oonntry re- 
turned a majority of 100 to support bim they 
would continue to do it. But. continued Mr. 
Lloyd-George, we will make it very difficult for 
them. I have notdone with thatjobyet. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Chamberlain refnsed to answer any of the 
points of snbetanoe— Kynoche, Hoskins, Elliots, 
the Colombo case. The Birmingham Trust he 
attempted to meet, and he omitted to refer to the 
Elliots at all ; but we will force him to faoe these 
facts. (Applause.) Hb may get a majority by 
whimpering in the House of Commons and saying 
" I am attacked. I have been in pubhc life twenty- 
five years. Am I to be subjected to these attacks? " 
This from a man who has been going about the 
country calling na all traitors. These facts will 
have to be explained in the House; at any rate, 
we will atop this favanriUam to firms which are 
related to powerful men in the Government. We 
will insist upon perfect commercial fair play as 
between those concerns." (Cheers.) 

Turning to the question of the war, the hon. 
member said he would not go into the origin of it. 
That matter had been thraslied out. But was it 
not time that we paused to consider whither we 
were going? Let os drop the question of the 
origin of the war and who was responsible for it. 
Let UB assume for the moment mat the Boers 
wore in the wrong and wa were in the right. Wae 
it not possible by some means which would be 
honourable to both parties to put an end to the 
terrible waste of treasure and of human blood? 
A hundred deaths were recorded in that day's 
paper— not caused in a big battle, but a man killed 
here, another there, some dying in thia hospital, 
some in that, all men in the prmie and Sower of 
their strength. It was not a question for the Boers. 
but for ourselves. There had been two wars. The 
Urst, in the view of those who justified the war, 
was undertaken to repel invasion, to establish 
equal rights for white men, and to protect the 

What was the second war for ? Nobody doubted 
that if after the capture of Btoemfontein and 
Pretoria, and the overthrow of the Boer armies. 
Lord Roberts had sent for Presidents Kruger and 
Steyn and General Botha, and said to them : " Wa 
have occupied your capitals and defeated yonr 
armies. These are the terms we are going to give 
you. We have entered upon this businoss to clear 
you out of the Queen's territories, to establish 
perfectly ei^iial tifl|btA tib\,'««i«Q.'0n6'wV*i6 i{(«5$^ 
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A Protest. 

{The Speaker, January 19, 1901.) 

There are very few newspapers in England that 
dare to publish all the news from the seat of war. 
Much of our Press is in the hands of men wlio 
had a direct pecuniary interest in forcing on what 
their dense ignorance of military afifairs represented 
to them as an easy war. The rest of the Press 
was for the most part equally ill informed, and 
having created, chiefly by the suppression of 
evidence, a certain attitude of mind with regard 
to the campaign, they feel compelled to follow in 
the false rut they have traced for themselves. 

There is no danger at this moment of our 
regular army departing from those conventions 
which are honourably observed in European 
armies. It has a reputation to maintain, and that 
reputation stands high among our neighbours. 

• • • 

If we do not make some change in the present 
tendency of our Press and of the public opinion it 
informs, we shall lose that position ; and with it 
we shall perhaps lose the military spirit without 
which sji army cannot live. 

We do not refer to the new practice of swagger- 
ing over everything that is not disaster, nor to 
the perpetual flattery of irregular and highly-paid 
levies at the expense of the regulsu: army ; these 
things are deplorable, but they are minor vices 
common enough to the civilian public when it 
suffers from the excitement of a long war. • • • 

Neither do we refer to the exceptional acts which 
have marked this campaign in the past. • • • 

The worst of these series of acts — the burning of 
farms— has apparently ceased as it began, by a 
political order emanating from incompetent 
civilians. This is not the place to recur to them. 

• • • 

But what we would point out is that the authors 
of this venom are invariably men of little or no 
experience in military matters, and that their 
theories, if they once capture our public opinion, 
and through our public opinion dictate to our 
troops, will be the ruin of this country. • • • 



How the War is being Conducted. 

(Morning Leader, January 10, 1901.) 

The special war correspondent of the Perth 
(West Australia) Morning Herald sends the follow- 
ing to his paper. The journal is one of the '* loyal " 
type, and the management must have thought 
twice before publishing the matter. The story is 
about burning of Boer homesteads by British 
troops : — 

'* Before the first house on the right, as I 
turned into the little street, piled in a confused 
jumble W81S a heap of those articles that go to 
make the humble home a home. On a trunk, 
and leaning with her face buried in her arms 
on a machine stand, sat a woman garbed in 
black. By her side, one hand resting on the 
woman's shoulder, stood a girl of 18, stifily 
erect, with lips closed tightly together, and 
her face flushed angrily red beneath her sun- 
bonnet. Tommies, their pockets and haver- 
sacks bulging with loot, their faces abeam with 
pleasure, Qitted. hither and thither. One 
msbed from the houae with a violin-case 
under bia arm, and while yet he was strap- 



ping it to his saddle a vicious tongue of flame 
shot out from under the eaves, and a cloud of 
smoke sailed skyward. The girl said some- 
thing low- toned in Dutch ; a deep sob shook 
the machine- stand, and a youngster of three 
who had hitherto wandered about silently 
wondering, broke into merrv laughter and 
clapped his baby hands with glee as the flames 
wrapped his home in their hellish mantle of 
red. 

"I passed the sergeant in charge of the 
squad of Tommies. * I've been ordered to 
bum the lot,* he said, waving his hand along 
the street ; * By God ! it's heart-breaking ! * 

*' The second house was large, of brick, 
somewhat pretentious-looking, with white 
plaster pillars supporting its broad wicker- 
furnished verandah. A glance at the little 
group of females at the door told the high- 
class Boer, refined, educated. A trooper 
swaggered up — * Ten minutes to get out what 
you want! — then down comes the shanty!* 
Understanding hardly a word of English, the 
women guessed the import of the speech. 
No outcry, no reproach nor protestation ; the 
mother and her two grown-up daughters 
silently turned and set about removing what 
they valued most. 

*' The air of the large sitting-room breathed 
comfort. Soft carpetings, furnishings in 
carved oak, piano, music-stand, engravings, 
and paintings, book-shelves and silver, glass 
and plaster ornaments everywhere. 

"The troopers ransacked every room in 
their quest of portable plunder. The women 
worked on silently. Were it not that his 
soul is one of those little things that Tommy 
leaves behind him ere entering the enemy's 
territory, the souls of those Tommies would 
have shrivelled to nothingness that day as the 
women passed them to sjid fro with eyes of 
freezing disdain, a carriage that may only be 
termed superb. As I looked on, telling my- 
self that all this must be, that as things are 
we must war on the women to brin^ the men 
to subjection, I wondered how often such 
opportunity is given Englishmen to look so 
* small.' 

"Did I say they had all left their souls 
behind? Wrong. Two wheeled the piano 
through the door and manoeuvred it down the 
steps into the garden. Their comrades bent 
on them a withering cross-fire of ribald 
sarcasm for their pains. That was enough. 
No more aid for the women until the sergeant 
looked in and saw the daughters struggling 
from the bedroom with a heavy, brass-bound 

trunk. ' D it all, men ! ' he said, * give 

those girls a hand with that box ! ' As tney 
relinquished the trunk to the men, the elder 
girl smiled slightly and bowed her head in 
unspoken thanks to the sergeant. Hard aa 
he tried to keep a grip on his feelings, I heard 
the non-com. mutter, * Gad I I can*t stand it ! ** 
and he disappeared. 

"The sight of the house in flames broke 
the self-restraint that had been in its way^ 
magnificent. They formed a pitiful picture, 
standing there in the shadow of the smoke 
column — the daughters trying to comfort the 
mother ; and, while yet they tried, their owik 
teaxsle^ Isat on the grey hairs of her whonk 
they BOXi%^^> V> Oci««t.^^ 
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" War ia to be made on Hen, not npon 

defenceless Women and Children." 
—Sir CItarles Napier. 
[On December Stii. 1900, Mr. F. Mackames*, in a 
letter (o the Morniiuj Leader, givtt aiilbmitin 
for ihtfoUoicing .yuoliitiuiu.— H.J.O.j 

Lord Clydo aaya :— 

One portion of Colonel Bradahaw'H report re- 
ferring to the destrattion of certain villBges by the 
troops elicited the mnrked disapprobation of tlie 
Commander-in-Chief, who would not tolerat* 
the idea of " British troops destroying villages and 
ieft\'iiig poor women and yonng children to perish 
with cold in the depth of winter." 

Sir C. Napier wrote : — 

" I am mach annoyed to find by Brodshaw's 
report that villages have been destroyed. I can- 
not tliiuk he did this, bnt being rasolved to know 
wboae doing it was t send yon an official memo. 
through the Adjntant-Genenil. What I British 
troops destroymii villages and leaving poor women 
iiod young cbildreo to perish? I can hardly be- 
lieve this, but will take good care it never happens 
again under my command. ■ • • I hope 
it has been the work of the Politicals, not the 
soldiers. 

" P.S. — Let me know all about this matter 
quickly." 

Then follows the Official Memomndum: — 
" It is with Burprise and regret I hava seen in 
LieuteDant-Colonel Bradshaw's report of bis march 
• • • tiiat villoges have been destroyed 
by the troops. I desire to know why a proceeding 
at variance with humanity,.and contrary to the 
Usages of civilised warfare, came to be adopted. 
I disapprove of such cruelties, so unmilitary, and 
so injurious to the discipline and honor of the army. 
Bhould Che troops be again called upon to act, yun 
Xvill be pleased to issue orders that war is to be 
made on men, not ui>on defenueless women and 
children by destroying their habitation and leav- 
ing thera to perish without ehellar from the incle- 
mency of the winter. I have heard of no outrage 
committed by theue wild moontiuneers that could 
coll for conduct so cruel, so nnmilitary, and so 
Impolitic." 

Bancroft, vol. vi., \i. 416, says :— 

" In the march of the British army from Elk Hi!l 
to Williamsburg (in Virginia) • ■ * all 
dwelling houses were plundered > * ■ 
The Americans of that day computed that Cocn- 
wallis, in bis midsummer marchings up and down 
Virginia, destrnyect property to the value of three 
rnillion pounds sterling. He nowhere gained a 
foothold, and he obtained no supplies, except 
through the teri^ir of his arms. His long travels 
only taught him that the bulk of the people were 
bent on independence." 

Is there not at this moment an imminent risk 
that, OS the severitiea of Cornwallia drove the 
loyalist Americans into the arms of Washington, 
to the harsli measures now advocated against the 
fighting Boer may drive onr own Dutch colonists, 
trho are their kinsmen, into the ranks of Botha 
and De Wet? 



Mr. Lloyd-GeoF^a at Conway. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND CONTRACTS, 

WHAT WILL THE END OF THE WAR BE 7 

(Manchfster GiiariWin, Deeembtr 39, 1900.) 

Mr. LLOYD-GEOBGE, M.P.. . . . 
said that when be was down at the general election 
he referred to two cases in which lelatives of Mr. 
Chamberlain were interested in Government con- 
tracts— the coses of Hoskins A Son and Kynoohs. 
As to the former, he said that Mr. Chamberlain's 
family practically owned a concern which dO' 
Bcrib^ itsQ^f oa a firm of contractors for tha 
Admiralty. Mr. Chamberluiu never denied that 
in the House of Commons. ■ > « 

In one controct he (Mr, Lloyd-George) showed 
that Mr. Chamberlain's family's firm got £7,000 
more for doing a job than another firm got, 
although the latter turned out a better quality of 
goods. On the Conway Town Council that would 
not have been legal, but a Cabinet Minister was 
allowed to do it, and as long as the country re- 
turned a majority of 160 to support him they 
would continue to do it. But, continued Mr. 
Lloyd-George, we will make it very difficult for 
them. I have not done with that job yet. (Cheers.) 
Mr, Chamberlain refused to answer any of the 
points of sutistance —Kynoohs, Hoskins, Elliots, 
the Colombo case. The Birmingham Trust be 
attempted to meet, and he omitted to refer to the 
Elliots at all ; but we will force him to face these 
fouts. (Applause.) He may get a majority by 
whimpering in the House of Commons and saying 
" I am attacked. I have been in public lite twenty- 
five years. Am I to be subjected to these attacks? " 
Thia from a man who boa been going about the 
country catling us all traitors. These facts will 
have to be explaiued in the Mouse; at any rate, 
we will stop this favouritism to firms which ore 
related to powerful men in the Government. We 
will insiat upon perfect commercial fair play aa 
between these concerns." (Cheers.) 

Turning to the question of the war, the hon. 
member said he would not go into the origin of it. 
That matter had been thrashed oat. But was it 
not time that we paused to consider whither we 
drop the question of tho 



origin of tiie war and 
Let us aaaume for the 
were in the wrong and w 
it not possible by some 
honourable to both part 
terrible waste of 
A hundred deaths 
paper— not caused ii 
here, another there, 
some in that, all mi 
their strength. It 



responsible for i1 
3t that the Boers 
m the right. Was 
s which would bo 
pat an end to the 
of human blood? 
recorded in that day's 
j battle, but a man killed 
e dying in this hospital, 
the prime and flower of 
aquestiou fortheBoers, 
bnt for ourselves. There had been two wars. The 
lirst. in llie view of those who justified the war, 
was undertaken to repel inviLsion. to astabliah 
eqnal rights for white men. and to protect the 

Whtttwaathesecond warfor? Nobody doubted 
that if after the capture of Bloemfonlein and 
Pretoria, and the overthrow of the Boer armies, 
Lord Roberts had sent for Presidents Emger and 
9 teyn and General Botha, and said to them : " We 
have occupied your capitals and defeated your 
armies. These are the terms we are going to give 
you. We liave entered upon this business to clear 
you out of the Queen's territories, to establish 
perfeotlv ei^uu,! vlfth^A tiBVMi«'R'CoB-«V\Nfc ';««'*«* 
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A Protest. 

{The Speaker, January 19, 1901,) 

There are very few newspapers in England that 
dare to publish all the news from the seat of war. 
Much of our Press is in the hands of men who 
had a direct pecuniary interest in forcing on what 
their dense ignorance of military a£fairs represented 
to them as an easy war. The rest of the Press 
was for the most part equally ill informed, and 
having created, chiefly by the suppression of 
evidence, a certain attitude of mind with regard 
to the campaign, they feel compelled to follow in 
the false rut they have traced for themselves. 

There is no danger at this moment of our 
regular army departing from those conventions 
which are honourably observed in European 
armies. It has a reputation to maintain, and that 
reputation stands high among our neighbours. 
• • • 

If we do not make some change in the present 
tendency of our Press and of the public opinion it 
informs, we shall lose that position ; and with it 
we shall perhaps lose the military spirit without 
which an army cannot live. 

We do not refer to the new practice of swagger- 
ing over everything that is not disaster, nor to 
the perpetual flattery of irregular and highly-paid 
levies at the expense of the regular army ; these 
things are deplorable, but they are minor vices 
common enough to the civilian public when it 
suffers from the excitement of a long war. 



• • 



Neither do we refer to the exceptional acts which 
have marked this campaign in the past. • • • 

The worst of these series of acts — the burning of 
farms— has apparently ceased as it began, by a 
political order emanating from incompetent 
civilians. This is not the place to recur to them. 

• • • 

But what we would point out is that the authors 
of this venom are invariably men of little or no 
experience in military matters, and that their 
theories, if they once capture our public opinion, 
and through our public opinion dictate to our 
troops, will be the ruin of this country. • • • 



How the War is being Conducted. 

(Morning Leader, January 10, 1901.) 

The special war correspondent of the Perth 
(West Australia) Morning Herald sends the follow- 
ing to his paper. The journal is one of the '* loyal " 
type, and the management must have thought 
twice before publishing the matter. The story is 
about burning of Boer homesteads by British 
troops : — 

" Before the first house on the right, as I 
turned into the little street, piled in a confused 
jumble W818 a heap of those articles that go to 
make the humble home a home. On a trunk, 
and leaning with her face buried in her arms 
on a machine stand, sat a woman garbed in 
black. By her side, one hand resting on the 
woman's shoulder, stood a girl of 18, stiffly 
erect, with lips closed tightly together, and 
her face flushed angrily red beneath her sun- 
bonnet. Tommies, their pockets and haver- 
sacks bulging with loot, their faces abeam with 
pleasure, Bitted hither and thither. One 
raabed from the bouae with a violin-case 
under his arm, and while yet he was strap- 



ping it to his saddle a vicious tongue of flame 
shot out from under the eaves, and a cloud of 
smoke sailed skyward. The girl said some- 
thing low-toned in Dutch ; a deep sob shook 
the machine-stand, and a youngster of three 
who had hitherto wandered about silently 
wondering, broke into merrv laughter and 
clapped his baby hands with glee as the flames 
wrapped his home in their hellish mantle of 
red. 

"I passed the sergeant in charge of the 
squad of Tommies. * I've been ordered to 
bum the lot,' he said, waving his hand along 
the street ; * By God ! it's heart-breaking ! ' 

*' The second house was large, of brick, 
somewhat pretentious-looking, with white 
plaster pillars supporting its broad wicker- 
furnished verandah. A glance at the little 
group of females at the door told the high- 
class Boer, refined, educated. A trooper 
swaggered up — * Ten minutes to get out what 
you want ! — then down comes the shanty ! * 
Understanding hardly a word of English, the 
women guessed the import of the speech. 
No outcry, no reproach nor protestation ; the 
mother and her two grown-up daughters 
silently turned and set about removing what 
they valued most. 

" The air of the large sitting-room breathed 
comfort. Soft carpetings, furnishings in 
carved oak, piano, music-stand, engravings, 
and paintings, book-shelves and silver, glass 
and plaster ornaments everywhere. 

"The troopers ransacked every room in 
their quest of portable plunder. The women 
worked on silently. Were it not that his 
soul is one of those little things that Tommy 
leaves behind him ere entering the enemy's 
territory, the souls of those Tommies would 
have shrivelled to nothingness that day as the 
women passed them to and fro with eyes of 
freezing disdain, a carriage that may only be 
termed superb. As I looked on, telling my- 
self that all this must be, that as things are 
we must war on the women to bring the men 
to subjection, I wondered how often such 
opportunity is given Englishmen to look so 
* small.' 

*'Did I say they had all left their souIb 
behind? Wrong. Two wheeled the piano 
through the door and manoeuvred it down the 
steps into the garden. Their comrades bent 
on them a withering cross-fire of ribald 
sarcasm for their pains. That was enough. 
No more aid for the women until the sergeant 
looked in and saw the daughters struggling 
from the bedroom with a heavy, brass-bound 

trunk. ' D it all, men ! ' he said, * give 

those girls a hand with that box ! ' As they 
relinquished the trunk to the men, the elder 
girl smiled slightly and bowed her head in 
unspoken thanks to the sergeant. Hard as- 
he tried to keep a grip on his feelings, I heard 
the non-com. mutter, * Gad ! I can't stand it ! ** 
and he disappeared. 

"The sight of the house in flames broke 
the self-restraint that had been in its way 
magnificent. They formed a pitiful picture, 
standing there in the shadow of the smoke- 
column — the daughters trying to oomfort the 
mother ; and, while yet they tried, their own 
te&TBle^ltt&toTithe greyhairaof her whonk 
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" War Ib to be made on Hen, not upon 
defenoeless Women and Children." 

— Sir Charles Napier. 
[On December 5tli, 1900, Mr. F. Mackameii', in a 
letter to Ih* iSomiiig Leader, givet authorttiei 
for the foUoicing guotationi. — H.J.O,] 

Lord Clyde Bays : — 

One portion of Colonel Bradshaw'a report n- 
ferring to the destrnctinn of oertein villageB by the 
truopB elicited the marked disapprobntion of the 
Com mBDder-in- Chief, who wonld not tolerate 
the idea of " British troops destroying villages and 
leaving poor women fuid young children to perish 
with cold in the depth of winter." 

Sir C. Napier wrote ;— 

" I am much annoyed to find by Bradshaw's 
report that villages have been destroyed. I can- 
not think he did this, bat being resolved to know 
whose doing it was I send yon an official memo. 
throDgh the Adjn Cant- General. What 1 British 
troops destroying villages and leaving poor women 
and yonng children to perish? I can hardly be- 
lieve this, bnt will take good care it never happens 
again under my command. • ■ * I hope 
it has been the work of the Politicals, not the 
soldiers. 

"P.S. — Let me know all about this matter 
quickly." 

Then follows the Official Memorandum: — 
"It is with surprise and regret I have seen in 
Lientenant-Colonel Bradshaw's report of his march 
• * ■ that villages have been destroyed 
by the troops. I desire to know why a proceeding 
at variance with humanity,.and contrary to the 
naogeB of civilised warfare, come to be adopted. 
I disapprove of such cruelties, eo anmjlitary, and 
Boinjurious to the discipline and honor of the army. 
Shoald the troops be agun called npon to act, you 
will be pleased to issue orders that war is to be 
made on men, not npon defenoeless women and 
children by destroying their habitation and leav- 
ing them to perish without shelter from the incle- 
mency of the winter. I have heard of no outride 
committed by these wild monntaineers that could 
call lor conduct so cruel, so nmnilitary, and so 
impolitic." 

Bancroft, vol. vi., p. 416, aays:— 

" In the march of the British army from Elk Hill 
to Williamsburg (in Virginia) • • ■)■ all 
dwelling houses were plnndsred * ■ • 
The Americans of that day computed that Gom- 
wallis, in his midanmmer marchings up and down 
Vi^^inia, destroyed property to the value of three 
million ponnds sterling. He nowhere gained a 
foothold, and he obtained no supplies, eicept 
through the terror of his arms. His long travels 
only tangbt him that the bulk of the people were 
bent on independence." 

Is there not at this moment an imminent risk 
that, as the severities of Comwallis drove the 
loyalist Americans into the arms of Washington, 
so the harsh measures now advocated against the 
fighting Boer may drive onr own Dntch coloniats. 
who are their kinsmen, into the ranks of Botha 
and De Wet? 



Hr. Lloyd-George at Conway. 

MB. CHAUBEALAIN AND CONTRACTS, 
WHAT WILL THE END OF THE WAR BE 7 

[Manchester Guardian, December 29, 1900.) 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE, M.P., . • • 
said that when be was down at the general election 
he referred to two cases in which relatives of Mr. 
Chamberlain were interested in Government con- 
tracts— the coHes of Hoflkins * Son and Kynoohs. 
As to the former, he said that Mr. Chamberlain's 
family practically owned a concern which de- 
scribed itse^ as a firm of contractors for the 
Admiralty. Mr. ChEunberloin never deaind that 
in the House of Commons. • • ■ 

In one contract he (Mr. Lloyd-George) showed 
that Mr. Chamberlain's family's firm got £7,000 
mors for doing a job than another firm got, 
although the latter tamed out a better quality ol 
goods. On the Conway Town Council that wonld 
not have been legal, but a Cabinet Minister was 
allowed to do it, and as long aa the country re- 
turned a majority of 150 to support him they 
would continue to do it. But, continued Mr. 
Lloyd-George, we will make it very difficult for 
them, I have not done with that job yet, (Cheers.) 
Mr, Chamberlain refused to answer any of the 
points of substance— Eynochs, Hoskins, Elliots, 
the Colombo case. The Birmingham Trust he 
attempted to meet, and he omitted to refer to the 
Elliots at at! ; but we will force him to face these 
facts. (Applause.) He may get a majority by 
whimpering in the House of Commons and saying 
"I am attacked. I have been in public life twenty- 
five years. Ami to be subjected to thsae attacks?" 
This from a man who has been going about the 
country calling us all traitors. These tacts will 
have to be explained in the House; at any rate, 
we will stop thia favouritism to firms which are 
related to powerful men in the Government. We 
will insist upon perfect commercial fair play as 
between these concerns." (Cheers.) 

Turning to the question of the war, the hon. 
member said he would not go into the origin of it. 
That matter had been thrashed out. Bnt was it 
not time that we paused to consider whither we 
were going? Let us drop the question of the 
origin of the war and who was responsible tor it- 
Let us assume tor (he moment that the Boers 
were in the wrong and we were in (he right. Was 
it not possible by some means which would be 
honourable to both parties to put an end to the 
terrible waste of treasure and of human blood? 
A hundred deaths were recorded in that day's 
paper— not caused in a big battle, but a man killed 
here, another there, some dying in this hospital, 
some in that, all men in the prime and flower of 
their strength. It was not aqaestion for the Boers, 
but for ourselves. There had been two wars. The 
first, in the view of those who justified the war, 
was undertaken (o repel invasion, to establish 
equal rights tor white men, and (o protect the 

What was the second war for ? Nobody doubted 
that it after the capture of Bloemfontein and 
Pretoria, and the overthrow of the Boer armies. 
Lord Roberts had sent tor Presidents Krnger and 
Steyn and General Botha, and said to them : " We 
have occupied your capitals and defeated your 
armies. These are the terms we are going to give 
you. We have entered upon this business to clear 
you out of the Queen's territories, to establish 
pert eoUy eqiial rv^te \■b^^■»a&'a. '^ikb -fCv^iiua ^^«s<Jak 
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A Protest. 

{The Speaker, January 19, 1901,) 

There are very few newspapers in England that 
dare to publish all the news from the seat of war. 
Much of our Press is in the hands of men who 
had a direct pecuniary interest in forcing on what 
their dense ignorance of military a£fairs represented 
to them 818 an easy war. The rest of the Press 
was for the most part equally ill informed, and 
having created, chiefly ny the suppression of 
evidence, a certain attitude of mind with regard 
to the campaign, they feel compelled to follow in 
the false rut they have traced for themselves. 

There is no danger at this moment of our 
regular army departing from those conventions 
which are honourably observed in European 
armies. It has a reputation to maintain, and that 
reputation stands high among our neighbours. 
• • • 

If we do not make some change in the present 
tendency of our Press and of the public opinion it 
informs, we shall lose that position ; and with it 
we shall perhaps lose the military spirit without 
which an army cannot live. 

We do not refer to the new practice of swagger- 
ing over everything that is not disaster, nor to 
the perpetual flattery of irregular and highly-paid 
levies at the expense of the regular army ; these 
things are deplorable, but they are minor vices 
common enough to the civilian public when it 
suffers from the excitement of a long war. 



• • 



Neither do we refer to the exceptional acts which 
have marked this campaign in the past. • • • 

The worst of these series of acts — the burning of 
farms— has apparently ceased as it began, by a 
political order emanating from incompetent 
civilians. This is not the place to recur to them. 

• • • 

But what we would point out is that the authors 
of this venom are invariably men of little or no 
experience in military matters, and that their 
theories, if they once capture our public opinion, 
and through our public opinion dictate to our 
troops, will be the ruin of this country. • • • 



How the War is being Conducted. 

(Morning Leader, January 10, 1901.) 

The special war correspondent of the Perth 
(West Australia) Morning Herald sends the follow- 
ing to his paper. The journal is one of the " loyal '* 
type, and the management must have thought 
twice before publishing the matter. The story is 
about burning of Boer homesteads by British 
troops : — 

*' Before the first house on the right, as I 
turned into the little street, piled in a confused 
jumble was a heap of those articles that go to 
make the humble home a home. On a trunk, 
and leaning with her face buried in her arms 
on a machine stand, sat a woman garbed in 
black. By her side, one hand resting on the 
woman's shoulder, stood a girl of 18, stiffly 
erect, with lips closed tightly together, and 
her face flushed angrily red beneath her sun- 
bonnet. Tommies, their pockets and haver- 
sacks bulging with loot, their faces abeam with 
pleasure, flitted hither and thither. One 
rushed from the bouae with a violin-case 
aader his arm, and while yet he was strap- 



1 



ping it to his saddle a vicious tongue of flame 
shot out from under the eaves, and a cloud of 
smoke sailed skyward. The girl said some- 
thing low- toned in Dutch ; a deep sob shook 
the machine-stand, sjid a youngster of three 
who had hitherto wandered aoout silently 
wondering, broke into merry laughter and 
clapped his baby hands with glee as the flames 
wrapped his home in their hellish mantle of 
red. 

"I passed the sergeant in charge of the 
squad of Tommies. * I've been ordered to 
bum the lot,* he said, waving his hand along 
the street ; * By God ! it's heart-breaking ! ' 

*' The second house was large, of brick, 
somewhat pretentious-looking, with white 
plaster pillars supporting its broad wicker- 
furnished verandah. A glance at the little 
group of females at the door told the high- 
class Boer, refined, educated. A trooper 
swaggered up — ' Ten minutes to get out what 
you want ! — then down comes the shanty I ' 
Understanding hardly a word of English, the 
women guessed the import of the speech. 
No outcry, no reproach nor protestation ; the 
mother and her two grown-up daughters 
silently turned and set about removing what 
they valued most. 

** The air of the large sitting-room breathed 
comfort. Soft carpetings, furnishings in 
carved oak, piano, music-stand, engravings, 
and paintings, book-shelves and silver, glass 
and plaster ornaments everywhere. 

"The troopers ransacked every room in 
their quest of portable plunder. The women 
worked on silently. Were it not that his 
soul is one of those little things that Tommy 
leaves behind him ere entering the enemy's 
territory, the souls of those Tommies would 
have shrivelled to nothingness that day as the 
women passed them to and fro with eyes of 
freezing disdain, a carriage that may only be 
termed superb. As I looked on, telling my- 
self that all this must be, that as things are 
we must war on the women to bring the men 
to subjection, I wondered how often such 
opportunity is given Englishmen to look so 
* small.' 

**Did I say they had all left their souls 
behind? Wrong. Two wheeled the piano 
through the door and manoeuvred it down the 
steps into the garden. Their comrades bent 
on them a withering cross-fire of ribald 
sarcasm for their pains. That was enough. 
No more aid for the women until the sergeant 
looked in and saw the daughters struggling 
from the bedroom with a heavy, brass-bound 

trunk. * D it all, men ! ' he said, * give 

those girls a hand with that box I ' As they 
reUnquished the trunk to the men, the elder 
girl smiled slightly and bowed her head in 
unspoken thanks to the sergeant. Hard as- 
he tried to keep a grip on his feelings, I heard 
the non-com. mutter, ' Gad ! I can't stand it ! *" 
and he disappeared. 

** The sight of the house in flames broke 
the self-restraint that had been in its way 
magnificent. They formed a pitiful picture, 
standing there in the shadow of the smoke- 
column — the daughters trying to comfort the 
mother ; and, while yet they tried, their own 
teaxB te^ Is&t on the grey haira of her whonk 
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" War Is to be made on Hen, not apon 
defenceless Women and Children." 

— Sir Charles Napier. 
[On Deeember 5tk, 1900, Mr. F. Mackameit, in a 
Ittter to lh« Homing Ltader, girn autKaritiei 
fur tht foUoicing quoiationi. — H.J.O.'] 

Lord Clyde gayg : — 

One portion of Colonal Bradshaw'B report re- 
ferring to the destrnctioD of certain villages b; the 
troops alicited the marked di»approbatlon of the 
Commander-in-Chief, who would aot tolerate 
(he idea of " British troops destroying villages and 
leaving poor women and yonng children to perish 
with cold in the depth of winter." 

Sir C. Napier wrote ; — 

" I am macb annoyed to find by Bradebaw's 
report that villagea have bees destroyed. I can- 
not think he did this, but being resolved to know 
whose doing it was I send yon an ofBcial memo. 
throngb the Adjutant-General. What I British 
troops destroying villages and leaving poor women 
and yonng children to perish? I can hardly be- 
lieve this, but will take good care it never happens 
again nnder my command. • • • I hope 
it has been the work of the Politicals, not the 
soldiers. 

"P.8.— Let me know all about tbia matt«r 
quickly." 

Then follows the Official Memorandam: — 

" It is with surprise and regret I have seen in 
Lieatenant- Colonel Brodshaw'sreportof his march 

■ • * that villages have been destroyed 
by the troops. I desire to know why a proceeding 
at variance with humanity,, and contrary to the 
usages of civilised warfare, came to be adopted. 
I disapprove of such cruelties, to nnmilitary, and 
soinjurioDS to the discipline and honor of the army. 
Bhoald the troops be again called npon to act, yon 
will be pleased to issue orders that war is to be 
made on men, not apon detenoeless women and 
children by destroying their habitation and leav- 
ing them to perish without shelter from the incle- 
mency of the winter. I have heard of no outrage 
committed by these wild monntaineers that could 
call for conduct so cruel, so nnmilitary, and so 
impolitic." 

Bancroft, vol. vi,. p. 416, says:— 

" Inthemarchof the British army from Elk Hill 
to Williamsburg (in Vii^inia) • • • all 
dwelling houses were plundered • * ■ 
The Americans of that day computed that Com- 
wallis. in his midsummer marchings np and down 
Virginia, destroyed property to the value of three 
million pounds sterling. He nowhere gained a 
tootbold. and he obtained no supplies, except 
throngh the terror of his arms. His long travels 
only taught him that the balk of the people were 
bent on independence." 

Is there not at this moment an imminent risk 
that, aa the severities of Comwallis drove the 
loyalist Americans into the arms of Washington. 
so the harsh measnree now advocated against the 
fighting Boer may drive our own Dutch colonietB. 
''" '" '"■ '" "J the ranks of Botha 



Hr. Lloyd-George at Conway. 

ME. CHAMBERLAIN AND CONTRACTS, 

WHAT WILL THE END OF THE WAR BE ? 

{Manthatcr Guardian, Dtcember 29, 1900.) 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE, M.P., . • • 
said that when be waa down at the general election 
he referred to two cases in which relatives of Mr. 
Chamberlain were interested in Government coD' 
tracts — the coses of Hoskins dt Son and Kynochs. 
As to the former, he said that Mr. Chamberlain's 
family practically owned a concern which de- 
scribed itB«^ as a firm of contractors for the 
Admiralty- Mr. Chamberlain never denied that 
in the House of Commons. ■ ■ ■ 

In one contract he (Mr. Lloyd-Oeorge) showed 
that Mr. Chamberlain's family's firm got £7.000 
more for doing a job than another firm got, 
although the latter turned oat a better quality of 
goods. On the Conway Town Council that would 
not have been legal, but a Cabinet Minister waa 
allowed to do it. and aa long aa the country re- 
turned a majority of 16Q to support him they 
would continue to do it. But, continued Mr. 
Lloyd-Oeorge, we will make it very diffionlt for 
them. I have notdone with that job yet. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Chamberlain refused to answer any of the 
points of sube bancs— Eynocha, Hoskins. Elliots, 
the Colombo case. The Birmingham Trust he 
attempted to meet, and he omitted to refer to the 
Elliots at all ; but we will force Ti'i" to face these 
facts. (Applause.) He may get a majority by 
whimpering in the House of Commons and saying 
" I am attacked. I have been in pubUo life twenty- 
five years- Am I to be subjected to these attacks? " 
This from a man who has been going aboat the 
country calling us all traitors. These facts will 
have to be explained in the House ; at any rate, 
we will stop this favouritism to firms which are 
related to powerful men in the Government. We 
will insist upon perfect commercial fair play as 
between these oonoems." (Cheers.) 

Turning to the question of the war, the bon. 
member said he would not go into the origin of it. 
That matter had been thrashed out. But was it 
not time that we paused to consider whither we 
were going? Let us drop the question of the 
origin of the war and who was responsible for it. 
Let us assume (or the moment that the Boers 
were in the wrong and we were in the right. Was 
it not possible by some means which would be 
honourable to both parties to put an end tn the 
terrible waste of treasure and of human blood? 
A hundred deaths were recorded in that day's 
paper— not caused in a big battle, but a man killed 
here, another there, some dying in this hospital, 
some in that, all men in the prime and fiower ot 
their strength. It was not aquestion for the Boers, 
but tor ourselves. There had been two ware. The 
first, in the view of those who justified the war, 
was undertaken to repel invasion, to establish 
equal rights for white men, and to protect the 

What wastbesecond warfor? Nobody donbted 
that if after the capture of Bloemfontein and 
Pretoria, and the overthrow ot the Boer armies. 
Lord Roberts had sent for Presidents Kruger and 
Bteyn and General Botha, and said to them : " We 
have occupied yonr capif*ls and defeated your 
armies. These are the terms we are going to give 
you. We have entered upon this business to clear 
you out of the Queen's territories, to establish 
perfectly ec^ual t\^<A W.'t«Bii'J&%'«''a^*» -^ws^*"* 
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tected. In addition to that we insist upon the 
forts heing dismantled, and yonr having no more 
guns to imperil our territories for the future " — 
nohody doubted, if these terms had been laid 
down sternly, they would have been accepted. 
The Boers were beaten. The leaders were clever 
men, and knew the power of this country. They 
would have accepted any terms which would have 
left them their freedom ; but instead of that we 
started upon a second war, a ghastlier war, a war 
more expensive, degrading, and dishonourable for 
Britain. (Shame.) 

The British army had been engaged in denuding 
the country of cattle and sheep, and the houses of 
food supplies, and in burning farms* He made 
no charges against the British troops, who were 
carrying out orders, and he was not sure that, if 
we were engaged upon a war of this character, 
what we were doing was not the only way to bring 
an end to the business. He did not criticise it 
from a military point of view. (Hear, hear.) But 
he did blame the statesmen at home, who made it 
absolutely necessary that the troops should engage 
in this work, which they loathed. He had seen 
letters from British officers, who said they were 
disgusted with the work imposed upon them by 
the necessities of the case. * >» * 

The failure of Mr. Kruger's mission in Europe 
had been hailed in Germany with scornful delight. 
That was the most ominous symptom of all. 
Why should they interfere in China, where we 
were once the foremost power ? We were now 
third or fourth. * m m 

Our power and our influence were going. Was 
Germany going to meddle to stop this war with 
the Transvaal when she knew that the longer we 
were involved in it the easier it would be to extract 
everything out of us, and the less our power would 
be ? (Cheers.) 

Hf. Courtney and Hr. J. H. Robertson 
on doings in South Africa. 

u the frightful future that may 

BE IN STORE." 

(Manchester Guardian^ Dec, IS, 1900.) 
Mr. Leonard Courtney took the chair last night 
at a meeting held at the Memorial Hall, Farring- 
don-street, London, the purpose of which was to 
hear an address from Mr. J. M. Robertson, who 
has just returned from South Africa, where he 
acted as correspondent to a morning paper. In 
opening the meeting, 

Mr. COURTNEY said nothing was so eloquent 
or persuasive as a recital of facts. If they could 
once realise what had been going on in South 
Africa, he had not so despaired of human nature 
as not to believe that a reaction would be produced, 
that the result would be that what had happened 
should not happen again, and that this wretched 
war would be brought to a close. He was glad to 
think that at length the avenues of truth were open. 
It was not long since it was impossible to hold a 
peaceable meeting like that, and since the columns 
of the press were denied except to partisan state- 
ments and heated and inflammatory discourse. 
But the old proverb remained true, that in the end 
the truth would prevail. They all remembered, 
not so long ago, when they were first startled by 
the statement that some of our marching colunms 
were marking their track by lines of fire and ruin. 
* * * 
Mr. Robertson collected and transmitted to the 
paper he represented such a tale as penetrated the 
nunda of the most incredulouB and made the most 



slow to resent what was happening to others 
declare that this could not be permitted to con- 
tinue. * * >» 

Not merely the burning of houses, not merely 
the devastation of farms, but the breaking of dams, 
so that the storage of water, which was the salva- 
tion of a country circumstanced as the South 
African Republics was, should no longer be main- 
tained. He would not attempt to picture the 
frightful future that might be in store if the 
Government had to face the penalty of a famine- 
stricken people. * * * 

Mr. ROBERTSON said that he was there to 
maintain two propositions — that this war had 
alienated our loyal Dutch fellow-subjects and was 
making absolutely impossible a peaceful and happy 
future for South Africa. Commenting generaUy 
on the policy being pursued, the speaker mentioned 
Mr. Rhodes, whose name was greeted with shouts 
of ** Villain " and ** Scoundrel." * * * 

His criticism of certain acts of Lord Kitchener 
elicited from one of the audience the word 
"Butcher." "No," said Mr. Robertson ; "I deprecate 
such language. The nation has set Lord Kitchener 
to do butcher's work. It is not Lord Kitchener who 
is responsible ; it is the nation that employs him.* 
Mr. Robertson, resuming the thread of his speech, 
declared that farm-burning had been carried out 
in a wholesale and reckless manner, and Lord 
Roberts himself had been guilty of breaking his 
pledge, m Hi m 

The farms of non-combatants had been de- 
molished, one of these non-combatants being a 
caretaker for Louis Botha. (Great cheering.) As 
to outrages on women he said this, that a man who 
dared to tell them that in an army 250,000 men 
there had been no cases of serious crime was 
devoid of common sense. (Cheers.) He had in 
his possession an affidavit signed by two Dutch 
women who underwent the last extremity of out- 
rage at the hands of British troops. This was 
admitted by the^officer, because the soldiers were 
punished. 

Ex-President of the United States 

on War. 

(Daily News, Jan. 19, 1901.) 

Speaking at a banquet of the Holland Society 
last night, Mr. Grover Cleveland deplored the 
Philippine campaign, and declared that success in 
subjugating the islands would force upon the 
United States a new and exceedingly perilous 
situation. In the further course of his speech he 
drew a comparison between the action of the 
United States in the Philippines and the war 
against the Boer Republics, which he denounced 
in equally vigorous terms. Other speakers also 
expressed their sympathy with the Boers. 



\ 



A Protest from a South African 
Imperialist. 

(Manchester Guardian, July 25, 1900.) 

The Cape Times publishes the following letter 
from the Rev. Dewdney Drew, who, we under- 
stand, has distinguished himself as an ardent 
Imperialist and Rand Reformer : — 

** There was something chivalrous in your 
article of Thursday on the Boer leader De Wet, 
but I thought you might well have added a 
word of protest against certain measures being 
taken to co^ ^itVi \ivai. I, for one, cannot let 
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Che adminiBtrBtive pea ho cuicel out my 
Dotions of jaetice a» to enable me to write 
dovn this man nnd hie fallowerB as ' rebels.' 

" All tbJB IB bad enougb ; bat what are we 
to tbinb of the scheme of placing local reai- 
dentB in the military trains, so that if De Wei 
Hhonld attack there will be t, prospect of hia 
on'ii people getting killed ? It recalls the in- 
famous Alva, when he ordered his Spaniards 
to storm a Hollander town, each taa,a advanc- 
ing undercoverofafemaleprieoner. ■ ■ * 

" The rebel-bun tine, tliemiarepreaentations 
of a brave enemy, and the daily violations of 
liberty of the aubjecta that are now going on 
may well sicken any honest man, however 
loyal. While anxions to make all allowance 
for the diSlcalties of onr soldiers in figbtinD a 
gaerilla enemy, and while not abating one jot 
of my conviction that their cauBeUabaoIutely 
jnat, I do feel tbat it might pay to sacrifit'e 
something of military expediency tor the 
Bake of the chlvalrons traditionaof our army, 
aud of the better feeling which might oe hoped 
to apring up all round after the war ia 



Opinion of President of Soottisti Trade 
Union CongreBS. 

{.Vtyrninti Leader, ApHl 37, 1900.) 
The fourth annual congreas of the Scottish 
Trade Union Congress met at Edinburgh yester- 
day, Mr. Robert Smillie presiding over the dele- 
gates, representing 1 10.000 Bcottisb workers. Mr. 
Thomaa Wilson, of the Edinburgh Bakers' Union, 
was appointed president. 

In his address the chairman said that wealth 
production for use ou^ht to be the goal to which 
«11 economic reforms most be directed. De- 
preoBion in trade was hastened by the war from 
which neither the people of this country nor oi 
the Transvaal would gain anything. It was a 
tnattor of great concern that the Press and politi- 
cians at the dictation of a gang of unscrupnlouB 
ttnanciers should by distortion and falsehood gull 
people into the belief that the vox was righteous. 
No amount of heroism would make it just. 



War under Christian RoIfiB. 

In a letter to the Daily Seii-i on Deo. 17, 1900, 
Ur. J. Page IIopps says;— 

• • • " It is startling, too, to be coolly 
told that I ' must see that Lord Roberts is 
one of the gentlest, kindest, most religious- 
minded of men.' I see nothing of the kind, 
notwithstanding the faked little stories about 
CDrly-hesded little girls. His Indian record is 
a haunting misery, and his Booth Afrioii 
proclamations — blends of futile assumptions 
and ferocious threats (carried out) -may yet 
break his reputation when the conaequences 
are seen and felt. He ia going to be welcomed 
as a great hero. What has he done, even with 
his six men to one, and Great Britain, the 
Colonies, and the seas to bock him? Webave 
nothing, absolutely nothing, to be proud of. 
As for ' religion B-minded,' I prefer not to dis- 
cuss it. The less we talk about religion or 
Christianity — or Cbristmas— in this connec- 
tion the better. It is shocking. It ia too 
horrible to think about." 



Peace Conference at CardifT. 

PROTEST AGAINST OUR •' DIS.^STROUS 

AND CRUEL POLICY." 

MOVEMENT FOB CONCILIATION, 



(Manchei 



- Qaardian, Jan 



iry S, 1901.) 



Yesterday what was described in the circalars 
as " a great peace coiifereuce" was held at the 
Cory Hall, Cardiff, with the object of initiating a 
serious attempt to bring tbe present war to an end 
by a policy of conciliation. The conference, which 
was presided over by Mr. H. M, Thompson 
(LiandafF), had been convened by a committee, 
and the attendance waa represeulative of several 
religious, political, industrial, and social organisa- 
tions. Happorting the chairman were Mr. Bry ii 
Roberts, M.P., Mr. D. Lloyd-George, M.P,. Mr. 
Beu Tiliett, and Mr. MackwTieBS (London), vice- 
president ol the Conciliation Committee, white 
letters sympathising with the movement were 
read from the Hon. Philip Stanhope, Mr, Leonard 
Courtncv, Messrs. John Bums, M.I?., D. A. 
Thomas, M.P., Keir Hardie, M.P.. Mr. B. T.Evans. 
U.P., the Bishop of Hereford, and others. 

The Hon. Philip Stanhope wrote : " The mo- 
ment is opportune for meetings of this character, 
as I bolieve that the eyes of the British people are 
at laet being opened to the enormities to which 
they have been unwittingly committed. A policy 
of sordid aggression, digniSed under the name of 
Imperialism, threatens in its development the 
whole fabric of the British Empire." 

Mr, Keir Hardie, M.P-, wrote; "■ • . 
What onr men are now being compelled against 
their will to do is to go on fighting and burning 
farms and slanghtoring, so as to wipe out ail trace 
of nationhood and independence in the Transvaal, 
in order that foreign millionaires may rule, 
oppress, and enslave the blocks, as they openly 
proclaim their intention of doing, and reduce the 
wi^es of white men. It is a horrible Uiing to 
find a, British army employed to destroy freedom 
and lower wages. Surely the nation will speak 
out ere yet it be loo late." 

The Chairman snid that to many thelast twelve 
months had been a lameutable and depressing 
l>eriod, for to the horrors of war hod been snper- 
added the conviction that as a nation we had been 
playing an ignoble, perhajia even a shameful, riile 
in the Btory of history, and that we hod lost moral 
prestige in the world. Thia brought a sense nf 
humiliation deeper even than that which could 
follow a military disaster. • • * 

Mr. Ben Tiltett moved : " That this conference 
of representative men and women f rim the varioua 
districts of South Wales and Monmouthshire 
deeply deplores and oondemna the criminal and 
blundering diplomacy which led to the present 
war in South Africa, and emphatically protests 
against the disastrous and cruel policy of making 
war u]>on helpless women and children, and 
the wanton destruction of farms and the devas- 
tation of the country by Brilish troops." The 
speaker said he believed that the psychological 
moment hod come to offer freedom and good 
government, and to initiate in this country a 
peace movement na a construclive, a humane, 
and a Christian policy. ■ ■ ■ 

Mr. D. Lloyd-George, M.P.. who was warmly 
received, said the resolution was a pretty strong 
one. and should never be adopteil if they had not 
facts to support, i^.. \». «c\V)iM\eA a. wsvijj'i'i A^■*.-^'^J» 
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We were devastatiiifj the coaiitry and making it d. 
desert. Thy Bpeaiter qnoted iu support of this 
statement tlie Siiinilard correspondent's descrip- 
tion of Che desolntioii wrought io the Oi'ati^'e 
Stiver Colonv. Another paper epoke of " the 
charred and blackened coantry, devastated hy the 
red ruin of war, which has no crumb for men nor 
a hiade of grass for cattle." The hon. memlier 
described the action of General Bruce Hamilton 
»t Ventorahnrg when lie burnt down houses, cap- 
tured the supplies, and referred the women and 
ch ildren to the Boers for food as the most fiendish 
act that any rafRan could commit. This was the 
hieher civiliimtion that, we were introducing into 
Africa. The Boers were not to be terriBed in thla 
way. We could not beat them in the field. We 
could not capture them, although we cornered 
them regularly once a week. But wo could let 
them know tliat unless they surrendered their 
wives and their children would die of ntarvation. 
This was not fair fighting ; it was degrading. The 
people who talked of empire—why. the honour of 
no empire was safe in their keeping. What was 
true of the man was also true of the nation, that 
whatever a nation sowed that would it also reap, 
and by sowing devastation and pillage in Africa 
we were not going to reap peace, contentment, and 
prosperity there. The trne Imperialist was the 
man wbo would keep the Empire on the higher 
level. If the Boers surrendered without condi- 
tions their rights as freemen, their independence. 
their citizenship, their Und, they would not as a 
race be worthy to become the citizens of the freest 
Empire under the sun. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Bryn Roberts. M. P. .dealt with the cnusasof 
the war. and justified the description of the 
diplomacy that preceded it as criminal and 
blundering. He quoted Mr. Chamberlain to show 
that the original complaints 4i.gaiiist the Transvaal 
bad reference to internal matters, as to which we 
bad no right to interfere. To make war against a 
coantry in snpport of claims which we ourselves 
admitted we had no right to make was criminal. 
It was argued that the ultimatum had changed all 
this. A large number of Liberals took refuge in 
the issne of the ultimatum, and even the letter of 
the member tor Cardiff in the Times tended in 
that direction. Editors of oo-called religious 
papers were fond of arguing that the ultimatum 
forced ns into war. The ultimatum did nothing 
of the kind It was the necessary and inevitable 
DODteqaeiice of our own declarations. We bad 
been pouring troops into South Africa ever since 
June, 18S9, increasing the number of troops 150 
per cent, between June and September, and it was 
not disgaised that these troops were placed there 
with the view of enforcing our demands upon the 
Transvaal. The Prime Minister had declared 
that, having put our band to the plough, we were 
not going to turn back. That meant war. Mr. Bal- 
four had said that we were going to see this thing 
through. That meant war. Mr. Chamberlain, at 
the Highbury garden party, immediately afl«r 
the prorogation of Parliament, hod spoken of the 
Bands in the glass running down. That meant 
war, and nothing but war. All this happened 
before the Transvaal called up asingle man. at* 

The Boers knew from the London papers that 
Parliament woa to be called together to vote funds 
for a South African expedition, and that the 
reserves were to be called out. Btil! no ultimatum 
name. On the 7th October the Loiiiion Gazelle 
published that notice calling np Parliament. If 
the Boers had neglected all th(»e warnings they 
tvou/il indeed have been the poor ignorant farmers 
tbey bad been called by (he Jingo papers, • • • 



The friends of peace had been too timid, and ho 
was confident that if they had boldly fonght the 
general election on the justice of the war they 
would have done infiinlcly )H>tter. The question 
of the justice of the war had never yet been fonght 
in the country as it ought to be fought. (Applause.) 

The resolution was then put and carried, with 
seven dissentients. 



The Degradation of the Press. 

[Leu'liaii Article, M'inclie*ler Guardian, 
Jtinuary 17, IW2.) 
We pointed on Monday to the harm that must 
inevitably be done by the persistence with which 
a part of our press has for the last six mnnths beea 
urging that Boer prisoners of war should be put to 
death in cold blood. We have now to repeat what 
we then said, oud also to state more fully the facta 
which render it necessary that a protest should be 
made. On October 17. 1000. the London Daily 
TtUprapk, after saying that " the war. broadly 
speaking, is over and done with," went on to say 
of tlie Boer armies, which have, unhappily, held 
our own forces in check ever since : — 

It win probably be fouud that these sullen 
malcontents will go on fighting no long as they 
have a bullet in their lumdoliers, on tjie o3- 
chance of slaying one of their conquerors, 
unless the British authorities make it clear 
that all caught with arms in their hands will 
be shot without mercy, • • • 
The next passage to which we referred on Mon- 
day, and on which we have again to dwell, was 
from the London Standard at October 111, There, 
too, it WBfl declared that " the cumpaign. properly 
sneaking, is at an end." and that the operations 
of the Boer armies were no longer even guerilla 
warfare, but "simply a species of dacoity or 
organised brigandage." After stating that " mili- 
tary opinion in the Transvaal capital " urged that 
any Boer fouud with arms in his hands and with- 
out uniform should be treated as not entitled to 
the immunities of a prisoner of war, the Standard 
went on to snggest " even more drastic measures." 
Any doubt as to the nature of those measures was 
then dispelled by these words: — 

In every rebellion a point is reached at, 
which the services of the Provost Marshal 
became more effective than those of the 
strategist. The prompt and rothiesa punish- 
ment of every insurgent burgher caught in 
deliclit is required. We cannot keep a troop 
of horse outside each Boer farm, but we can 
show its oocnpaot that be risks something 
more than his freedom, or eveo bis property, 
when he takes up arms against the Crown. 
The Statuiard strongly and abusively disputes 
our interpretation of this passage as an expression 
of the same views as those held by its fellow- 
pillar of London Imperialism. We are heartily 
glad, from one point of view, that it does so. For 
it shows that, whatever were its views in October, 
at auy rate it dissents now from the proposal that 
Boer prisoners ought to be put to death. > • ■ 
To make it doubly mlsohievous, this apparent 
of Boer 
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Bpeciul cl&as of prisocierB of war, or of tliam all. as 
criminals liable to capital paniBlimoiit, Ho early 
as August, for iustance. the Morning Pait had 
Baggested that foreign officers in the Boer service 
sbould be killed when caaglit, and the 'llohe hod 
urged that alter a formal annexation of the Trana- 
vaal we should fix a day after which the private 
property of uiy Boers still in the Held should be 
confiscated and they themselves treated ns 
criminals under martial law. On August 20 the 
St. Jamei'i Giiiitie, in an article censuring the 
mildness of Lord Roberts's project for leaving 
some farms unburned, some Boer women and 
children nndeporl«d, and none of them killed. 

It nould be better, and not less humane, to 
clear every district at once. The sympatliieB 
of the country people must be with their own 
countrymen. Besides, the Boers who are in 
arms will imtnrally treat all those who are 
lonnd to aid us as traitors, and coercion will 
be set against coercion. In such case the 
women and children are frequently cmployoil 
to carry messages. Of course they must he 
iacludeil in the mibtary measures and trans 
ported or despatched. • > • 
Bow is Kngland to keep the Boers whom she 
invites to be her citixensfromidentifyingher with 
the type of Englishman who proclaims it to I e 
England's belief that they ore "honudi," " semi- 
savages," ■' cowards," and " utterly withont 
honour," who ought to be " eiterminated'' anil 
treated like pi sgoe -infected rats, that their women 
and children should be " transiiorted or di - 
spatched " and they themselvea shot at once on 
being taken prisoners in the field '.' We are told 
that great mischief is done in Cape Colony by 
false and malignant reports that we maltreat 
prisoners and so forth. The Cape Government is 
trying to put down the spread of such iusinaations. 
But what measnre of success can we hope for its 
efforts while there comes from Ijondoo. to cat 
away the loyalty of the Cape Dntch and to keep 
at boiling- point the animosity of the Boers in Ike 
field, this steady flow of proposals that we should 
cease to fi^'ht like men and that we should turn 
into truth the woi-st slanders that our enemies aim 
at tiB? Nothing more profoundly anti-English 
than this agitation could well be conceived. 

A BETUBN TO THE ABOVE TWO DAYS 
LATER. 

We must again say and prove today that since 
the middle of October there has been raised in a 
part of oar Press a cry for the killing of Boer 

Erisoners in cold blood. We are forced to do this 
V an attack made upon us by the Slmidanl, one 
oi Ole papers from which we had to quote when 
we were urging that the cry should cease. As the 
Standard charges usfortbesecondtimewith" false- 
hood," we must place it beyond any shade of doubt 
that we have been strictly occatMe. For this pur- 
pose we repHnt in full to-dav the original 
of the Smudanl on October IG. our own 
■upon it, the Siaiidnnl'i reply to 
the only other doGument--a recent leic^ram irom 
Sooth Africa— which the Slandanl cites in support 
cf Its case. That is to say, we state it^ case in full. 
B courtesy which it has not paid to us. and we now 
take leave to state our own. which we hope that 
DO one will lake merely on our word, but rather 
test at every point by reference to the documents 
givc[i elsewhere. • • * 



it. What was to be done with those " marauders," 
"desperadoes," "dacoita," "brigands," "fllibuS' 
tering ruflians"? • • • 

We have not, however, any wish either tn hold 
the Stamiard up to scorn, or to piu it down to 
opinions which, at any rate, it does not hold now, 
nor to reply in kind to a reckless charge of 
"falsehood" which should not have soiled a page 
of one of the best of Knglish newspapers, and 
whioh. if we may judge by its honourable and 
frank record in the past, it wi!! sooo heartily 
regret. ■ > ■ 

We are glad. too. to find the Conservative St. 
Jamei'i Qazettt of lost night ranging itself also on 
the same side, and agreeing that our charge agaiost 
a part of the Press, if proved, "would, in tha 
judgment of all right-thinking people, constitute 
a deep disgrace to Che organs of public opinion 
making such a proposal." In the light of that 
statement and of the generally serious and humane 
tone of the article in which it is made, Englislimen 
who were inevitably shocked and repelled by llie 
Si. .laoiu'$ Gmetle'i stalemenlof last August, that 
the Boer women and children must he " trans- 
ported or despatched," will, we think, frankly 
accept the explanation r<ow offered of that unhappy 
utterance. They wiil count the St. Jamn'i (latttU 
with the Standard, among those English journala 
which may be expected to uphold English tradi- 
tions of military oblvalry, as distinct from thoM 
which, like the Daily Teirfiraph. have urged in so 
many words that every Boer prisoner of war we 
take should be shot, or which, like the Pall Mall 
Utuelle of last Tuesday, " would like to believe" 
that Lord Kitchener "has issued orders that no 
prisoners are to be taken, that is to say that no 
quarter is to be given," We do not believe it of 
Lord Kitchener for a moment, nor of any Knglish 
General. • • • 



Hf. Frederic Harrison's Beview of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

(.Vaiif/ifXi-r (iiiiinlwi,. ■hn.uar'j 2, 1901.) 
In his annual address tn the members of the 
Posltivist Society in London last evening, Mr. F. 
Harrison said the new year and the new century 
could hardly be to the iuoat sanguine an occasion 
for unqualiQad exultation, pride, or hope. They 
opened with so many sinister omens, such em- 
barrassing problems, and such depressing burdena 
that all men of sense who loved their country and 
its honour were bound to look the situation boldly 
in the face. When he addressed the Society a 
year ago the outlook was gloomy and the anxieties 
graveTbut there had been no real catastrophe to 
deplore nor anything tn justify extravagant de- 
pression. He recalled Cromwell's words before 
the battle of Dunbar^" Our spirits are comfortable 
though our present condition be as it is " — and said 
we might extrioate ourselves from our dilemma 
if we were wise in time. We had not been wiae. 
A year had passed. We were still waging war 
after lifteen months of incessant fightmg on a 
hundred battlefields spread over on area the ailA 
of Europe. We had 220,000 troops in tbe South 
of Africa, though about one-third were said to b« 
no longer effective, through wounds or dieeasa, and 
whether tbe war was to last another fifteen months 
or flft«en years no man could say— least of all 
those who plunged us into it. ■ • > 

The rival nations, finding England with more on 
her hands than she could manage, one b"! wae, 
chose l,\\e acc»a\oti Xo ^eX. oi wii Vm •«\sa!*.'i'm 
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We had the same perils and difficulties to-day 
that our forefathers had in 1800, hut we no 
longer had the conscionsness of a good cause. A 
far more sinister parallel occurred to his memory 
when, 125 years ago, Great Britain was. engaged 
in a wasting and desolating war on the other side 
•of the Atlantic to crush out colonial indepen- 
dence. • • • 

Then, too, all that was highest and high-minded 
in the British nation — it might have heen a 
«ninority — repudiated the war as supreme folly 
and unspeakahle wrong, whilst the pride of the 
ruling caste and the dogged inertness of the 
mation allowed it to drut from disaster to 
surrender. • • • 

From the occupation of Bloemfontein a gradual 
crescendo of severe measures was announced in 
>the proclamations. • » • 

The Boers had been roused to desperation, and 
the conflagration seemed to have flamed up again 
•as a conflf^ation did when the roof fell in. • • • 

Mr. Harrison enlarged on this aspect of the case, 
4md argued that, in the circumstances, the 
proclamations officially published were acts of 
wanton barbarity and of stupendous folly. * * * 

We should have a new Ireland five times the 
size of that island, with a scattered population of 
•consummate irregular troops, with an aptitude for 
desultory warfare. To suppose that by burning 
their- homes, destroying their villages and stock, 
and carrying off their women and children, we 
"were going to cow and tame these stubborn Dutch 
fighting men into docile subjects of the Queen was 
Wndness and ignorance almost greater than the 
ignorance and blindness in which the war was 
begun and had been carried on. m m m 

There was but one course which could avoid 
that peril, and that was to take measures to re- 
store—as Prince Bismarck did for France in 
1871 — some regular authority in the two Bepublics 
that could negotiate in the name of the Boer 
people, to constitute the two defeated common- 
wealths a protectorate so far as the outside was 
concerned, but with home rule within, and with 
their own not dishonoured flag or flags for them- 
selves ; to bring back the prisoners of war, and 
^enable them and other ruined burghers to rebuild 



and restock their farms, to recall the present 
Viceroy and all those agents of his who were 
identified with the present policy, and make it 
known from the Cape to the Zambesi that 
absolutely impartial men of the type of Lord 
Lawrence and Lord Hipon should henceforth 
represent the Queen. • • • 

Old-age pensions, the re-housing of the working 
classes, poor-law amendment, rural depopulation, 
educational reform — the very names raised a smile, 
for we knew they were never anything but elec- 
tioneering tricks. • • • 

The genius that inspired an Alfred, a Cromwell, 
a Milton, and a Newton was not yet exhausted, 
and if we suffered the evil to prevail it would be 
our own cowardice and indifference that were in 
fault. The reaction must come. Let us trust it 
would not come as a consequence of great national 
disaster or deep-seated public distress. 



Hark Twain (Hr. Clemens) on Morals. 

(Manchester Guardian, April 7, 1900,) 

[Extracts from his examination in literary copy- 
right by a Select Committee of the House of 
Lords. Could the genial American humorist 
have had the war in his mind? It reads 
rather like it. — H. J. O.] 

The evidence of Mr. Clemens was irradiated 
with flashes of his ^uliar humour. The moral law 
ought only to be disregarded, he gravely observed, 
when it was clear that the pecuniary advan- 
tage would be a great one. " The State should 
never lower the standard of morality in this way 
except after deep and prayerful consideration of 
the possible results, and the full persuasion that 
the money gained would be worth more than the 
morals." He added that to steal was only 
j ustifiable on a large scale. As a concrete example, 
he declared that if Great Britain were going to 
annex China he would say, *' That is an immense 
matter, and the financial grandeur of the seizure 
justifies it. Let the morals go; China will be 
better off than she was before, the general world 
will be advantaged, and there's plenty of morals 
left." 



JFor desciHptions of **farnt huitiinfff" 8emi-8tai*vation of women atid 
children^ and other horrors of warfare^ see pages 185—7* 
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Germany Dictates to England. 

(Times, January 6.) 
German Embassy, London, Januart 5, 1900. 
* • * In accordance with instructions 
received, I have the honour to inform your 
Excellency of the above, and, expressly reserving 
any claims for compensation, to request that 
orders may be given for the immediate release of 
the steamer and her cargo, for that portion of her 
cargo which has already been landed to be taken 
on board again, and for no hindrances to be 
placed in the way of the ship continuing her 
voyage to the placea menHoned in her itinerary. 



(Comment on abovs in tfie ^^ Times'^ 
leading article,) 

The correspondence just laid before Parliament 
respecting the action of Her Majesty's naval 
authorities with regard to certain foreign vessels 
is not altogether pleasant reading. There must 
be something wrong when the German Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and the German Ambassador 
in London permit themselves — and, what is much 
more important, are permitted from above — to 
assume the tone and to use the language recorded 
in tYiese pa^ex^. 
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Now comes the complement, five days' later date : — 

The German Emperor on the Increase 

of the Navy. 

{Times, January 10, 1900.) 

Hi m m '*! hope that the events of the 
last few days have convinced more and more 
extensive circles that Germany's honour, as well 
as her interests, must be protected on distant 
seas, and that for this purpose Germany must be 
strong and mighty at sea as well as on land." 



A Humiliating Position for England. 

{Leading article, Manchester Guardian, 
March 14, 1900.) 

It seems that our Government's anxiety to use 
our sea power against the inland Boer Republics 
nearly involved us in a war with Germany last 
January. It will be remembered that the 
Bundesrath, a German mail steamer, was seized 
outside Delagoa Bay at the end of last year. 
Lord Salisbury and Count Hatzfeldt were still 
discussing the propriety of the seizure when, on 
January 4th, news came that another German 
mail steamer, the General, had been seized at 
Aden. On the very next day a brief Note was sent 
to Lord Salisbury by Count Hatzfeldt. • • • 

We were doing very badly in South Africa 
then, and two days later Lord Salisbury sent 
instructions that the General should be im- 
mediately released. He afterwards observed that 
we were guilty of no violation of international 
law, and that the language of the Ambassador 
was unusual ; but he complied first. The legal 
aspect of the seizures was discussed at length in 
these columns at the time. We found that our 
right to search vessels plying between neutral 
ports — the Boer Bepublics have no coastline — 
rested on the doctrine of "continuous voyage," 
against which European Powers had always pro- 
t^ted ; and we thought that ordinary prudence 
dictated that a right so doubtful should be 
exercised with extreme circumspection and only 
on ascertained knowledge, not on mere suspicion. 
• • • 

It was a humiUating position for a British Prime 
Minister, and the merits of the case do not redeem 
the moral weakness displayed. It seems that 
Great Britain under the present Government will 
at one moment maintain a right, abandon at the 
next moment what she still believes to be right 
when it seems likely to lead to trouble, and 
reassert it again when the danger is over. That 
is a dangerous object-lesson to give to the other 
Powers. 



England Pays £29,563 Compensation 
for the Detained German Vessels. 

{Daily Graphic, September 5, 1900.) 

The Narddent^che Allgemeine Zeitung publishes 
the following account of the work done by the 
Anglo-German Commission appointed to settle 
the question of indemnity arising out of the 
detention of German mail and other steamers : — 

,*-- The British Government having admitted its 

^obligation to pay compensation for the detention 

"* of German vessels, and for damages caused 

thereby, a Special Commission, composed of 

British and German members, met in London to 

inquire into the matter. • • 



The decisions of the Commission are aa 
follows: — 

(1) As compensation for the detention of the 
Imperial mail steamers Bundesrath, General^ 
ana Herzog, the German East African Line is to 
receive an indemnity of ^£20,000, together with 
the sum of £5,000 as compensation for those 
interested in the landing of goods. 

(2) For stopping the German barque Hans 
Wagner, a total indemnity of £4,437 ; and 

(3) For the arrest of the German ?jarque Marie^ 
an indemnity of £126. 



Great Britain and the Powers. 

{Standard's Berlin Correspondent, May 17, 1900.) 

The Kreuz Zeitung is the first German paper to 
comment at any length on the speeches made at 
the Primrose League meeting last week, by Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain. Towards th& 
end of its article, it says : — 

The world's sense of justice, which has been 
offended by this war, will make itself felt in some 
way or other. There can be no more talk now 
of an Anglo-American brotherhood. • # • 

The Sultan's voice would find an echo even in 
India, if raised against England, and, of course 
in Afghanistan, where the opinion prevails that 
they have been duped by English politicians. 
But for the crippling of England by the war,. 
Russia's advance would, at anyrate, have been a 
great deal slower and more cautious than it has 
been. 



Lord Rosebery on the Situation. 

(Parliament, February 15, 1900.) 

{The Liberal Magazine, p. 52.) 

But you say, ** This is not a great crisis like 
that. That was a matter of life and death." I 
say this is a matter of life and death. I com- 
pletely adopt the words of the noble lord opposite. 
I do not think the Government have the faintest 
notion of how in the country, in the streets, in 
any place where men congregate, the feeling of 
crisis, of overburdening crisis, of constant danger 
is present to the minds of the people. This is a 
matter of life and death. Suppose — take the 
hypothesis for one moment, though we will not 
admit it for more than a single instant — that you 
should not be victorious in this war. You lose 
South Africa. You could not show your face in 
South Africa. You lose the principal colony of 
your Empire, you lose the most important base you 
have outside these islands. But ii you lose South 
Africa you lose a great deal more than that. The 
noble lord — I again quote his testimony — pointed 
out that, this Empire resting largely on prestige, 
these colonies that have come so enthusiastically 
to our support have done so because they believe 
they are associating themselves with the most 
powerful Empire the world has ever seen. If you 
deprive them of that feeling the life of your 
Empire is short. You will he shut up in these 
islands, one of which I fear does not love you, and 
your Empire outside these islands will br^ik away 
from you, and where it is without defence it wiU 
fall a prey to other nations. In the meantime, 
you, alone with your Fleet, will be in the midst of a 
Europe which has many scores to pay off, and will 
be only too ready to pay them off. If that be not 
a crisis, if that be not a matter of life axid dft»i(X^^ 
I know not yrbsAt \». 
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{Times* Berlin CorrefpondenVs opinUmt 
May 12, 1900.) 

There is, so far as I can discover, absolutely no 
comment in any of the leading German journals 
on Lord Salisbury's speech to the Primrose 
League. There can, however, be no manner of 
doubt that Lord Salisbury manifested political 
wisdom in refusing to ignore elements in the 
European situation which, according to all 
appearances, are destined to become stronger and 
to exercise an important influence in the new 
century. 

The German Navy Bill. 

{Standard*8 Berlin Correttpondent^ June 16^ 1900.) 

The German Emperor signed the German 
Naval Augmentation Bill at Homburg, in the 
Taunus Mountains, yesterday. His Majesty has 
replied individually to the various telegrams of 
congratulation on the passing of the measure. 
His message to the North German Lloyd, at 
Bremen, concludes as follows : — 

Now, however, push on indefatigably, that the 
work begun be soon completed, and then we may 
command peace on the water as weU. 

In a leading article on the passing of the German 
Navy Bill, the Novoe Vremya says: — 

In the present complications of political life, 
it is necessary for every Power that wishes to play 
ail important r6le in the world to have a strong 
Fleet. For example, what could Russia do at this 
moment in China if it did not possess a Fleet ? 
Every State must perpetually loJlow events as 
they occur, and be ready to demonstrate its power 
in any quarter of the globe. For this purpose, 
in most cases a Fleet is necessary, and tne more 
numerous and the stronger it is the better. 



French Opinion on the Situation. 

(Times, May 11, 1900.) 

The Liberie says it is delighted to see the 
war going on because every day increases, as it 
believes, England's embarrassments and dimi- 
nishes her prestige. " The colossus of the clay 
feet has received a blow from which it will not be 
80 easy to recover." 



Italian Opinion of the War. 

(Timet, May 4, 1900.) 

The Novosti says : ** If the Crimean war 
increased the military prestige of England, the 
Transvaal war has exposed all the weak places 
in her armour to the whole world. ♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The nation that has created the idea of a gentle- 
man has nothing to be proud of in the Transvaal 
war. Englishmen, on the contrary, ought to be 
ashamed of it. The opposing forces are now so 
enormously unequal that another victory like the 
one gained over Cronje would not redound to the 
glory and honour of England, but rather increase 
her degradation in the eyes of the whole civilised 
world. If the Boers succeed, unaided, in pro- 
tecting their independence in spite of the 
IndifiFerence of Europe, it will be a triumph 
unexampled in history. * * m m m 

While thus coquetting with England and exciting 

her ambition, Germany is able to arrange her own 

business by the aid of the Transvaal war, which 

is as useful for her purposes as the Hague 

Conference was dangeroaa to them. Had it not 



been for the war it would have been very difficult 
to realise the project for increasing the German 
fleet. 4i * % « >!< 

German neutrality will, therefore, remain un- 
changed till the end, when bitter experience will 
convince the English of the great advantages 
which Germany has reaped for herself out of 
the circumstances of this war.*' 

(Morning Leader, April 25, 1900.) 

To-day's Italic, usually considered as the semi- 
official organ of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
declares that Great Britain was never in so 
dangerous a position as at present. India, with 
famine and plague goading its millions to revolt, 
and with the Russian sword of Damocles ever 
hanging over the Himalayas, is a constant source 
of danger, the Ashanti rising may prove more 
difficult to quell than is anticipated, but the real 
peril which threatens England is the open hostility 
of the whole world in consequence of the present 
mistaken war. This state of things shows the 
folly of England's splendid isolation, and should 
prove a salutary lesson to other Powers. The 
value of alliances is now being proved in a 
striking manner by the great industrial renais- 
sance of France, which is mainly due to the 
Franco- Russian Alliance, and but for the Triple 
Alliance Italy would have fared badly after her 
Abyssinian disasters. It is to be hoped, concludes 
the Italie, that England will understand, before it 
is too late, the necessity of making friends, a 
policy infinitely preferable to and safer than that 
of trying to knock down foes. England should 
remember the Scriptural warning, " Yes soli I*' 
Woe to him who is alone ! 



Anglo-Russian Relations. 

(Morning Poft^t Russian Correspondent, 
June 8, 1900.) 

The Novoe Vranya is admittedly the most 
important journal in Russia. That it has for 
months past done its best to stir up ill-feeling 
both in Russia and elsewhere against Great 
Britain must be generally known to readers of the 
Morning Post. How persistent its efforts have 
been is clearly shown by the following facts: 
Between the 1st of January and the 4th of June 
inclusive of this year the Novoe Vremya has 
appeared on a hundred and fifty days. Each 
day, like most other Russian journals, it contains 
an article which is in every sense the leading 
article of the paper. On no less than one hun- 
dred and nineteen of the one hundred and fifty 
days this leading article has been devoted either 
to the war in South Africa or to other matters 
directly concerning Great Britain. It is safe to 
assert that every one of these hundred and nine- 
teen articles has been written in a spirit of intense 
hostility towards the British people. The 
Novoe Vremya, in fact, aided by its correspondent 
in London, has systematiciJly misrepresented the 
policy and action of the British Government in 
every part of the world. It has reproduced and 
indorsed nearly every calumny with which the 
"gutter press" of Europe and America has 
assailed British statesmen, generals, and soldiers. 

It has endeavoured to discredit the loyalty of the 
British Colonies and of India. It has exulted in 
every check which the British Army has sustained, 
and it has either denied or depreciated every 
British success. It has done its utmost to indace 
the Governments both of Russia and of other 
countries to take action on behalf of the Boers, or 
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nther agaiDst Great Britain, and it ha* oq- 
donbtedly achieved Bome saccess in bringing to 
the BDrfaoe and etimnlating in St. pBterebnrg and 
MoBcow a feehng of bitter animoaity toward 
Or«at Britain and ber people. It ii ovidently 
dstermiued that this animosity ghoald not die otlt. 
since its tone is now aa violently hoatile as at any 
time since the commencenieDt of the war in Bonth 
Africa. 

Raasia Approaches India. 

{Standard't Rmiian Corrapondtnt, May 15, 1900.) 
The JRossia to-day contends that the Czar's 
Oovemment is committing a grave mistake in 1 
not profiting by the Transvaal war to force Great 
Britain to come to tenuB with Russia at the I 
difFerenl points where tlieir iDteresta are at 
variance. BasBian troops, it urges, ought to 
occupy Herat. This could be easily effected, and 
the pretence of a BuBaioa force there would keep 
EugUnd in constant aniietj for the safety of 
India. Further, Bussia should organise Naval 
measures in conjunction with other Powers which 
desire to prevent Great Britain from continually 
violating International law and the laws of 
equity, lot (he purpose of threatening the English 
tnaritime oommuuicationB and over-sea trade. 

Russia and Korea. 

{SUndard'i Ituaiian Corrttpandent. June 16, 1900.'. 
The Novoe Vretnya and the Vietlamoati 

Minine quite a bellicose tone towards England on 
the question of Korea. The Utter journal aa-ye that 
Bussia fully foresaw the difficulty which England 
is now attempting to raise in the path of her 
expansive polioy in the Far East, and is just as 
fully prepared and determincKi to sweep that 
obstruction aside, and, in case of need, by force. 
" As a matter of fact," adds Prince Ukhtomsky's 
organ, "the opportunity for the assertion of onr i 
superior olaims in Korea, for which we have so 
long waited, has now arrived. That Power 
which would now resist by force the arrogant 
pretensions of Great Britain has little to fear. 
It will have to reckon only with the depleted 
remnant of about eighteen thoasand bayonets 
and sabres and thirty-six guns. England's Army 
is for the present locked up in South Africa, 
where it is now scoring bloodless victories ; but 
England most not expect to win those kind of 
victories elsewhere. The Far East will very 
shortly become the focus of varied and con- 
tentious International interests. As already 
said, Russia has clearly foreseen this for some 
time past, and is prepared to defend her interests 
in that region against all comers and at all costs. 
Russia's policy in Eastern Asia is, in fact, antsr- ' 
ing upon a. new and active phase, and this i 
country is excellently prepared for all the ulterior 1 
issues which that premeditated new departare 
may involve." 

BuBsia Profits by Our Diffloulties. 

(from a leading article, Time/, May 18, 1900.) 
• • • Thus KuBsia acfjuires " an exclnsive 
settlement for her naval needs," as our correspon- 
dent puts it. Hhe gaine posseBBion of the finest 
harbour in Korea, practically half way between 
her old naval base at Vladivostok and her new one 
»t Port Arthur, t . . It is to be observed 
that the recent developments in Korea have token ' 



place while it was supposed that the power of the 
British Empire was hampered by the war in 
South Africa. ... All these results were 
opposed to British interests, and ought to have 
been foreseen by those ontmsted with the conduct 
of British policy. . • . Until clear evidence 
has been given that this country does not mean to 
be trifled with, we cannot expect other nations (o 
believe in our eamestaeBs or to be convinced that 
theycanrely on our assistance in the hour of need. 

BuBsia and Afghanistan. 

{Tim*»' Buuian Corrttpondent, April 17. 1900.) 
Recent newspaper speculationB about Russian 
designs with regard to Herat and the probable 
attitude of the Ameer have not passed unnoticed 
at Cabul. The Ameer, in an autograph letter to 
a trusted servant, whioh he permitted to be passed 
on to the Civil and Military GaitUe, Lahore, says 
that during the last few years he has been aub. 
jected to all kinds of rumours on the part of the 
British public, and adds : " Now, when Afghanis- 
tan is overwhelmed on all sides, (he British 
Government does not seem to take any intercBt 
and enjoys the pride of aloofness and reserve. 
Whenever I have suggested some check upon 
RuBsian aggression since the delimitation of the 
BusBO-Atghan boundary, I have had no response 
from the Oovemment of India except the sug. 
geation that Afghanistan might consent to the 
construction of railways and t^egrapha within ber 
territories. This is impossible from the Afghan 
point of view, as they consider that such a step 
would be the means o'f their ruin, Notwithatand. 
ing all these troubles I have proved during (he 
past 21 years the firm ally of the British Govern. 
ment, but now at the lost moment I must inform 
my powerful ally, the Government of India, that 
the present i^ a time for deeds, not for talk." 

Persia and Afghanistan. 

(Timet' Vienna Corrrtpondmt, May 14. 1900.) 
According to trustworthy intelligence received 
in Vienna, affairs in Persia are rapidly taking a 
turn which, bo far as England is concerned, is 
calculated to inspire apprehenBion. Russia is 
positively master of the situation. The Grand 
Visier. formerly a friend of England, has become 
her bittor enemy. There ia also reason to believe 
that the Ameer is dissatisfied with hia British 
patrons. The attitude of Russia cauBes him great 
aniiety. Without going into details, it may be 
said that he would like England to do impossible 
things on altogether impossible lines for his pro- 
tection. Meeting with a refusal, he is much 
incensed with the British authorities and declines 
to take such precautionary measures as the latter 
hold to be possible and formally recommend. 



The Danger to India trom Russia. 

{Manchetler Guardian, Jane 13, 1900.) 
In a paper read yesterday before the East India 
Asaociation, London, Mr, Archibald Colquhoun 
described the " slow but stendy " movement of 
Russia towards India. She wsa now almost at 
the gates of Herat, and he regarded the seizure 
of that town as a far from remote contingency. 
He Bilvocated a policy of active defence, which 
would comprise the occunabia& itt. Cnia-^ kc^ 
CandsliU: aii& \i'be e«\A>Q\v«n'aie(i.V aV <sa.'>:^i«^J». '^'n 
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the Hinda Kush, with the right to make farther 
advance when necessary. He would open np 
communications holdly throughout Afghanistan 
and develop trade relations with the natives ; and 
with this view he suggested the construction of a 
series of strategic-commercial railways. The 
title of Mr. Colquhoun's paper was ** Aighanistan 
the Key to India." 



The Defence of India. 

(StandanVs Berlin CorreApondentf June 2^ 1900.) 

The officers of the Russian General Staff at 
Tiflis, Tashkend, and most of the other Russian 
garrisons in Asia, are said to he devoting much 
energy to a study of the problem of a Russian 
invasion of India. There are regular weekly 
lectures and conferences on the subject, often 
under the officers in command. According to 
the Tiflis Kavkas, Captain Schemensky recently 
made the following remarks in a lecture to 
officers : — 

*• We Russians have a historical account with 
England, and are the nearest neighbours to 
the Indian peoi^le. Our interest in all that 
happens beyond onr Central Asiatic frontier is, 
therefore, far greater than that of any other 
nation. An event like the last war on the North- 
western Frontier deserves our keenest attention 
and profoundest study, from three points of 
view, which I recommend to your most careful 
attention. Firstly, you must consider the causes 
of the insurrection of the mountain tribes against 
the British suzerainty. Secondly, we must 
ascertain the changes brought about by that war 
on the other side of our frontiers. After having 
thoroughly studied these problems, we shall know 
what cnanges should be made in our own war 
plan, in case we have to undertake military 
operations against England in the same region. 
T^iirdly, ana this is the most important, wo 
must study the military and fighting capabilities 
both of the Indo-British troops and of those of 
the inhabitants we shall meet whenever our 
time for settling our 'historical account* with 
England comes." 



Russia's Opportunity. 

{Westminster'jGazette, May 18, 1900.) 

One cannot withhold a tribute of admiration 
from the political advisers of the Czar. Their 
intelligent anticipation of events before they occur 
and their capacity for putting things through in 
the swift and silent manner which reduces opposi- 
tion to a belated protest against accomplished 
facts, are qualities which, as Mr. Jesse Collings 
might truly say, we "envy, because we do not 
possess." • • • At the beginning of the 
year a well-known Russian diplomatist was asked 
if there was any danger that his country would 
attempt to interfere with our proceedings in South 
Africa. *' Interfere ! " he replied. *' Why in the 
world should we do anything to alter a state of 
affairs which is so eminently to our advantage? 
The longer Great Britain is kept occupied in 
South Mrica, the better for us. It would be 
madness to intervene." » • • In January 
last we learnt that Russia had obtained loan 
and lailway concessions which, according to The 
TivMs^ St. Petersburg correspondent, "placed 
Persia entirely at her mercy in the immediate 
fa tare." 



Russia All Powerful in Abyssinia. 

(Daily News* RtUiian Corretpondent, May 15, 1900.) 

The medical corps which accompanied the 
Russian Diplomatic Mission to Abyssinia three 
years ago, and has now returned with the latter 
to Russia, will in a few months again proceed to 
the court of the Negus, with the permission of 
the Russian Government, to enter the service of 
Menelik. This medical corps, consisting of about 
fifteen persons, has already established several 
hospitals on the European system in Menelik's 
dominions. The wife of M. Vlassoff, the Russian 
diplomatic agent, an English lady, died last year 
at Adis Abbeba, and received a kind of State 
funeral by the courteous command of the Negus. 
According to the statements of some of M. 
Vlassoff's staff, Russia's influence is now all- 
powerful in Abyssinia, and it is understood that 
the Negus is pledged to support her in securing a 
port in the Red Sea. 



What the OoYernment's Supporters 

Think. 

(The Globe, September 14, 1900.) 

The decadence of our power in the Far East has 
proceeded with startling rapidity, but the ground 
which we have lost since the commencement of 
the present outbreak is out of all proportion to the 
events of the last six years. Only as recently as 
June the lead was taken as a matter of course by 
the British Admiral at the coast, while the 
utterances of the British Minister at Peking were 
accepted as representative of the whole foreign 
community. To-day the name of Sir Claude 
Macdonald seems to have passed out of history, 
the British army is being subjected to the most 
humiliating treatment, and the British Greneral is 
left without a policy, and apparently without in- 
structions. 

To crown all, as was pointed out by a naval 
correspondent in these columns a few days ago» 
our Fleet in Chinese waters is actually inferior in 
battle strength to that of Germany. We possess 
65 per cent, of the trade in China : we are credited 
with the most powerful fleet in the world, and yet 
in the throes of this crisis the Government is 
apparently afraid to put it in evidence. Every 
letter that comes from the East bears testimony to 
the dismay and indignation which are filling the 
breasts of our countrymen as they gaze on the 
miserable spectacle of weakness and vacillation 
which is being exhibited before their eyes. 



Russia and British Interests. 

(Manchester Guardian, January 5, 1901.) 

" Times " Telegrams : per Press Association. 

[Copyright.] 

• • « The negligence of our interests in 
Northern China and the conciliatory attitude 
adopted by the British in the railway negotiations 
in St. Petersburg have resulted in creating the 
following situation : — Russia is strongly installed 
at Shan-Hai-Ewan, which commands the winter 
approaches to Pekin. Russia holds Newchwang. 
Russia is in possession of the railway from Shan- 
Hai-Kwan to Newchwang, the freight and Aumingif 
of which are mortgaged to Brituh bon^oldem. 
Russia, from Shan-Hai-Ewan, can construct 
through easy country over 204 miles of railway 
bringing her to Pekin. 
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The Penalties of the War. 

tDaity CkroRUlt. A-m/tmber 9, 1900.) 
If tlie report that is sent by Beat«r from Tientsin 
is correct, the BaBBJacB hftve beaten e\»n their 
own record in l&nd-grabbing uid cont«mptQona 
disregard of British interests. The land which 
they have anneied " by right of conquest " already 
belonged to English subjects by right of puroliaae. 
It is psrt of the famons Bhanhaikw&n railway, 
about which there has already been so much in- 
temvtional jealousy and unpleasantness. It was 
engineered and built by Mr. Kinder, a British 
subject, and between two and three millions of 
British capital were sul»cribed for its construction, 
and now fiiissia calmly annexes it, and declares 
that " unless the foreign (i.r., British) owners of 
the land immediately deposit documents proving 
their ownership, no claim will be entertained." 

This insolent announcement is alone sufficient 
to show how mach our prestige has been allowed 
to sink in China by Lord Salisbury's policy of 
masterly inactivity; it has come to this at last, 
that Englishmen in the East declare that it has 
become a positive disadvantage, instead of (he 
prondeat of boasts, to be a British subject : but 
we oannot believe that even oar sapioe Govern- 
ment will allow such a piece of insolenb fihbuster- 
ing to go unrebnked. 

" Owing to Odf Entan^ements 
Elsewhere." 

(Daily ChronicU, January 13, 1901.) 
Having quietly swallowed Manchuria, after all 
her protestations to the contrary, is Russia now 
^olng to eat np the railway which is the most 
important approach for trade to the sonthem eii- 
truice of the province '? The New-uhwang and 
8han-hai-Kwan Railway, running round nearly 
(he whole Gnit of Liao-Toog, and connected with 
the railway to Tako, Tientsin, and Peking, is 
nominally part of the Chinese railway system, 
and come* nnder Chinese government, but as a 
matter of fact it is owned by British bondholders, 
who advanced the capital for its construction. 

Thus it is something more than a romour now, 
as we show in another column, that Lord Salis- 
bury, by one of those graceful acts by which he 
has woo the favonr of foreign Courts and reduced 
the influence of bis country, has conceded the 
possession of the railway to Bussia. This could 
only mean that Bussia has persisted on posaeaaing 
it, and that, owing to onr entanglements elsewbere, 
we have not the strength to back onr diplomacy. 

It is but one step further on their steady ad- 
vance to supremacy io Peking and the whole of 
Northern China. And we must look on and be 
content to see another door slammed in our face. 



Bitter Attacks in the Russian Press. 

(Daily A'ocn, January H. 1901.) 
The Vitdoinotti , Bourir Gaittle, A'ocuird'. and 
Sviit all adojpt the same commiserative tone and 
tenoilr,and in almost identically conceived articles. 
iu discussing the "impasse" to which England 
has been rednced in South Africa and relatively 
in China. The world-wide prestige which the 
great Western Power formerly enjoyed is. they 
Bay,a rapidly vanishing quantity. The Panslavist 
Svitt concludes with tbe exclamation : " What an 



insupportable shame and humiliation it must be 
for a proud and arrogant nation like Britain to 
know that the misfortunes which are now crowd- 
ing upoQ and sinking it. give the most unalloyed 
gratification and joy to all the peoples of the earth, 
whose cordial detestation it bos amply earned." 

Hf. W. Mather, H.P., on the Oovern- 
ment's Policy. 

{Mitncbftrr Ciinrdinn, A'lniifl 13. 1900 ) 
Mr. William Mather. M.P., on Saturday opened 
a new Liberal Club at Haslingdeo. in the Kossen- 
dale Division. The building occupies a prominent 
position at tbe junction of Manchester Road and 
Park Street, and has cost about £3,00a. 

Mr. Mather said : Notwithstanding all tbe pre' 
dictions which had been mode, notwithstanding 
the enormous forces put forward, the uneiampled 
bravery and fortitude of our army, we were still 
straggling in the midst of that " slough of 
despond " into which we had entered in South 
Africa. He hoped that very soon^before Christ- 
mas, at any rate— there would be a cessation o( 
war ; that there would be peace we coald not 
expect, that there would be content was impossible. 
But at least there might be a cessation of the 
terrible slaughter which had been going on daring 
the past SIX months, and some relief, he hoped, to 
the thoasands of our fellow -country men who were 
suffering from fever or from privations and injuries. 
The House of Commons hod been moved during 
the last few weeks with a thrill almost of terror 
by tbe revelations which had been made con- 
cerning the medical staff and the want of medical 
provision for the wounded and diseased in the 
army. A condition of things had been revealed 
from which their very souls had revolted, but the 
evidence came so straight and strong, and there 
was such real earnestness on the part of those 
who revealed these things, that the Government 
had been compelled to appoint a Commisi ' 






mquiry i 



the matter. This, he 



trusted, would soon beachapter closed, when oi 
the war ceased, and then would come the time for 
healing not only the wounds and sores of our 
soldiers, and of those who had made sacrifices out 
there for us, but also the wounds which this war 
wonld have left deep and sore in the heart of 
South Africa. 

In Cape Colony we had a Dutch population 
absolutely loyal and devoted to England, and 
anxious to bear their share in tbe government of 
the colony. These men had stood by us in the 
midst of great temptation. Some of them who 
were on the frontier had, no doubt, been led away 
by their sympathy with their fellow-countrymen. 
but to these we should have todeal out very oentla 
punishment, in the hojw that the enormous change 
which would now take place in the Dutch popu- 
lation outside Cape Colony might be accepted by 
the people from a feeling that mercy, justice, 
liberality, and righteonsneBS wonld be brought 
into play to make them happy under what must, 
of course, be the paramount inSuence and control 
of the Britisl) Crown. (Hear, hear.) 

These events, however, had brought upon us a 
terrible load to bear in the fnture. Already we 
bad an income-tax of Is. in the £, and it might 
be 2s. before long, when we began to pay back the 
money which we liad borrowed. At present, 
borrowing was tbe order of the day with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; he had raised very 
little monev on taxation. When tbe Government 
came to ga\h»o'ttt\ewraK.*B\\'.dT>"'S.\wA.'wi«««B^, 
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then it would be found that the money would 
have to come out of the pockets of the people ; 
everybody would have to contribute his quota, 
directly or indirectly, to pay this debt which had 
been accumulating. 

But in addition to the present enormous demand 
upon our resources, there bad been another demand 
sprung upon us in connection with China, not alto- 
gether without warning. Unfortunately, England 
was not in a good position to take a commanding 
place in relation to this great international move- 
ment which was going on in China. We had to 
take a back seat, and play second fiddle, whereas 
at the end of 1895 we might have played first fiddle 
anywhere. (Hear, hear.) But, having indulged 
in an expenditure of a hundred millions, to say 
nothing of tbe terrible loss of life, we were unable 
to take our proper position in China, and whilst 
English infiuence had been paramount there for 
many years, we now saw a German appointed to 
the command of the allied forces. We had done for 
the Chinese what no other nation had attempted 
to do, and we deserved to have the leader's place 
in the regeneration of that empire. But we were 
out of it, and Germany, with the least influence 
of any country in Europe, was going to take our 
place. He did not object to it, but there was the 
fact that Germany, for the first time in history, 
had taken the place of England in China, and 
when once she had got that place it was not to be 
expected that she would give it up easily. 

There were other indications that England had 
lost a great deal of her moral prestige in the 
world. He had recently attended a conference in 
Paris of representatives of the parliaments of the 
various countries, and he found that in the 
opinion of these men England had lost enormously 
the old moral force which she used to have. One 
orator declared that all the other nations had, 
until recently, looked to England as the heroic 
country, daring to be just and to do the right, 
sacrificing everything for the cause she held to be 
true, but that now they felt that their great 
example had fallen, that their old model had 
deceived them, and that they could no longer 
speak of England as the hero of the world. 



Lord Rosebery's Anxiety. 

{Daily Telegraph, July 28, 1900.) 

The Earl of ROSEBERY : I much regret that 
the noble marquis (Lord Salisbury) has imported 
so much heat into his reply. • • • 

The noble marquis wishes us to go home and 
read that speech in its entirety. I do not think 
I should sleep to-night if I did. (Laughter.) At 
any rate, I do not propose to take that course. 
What the noble marquis said was that, although 
the attitudes of the Governments of the Continent 
were essentially correct, yet they were the dams 
to a flood of public opinion hostile to this country, 
which might at any moment break down those 
dams and sweep in a torrent— I think the metaphor 
is his own— against the rocks of these islands. If 
that be the condition of things, and no one can 
put his foot on the Continent of Europe anywhere 
without knowing that that is the condition of 
things, and that we are surrounded with an 
atmosphere of hatred unprecedented in the history 
of this country— if that be the condition of things, 
the conclusion of the noble marquis is totally in- 
adequate. 

I know it is said, on high authority, that we are 
only hated because we are so strong, the argument 
apparently heing that under former Governments 



we were feeble and beloved ; but that, because we 
are so strong, because we have so vast a body of 
our national resources locked up 7,000 miles away, 
and because we have a prospect of another great 
body of our national resources being locked up still 
farther away, we are now hated. Suppose we are 
hated, and not so strong ? On what does our 
strength rest ? What are the assurances we have 
that we are so strong ? The noble marquises as- 
surances on that point carry no conviction to my 
mind. » • * 

I would not limit the wish to a reassurance on 
military affairs. I should be glad to know that 
the admirals of our fleet — say, in the Mediter- 
ranean, for example— are quite satisfied as to our 
preparedness for contingencies. God grant that 
they may not occur, but the facts to which the 
noble marquis has called our attention are 
matters of pubUc notoriety. Speeches will not 
remove them or get over them, and I venture to 
say it is the opinion of the vast majority of the 
community that a few reassuring words founded 
on expert knowledge with regard to our prepared- 
ness would be a prof ound consolation to the people 
of this country. (Cheers.) 



Home Defence. 

SCATHING CRITICISM BY LORD 
WOLSELEY. 

(Daily 'Telegraph, August 17, 1900.) 

Yesterday's operations on the Fox Hills, Alder- 
shot, in which nearly the whole of the troops in 
garrison and the Volunteers encamped at Brook- 
wood took part, will long be remembered by all 
concerned, first by reason of the presence of Lord 
Wolseley, the Commander-in-Chief, by whose 
command the operations took place, and then 
from the fact that they are to be, according to 
Lord Wolseley's statement, the last big operations 
that are to be held in the district for some time to 
come. • • » 

After visiting all the principal positions in the 
schemes, he ordered the ^' Cease fire " to sound at 
ten, and when the commanding officers had as- 
sembled, and both sides had explained their object 
and work, he made some stirring remarks * * 4t 
He had not been favourably struck with the 
manner in which the operations had been con- 
ducted. « 41 * 

He knew General Montgomery Moore and his 
Staff were doing all that was possible in this 
direction, and great difficulties had to be overcome, 
by reason of the great and frequent changes that 
had continually taken place in the Staff and 
troops ; yet he was compelled to say without 
disparagement to the officers he was addressing, 
that the Army Corps that was engaged in the 
operations that day — some 30,000 men — was not 
in a condition which would warrant it being sent 
abroad as fit to take the field. In conclusion, he 
hoped they would all bear his remarks in mind, 
and endeavour to improve the troops under their 
command. 



Complimentary Dinner at the New 

Reform Club. 

{Wetftminster Gazette, January 18, 1901.) 

Mr. Lloyd-George, speaking last evening as the 
guest of the New Reform Club, maintained that 
if the public knew now what was yet in store for 
them, even now they would put an end to this 
horror in South Africa. * * * 
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They were told that to give up fighting would 
be an indication of weakness, and would be 
reckoned as such by every country in the world. 
But in business it was the strong man who, when 
he got mto a concern that disappointed his ex- 
pectations, was able to ** cat his loss." (Hear, 
hear.) The weak man went on declining to face 
the possibility of disaster, doling out cheques, and 
expecting that some time the enterprise would 
turn the corner. It was the same with nations. 
It was the strong nation and the strong ruler who 
could face the whole possibilities and say, " It is 
not worth the cost." (Cheers.) 

Mr. Lloyd-George severely assailed Sir Henry 
Fowler. Sir Henry Fowler, in a most bellicose 
speech, said we must fight it out, whatever the cost, 
even if we had to face Europe to do it. (Laughter.) 
That was the finest bit of Jingo ranting he had 
seen for a long time. It would make a great im- 
pression if it came from anyone eke. He had a 
biting tongue, but a very quiet sword. He wanted 
to fight, but had never acted on his own advice. 
In the Midlands he was general in command for 
the Liberal party, and had always distinguished 
himself by running away from the enemy. For 
sixteen years he had existed there under the pro- 
tection of the white flag. (Laughter.) . 

The Eclipse of Humour. 

By John A. Hoii80N. 
(Democracy^ January 19, 1901.) 

With the abandonment of a sane, constant, 
rational judgment the Jingo looses all true sense 
of humour, and thus exhibits one more distinctive 
sign of savagery. A fool public that will swallow 
each new mass of falsehood from the recently- 
detected liars of the press, that will belaud with 
adulation the very generals who have been ofiicially 
discredited, that will commend the perfection of 
military commissariat and hospitals upon the 
interested testimony of the very officials whose 
conduct is called in question, while they ignore 
the detailed, unprejudiced evidence of their own 
half-starved and neglected relatives at the front, 
that will abuse the courage and the prowess of 
their foe at the very time they are boasting the 
soldierly qualities of those who fail to conquer 
them — a public that does all this, and stands half- 
indignant, half -incredulous, when it is exhibited 
as a laughing-stock to the civilised peoples of the 
world, could surely a£ford no more convincing 
proof of its mental collapse. • • • 

When Lord Roberts, on March 11th, addressed 
to the Presidents of the two Hepublics his protest 
against the use of " explosive " bullets, condemning 
them as a " disgrace to any civilised Pow^r," he 
must have known (1) That Mr. Treves and other 
eminent surgeons had not only denied the use of 
'* explosive " bullets, but had reported : '* It is 
evident from their [*.«., the Boers'] wounds that 
the Lee-Metford is not so merciful as the Mauser ; 
(2) that mark iv. or Dum-dum bullets had been in 
use by our troops when their ammunition had 
been taken, and (3) that the Webley expansive 
revolver-bullet had been in general use at Elands- 
laagte and elsewhere until a War Office order was 
issued, dated March 28th, prohibiting its use 
• until further orders.' " » • # 

Considering our difficulty in tackling our tiny 
adversary, it might appear somewhat mean, as 
well as irrelevant, to abuse him for his smallness ; 
but such meanness and irrelevance belong to the 
Jingo spirit, and furnish to bystanders its most ex- 
quisite numour. • • • 

There is a full page of the Biyeloic Papers bear- 
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ing on the Mexican War which merits study for 
its minute exposure of the sort of humour which 
our conduct is just now providing for the gaiety 
of nations : — 

*' Afore I came away from home I had a strong 

persuasion 
That Mexicans worn't human beans, an ourang 

outang nation, 
A sort of folks a chap could kill an' never dream 

on't arter. 
No more'n a fellow'd dream o' pigs that he hed 

hed to slarter. 
I'd an idee that they were built arter the darkee 

fashion all. 
An' kickin' coloured folks about, you know, 's a 

kind o' national ; 
But wen I jined I worn't so wise ez that air 

Queen o* Sheeby, 
Fer, come to look at' em, they ain't much 

diff'rent from what we be." 
• • • 
He sez they\l otigh^ to xtan^ right up an let us pop 

'<•/» fairly 
(Guess when he ketches 'em at thet, he'll hev to 

git up airly). 
Thet our nation^s bigger *n theirn an' so its rights 

air bigger, 
An^ thet it^s all to make ^ em free that ice airpullin* 

trigger. • • • 

The bankruptcy of national humour is, however, 
best exhibited in two convictions obstinately 
planted in the Jingo mind. The first is a general 
belief in the "badness" of the Boer, of such sort 
that, when an inventive Press produces any new 
specific but unsupported charge, as of shooting 
prisoners, poisoning wells, firing on ambulances, 
we know that it is true, because it is just the sort 
of thing " the wicked Boer would do." 

*' Never forget to slander those you have 
wronged." This self- protective instinct in a 
nation which has reached a certain stage in the 
evolution of morals is aptly illustrated by Mr. 
Gilbert Murray in the following fable : — 

"Consider the fowls of the air. A very 
pretty small bird, the great Tit, when hungry, 
will lift up its beak, split open its brother's 
head, and proceed to eat his brains. It might 
then be satisfied, think you? Not at all! 
It has a moral nature, you must please to 
remember, which demands to be satisfied as 
well as the physical. When it has finished 
its brother's brains, it first gets very angry 
and pecks the dead body ; then it flies off to 
a tree and exults. What is it angry with, and 
why does it exult ? It is angry with the pro- 
found wickedness of that brother, in conse- 
quence of which it was obliged to kill him ; it 
exults in the thought of its own courage, 
firmness, justice, moderation, generosity, and 
domestic sweetness."* 

Depend upon it, the comedy thus provided is 
not lost upon our continental neighbours, and it- 
helps to swell the humour of another of our Jingo 
attitudes — our claim that the achievements of our 
arms in South Africa redound to the military 
prestige of the Empire. ' ' See how all our Colonies 
rally round us, how brave and enduring are our 
soldiers, how skilful our commissariat, how 
scientific our generalship, how firm and successful 
our career of conquest." • • • 

The Jingo spirit is a blind fury, which disables 
a nation from getting outside itself, or recognising 
the impartial spectator in another 
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Maligning the Enemy and Repressing 

Free Speech. 

The Enemy. 

Unschooled in Letters and in Arts unversed ; 

Ignorant of Empire; bounded in their view 

By the lone billowing veldt where they upgrew 

Amid great silences; a people nursed 

Apart, the far- sown seed of them that erst 

Not Alva's sword could tame; now, blindly hurled 

Against the march of the majestic world, 

They fight and die, with dauntless bosoms curst. 

Crazed, if you will ; demented, not to yield 
Ere all is reft! Y''et, mad though these may be. 
They have striven as noblest Englishmen did use 
To strive for freedom: and no Briton he. 
Who to such valour in a desperate field 
A knightly salutation can refuse. 

William Watson. 

Some blind followers of a blind Government are so short of excuses for the 
present unhappy state of affairs that they resort to flinging at the enemy all kinds of 
opprobrious charges, ranging from the comparatively harmless one of their being 
"dirty," to the more serious ones of their being but slightly removed from ** savages and 
fiends." It is not worth while wasting time on the former charge, as, even if true 
(see Daily News Special Correspondent, page 138), it is of no moment, as we do not 
exterminate all the ** dirty" people in our own country; but the latter allegations, 
imless disproved, might serve the purpose of solacing the conscience of those who are in 
any way uncomfortable as to the justice of our present policy. 

In the early part of the war we frequently read paragraphs of news unfavourable 
to our arms which were often headed " Those lying Boers again." In these the enemy 
were charged with misrepresenting their losses (not a serious ofifence if well founded, 
which it has proved not to be) ; of firing on the red cross ; of abusing the white flag ; 
of maltreating prisoners ; of using explosive and poisoned bullets ; and a host of other 
things ; and because they had too much sense to come out into the open and fight pitched 
battles with us when we were in the relative proportions of three or four — aye, even up 
to ten — against one, they were called ** cowards." 

That brilliant young War Correspondent, Mr. Winston Churchill, M.P., called 
South Africa " this land of lies," and time has since shown the correctness of his 
description. 

A few of the opinions and testimonials of the Army, from Generals to Privates, 
along with those of War Correspondents, Surgeons, and other non-combatants, are 
given in this Section, and should help to disabuse our minds of these slanderous charges. 
The letters of officers unfortunately rarely find their way into the newspapers, other- 
wise we should learn, no doubt, more of the same feeling that finds expression in the 
simple and natural language oi the out- spoken ** Tommy Atkins." 
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The following extracts will indicate the kind of slander referred to : — 

{From Leading Article of Manchester (ruardiany Jan. Ty 1901.) 

* * * A few months after the war hegan there was general agreement ahout 
the Boer character among the guides of Imperialist thought. For example, the 
Pall Mall Gazette said of the Boer that " He is, in short, a semi-savage, who simply 
does not understand, and cannot be expected to understand, the distinction between 
honourable warfare and mere assassination." About the same time the Morning 
Post described the typical Boer as follows : " The Boer has been doing his utmost 
since we came in contact with him in this war to teach us that he is utterly without 
honour, that he is double-faced as Janus, and that, as with a pickpocket or a burglar 
so with him, there is nothing so creditable as * slimness ' — especially towards a 
Rooinek." It then proceeded to charge the whole Boer race with being addicted to 
treachery, inhumanity, perjurj' and murder. The Daily Mail described the Boers 
as '* hounds,** whose code of conduct in war was ** so devilish as to disentitle them 
to be considered civilised beings,'* and the Anglo-Indian Planters' Gazette endorsed 
this view, and went on to say of the average Boer : "not only should he be slain, but 
slain with the r;ame ruthlessness that they slay a plague-infected rat. Exeter Hall 
may shriek, but blood there will be, and plenty of it, and the more the better. The 
Boer resistance wiU further this plan, and enable us to find the excuse that Imperial 
Great Britain is fiercely anxious for — the excuse to blot the Boers out as a nation, to 
turn their land into a vast shambles, and remove their name from the muster-roll of 
South Africa." 

(From a Leading Article in the Daily Telegraph, Jan. 30^ 1901.) 

* * ♦ It is quite obvious that a time must come, sooner or later, when the 
Imperial authorities will have to declare that legitimate warfare has ceased, and that 
those in arms against us will be treated as bandits, for such, in fact, they have 
become. 

{From " The Struggle of tJie Dutch Republics.'') 

Can honest Englishmen read without the most mournful feeling what Mr. B. H. 
Davis writes in Scrihner's Magazine .' ♦ * * 

** I left Pretoria with every reason for regret. I had come to it a stranger, 
and had found friends among men whom I had learned to hke for themselves, 
and for their cause. I had come prejudiced against them, believing them 
to be all the English press and my English friends bad painted them : semi- 
barbarous, uncouth, money-loving, and treax:herous in warfare. I found them 
simple to the limit of their own disadvantage, magnanimous to their enemies, 
independent and kindly. I had heard much of the corruption of their officials ; and 
I saw daily their chief minister of state, at a time when every foreign Besident 
was driving through Pretoria in a carriage, passing to and from the government 
buildings in a tram-car, their President living in a white-washed cottage, their 
generals serving for months at the front without pay and without hope of medals or 
titles." * * * 

{Daily News War Correspondent.) 

Orange Free State, May 20, 1900. 

* * * The people of Britain who read extracts taken from Boer newspapers, 
extracts whicli ridicule British pluck and all things British must not blame the Boers 
for those statements. In nearly every case the papers published inside Burgher 
territory are edited by renegade Britons, and it is these renegades, not the fighting 
Boers, who defame our nation, and take every possible opportunity of hitting below 
the belt. * * * 

Test Calumnies and Search for Truth. 

It will be remembered that the objects to be gained by military intervention were 
(1) to secure the safety of the lives of our people, and (2) to depose a thoroughly corrupt 
*' oligarchy." Mr. Chamberlain went about the country i\i^^\xivci% NJsi'^ ^'^'s»'iv3ti^ Os.\i^A 
audiences bj his rendering of the well-known atock %\iOt\fe^ oI^Sl^^t ^tl^ k^^^^^^ ^^-wN^ 
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eighteen months' intercourse with the Boers, even through the medium of warfare — the 
least likely, one would think, to produce favourable impressions — has shown our people 
that either the enemy were purposely maligned, or that those who spoke of them in 
such terms were in shameful ignorance of the facts. 

No sensible and well-informed person suggests that the Transvaal Government 
was "almost a model one," like that of the Orange Free State; but it would have 
required to be of a truly villainous order before we should have been justified in ending 
it, and its people along with it, by fire and sword. It was steadily improving ; younger 
and mbre enlightened councillors were gaining power; and making due allowance for the 
great difiBculties in administering a country in process of rapid development, it was far 
from being fairly represented to us. The mixed character of persons and nationahties 
who form a mining community (I can speak from observation) — people rushing in from 
all parts of the world — must be borne in mind when we are judging Mr. Kruger s 
Government. We read of strange doings in the United States, including lynching, 
burning at the stake, shooting at sight, lobbying, and bribing the legislators, and 
wholesale corruption and robbery in municipal affairs : therefore allowances surely may 
be made for the Dutch farmers in the far-off Transvaal. 

The Reason for Maligning the Enemy. 

Had the Boers proved to be the wretched and demoralised creatures they were 
represented to be, then the policy of the Government, high-handed as it was, would 
have been tolerated, if not entirely condoned, by the people of this country ; but, as the 
humane and sterling qualities of the enemy have become known, the only ground for 
our ruthless action is thereby removed, and although the public is loth to quickly 
condemn Ministers, there is no longer any doubt about its doing so ultimately. The 
increased efforts now being made to vilify the character of the enemy show, only too 
clearly, that the supporters of the Government recognise that their case is nearly lost. 

I append a few brief testimonials from our own past Of&cial Bepresentatives and 
others. 

Opinions and Testimonials. Various. 

Sir Benjamin I>^ Urban, Governor of the Cape, to the Secretary of State, 

July 29, 1837 :— 

" A brave, patient, industrious, orderly, and religious people, the cultivators, 
the defenders, and the tax contributors of the country." 

Interview with the liif/ht Hon. Sir G. Grey, K.C.B., '^ The 

Humanitarian," April, 1896: — 

*' Then, to avoid controversial topics and to sum up the whole matter. Sir 
George, you think highly of the Boers?" 

" I have lived among many nations and in many countries," said the venerable 
statesman, " and I may with all truth say this : I know no people richer in public 
and in private virtues than the Boers." 

A distinguished writer w^io thrice visited South Africa, Jilr. J\ A. Fronde, 

thus describes the Boers (" Oceana," p. 37) : — 

*' They were rough, but they had rude virtues, which are not the less virtues 

because in these latter days they are growing scarce. * * * The Boers of South 

Africa f of all butnan beings on this plajiet, correspond nearest to Horace's descrip- 

tion of the Bonian peasant soldiers who deieated l?^\i\ift waA. 1ELwd3K'^s«X. 'tYi^tfe 
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alone you wiU find obedience to parents as strict as among the ancient Sabines, the 
severa m^ter whose sons fetch and carry at her bidding, who, when those sons go to 
fight for their country, will hand their rifies to them and bid them return with their 
arms in their hands — or else not return at all." 

Our celebrated countryman, Jtr. JP. C SeloU4if C.JIf.Z.S*, the well- 
known hunter and traveller, who has had twenty-eight years* experience of the Boers, 
thus describes them. (" Travel and Adventure in South Africa^*' pp. 8-10.) 

** A most interesting and carefully accurate book has been written by Mr. G. 
Macall Theal, entitled ' History of the Boers in South Africa,' which I would advise 
all my readers to study, if they wish to know something of the people, in preference 
to taking the opinion of some prejudiced Englishman on the subject who may have 
lived years in a place like Johannesburg or Kimberley, and yet know absolutely 
nothing about the Boers or imderstand a word of their language. No generous- 
minded man can read this story without acknowledging that it is the history of a 
people possessing all the qualities required to build up a great nation, m m m I 
will only say that in my opinion the average Dutch Boer treats the natives in South 
Africa quite as well as the average Englishman/' 

Sir George Colley to Sir Garnet Wolseley. (" Life of Colley,** p. 290.) 

*' They (the Boers) were very largely armed with Martinis, and, I must say, were 
no cowards, exposing themselves freely to artillery fire and coming boldly down to 
meet our men." 

Again, writing to Lord Kimberley, he says : — 

** I am issuing a general order to try and check the violent, revengeful feeling 
which, unfortunately, is almost sure to spring up in such a war. I know * war 
cannot be made with rose water,' and I am not much troubled with sentiment when 
the safety of the troops is at stake ; but I hate this * atrocity manufacturing ' and 
its effects on the men, tending to make them either cowards or butchers." 

Lady RobiUHon writes : — 

" After the defeat of Majuba Hill, my brother. Sir Herbert Stewart, when 
famished and nearly exhausted, was tc^en prisoner by the Boers. Nothing could 
exceed the kindness of their treatment, and their involuntary guest afterwards spoke 
of it in the highest terms. Were he living he would be ready to testify to the merits 
of the friends he then made, and it is with the brothers and sons of these magnani- 
mous enemies that we seem about to be plunged into an unnecessary and unjust 



war." 



After the Jameson Raid Sir Hercules Robinson wrote to Mr. 
Chamberlain : — 

*' I consider that so far throughout this matter Kruger has behaved well. He 
suspended hostilities pending my arrival, when Johannesburg was at his mercy; and, 
in opposition to a very general feeling of the Executive Council and of the burghers 
who have been clamouring for Jameson's life, he has now determined to hand over 
Jameson and the other prisoners. If Jameson had been tried here, there can be no 
doubt that he would have been shot, and perhaps some of his colleagues also. The 
excitement of the public is now calmed down." (C. 7,933, p. 88.) 

Bisliop Cole'iiso^s Advice Skiter the pre\'ious Boer War (** Life of Colenso," 

vol. ii., p. 561). 

** I hope, however, that you will have been taught by experience to have a wise 
distrust of first telegrams — even official telegrams— until the other side has been 
heard. Here are the English papers reaching us full of ravings about the treachery, 
cruelty, bloodthirstiness, &c., of the Boers, of which, when the foA^^ ^x^ S^ot^M^c^ 
known and fairly considered, hardly a trace Teuiavn^J" 
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Siv George White, Commander-in-Chief in Natal, in a dispatch of 
October 22, 1899, says:— 

'* Boer guns, although often temporarily silenced, invariably opened fire again 
on slightest opportunity, and were served with great courage * * m the enemy 
standing their ground to the last with great courage and tenacity." 

Want of Dignity and of Decency in Our Celebrations. 

It is surprising and deplorable that so many of our newspapers could descend to 
the abuse previously quoted, and the coarse manner in which the leaders of the Boers, and 
President Eruger especially, were referred to displays a smallness and meanness of mind 
which is despicable. Surely the old man — he is seventy-six years old — can be treated 
with decent respect, and credited with conscientious and patriotic motives until the con- 
trary can be shown to be his real character. To the Boers he has long been the symbol of 
country, as the Queen was to us, and if the matter is considered on its lowest plane, we 
must at least act up to Prince Bismarck's maxim and remember that '' If you declare 
war, it is necessary to remain polite." Amongst the good examples which Mr. Kruger 
and his peasant followers have set us are the outward marks of becoming behaviour 
towards our late venerable monarch ; the sympathetic and creditable reception of their 
prisoners at Pretoria, when the President himself stood bareheaded ; the absence of all 
rowdy celebration of victories, and the calm and manly dignity of their bearing in defeat. 

No self-respecting Englishman can look back upon our celebration of the relief of 
Mafeldng, or the reception of the C.I.Y. contingent, remembering the free kissing, the 
insults to women, the drunkenness, the trampling to death of several persons, and the 
injuries to 1,100 others, without feeling that on those occasions we distinctly lowered 
ourselves in the eyes of the world. The war party's strongest supporters described the 
proceedings as *' orgies " and *' saturnalia." 

Britisli and Dutcli Mourning for Our Late Queen. 

(Daily Netva, January 25, 1901,) 

Clanwilliam (Cape Colony), January 24. 

The news of the death of the Queen was received here yesterday just before the 
entry of Colonel De Lisle's column into the town, Dut^sh as well as British, for the 
first time in many years, joined in true grief and regret for the loss sustained by the 
Empire. Her Majesty was sincerely revered by the Dutch for her beautiful, 
womanly quaUties, and in nearly every farmhouse pictiu:es of the Queen adorn the 
walls. ♦ * ♦ The Municipal Council, composed of Dutch as well as English, has 
dispatched a telegram of condolence to England. — Beuter. 

Capetown, Januaby 28. 

All business is suspended, and there are many signs of mourning, Special 
services will be held in aJl the churches to-night. The interiors of the Dutch churches 
are heavily draped in black, and will remain so for some weeks. The day of the 
funeral will be proclaimed a public holiday. Every business house here, including 
the bars and hotels, is closed without exception. — Beuter, 

Pretoria, January 23. 

The profoundest grief and emotion have been caused by the news of the death 
of the Queen. Signs of the people's sorrow are everywhere evident. The burghers, 
too, show reapecttvil sympathy. In all the stress of poUtics they have ever had a 
deep regard for her Majesty, — Beuier, 
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{Daily Teletjraph^ January 26^ 1901,) 

Capetown, Thursday. 

A touching tribute has been paid to the memory of the Queen by the Boer 
prisoners at Greenpoint, who have decided as a mark of sympathy to suspend all 
their amusements until after Her Majesty's funeral. — Renter. 

One more feature of this miserable misrepresentation : — 

Can the Press be Bought, and if so, by Whom ? 

In conversation with those differing from me I have found that a strong belief 
exists in the stories of ** bribery of the Press by Transvaal gold." To attempt to justify 
such a charge, it would be necessary to show how Dr. Leyds could *'get at" the 
hundreds of high -class newspapers supporting the Boer cause that circulate throughout 
Europe and America. It really seems puerile to discuss such a matter after the 
exhibition of sympathy for the Boers lately shown in France, and the scores of mass 
meetings held in Germany and other countries ; but if bribery is to be accepted as the 
reason for the views expressed by leading newspapers, one might well ask whether it 
would not have been more likely for Mr. Rhodes and his supporters — with a capital at 
conmiand many times larger than the Boers could by any possibility possess — to have 
secured the influence of our newspapers? The operation would have been a much 
simpler and smaller one than that with which the Boers are credited. If improper 
influences of this kind are at work, I should be inclined to attribute them to the 
holding of large share interests. 

Inquiry and Free Speech Feared. 

The Government, and those who try hard to justify its policy, and the great 
body of newspapers which incurred the liabihty of urging us into this war, are now in 
dread of its enormity being brought home to the masses of the people. They hoped 
that we should get through the "business" while the excitement aroused by the 
relief of Kimberley, Ladysmith, and Mafeking kept us at fever heat, and that the enemy 
would be disheartened and sue for peace before there was time for quiet investigation. 
It was quickly recognised that pubhc discussion would be ruinous, and so by working 
on the minds of the young and rough elements of the populace, and stigmatising all 
opponents with offensive names, sufiicient lawlessness was excited to effect the 
immediate object. Meetings were abandoned in all directions, and when persisted in 
have generally resulted in such disgraceful scenes as were witnessed in London, 
Scarborough, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and other towns. It must be acknowledged, to the 
great and lasting discredit of some of the most prominent members of the Government, 
that a covert sympathy was shown by them with such behaviour. An attempt was 
made to stop free speech, one of the liberties we are accustomed to pride ourselves 
upon, and for some considerable time it was fairly successful. It was for this reason 
that, so long as the war-fever temperature could be kept up, it became necessary to 
approach decent, quiet, thoughtful people through the medium of books and pamphlets. 
Happily, there is ground for hoping that this dark page of our history, when '' Freedom 
and Tolerance " were no longer recognised as part of our political life, has been replaced 
by one that will record a return to the traditional and saner temper on ^Nbi<sJa.^'^ Vy>j^^ 
been long wont to pride ourselves. 
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Maligning the Enemy. 



The •• Dirty " Boers : a Libel. 

{By Mr, A. O. Hales, Special War Corre^jpondent 
of the Daily Neics, about June, 1900.) 

I think I wrote you some time back in regard 
to statements appearing in the press of Britain 
concerning the homes in Africa. If I did, well 
and good. Anyway, I want to state here that I 
have never lost a single opportunity whilst travel- 
ling through the enemy's country of looking at 
the " home" life of these people, and I may say 
that I have been in a few back-country homes in 
America, in Australia, and in other parts of the 
world, and I want to place it on record that in my 
opinion the Boer farmer is as clean in his home 
life, as loving in his domestic arrangements, as 
pure in his morals as any class of people I have 
ever met. Filth may abound, but I have seen 
nothing of it. Immorality may be the common 
every-day occurrence I have seen it depicted in 
some British journals, but I have failed to find 
trace of it. Ignorance as black as the inside of a 
dog may be the prevailing stats of affairs ; if so, 
I have been one of the lucky few who have found 
just the reverse in whichsoever direction I have 
turned. 

After six months,' or nearly six months', close 
and careful observation of their habits, I have 
arrived at the conclusion that the Boer farmer, 
and his son and daughter, will compare very 
favourably with the farming folk of Australia, 
America, and Great Britain. What he may be 
in the Transvaal I know not, because I have not 
yet been there, but in Cape Colony and in the Free 
State he is much as I have depicted him, no 
better, no worse, than Americans and Australians, 
and as good a fighting man as either, which is 
tantamount to saying that he is as good as any- 
thing on God's green earth if he only had military 
training. 

Ask ** Tommy " privately, when he comes home, 
if this is not so — not *' Thomas," who has been on 
lines of communication all the time, but ** Tommy," 
who has fought him, and measured heart and 
hand with him. I think he will tell you much 
as I have told you. For •• Tommy" is no fool; 
he is not half such a braggart, either, as some of 
the Jingoes, who shout and yell, but never take a 
band in the real fighting— those wastrels of 
England who are at home with a pewter of beer 
in their hands — hands that never did, and never 
will grip a rifle. 

A Defence of De Wet. 

Mr. Erskine ChUders, writing to The Timex, 
March 6, 1901, from 20, Carlyle Mansions, Cheyne 
Walk, S.W., says:— 

*' It is time that a word was spoken in opposition 
to the idea, now being sedulously fostered by Press 
agencies and some of their clients in the London 
Press, that General Christian De Wet is a man of 
brutal and dishonourable character. Those who, 
like myself, have served in South Africa, fought 
against him, look, I believe, with shame and in- 
dignation- on the attempts made to advertise and 
magnify such incidents as the alleged flogging and 
shooting of * peace envoys,' so as to blacken the 
character of a man who throughout the war has 
held a reput&iion with our troops in the field as 
being not only a gallant soldier bat a humane and 



honourable gentleman. We may deplore the 
desperate tenacity of his resistance. - Our duty 
and effort is to overcome it by * smashing ' him in 
the field. We gain nothing and only lose in self- 
respect by slandering him. 

" But the stories may be true, and in their worst 
complexion. My point is that the character he 
has won is such that nothing but the clearest 
proof, aiter full inquiry, of his complicity in or 
responsibility for barbarous and dishonourable 
acts should be for a moment listened to by fair- 
minded persons. His whole career gives the lie 
to such aspersions. It was in May of last year, ten 
mouths ago, that he first gained prominence. 
Since then he has fought scores of engagements 
with us, some successful, some unsuccessful, never 
with a suspicion of dishonourable conduct. 

** He has had at one time or another some 
thousands of our men in his hands as prisoners of 
war. Many of them I have myself met. At 
second or third hand I have heard of the experi- 
ences of many others. I never heard a word 
against De Wet. * * * 

** It makes one's blood boil to hear such a man 
called a brigand and a brute by civilian writers at 
home, who take as a text the reports of these 
solitary incidents, incomplete and one-sided as 
they are, and i^ore if, indeed, they know of it, 
the mass of testimonv in his favour. * ♦ * " 



{From the Neio Paper, Dec, 1900.) 

Lives there the man with soiil so dead, 
Who never to himself has said 
This is my own, my native land ! 

What must be the condition of mind of our 
statesmen, and what their ignorance of human 
nature, if they think that when Britons repeat 
these stirring* lines " to themselves " it is only 
proper '* patriotism," but if Boers essay to do so 
and to act up to them, they are guerillas, banditti, 
marauders, and '* outside the pale of civilisation" ? 



Looting. 

(**A Catechiiin for the Constituencies.^*) 

^. * * * Lord De la Warre, writing to the 
Globe, said : '' It is not too much to say that there 
was more indiscriminate looting done after the 
Modder River fight in a few days by the British 
than was done by the Boers the whole six weeks 
before the fight. It is certainly worthy of remark 
that the Boers have in this part of the country 
apparently behaved with exemplary consideration 
for the rights of private property." 

Q. What do the soldiers say themselves ? 

A. In their letters home they record in the 
frankest possible manner that they looted every- 
thing they came across. A gunner at Modder 
River, whose letter was published in the Evening 
News on January 16th, says: "The things we 
looted were tremendous. We went into the houses 
and got all manner of things — furniture, clothing, 
food, everything one would find in an English 
village." Another private writing from Honey 
Nest Kloof, on January 1st, said : *• We have to 
go out every morning on what they call looting — 
looting the farmers of all we can get in the way of 
firew(K)d, breaking up chairs, tables, and even 
pianos." ♦ * * 
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Looting by KaflBrs. 

(From the Special Correspondent of The Timrst 
tcith Sir R. Buller.) 

S.A.C.C.^8 Puhlicatians. 

•* Major Chichester, Provost Marshal, has dis- 
covered a Kaffir kraal stocked with immense 
quantities of loot taken from English farmhouses^ 
etc., during the Boer invasion of the Southern 
districts of Natal. It is pretty evident that the 
Boers have been credited with a good deal more 
looting than that of which they were actually 
guilty. * * 4c 

'* The average Kaffir cannot possibly withstand 
the temptation furnished by a well-furnished 
house or well-stocked farm with nobody about to 
look after it." 



Testimony to Character. 

(South African News, July 18, 1900.) 

The Hon. Bourke Cockran writes in the New 
York World : — 

** The statement that the Boer is uncivilised 
appears to be based upon the fact that he has 
maintained a government under which property 
is protect(*d the most completely at the lowest 
rate of taxation in the world, where education is 
universal, drunkenness rare, divorce unknown, and 
where every man lives with his own wife. 

•* The Boer warrior is a revelation to civilisation, 
a profound Inspiration to every lover of the 
human race." 

(Leading Article, Manchexter Guardian, 

September 10, 1900.) 

There have been many complaints during the 
war of purely wanton destruction of property. 
Our special correspondent, for example, who rode 
from Bloemfontein to Kimberley last April, de- 
scribed how pianos in the farmhouses had been 
wrecked, clocks smashed, and even children's toys 
and bcx)k8 torn up. This purposeless destruction 
did not seem the sort of thing any white men 
would be guilty of, however ill-disposed, and we 
suggested at the time that it was the work of 
Kaffirs. We give to-day a letter from Major 
Pollock, who acted as special correspondent of 
the Timef, confirming this explanation, and at 
the same time replying to Mr. Bennet Burleigh, 
who described our correspondent's statements as 
" false." 

The conflict of evidence is not an important 
matter, for Mr. Burleigh never rode over the part 
of the country in question, and he wrote with the 
mistaken idea that the conduct of the British army 
was attack d, and that it was his duty to defend 
it. What is important is the corroboration Major 
Pollock gives to the theory that the damage, about 
which there can be no doubt whatever, was the 
work of Kaffirs, 

A theory which is good for Free State farms is 
good, too, for Natal farms, in which the Boers are 
said to have done damage very similar to that seen 
by our correspondent riding from Bloemfontein 
to Kimberley. That there has been a good deal 
of looting on both sides is probable enough. But 
the merely wanton or disgusting destruction was 
probably the work of neither, but of Kaffirs, who 
found the farms untenanted. 



The Clergyman who Hoisted the 
Union Jack. 

(IVestminster Gazette, May 18, 1900.) 

The Standard correspondent says: ** The'Rev. 
— Bailie, the clergyman of the church near which 
the late General Penn Symons lies buried, hoisted 
the Union Jack over the grave directly he caught 
sight of our troopp. It has been beautifully kept, 
and is adorned with fresh flowers. Mr. Bailie 
reports that he has no complaint to make about 
the conduct of the enemy." 



Illusions. 

(Morning Leader, January 10, 1901.) 

Some of the Unionist papers are making a man- 
ful if somewhat grotesque effort to dispel the 
gloom which has undoubtedly settled upon the 
nation. An important morning paper summarised 
the news of the check inflicted on Delarey in three 
headlines of its largest type. The mishap at 
Lindley, involving the death of three officers and 
some forty casualties, it summed up in one line 
with the words, "Sharp fighting at Lindley" — 
a phrase which was set out in delightfully incon- 
spicuous type. But The Times surpassed even 
this. It solenmly explained in a leading article 
that the Boer invaders in Cape Colony, now said 
to number over 5,000 men, were merely poor, 
desperate rebels who were returning to the Colony 
in the hope of hiding away in some obscure comer, 
some remote farmhouse where the Republican 
leaders could not compel them to fight, and we 
could not capture or punish them. It is a pleasing 
myth. But if The Times's explanation be correct, 
what a miserable, hysterical race it must think 
we are ! We have roused the Colony, armed every 
Englishman who can carry a rifle, landed guns 
from the ships and a naval contingent, and finally 
demanded reinforcement from every colony at the 
ends of the earth, and all this to crush a few Boers 
whose sole object is to creep away to some quiet 
farmstead out of the reach of our strong arm. 



The Men we are Fighting Against. 

(S. the W. Committee's Publications.) 

Bight or wrong, it is impossible to withhold a 
tribute of admiration and sympathy for the little 
States which can confront the onslaughts of 
their Imperial foe with such heroic fortitude and 
serene courage. As Dr. Max Nordau remarks in 
the North American Review for December : — 

" The fact that a tiny people faces death without 
hesitation to defend its independence against an 
enemy fabulously superior in number, or to die in 
the attempt, presents an aspect of moral beauty 
which no soul, attuned to higher things, will dis- 
regard. Even friends and admirers of England — 
yea, even the English themselves — strongly see the 
pathos in the situation of the Dutch Boers, who 
feel convinced that they are fighting for their 
national existence, and agree that it equals the 
pathos of Leonidas, William Tell, and Kosciusko." 



Disillusioned. 

(From Leading Article Manchester Guardian, 
December 27, 1900.) 

The past year, whatever else it has not done^ 
has killed the ^s^a^iow ol NiJcife -^^t. ^^^ \\a?*^ 
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living for months in a pestilential atmosphere of 
calumny, the war has emerged into a cleaner air 
in which there is some chance of thinking clearly 
and acting dispassionately. That is a very great 
gain. The Timea of yesterday bore frank and 
ungrudging testimony to the conduct of the Boers 
which would have been impossible in the same 
quarter twelve months ago. In a desperate struggle 
lor the cause which they hold sacred they have, on 
the whole, not merely refrained from violating 
the letter of the law, but they have generously 
interpreted its spirit. It is hard for the Boers, 
no doubt, that after winning a hard-fought fight 
and capturing hundreds of British prisoners they 
should have to throw away the fruits of their 
victory because they are unable to feed their 
prisoners. Napoleon would not have done it ; 
guerilla bands notoriously do not. The Boers 
have never hesitated. There is not a single in- 
stance of their ever having refused quarter, nor 
yet of their having kept our prisoners an hour 
longer than they were able to discharge their 
duties as humane and generous captors. Acts such 
as these have killed the slanders of twelve months 
ago. The war is more terrible and more destruc- 
tive than ever, but at any rate it is cleaner. 



Another Groundless Charge. 

(No. 62 S.A.C.C.'s Publication.) 

On November 26, Lord Boberts telegraphed from 
Johannesberg : — 

" As report of a plot against my life will pro- 
bably reach you, I think you should know the 
facts. The police have been aware for some time 
that a plot was in existence, and arrested five 
Italians, four Greeks, and one Frenchman on 
November 10, who are now awaiting trial. There 
intentions were to explode a mine in St. Mary's 
Church at eleven o'clock service, on Nov. 18th." 

A week later came the news : — 

'* The eleven men who were arrested in Johan- 
nesberg on suspicion of being concerned in a plot 
to assassinate Lord Roberts will merely be de- 
ported, the evidence being insufficient to warrant 
a trial. No bombs have been discovered. The 
suspects are mostly Italians." — Renter. 



Surrender of General Prinsloo and 

His Hen. 

{Daily News Special War Correspondent ^ 
about August 1, 1900.) 

As the prisoners filed past, they presented a 
manly and dignified demeanour. There was an 
utter absence of bombast in their talk ; likewise 
no cringing. They looked liked men who had 
done their best for their country, and knew it. 
They eyed our lines of soldiers critically, and 
eagerly scanned our guns. Some were grey-headed 
men, others little more than school children, but 
the great majority were lusty young fellows in 
the pride of manhood. They looked a picture of 
rude health. They had evidently not been short 
either of food or clothing. Their horses were in 
excellent condition and of good class. They were 
a gallant enemy, who bowed to the inevitable. " 



Estimate of England's Power. 

{Daily Telegraph, March 29, 1900.) 

General Joubert on returning from England 
with Preaident Krager in 1878, told his constitu- 



ents of his impressions as follows : — 

** I have now been to England and have, with 
mine own eyes, seen the power of that mighty 
nation. And let me tell you England is a very 
mighty nation ; in my opinion the mightiest in the 
world. But, thank God, it is not All-mighty." 



Transvaal Customs' Dues. 

(** Origin of the Fight with the Boers.'* 
By Bev. B. Lyttle.) 

On the question of tariffs on commodities it is 
well known that the Boers, notwithstanding their 
farmer prejudices in favour of protection, have 
greatly reduced the tariff on stuffs coming into the 
Republic in recent years, and President Kruger, 
in his despatch of May 10th, was able to claim 
" that the customs dues of the Republic are 50 per 
cent, less than those under the customs union in 
adjoining British colonies." In Natal and Cape 
Colony the custom duties are as follows : Butter, 
3d. per lb. ; cheese, 3d. per lb. ; coffee, 6s. 3d. per 
100 lbs. ; wheat and corn, 2s. per 100 lbs. ; flour, 
4s. 6d. per 100 lbs. ; maize, 28. per 100 lbs. ; tea, 6d. 
per lb. ; cattle for slaughtering, 30s. per head ; 
sheep for slaughtering, 5s. per head; bacon and 
ham, 2d. per lb. ; fresh and frozen meat. Id. per 
lb. In the Transvaal all these are free except tea, 
on which a duty of 5s. per 100 lbs. is charged. 
Taxation in the South African Republic is neither 
as light nor as equally adjusted as it would be 
possible to make it. But who would say that it 
is a sufficient cause for war ? With the instru- 
meut of franchise it can be righted with patience 
and a little time. 



*'With the Boer Foroes." 

{By H, C. Hillegas, American ^ar 
Correspondent.) 

4c 4c ♦ Abhorred the slaughter of men, and it 
was not an extraordinary spectacle to see a Boer 
weeping beside the corpse of a British soldier. 

* 4c * 

Never a Boer was seen to exult over a victory. 
They might say ** That is good," when they heard 
of a Spion Eop or a Magersfontein ; but never a 
shout or any other of the ordinary methods of 
expressing joy. The foreigners in the army fre- 
quently were beside themselves with joy after 
victories, but the Boers looked stolidly on and 
never took any part in the demonstrations. 

Seven months before, Kruger stood on the ver- 
andah of his residence, and, doffing his hat to the 
first British prisoners that arrived in the city, 
asked his burghers not to rejoice unseemingly; 
in May the old man, about to flee before the enemy, 
inspired his people to take new courage, and 
ridiculed their idea that all was lost. Whether 
the Boers were in the first flush of victory or in 
the depths of despair Paul Kruger was ever the 
same to them — patriot, adviser, encourager, leader, 
and friend. 



The Status of the South AMoan 

Republics. 

(From a letter to the Manchester Guardian, 
December 28th, 1900.) 

The character of the Boers as belligerents had 
been fully recognised throughout. The way to 
terminate their resistance after their overthrow in 
the field was to observe the custom of civilised 
w&T and tsydmit theNBiuqaished to terms. Permia- 
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iion to treat wm denied by Lord Solisbary, uid 
in the moat exasperating mtinner. This was a, 
proclHlnation of war to the knife, and jnatified the 
Boera in resisting to the last. 

Oiiertll& warfare is now stigmatiBed as marder. 
Yet the name recalls the cooperation of Kritish 
armies with the peasantry of Spain, who continued 
an irregular resistance to the French when their 
regular armies had been overthrown in the lield. 
Swords and pistols were presented to the guerilla I 
chiefs in Wellington's name, who reqaaated " that 
they miglit be informed that he obeyed with great 
satisfaction the commands of H.Ii.H. the Prince 
Regent in transmitting to them these preeents as 
a Bmall mark of the estimation in which their 
conduct was held by His Royal Highness and by 
His Majesty's subjects in general in having, not- 
withstanding the reverses of all the regular armies 
in Spain, the misfortunes of the country, and in 
(he face of difficulties of all descriptions, continned 
to maintain successfully the contest against the 
enemy." (Despatch of June2, 1812.) What have 
the people who are calling lor tbe execution of 
guerillas as murderers tosay to this?— Yours, Ac, 

GOLIIWIN SUITH. 

Toronto, December 14. 1900. 

(No- se S. A. C. C.'» Publication*.) 

" Boers or BarbaFlans 7 " 
wma the qneitlon Mked by The Times 
vhen it wai roportod that tfaa mine* mi^ht 
be deitroyed by the Bocn. The following 
■eem* to be an admirable aniwer by the 
Bpealal Coirrespondent of the Daily News. 
We had drifted a few hundred yards behind the 
advance party bnt were a good distance in front 
of the rear guard, when a number of horsemen 
made a dash from the kopjes which we were 
skirling, and the rifles began to speak. There 
was no lime for poetry, it was a case of " sit tight 
and ride hard " or snrrender, and be made pri- 
soners. Iiambie shouted to me ; " Let's make a 
dash, Hales," and we made it. ■ ■ * 

A voice called out in good English : "Throw up 

vour hands, you d fools." But the galloping 

^ever was on ns both, and we only crouched lower 
on our horses' backs, and rode all the harder, for 
even a barnyard fowl loves liberty. * * • 

Suddenly something touched me on the right 
temple ; it was not like a blow ; it was not a shock ; 
for half a second I was conscious. I knew I was 
hit; knew that the reins had Fallen front my 
nerveless hands ; knew that I was lying down on 
my horse's back, with my head hanging below his 

When neit I knew I was still on this planet I 
found myself in the saddle again, riding between 
two Boers, who were supporting me in the saddle 
as I swayed from side to side. * > * 

The same good-looking young fellow with the 
curly beard bent over me again. " Fee! any better 
now, old fallow?" I stared hard at the speejier, for 
he spoke like an Englishman, aod a well-edncated 

" Is my comrade dead ? " " Quite dead," the 
Boer replied ; "death came instantly to him. He 
was shot throngh the brain." " Poor beggar I " I 
muttered, " and he'll have to rot on the open veldt, 

Tne Boer leader's face flashed angrily. "Do 
you take us for savages? " he said. " Rest easy. 
Your friend will get decent burial. What was his 
rank?" "War correspondent." "And your 
own?" "War correspondent also. My paper* 



are in my pocket somewhere." " Sir," said the 
Boer leader, " you dress exactly like two British 
offif:erB. You ride out with a fighting party, you 
try to ride off at a gallop under the very muzzles 
of our rifles when we tell you to surrender. You 
can blame no one bnt yourselves for this day's 

Not one taunting word was uttered in our hear- 
ing, not one braggart sentence passed their lips. 
Men broaght ns cooling drinks, or moved us into 
more comfortable positions on the trolley. Women, 
with gentle Sngers, shifted bandagex. or washed 
wounds, or gave us little dainties that come so 
pleasant in such a time ; whilst the little children 
crowded round us with tears running down their 
cheeks as they looked upon the bloodstained khaki 
clothing of the wounded British. Let no man or 
woman in all the British Empire whose son or 
husband lies wounded in the hands of the Boers 
fear for his welfare, for It is a foul slander to say 
that the Boers do not treat their wonnded well. 
England does not treat bei own men better thao 
the Boers treat the wonnded British, and I am 
writing of that which I have seen and known 
beyond the shadow of a donbt. 

From the little farmhouse hospital I was sent 
on in an ambulance train to the hospttnl at Spring- 
fontein, where all the nunwe and medical staff are 
foreigners, all of them trainedandskiltul. • * • 

What our "Tommies" Say. 
1 have made it my business to get about amongst 
the private soldiers, to question them concerning 
the treatment they liavo received since the moment 
the Mauser riSes tumbled them over, and I say 
emphatically that in every solitary instance with- 
out one smgle exception, our countrymen declare 
that they have been grandly treated. Not by the 
hospital nurses only, not by the officials alone, 
bnt by the very men whom they were fighting. 
Our " Tommies " are not the men to waste praise 
on any men, unless it is well deserved, but this is 
just about how "Tommy" sums up the situa- 

" The Boer is a rough-looking beggar in the fleld ; 
he don't wear no uniform, 'nd 'e don't know enough 
about soldiers' drill to keephimself warm, bnt 'scan 
fight in 'is own bloomin' style, which ain't our style. 
If 'ed come out on the veldt, 'nd fight us our way, 
we'd lick 'im every time, but when it comes to fightin' 
in the kopjes, why, the Boer is a dandy, 'nd if the 
rest of Europe don't think so, only let 'em have a 



try a 






shot y. 



like a blessed Christian, 'nd bears no malice. 
'K's like a bloomin' South Sea Couoanut, not 
much to look at outside, but white 'nd sweet 
inside when yon know 'im, 'nd it's when you're 
wounded 'nd a prisoner that you chance to know 
'im, see." And "Tommy " is about correct in hia 
judgment. • ■ • 

In BlOBMPONTEIN HoBPITAL. 

One end is set apart for the Boer wonnded the 

other for the British. No difference is made 

between the two in regard to accommodation — 

food, medical attendance, nursing, or visiting. 

The president (Orange Free State) explained to 
me that it wgw not his wish nor the desire of hia 
colleagues to hamper me in any way in regard to 
my work. " What we want more than anything 
else." remarked the President, "is that the world 
shall know the truth and nothing but Uve l.t^'On- 
in reference to \ii\s moa'i. ■u.viwi.'^YJ ""^^ - ^^^'^ '**' 
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in your search for facts ; if we can by any means 
place you in the British lines we will do so.'' 



t( 



This," said the President, ** is not a war be- 
tween us and the British people on any question 
of principle ; it is a war forced upon us by a band 
of capitalistic adventurers, who have hoodwinked 
the British public and dragged them into an 
unholy, an unjust struggle, with a people whose 
only desire was to live at peace with all men. We 
do not hate your nation ; we do not hate your 
soldiers, though they fight against us ; but we do 
hate and despise the men who have brought a 
cruel war upon us for their own evil ends, whilst 
they try to cloak their designs in a mantle of 
righteousness and liberty." ^k « « 



The Alleged Annexation of Portions 
of the Cape and Natal. 

(No. 28 S.A.C.C.'s Publications.) 

The following instances show how the highest 
officials in South Africa have made themselves 
instruments for the transmission in deliberate 
terms without qualification of statements of the 
most serious import which are now proved to be 
untrue. 

They no doubt believed the information which 
they transmitted, but the attitude of their minds 
thus disclosed is most significant. « ^nc * 

THE POSITIVE STATEMENT. 

On 23 October Sir A. Milner telegraphed to Mr. 
Ghamberlaui as follows : - 

President Steyn has issued Proclamation de- 
claring the country north of the Vaal River to be 
Orange Free State territory. — (Blue-book Cd. — 
43, No. 40, page 99.) 

milker's confession. 

other telegrams intervene, and then when 
pressed by Mr. Chamberlain to explain, Sir A. 
Milner telegraphed on 28 October as follows : — 

It is impossible accurately to find out what has 
happened as regards the alleged annexation by 
the Government of the South African Republic or 
Orange Free State of portions of the Cape 
Colony.— (lb. No. 48, page 101.) 

Contrast this confession with the unqualified 
language of bis telegram of 23 October, m * * 

And Sir Alfred goes on to admit that : — 

No copies of any Proclamation by either Govern- 
ment to that effect have reached me here, but 
news coming from various parts of districts west 
and north of Eimberley clearly 8how(s) that the 
people here credit tbe annexation theory. — (lb., 
page 102.) * ♦ * 

On 17 November Mr. Schreiner telegraphed to 
President Steyn, protesting against reported an- 
nexation of colonial territory. On 19 November 
Mr. Steyn indignantly replied : — 

That the deceit, misrepresentation, and lying 
which preceded and mainly caused the war un- 
justly and cruelly proceeding, against our wUl, in 
defence of our rights, should not cease even now 
during the war, we quite expected, and we were 
not surprised, therefore, to notice the frequently 
repeated, maliciously false charges against the 
Bepublic of atrocities, abuse of the white flag, and 
what not begides. But that vou, who know the 
truth, should, as you apparently now do, give 
credence to such false reports and accusations, 
grieves and surprises me. ♦ • • 

Those portions of the Colony occupied by our 
burgher forces have not been declared Free State 



\ 



Final Meeting of the Transvaal 
YolkBraad. 

{Daily A/'/«7, July 3, 1900.) 

(By Douglas Stoky.) 

They have said, O God, that this must be the 
last nreeting of the Volksraads of the Kepuhlic. 
To Thee we pray to prevent that. 

The words came in the Chaplain's opening 
prayer, so that all who were there knew they 
were present at a historic sitting. 

A gravity that was really a gloom settled on the 
faces of the Raadsleden, and of the women in the 
crowd the greater number wept. All knew the 
inexorableness of the fate that pursued them, 
though none admitted it. ^ * * 

In the chair sat General Lucas Meyer, a great 
man, deep-chested and deep-voiced, pre-eminently 
a man of presence. * * * 

THE CENTRAL FIGURK. 

At his right hand sat the changeless one, Paul 
Kruger. Sitting crinkled up in his chair, the old, 
leaden-faced man looked Imdly beside his burly 
colleague. And yet had he lost nothing of the 
respect which he claimed at the commencement 
of the struggle. Day in, day out, ceaselessly, 
tirelessly, the President had worked. Many of 
the big battles had been designed by him, all of 
the State's great business had been conducted by 
him. He had been indefatigable, labouring through 
the darkness and all through the Sunday. Every 
principle of his daily life had been violated. At 
seventy-five he had broken laws which bad been 
immutable with him since childhood. He hud set 
out on long journeys on the Sabbath, had for- 
gotten tbe peasant's precision in dining hours, 
and had driven poor Tanta Sana nearly crazy by 
the irregularity of his ways. 

But there is much of the hero in Paul Kruger. 
He has had a great battle to fight and, with the 
material to his hand, has fought it weU. He stood 
out that opening day pre-eminently the greatest 
man in the State, as he did when last he sat in 
the Raa<lzaal. He alone stood firm in the faith 
while others faltered. He was a man who, in 
other States, would go down in history as Paul 
the Great ; nor would he there disgrace many of 
his compeers. Granted some grace of body, some 
dignity of presence, and Paul Kruger would be 
avowedly a great man. * 4i * 

VACANT SEATS. 

But through it all the restless eyes are roam- 
ing, resting for a moment with silent wonder on 
the brilliant uniforms of the foreign consuls and 
the glittering breasts of the military attaches, but 
resting longest on the vacant places. Only two 
of the executive chsdrs to his right are occupied. 
* * * 

Piet Joubert's seat is held sacred to him by a 
great wreath of palm leaves clasped by a bunoh 
of Transvaal ribbon. 4c * ♦ 

STRICKEN BY THE WAR. 

Down in the body of the Eaadzaal two wreaths 
show the seats of Mr. Barnard, died at Derde- 
poort, and of Mr. Tosen, succumbed to hardships 
suffered at the front. Of the members, one at 
least was dependent upon a crutch, who had walked 
straight and well six months before. Bound every 
hat was a band of crape, and tlie hand of war lay 
very heavy on the Assembly that bright sunlit 
afternoon of May 7, lUOO. 

Three members remained out of seven upon the 
Executive benches, and the President referred to 
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the vacant places not inelegantly in his speech : 
'* To my mind it woald not be oat of place to 
express here how sincerely we appreciate the 
services of these our dead brothers. History will 
know how to value the work of our late Com- 
mandant-General. He not only commanded the 
respect of the enemy, but his humane and glorious 
deeds have added significance to the State amoog 
the nations." 41 4> * 

Later, he spoke, and his speaking was a pas- 
sionate recital of his efforts after peace and of his 
country's treatment at the hands of the British. 
The substance of all of it has been known to us 
this long time; but there was conviction in the 
old man's voice as he thundered : ** I tell you God 
has said, * Thus far shall you come, but no farther.' 
We live in the Lord, and we shall triumph." 



«Ood would Never Allow It." 

{London Correspondent of Manchester Guardianj 

September 15, 1900.) 
An American clergyman, the Rev. Peter 
MaoQueen, has been travelling in South Africa, 
where he has had many interesting experiences. 
He saw a good deal of Mrs. Joubert, and found 
that she and the Dutch women everywhere clung 
to the lost cause of nationality. He was talking 
one day to three young women whose husbands 
were in St. Helena, and happened to say to one 

of them : *' If you lose " " But we can't 

lose," she interrupted ; *' it would not be right. 
God would never allow it." ** At many farms," 
says Mr. MacQueen, " I was surprised to find that 
the Kaffirs were staying at home to defend the 
women and protect the flocks." 



of them occupied positions and had been employed 
for some years by the Transvaal Government, and 
I have the word of the officers associated with 
them that they are men whose conduct has been 
irreproachable since they have been under their 
charge, and no prisoner, no Boer, no European — 
officer or man — has given the slightest trouble the 
long and trying voyage to this island. (Applause.) 

(Standard Teletjram, July 5, 1900.) 

A number of quite old men were fighting against 
us at Heidelberg and Boodeport. The mine build- 
ings are safe. 

(Sir A. Bartlett. Standard, May 23, 1900.) 

He touched briefly on the brilliant generalship 
of General French, and followed with a description 
of Lord Roberts's famous march, which resulted 
in the surrender of Cronje at Paardeberg. He 
was present at the surrender, and it was to him 
I most marvellous that such a heterogenous mass of 
old men, middle-aged men, and lads should have 
BO long kept at bay our splendid soldiers. 



WHAT OUR PRISONERS ARE LIKE. 

General Cronje's Surrender. 

{From M.A.P., April 7, 1900.) 

1 had to attend the station on duty when 
Cronje's train came in, consequently I had a very 
excellent view of the whole show. « * * 

One ragged, unkempt Boer doubled the parts of 
private secretary and adjutant. His wife and 
family consisted of one poor miserable little 
woman, whom everybody sincerely pitied, ill-clad 
and practically ragged, with a straw hat with little 
of the brim remaining. 

{Manchester Guardian, September 17,1900.) 
A correspondent sends the following cuttmg 
from an issue of the Ceylon Catholic Messenger : — 
His Excellency the Governor, speaking on 
Friday evening, took occasion to refer to the ** very 
harsh words and epithets " which have been ap- 
plied to the Boer prisoners by a certain section of 
the Ceylon press, and condemned the language 
thus used towards a fallen enemy. His Excellency 
said : There is no idea of pampering the prisoners 
of war. m 4t * 

On the whole they have been generous enemies 
and they have treated our prisoners well, and I do 
not know, I have never heard, that our prisoners 
indured a word of insult during their incarcera- 
tion in Pretoria. It is said of course, I know, that 
these are not all Boers; they comprise Irish- 
Americans and Europeans, and very harsh words 
and epithets have been applied to these men. I 
am not going to discuss the question whether the 
subjects of a neutral State ought to fight the 
battles of another nation. Englishmen sometimes 
do so, but I understand that these men, these 
Europeans, are all men of respectability who mo&t 



Are They Liars p 

(sir W. mac CoRMAC at the reform C5LUB, AT 
A DINNER GIVEN IN HIS AND ME. TREYES'S 
HONOUR.) 

{Timea, April 30, 1900.) 

To illustrate this he referred to the battle of 
Colenso. On that day we had some 1 , 140 casualties. 
We all believed, rightly or wrongly, that Boer 
statements on the subject of their losses were not 
very trustworthy. He had had an opportunity of 
learning, he thought on good authority, what the 
Boer losses were on that occasion. He heard from 
the other side, from the German officers who were 
there watching the methods of Boer warfare, and 
the statement was subsequently most positively 
confirmed by the Free State Secretary, Mr. Fischer, 
with whom he had several conversations, that the 
total loss of the Boers on that day was five killed 
and 25 wounded ; and this, he thought, might 
well be true, for our people never caught sight of 
a Boer the whole day. 

When he had an opportunity afterwards of 
seeing the Boer positions about Colenso and their 
trenches, the only wonder was that any one was 
injured or that such places were anything short 
of impregnable. And this small number of 
casualties occurred in spite of the previous two 
days' heavy bombardment of artillery. Our 
modern guns seemed little more dangerous than 
the older weapons. In fact. Commandant Albrecht, 
the Boer artillery captain, calculated that 12 Boers 
were killed and 40 wounded for every 1,000 fired 
of our shells, so it might be said that our modem 
guns had not achieved the results that had been 
expected of them so far as killing was concerned. 
(A laugh.) Some laughed at that statement, but 
the business of war was to kill and wound, and 
the more that were killed and wounded the better, 
because the sooner the war would come to an end. 

The comparative want of gravity in the wounds 
inflicted by the Mauser bullet was very remark- 
able. . Men recovered after being shot through 
every part of the body, and 96 per cent, of those 
treated in the base hospitals recovered from their 
injuries. Another very remarkable fact was the 
fewness of the amputations performed (Hear, 
hear.) During the first four months of the war 
only 20 amputations ^^t^^^TV<3rm>a^^J^'^^"^<5i.^ 
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{Daily Telegraph,) 

Ladybhith, Apbil 4, 1900. 
I. have just retarned from a harried trip around 
the Boer investing positions. They reveal immense 
strength, ingenious construction, and immunity 
from our shrapnel and lyddite fire. Picks and 
shovels played an importuit part in rendering the 
Boer trenches almost impregnable. 

A captured member of the Colonial forces 
writing to the Globe says : — 

* * * 1 was taken into a deep trench, most 
cunningly contrived and, as far as I could make 
out, quite bomb-proof, as they had dug right under 
the earth, and where the trench itself was it was 
covered over with sticks and shrub and mud, and 
then more shrub and more earth, and only a long 
line of loo]>holes were visible, through which 
they could shoot, and not be shot ; and here, well 
under cover, there were Boers squatted round in 
their peculiar crouching attitude, drinking coffee 
and even playing cards at this early hour of the 
morning, utterly obUvious to the fact 'that great 
screeching shells were roaring overhead. I rather 
marvelled at the calm insouciance of these men, 
but then I knew how inured they must have 
become to our sheUing and their perfect safety in 
their cave-like diggings. 

(Moniing Leader, May 28, 1900.) 

KiMBEBLET, MaY 26. 

The magisterial investigation which has been 
made shows that the assertions made by the 
natives regarding the shooting of three British 
soldiers in cold blood by the Boers at Spytfontein 
during the siege of Eimberley are unfounded. 

The bodies exhumed are those of Boers who had 
died of wounds. 

The story was concocted by a native who had a 
grievance against a local farmer, and wished to be 
revenged upon him. — Renter. 

(Graphic, Apnl 7, 1900.) 

In Cronje's laager at Paardeberg the whole 
river bank on both sides was honeycombed with 
trenches. Such trenches were never seen before. 
They were really underground dweUings, and per- 
fectly secure, unless a shell dropped into the 
opening from above. 

Two of our officers had been prisoners in the 
Boer laager for eight days. They had been living 
in a kind of tunnel in the trenches, and said they 
had been well treated but closely guarded. 



THE BOERS AND THE NATIVES. 

Opinions from *<A Cateohism for the Consti- 
tuencieB," by Mr. Stead. 

Q. What did Bishop Colenso think of the Boers ? 

A, There was no greater friend of the natives 
than Bishop Colenso, but his friendship to the 
natives could not blind him to the virtues of the 
Boers. Bishop Colenso, in Tfie Time* of June 27, 
1881, said : " I have done what I could to dissipate 
the charge against the Boers of slave-holding, or 
rather slave-making, which, whatever ground 
there may have been for it in the past, ought not 
to be brought against the present generation. 
Rather I have urged the simple fact that 800,000 
natives were living under the Boer Government, 
without taking to flight and running over to Natal 
for protection, is enough to show that the accusa- 
tion against the Boers of illtreating the natives 
under their rale must be grosaly exaggerated, and 



that, to all appearanoe, they even prefer the Boer 
rule to our own." * * ♦ 

Q. Can any other authorities be quoted ? 

A. Yes ; the South African historian. Dr. Theal, 
said : ** The testimony of everyone competent to 
form an opinion, concurred that in no other pcu*t 
of the world was bondage so light," as it was even 
in the old slave days, whereas to-day Mr. Selous, 
the well-known traveller, says : '* In my opinion 
the average Dutch Boer treats the native in South 
Africa quite as well as the average Englishman." 
(" Adventures in South-East Africa," p. 10.) 

Q. Is there any other testimony of the same kind ? 

A, Any amount of it. Take, for instance, the 
deliberate declaration made by Mr. H. R. Fox 
Bourne, Secretary of the Aborigines Protection 
Society, an association which devotes itself exclu- 
sively to the defence of the rights and the protec- 
tion of the native races. Mr. Bourne in his book 
" Blacks and Whites in South Africa," after de- 
scribing the past treatment and present condition 
of South African natives under British and Boer 
control, says : — 

" The foregoing sketch of the past and present 
condition of natives under British and Boer treat- 
ment in South Africa will, it is hoped, suffice to 
show that, unless it is accompanied by very great 
and comprehensive changes in British policy 
towards natives, the contemplated overthrow of 
Boer rule can bring them no benefit." * * * 

Q. What did Mr. Froude say? 

^. In " Oceana," (page 37) be said that although 
the Dutch rule ** was stricter than ours, and to 
appearance harsher, they have had fewer native 
wars than we have had. There has been less 
violence and bloodshed, and the natives living 
under them have not been less happy or less 
industrious." 

Q. Did any other Englishman speak in the 
same sense? 

A. Mr. Anthony TroUope, in .^is " Book on 
South Africa" (vol. II., page 39), said: "I have 
never seen among the Dutch any instances of per- 
sonal cruelty to a coloured person, nor during my 
travels in South Africa did any story of such 
cruelty reach my ears." 

Q. What was Sir George Grey *s opinion? 

A. He was asked by an interviewer of the 
Humanitarian in 1896 : — 

" Do you believe. Sir George, in the rumours of 
cruelty on the part of the Boers ? " He replied : 
** Emphatically no. They are now a very humane 
and merciful race." * 4c 4c 

Q. Has the war thrown any light upon this 
subject ? 

A. The war has shown that although there are 
700,000 natives in the Transvaal, the whole of the 
male population could be withdrawn in safety 
from their farms and the women and children left 
at the mercy of these natives, who appear to have 
been so far without any grudge against their 
masters that no instances are on record of any 
outrages committed by the blacks upon Boer 
women until after our troops had entered the 
district. 

The Boers Charge ub with Employing KalBn. 

{From a letter in Westminster Gazette, Nov. 29, 1900.) 

Certain it is that Kaffirs have fought against 
the Boers, for was not a contingent of them deci- 
mated near Mafeking after a long resistance given 
to treble their number ? — Yours truly, 

F. Pellatt Elkinton. 
35, St. James's Place, St. James's, 
S.W., Nov. 23. 
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Poisoned and Explosive Bullets? 



The Boer Case. 

Mr. F. Treves and Sir W. MacCormac 
(Special Consuliing Surgeontf sent 
out by our Government). 

(Daily Neiai, May 14, 1900.} 

With regard to the statement that the Boers 
had been dipping their ballets into a solution of 
verdigriSf thus rendering them poisonous, Mr. 
Treves stated that the green coating on these 
ballets had been analysed, and found to be abso- 
lutely non-poisonoas. It consisted of paraffin, 
which had combined with the nickel of the casing 
of the ballet, and had no doabt been appUed to 
prevent fouling in the barrel of the rifle. 

(Morning Leader, June 25, 1900.) 

The Lancet this week announces that by the 
courtesy of Sir William MacCormac it has been able 
to submit some of these coated bullets to complete 
analysis, and the result — to use the words of our 
contemporary — ** absolves absolutely the Boers 
from the charge of tipping the Mauser bullets 
with a poisonous salt." 

'The illusion arose from the fact that it ie the 
Boers* practice to steep their bullets in melted 
paraf&n wax solely to prevent fouling of the gun 
barrel, and to protect the nickel case against 
rusting. 

(Special War Corresjxmdent to the Daily Telegraph, 

May i, 1900.) 

I could fill columns with the description of in- 
juries inflicted by the Mauser which at the time 
appeared fatal, but perfect recovery has neverthe- 
less taken place. 

The Humane Mauser. 

(Mcming Leader, May 3, 1900.) 

Sapper Evans, on Lord Boberts' headquarters 
staff writes on 4th April : ** The escapes are mar- 
vellous, and the low percentage of mortality com- 
pared with the big battles of the Franco-German 
war is really deceptive, and is not due to bad 
marksmanship or to the bullets not reaching their 
billets. The Mauser is really not a man-stopping 
bullet. Men keep on fighting with several wounds, 
whereas with the old Snider, or similar ammuni- 
tion, the first missile received would mean in the 
majority of cases at least disablement, if not 
death. I have myself seen a man with eight 
bullet wounds, and yet able to walk about. Had 
the Snider bullet Men used the first shot would 
have placed him hors de combat, and the other 
seven bullets might have bowled over seven more 



men. 



(Daily News, August 4, 1900.) 



Many of our men in South Africa have been 
perforated with the Mauser bullet without being 
permanently the worse for it. Mr. G. T. Dent 
and Surgeon-General Dwyer remarked yesterday 
at the British Medical Association upon the mar- 
vellous nature of some of the cures in South 
Africa. " Those who had been shot through the 
lungs and everything else were perfectly well again 
and ready for duty." 



Report of the Welsh Hospital 
Committee. 

(Manchester Guardian, January 10, 1901.) 

The surgeons reported that among all the gun- 
shot cases treated not a single amputation was 
found to be necessary owing to the clean nature of 
the perforation made by the Mauser bullet and to- 
the great success attending the use of the telephone 
probe taken out by the surgeons of the hospital. 
Of the 757 cases there were only eight deaths. 



Bullets — Expansive and Explosive. 

(Daily News, June 1, 1900 ) 

Sir, — A great deal of angry feeling against the^ 
Boers has been excited by the often-repeated state- 
ments that they have used what may be called 
** unfair " bullets. Such bullets may be classed 
as '* poisoned," " explosive," and " expansive." 
m m m 

It was alleged in the Ghitral campaign that the 
bullet then in use was ineffective, as a man would 
continue a charge even when wounded. The 
military authorities addressed themselves to the 
task of making a bullet which should ** inflict a- 
wound sufficiently severe to stop even the most 
determined fanatic." At the arsenal of Dum Dum 
a bullet was invented which, according to a Times 
correspondent, ** gave the most satisfactory results." 
Colonel Hill declared that he would ** rather be- 
hit by two Martini-Henry bullets than by one of 
these bullets." It was stated that '* the destruc- 
tion of bone and tissue perforated by the new 
bullet was tremendous." It was adopted with 
some modifications, and " Dum Dum " became e^ 
generic term for expansive bullets. The official 
name of the ballet adopted is Mark IV. In Feb., 
1898, it was adopted as the Service bullet of the 
British Army. 

At the Peace Conference held last year at Th& 
Hague the use of expansive bullets was discussed 
with considerable animation ; it was, indeed, th& 
question which gave rise to more discussion than 
any other. We stood almost alone in defence of 
the expansive bullet, but it is not therefore neces- 
sary to allege, with The Times, that the raising of 
the question '* can only have been purposely don& 
to embarrass and annoy England." jh * * 

On July 10 of last year Mr. Wyndham admitted 
that a supply of Mark IV. ammunition had been 
sent to South Africa. It was, however, discovered 
at Bisley that the bullet was liable to " strip " in 
the rifle barrel, and it was stated in the House of 
Commons, in answer to questions, that the am- 
munition had been returned into the arsenals. 
There can, however, be no doubt that Mark IV. 
bullets have been used. It is also clear, from 
Mr. Treves' account, that bullets of the substituted 
type — Mark II. — are expansive. * * * 



Yours, &c.. 



K:\rrK%.\> '^LkKsa.. 



^S>> 
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The Charge ReYsraed. 

(Ikiily Telegraph. April 3. ISOO.) 

Bir Horace Burabold, Bciliah AmbuBwidor here, 
has addressed to the Anatrian Minister of Foreign 
AfTaJTB a. Note, in which formal contrndiction ia 
giVBQ to the iijttlicioaH aHsertion of certain journulB 
concerning the alleged use of eiiiloaive bnlletB hy 
the British troops in South Africa. The Am- 
buBsador declares, in categorical terms, that the 
British Army employBBOlidptojectUeseicluBivelj 
in this WW. . 

Expansive Ballets. 

{South African News. July 4, 1300.) 
The Ihindce Courier (Scotland), a paper which 
BQpportB tbia war, prints the followiugiii its iaaue of 
June 1. If tlie statemenla therein contained are un- 
true they should have instant ofiicial denial :"There 
is no doubt shout the intention of the very newest 
revolver balleta. They are made by MesBra. 
Wehley. whose pistols are, as they themselves 
advertise, ' the only pistols approved and adopted 
by the British Government for service require- 
ments.' They have been tested in many cam- 
jiaigns, and * at Omdurman and Eiandsloagte again 
proved their efEoiency.' 

" The hnlletfi recommended by the makers of 
this revolver are advertised ' W'ehley's patent 
man-stopping revolver bullets, adopted by Her 
Majesty's GovBrnment.' Its virtuesare explained 
in an article quoted by the makers from the Field. 
-which points out that the service bullet is ' utterly 
devoid of stopping properties unless it strikes a 
~vital part,' passing aninjnred tbrongh 18 inches of 
■solid beef. 

"On the other hand, in the Wehley bullets, 
■which are pictured here, ■ the expansive principle 
■has been carried to its greateBt eitent, and there 
«aniiot be the slightest doubt as to their stopping 
properties. Upon entering the flesh the front of 
the bullet acts like a wadding punch, cutting out 
a clean round hole, which does not close up. Ex- 
-pausion commences immediately, and after the 
Inillet has travelled six inches it produces a jagged 
bole from three to four inches in diameter. A 
wound such as this would doubtless be sufficient 
-to instantly finish even a fanatic." 

( Weslmimler Gaielte, June 11, 1900.) 

Sir,^ — One cannot but greatly respect your Mili- 

Inrv Reviewer for the rjjidour of his admission in 

the Wtalmtnaltr. [See below.— n. ,T. O ] Theaii 



admissions make the case complete as ngainBt tha 
War Office and the Goverimieiit up to March 28. 
Let us see what this mosna. The war liad then 
been going on for Qve months and a half. On 
March II Lord Roberts, yielding, it my information 
is correct, to pressure from this side, denotinced 
the BoerB for the nse of what he called ' ' explosive " 
bullets. This nse he characterised as " a disgrace 
to any civiUaed Power." and he further said that 
he had sent a copy of hia telegram to his Govern- 
ment, "with a request that it may he communicated 
to all neutral Powers." 

Seventeen daya later our Government forbids, 
"till further orders" (not. observe, definitively), 
the bullet on behalf of which it is claimed that in 
it ■' the expansive principle has been carried to ita 
greatest extent " — the bullet which ■' immediately 
mushrooms at low velocity on coutoot with human 
flesh," which " cuts out a clean round hole which 
does not close up," and, after travelling six inches, 
" produces a jagged hole from three to four incbea 

I cannot but think that our passionate denuncia- 
tions of the use — by others— of " explosive" bulleta 
hod better not have been uttered, — Yours, &a.. 
Alfrkd MuiEB. 
[WealmiTialcT Gaiellt. June a, ISOC) 

My readers may remember that eome time agi> 
I referred to a letter in the Echo on the subject ot 
expansive bnllets, and also on suhsequent occa- 
sions to com muni cations from Mr. Alfred Markd 
on the same quustion. Mr. Marks was kind 
enough to draw my attention to an advertisemenS 
in which Messrs. Webley, the well-known maker* 
of Army revolvera. claimed that they were aole 
manufacturers of the most effective " man-atop' 
ping " revolver bullet in existence, which )t was 
fiu-ther said, or implied, had beeu adopted by Hef 
Majesty's Government. 

In commenting on this, I pointed out that the 
use of expansive pistol bnllets had been prohibited, 
by an Army Order, but at the time I was, nnfor' 
tunalely, unable to give the actual date of the 
order in question. This I am now able to supply. 
The order in qaestion was issued on March 28 last 
— rather late in the day, I admit — and rune aji 
followa: " It is notified for the information of all 
ofQcers that, till further orders. Any pistol ammu' 
nilion which they may purchase from private 
sources for use on active service mnst be made M 
a sohd bullet. No mushroom pattern bullet is to 
be token to South Africa." This order seems 
to effectual 1v bar the use of the ■' man. stopping 
bnllet" as advertised hy MesHrs. Wehley. 



Are They Cowards? 



The Jingo Press Injures Oar Good 



{Ma 



Chester Guardian, Duember 21, 1900.) 
Our reputation as gallant and geaeroc 



'e suffered equal harm : 
strangely timed outbreak of abuse with which 
port of our press, unlike Eibrd Roberts, greeted 
General Cronje and his tour thousand men when 
they surrendered after keeping our army of 
lorty thousand at bay for eight days. Id (he 
columns of one London paper alone, and in one 
day, they were described as "cowardly," "un- 
patriotic," •• carmia^," "shuffling," "Ixiorish." 
" oDgratefal, " '• ebitty-eyed," " clodhopping," 



"cruel," "clumsy." "greedy," "cheating," 
" mean." "tmderband." "foiy," "savage," 
"dullwitted," " misshapen," "treacherous." and 
"brutal." and their looks were compared with 
those of pig-dealers, money-lenders, oxen and 
orong.outangs. General Crouje'a wife, who had 
stood the eight daya' cannonade with him, wm 
attacked with particular fury. Now of ootuve 
that is not the way our nation, as a nation, reoeivos 
a brave enemy when he comes to surrender hia 
aword after agreatfight against great odds. • • • 
It has been seen here before^uring (he 
American War of Independence, when every 
American soldier was painted, for the aatiafaotion 
ot non-combaluite here, as cowardly, loatjih, and 
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•contemptible. It was all well understood long 
before by Dr. Johnson, who wrote in 1768: — 

** In a time of war the nation is always of one 
mind — eager to hear something good of them- 
-aelves and ill of the enemy. At this time the talk 
of news writers is easy. They have nothing to 
•do but to tell that a battle is expected, and after- 
wards that a battle has been fought, in which we 
:and our friends, whether conquering or conquered, 
did all, and our enemies did nothing. Among the 
'Calamities of war may be justly numbered the 
diminution of the love of truth by the falsehoods 
which interest dictates and credulity encourages. 
A peace will equally leave the warrior and relator 
<of wars destitute of employment, and I know not 
whether more is to be dreaded from streets filled 
with soldiers accustomed to plunder or from 
garrets filled with scribblers accustomed to lie.'* 



Lord Roberts and General Cronje. 

{The Times, March 2, 1900.) 

The whole group then dismounted, and Lord 
Tloberts, stepping forward, shook hands with the 
Boer Commandant. ** You have made a gallant 
•defence. Sir," was the first salutation of Lord 
Boberts to the Boer leader who was then ushered 
into the headquarters, where he was entertained 
^with food and refreshment. 



Lord Roberts to President Kroger. 

{Daily Telegraph, April 5, 1900.) 

The following message has been received by 
President Kruger from Lord Boberts : — 

Bloemfontein, March 30. 

I have just received the news of General 
.Joubert's death. I desire at once to ofifer my 
sincere condolence with your Honour and the 
burghers of the South African Bepublic on this 
flad event. I would ask you to convey to the 
<Oeneral's family the expression of my respectful 
-sympathy in their bereavement, and to assure 
them also from me that all ranks of Her Majesty's 
forces now serving in South Africa deeply regret 
the sudden and untimely end of so distinguiuied 
A chief, who devoted his life to the service of his 
country, and whose personal gallantry was only 
surpassed by his humane conduct and chivalrous 
-feeUng in all circumstances. — Reuier's Special 
Service. 



(No. 10 S.A.C.C.'s Publicatums.) 

General Buller says : — 

** It is not contrary to civilised warfare to shoot 
liorses, but it is contrary to honourable conduct 
io abuse a brave enemy." 



Testimony by Hr. E. T. Cook. 

{Leading Article, Daily News, Sept. 15, 1900.) 

Lord Boberts knows, as well as Sherman did, 
*' that war is hell." But his business is to fight 
it out. He has no choice in the matter. * 4( 4^ 

The Boers chose to play the terrible game of 
-war. In spite of many instances of a practice at 
variance with civilised warfare, and to which we 
make no further allusion, the Boers have played 
the game fairly, and, we need not add, with 
splendid bravery. They have been beaten. We 
jbdmire none the less their endurance and their 



courage. They are the most formidable enemy 
with whom English soldiers have fought in the 
century's course. The names of men such as 
Botha, Meyer, Cronje, and Joubert will be 
respected b^ Englishmen so long as the history of 
Greater Britain lasts. 



Sir George White on General Joubert. 

(central NRW8 AGENCY.) 

(Manchester Guardian, March 29, 1900.) 

Sir George declared that General Joubert was a 
soldier and a gentleman, and a brave and honour- 
able opponent, and concluded a most mteresting 
speech by expressing his thanks to the civil com- 
munity of Ladysmith, who, he said, were as 
anxious as the military to hold up the grand old 
flag of England. 



Ladysmith After the Siege. 

(Morning Leader, April 12, 1900.) 

Corpl. F. Greinslade, of the 1st Devon Beg^- 
nient, writes from Ladysmith on 10 March to his 
brother and sister at Blaina : — 

••♦ >ii >ii The Boers are a plucky lot of fellows, 
and they fight bravely. They have kept us pretty 
well shelled in here with their big guns." 



English Officer to '' United Service 

Magazine." 

(The Speaker, June 9, 1900.) 

'♦They had," he writes, *♦ a deep trench, and 
in front a wall quite 6ft. in thickness, but the 
lyddite had knocked it into the trench in places, 
and it was, no doubt, here I could see them stand- 
ing up to face our men. I do not believe they 
numbered more than 400 ; they were surrounded 
on three sides by about 6,000 infantry, had the 
concentrated fire of fifty guns on them, and yet 
faced it all undauntedly. A finer exhibition of 
courage was never seen, and I willingly bear 
witness to their magnificent behaviour." 



Incidents of the War. 

(Press Association War Service, May 16, 1900. 

Thaba-N'Chu.) 

The placing of the Boer gun in such a position 
was a most daring manoeuvre, especially in view 
of the comparative ease with which, it was 
acknowledged, it could be taken by a night attack. 
Yet this was not attempted by us, although I 
know all arrangements were made one night for 
this purpose. The fact is, the Boers got their gun 
up a mountain, the strongest positions of which 
were already held by the British, in such manner 
as the most daring of British artillery officers 
would scarcely entertain for a moment. And, 
more wonderful still, they got it safely away 
again. * * * 

So we hurriedly shifted camp out of range, to 
the immense delight of the Dutch women and 
children of Thaba *Nchu, who laughed and clapped 
their hands at what they thought was the defeat 
of the hated *' Rooiuek." They had visions of our 
speedy retirement and the T^c>cR.w:^"fti<Assv\. v:^. "^^ 
town \i^ ika&x. x^"aM\N«a ^TA\T\«v\aA. 
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The Charge Reversed. 

(Daily Ttlegraph. Ajnil 3. 1900.) 

VlESJIl. 

Sir Horace Rumbold. British AmbosBatlor here, 
has addresaeii to the Aastrinn Ministcrof Foreigii 
AHaiTH a Note, in which formal coatradicUon is 
given to tbe malicioaa HHBertion of certain journals 
concemiof" the fillejjBd ose of enploaive bullets by 
the British troops in South Africa. The Ara- 
baasndor declares, io categorical terms, that the 
British Army employs solid projeotUes eiclusively 
in this war. 

Expansive Ballets. 

{South African A'aurs, Jul;/ 4, 1900.) 
The Dundee Courier (Scotland), a paper which 
BUpporlB tbis war, printa the following in its iaaueof 
June 1. If the statements therein contained are un- 
true they should have instant official denial :'*There 
is no doiibt about the intention of the very newest 
revolver bullets. Tbey are made by MesBra. 
Wcbley, whose pistols are, as they themselves 
advertise, ' the only pistols approved and adopted 
by the British Government for service require- 
ments.' They have been tesWid in many cam- 
paigns, and ' at Omdurman sjid Elandslaagtc again 
proved their efficiency.' 

"The bullets recommended by the makers of 
this revolver are advertised ■ Wehley's patent 
man-stopping revolver bullets, adopted by Her 
Majesty's Government.' Its virtues are explained 
in an article qnoted by the makers from the Field. 
which points out Ibat the service bullet is ' utterly 
devoid of stoppling properties unless it strikes a 
^-ital part.' passing uninjured through 18 inches of 
solid beef. 

■'On the other hand, in the Webley bullete, 
which are pictured here. ' the expansive principle 
has been carried to its greatest extent, and there 
«annot be tlie shghtest doubt as to their stoppiufi 
properties. Upon entering the flesh the front of 
the bullet acts like a wadding punch, catting out 
a clean round hole, which does not close up. Ex. 
pansion commences immediately, and after the 
hnllet has travWled sii inches it produces a jagged 
hole from three to four inches in diameter. A 
wound such as this would doubtless be eufficieiil 
to instantly finish even a fanatic." 

(Weilmimttr Oaietfe, June II, 2900) 
gir, — One cannot but greatly respect your Mili- 
tary Reviewer lor the candour of his admission in 
llie Weaiminalir. [See below.— H. J. f) ] These 



admissions make the case complete as against the 
War Office and the Government up to March 2H. 
Let us see what this means. The war liad then 
been going on for five months and a half. On 
March 1 1 Lord Roberts, yielding, if my information 
is correct, to pressure from this side, denounced 
the Boers tor the use of what he called "explosive" 
bullets. This use he characterised as " a disgrac« 
to any civilised Power." and be farther said that 
he had sent a copy of his telegram to his Govern' 
ment, "with a request that it may be commnnicated 
to all ueutral Powers." 

Seventeen days later our Government forbids, 
"till further orders" (not, observe, definitively), 
the bullet on behalf of which it is claimed that in 
it ■' the expansive principle has been carried to its 
greaUfflt extent "—the bullet which " immediately 
mashruoms at low velocity on contact with bnman 
flesh," which " cuts out a clean round hole which 
does not close up," and, after travelling six inches. 
" produces a jagged hole from three to four inchea 
in diameter." 

I cannot hot think that our passionate denuncia- 
tionsof the use— by others — of ■'exploHive"bullets 
had bettor not have been uttered. — Yours, iSc., 

ALrBED M.IBSB. 

[Weaim'auL-r Gfuetle, June S, 1900.) 
My readers may remember that some time ago 
I referred to a letter in the Echo on the subject of 
expansive bnllets, and also on subsequent occa- 
sions to comm an i cations from Mr, Alfred Marks 
on the same quextion. Mr. Marks was kind 
enough to draw my attention to an advertisement 
in which Messrs. Webley, the well-known maker* 
of Army revolvers, claimed tliat they were sole 
manufacturers of the most efTcctive " man-stop- 

fiing" revolver bullet in existence, which it was 
urther said, or implied, hod been adopted by Her 
Majesty's Government. 

In commenting on this. I pointcMl out that the 
use of expansive pistol bullets had been prohibited 
by an Army Order, bot at the time I was, unfor- 
tunately, miable to give the actual date of the 
order in question. "This I am now able to supply. 
The order in question was issued on March S8 last 
— rather late in the day, 1 admit— and runs as 
follows; '■ It is notified for the information of all 
officers that, till further orders, any pistol ammn- 
nition which they may purchase from private 
sources for use on active service must be made as 
a solid bullet. No mushroom pattern ballet is to 
be taken to South Africa," This order seems 
to effectnollv bar the use of (he " man-stopping 
bullet "as advertised by Messrs. Webley. 



Are They Cowards? 



The Jingo Press Injares Our Good 
Mame. 

(MancheaUr Guardian, Dteemhfr 21. 1900.) 

• > ■ Our reputation as galluitand generooB 

«nemieB must have suffered equal harm from the 

otrangely timed outbreak of abuse with which 

SLrt of our press, unlike Lbrd Roberts, greetetl 
sneral Cronje and hia four tbonsand men when 
tfaey surrend^«d af(«r keeping our army of 
forty thouaaod at bay for eight days. In the 
cohunns of one London paper alone, and in one 
day, they were described as "cowardly," " un- 
pairiotic," "cunning," "shuffling," "boorish," 
" nngratetui," " ahifty-eyed," " clodhopping," 



"cruel," "clumsy." "greedy." "cheating," 
"mean," "underhand," "foxy," "savage," 
" dull-witted," " misshapen," " treacherous, " and 
"brutal," and their looks were compared with 
those of pig-dealers, money-lenders, oxen and 
orang-outangs. General Cronje's wife, nbo bad 
stood the eight days' cannonade with him, was 
attacked with particolar fury. Now of course 

a brave enemy when he comes to surrender bis 
sword after a great fight against great odds, a •■ • 
It has been seen here before — during the 
American War of Independence, when every 
Araerioan soldier was painted, for the satisfaction 
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•contemptible. It was all well understood long 
before by Dr. Johnson, who wrote in 1758: — 

** In a time of war the nation is always of one 
mind — eager to hear something ^ood of them- 
selves and ill of the enemy. At this time the talk 
of news writers is easy. They have nothing to 
•do but to tell that a battle is expected, and after- 
wards that a battle has been fought, in which we 
:and our friends, whether conquering or conquered, 
did all, and our enemies did nothing. Among the 
•calamities of war may be justly numbered the 
diminution of the love of truth by the falsehoods 
which interest dictates and credulity encourages. 
A peace will equally leave the warrior and relater 
of wars destitute of employment, and I know not 
whether more is to be dreaded from streets filled 
with soldiers accustomed to plunder or from 
;garrets filled with scribblers accustomed to lie." 



Lord Roberts and General Cronje. 

{The Tinus, March i, 1900.) 

The whole group then dismounted, and Lord 
lloberts, stepping forward, shook hands with the 
Boer Commandant. '* You have made a gallant 
•defence. Sir," was the first salutation of Lord 
Boberts to the Boer leader who was then ushered 
into the headquarters, where he was entertained 
-with food and refreshment. 



Lord Roberts to President Krager. 

(Daily Telegraph, April 5, 1900.) 

The following message has been received by 
President Kruger from Lord Boberts : — 

Bloemfontein, March 30. 

I have just received the news of General 
.Joubert's death. I desire at once to offer my 
sincere condolence with your Honour and the 
burghers of the South African Bepublic on this 
-sad event. I would ask you to convey to the 
'General's family the expression of my respectful 
-sjrmpathy in their bereavement, and to assure 
them also from me that all ranks of Her Majesty's 
-forces now serving in South Africa deeply regret 
the sudden and untimely end of so distinguished 
A chief, who devoted his life to the service of his 
country, and whose personal gallantry was only 
surpassed by his humane conduct and chivalrous 
Reeling in all circumstances. — Renter* s Special 
Service. 



{No. 10 S.A.CCs Publicatiana.) 

General Buller says : — 

" It is not contrary to civilised warfare to shoot 
liorses, but it is contrary to honourable conduct 
to abuse a brave enemy." 



Testimony by Mr. E. T. Cook. 

{Leading Article^ Daily News, Sept. 15, 1900.) 

Lord Boberts knows, as well as Sherman did, 
*' that war is hell." But his business is to fight 
it out. He has no choice in the matter. « * * 

The Boers chose to play the terrible game of 
war. In spite of many instances of a practice at 
variance with civilised warfare, and to which we 
make no further allusion, the Boers have played 
the game fairly, and, we need not add, with 
-splendid bravery. They have been beaten. We 
admire none the less their endurance and theli 



courage. They are the most formidable enemy 
with whom English soldiers have fought in the 
century's course. The names of men such as 
Botha, Meyer, Cronje, and Joubert will be 
respected by Englishmen so long as the history of 
Greater Britain lasts. 



Sir George White on General Joubert 

(central nbws agency.) 

{Manchester Guardian, March 29, 1900.) 

Sir George declared that General Joubert was a 
soldier and a gentleman, and a brave and honour- 
able opponent, and concluded a most interesting 
speech by expressing his thanks to the civil com- 
munity of Ladysmith, who, he said, were as 
anxious as the military to hold up the grand old 
flag of England. 



Ladysmith After the Siege. 

(Morning Leader, April 12, 1900.) 

Corpl. F. Greinslade, of the 1st Devon Begi- 
ment, writes from Ladysmith on 10 March to his 
brother and sister at Blaina : — 

'' * * 4r The Boers are a plucky lot of fellows, 
and they fight bravely. They have kept us pretty 
well shelled in here with their big guns." 



English Ofl9cer to " United Seryice 

Magazine/' 

(The Speaker, June 9, 1900.) 

** They had," he writes, *• a deep trench, and 
in front a wall quite 6ft. in thickness, but the 
lyddite had knocked it into the trench in places, 
and it was, no doubt, here I could see them stand- 
ing up to face our men. I do not believe they 
numbered more than 400 ; they were surrounded 
on three sides by about 6,000 infantry, had the 
concentrated fire of fifty guns on them, and yet 
faced it all undauntedly. A finer exhibition of 
courage was never seen, and I willingly bear 
witness to their magnificent behaviour." 



\ 



Incidents of the War. 

(Press Association War Service, May 16, 1900. 

Thaba-N'Chu.) 

The placing of the Boer gun in such a position 
was a most daring manceuvre, especially m view 
of the comparative ease with which, it was 
acknowledged, it could be taken by a night attack. 
Yet this was not attempted by us, although I 
know all arrangements were made one night for 
this purpose. The fact is, the Boers got their gun 
up a mountain, the strongest positions of which 
were already held by the British, in such manner 
as the most daring of British artillery officers 
would scarcelv entertain for a moment. And, 
more wonderful still, they got it safely away 
again. * * * 

So we hurriedly shifted camp out of range, to 
the immense delight of the Dutch women and 
children of Thaba 'Nchu, who laughed and clapped 
their hands at what they thought was the defeat 
of the hated " Booinek." They had visions of our 
speedy ret\r«tiv6Tv\» wcA "Ccift x^RjwsQii^'fti^vaw ^ *^^ 
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Scouting : Driscoll, King of the Craft. 

(Daily News* War Correspondent ^ August 2, 1900.) 

I often go out with the scouts ; they are the eyes 
of the army. A man who knocks around with 
scouting parties knows more,' sees more, hears 
more oi the real state of affairs than nine- tenths 
of the staff ofiQcers ever know, hear, or see. ♦ ♦ * 

Driscoll has one especially good quality. He 
never speaks slightingly of his enemy unless he 
well deserves it. Few men have had so many 
hand-to-hand encounters with the burghers as he 
has ; few men have held their lives by virtue of 
their steady hand on a rifle as frequently as this 
wild, good-natured, merry Irishman has done. 
Yet of the Boer as a fighter he speaks most 
highly. ** He don*t like cold steel, and shmall 
blame to'n," says Driscoll, ** but for clever tactics, 
he's a devil of a chap, 'nd the men who run him 
down are mostly the men who run away from 
him. They's not all heroes, any more than all 
women are angels. Some of *em are fit only for 
a dog's death, but most of 'em are good men, and 
if I wasn't an Irishman, I wouldn't mind being a 
Boer, for they've no call to hang their heads and 
blush when this war is over." 



Military Correspondent's Testimony. 

(Daily Telegraph, Sept, 11, 1900). 

* 4t « We have never doubted in Natal the 
bravery of the Boers — it is incontestable. Their 
ideas of war and ours vary, but given a position 
they will select it with ability and defend it with 
great resolution. And no man could have watched 
as I did the Boer army on the Tugela for two 
months without being satisfied that the percentage 
of brave men in their ranks is a large one. * * ii i 

Unluckily to-day the less educated and bravest j 
Boers, for whom really I feel a great compassion 
and a greater admiration, fancy we are all bound 
for the mines. * * * 

Let us not judge all the Boers by the standard 
of the late events in the Transvaal and Orange 
Kiver Colony ; let us remember those men who 
stood their ground at Spion Kop, and at Krantz, 
and Pieters, and only succumbed at last to the 
unquenchable valour of the greatest infantry in 
the world. 



Colonel Porter Testifies. 

(Times, Dec. 31, 1900.) 

Colonel T. C.Porter, who commanded a brigade 
of General French's Cavalry Division in South 
Africa, was presented on Saturday with an address 
of welcome on his return to Trematon Castle, 
Saltash, by the Mayor and Corporation of that 
borough. « * 4t 

Colonel Porter paid a tribute to the Boers, who, 
he said, were a brave nation, who fought gallantly 
and well. They treated British prisoners with 
every consideration and the wounded with the 
same care as they would their own. On few 
occasions the white flag was abused, but in what 
large community would they not find one or two 
miscreants ? 



From Memorial to Lord Salisbury. 

(S, A, C. C.'s Publicatio7is ) 

Step has followed step and the army and the 
nation are face to face with a wearisome and ap> 



parentiy endless war. The soldiers in the field* 
are tired of it. The people at home turn from the- 
daily record of harrying and burning and loss of 
lives with something approaching disgust. *' Has- 
it been all necessary ? " is a question constantly 
arising, along with that other question, ''When 
will it end ? " These questions must force them- 
selves all the more upon the national conscience 
when confronted with the testimony of the latest- 
eyewitnesses of the war, one of whom. Dr. Conan 
Doyle, himself a supporter of the policy of the- 
war, has written : — 

''Whatever else may be laid to the charge of 
the Boer, it can never be truthfullv said that he 
is a coward or a man unworthy of the Briton's- 
steel. The words were written early in the cam- 
paign and the whole empire will endorse them 
to-day. Could we have such men as willing fellow- 
citizens, they are worth more than all the gold 
mines of their country." 



Great Britain's Hi^ Commissioner at 

Capetown. 

(Standard, May 23, 1900.) 

Sir Alfred Milner, addressing an enormous- 
gathering, who waited upon him this morning 
with a congratulatory address on the occasion or 
the relief of Mafeking, made a long and important- 
speech. 4c * * 

Referring to a remark by a previous speaker, 
who condemned the enemy as "cowardly 
scoundrels," Sir Alfred Milner said that there 
were many among their enemies who deserved 
honour for their heroism, and though cases of 
treachery and barbarity had occurred, they were, 
on the whole, exceptional. The conduct of the 
enemy had been that of brave men fighting in a. 
bad cause. Yet they were entitled to respect. 



Gunner in the C.I.V. Testifies. 

(Morning Leader, Dec. 24, 1900,) 

Mr. Basil Williams, for some time a gunner id: 
the C.I.V. Battery, tislls in the MontfUy Review 
for January a very suggestive story of his South 
African experiences. Mr. Williams describes th& 
Boers as he saw them, and as others with whom 
he came into contact saw them. The result is a 
" stream of facts," as interesting as it is dispas- 
sionate. As to the Boer treatment of prisoners, 
Mr. Williams was not a prisoner himself, but h& 
was constantly coming across men who had been 
in that position at various times, and his infor- 
mants were " altogether fairly representative of 
all classes of soldiers in the British army." The 
unanimity in their accounts was extraordinary. 

" Not a single prisoner I ever met had a complaint 
to make about the way in which he had been 
treated ; they acknowledged that sometimes they 
were not sufficiently fed, but they always added 
that they had as much food as the Boers them- 
selves. There is a story told of an English officer, 
one of De Wet's prisoners, who went up to the 
commandant to complain that the^ were being 
almost starved : ' Yes, I know,' said De Wei ; 
' we have been running it rather fine, but I intend 
to capture one of your convoys in a day or two» 
and then we shall all have a better allowance of 
food.' " 
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Boer Treatment of the Wounded 



{l>lo. 40 S.A.C.C.*s Publications,) 

On October 24th, the War Office issaed, and 
Mr. Wyndham in the House of Commons made a 
statement that ^*the Hoer wounded in 
our hands are treatetljust as our own 
wounded, and there is every reason to 
beliftve that the Boers will treat in a 
MtnUarlif human manner any of our 
wounded in their han€is.*^—See Times^ 
October 25th. 

After the action at Nicholson's Nek, General 
White's message was: ** The enemy treated our 
wounded with great humanity. General Joubert 
at once dispatched a letter to me offering safe 
conduct to doctors and ambulance to remove 
wounded.'* 



should be accorded, but it is impossible not to 
feel a sense of humbling obligation to the captor 
from whose -hand we take our lives. * * * 



NOT CRUBL MEN. 



it 



Lord Methuen's Evidenoe. 

(Idem.) 
Note the generous language of Lord Methuen : 
" He had fought four fights, and though some 
of the enemy's men had bnaen g(uilty of dastardly 
tricks, it must be remembered tiiat the Boer army 
was not organised under the same discipline as 
the British. He never wished to meet a braver 
.general than Cronje, and he had never served in 
a war where less vindictive feelings existed be- 
tween the two opposing armies than in this." 

(Idem.) 
The lamented Mr. Steevens, of the Daily Mail, 
writes as follows after the surrender of Nicholson's 
Nek:— 

*' The Boers showed great kindness both to the 
wounded and unwounded on that day, and this 
has elicited the highest praise. They collected 
water for our wounded, and gave them blankets, 
•captured mules for the hospital panniers, and 
rifles for splints. Some asked for our soldiers' 
•embroidered belts as mementoes of their great 
victory, but on being told that many contained 
money, the pay of the men in many cases, they 
refrained from pressing the requests. Some of 
the wounded dropped tfieir money, but the Boers 
would not take it." 

(Daily News, August 6, 1900.) 

All the prisoners that have been released state 

that Christian De Wet treated them with the 

: greatest generosity. They pay him a high tribute 

as the bravest and cleverest of the Boer leaders. 

—Central News. 

(Mr. Chamberlain in Hcyuse of Cotrntions, 
Dec. 7, 1900.) 

'*Bofar as the great majority are concerned, 
we recognise that they have carried on the war with 
^eat distinction so far as their personal gallantry 
IS concerned, and have shown the greatest con- 
-aideration for the prisoners and wounded who 
have fallen into their hands." (Opposition cheers.) 



Mr. Winston Chorohill, M.P., says: 

(Morning Post.) 

Pretobia, Nov. 20, 1899. 
The position of a prisoner of war is painful and 
humiliating. A man tries his best to kill another, 
and finding that he cannot succeed asks his enemy 
for mercy. The Jaws ot war demand that this 



You need not walk fast," said a Boer in ex- 
cellent English, **take your time." Then another, 
seeing me hatless in the downpour, threw me a 
soldier's cap — one of the Irish Fusilier caps, taken, 
probably, near Lady smith. So they were not 
cruel men, these enemy. That was a great sur- 
prise to me, for I had read much of the hterature 
of this land of lies, and fully expected every hard- 
ship and indignity. « ♦ « 

The commander. Adjutant Boos — as he intro- 
duced himself — made a pohte salute. He regretted 
the unfortunate circumstances of our meeting ; he 
complimented the officers on their defence — of 
course, it was hopeless from the first ; above all he 
wanted to know now the engine had been able to 
get away and how the line could have been cleared 
of wreckage under his guns. In fact he behaved 
as a good professional soldier should, and his 
manner impressed me. « « * 

Our captors conducted us to a rough tent which 
had been set up in a hollow in one of the hills, 
and which we concluded was General Joubert's 
headquarters. Here we were formed in a line, 
and soon surrounded by a bearded crowd of Boers 
cloaked in mackintosh. I explained that I was a 
special correspondent and a non-combatant, and 
asked to see General Joubert. ♦ ♦ « 

*' You are the son of Lord Randolph Churchill?" 
said a Scottish Boer, abruptly. I did not deny 
the fact. Immediately there was much talking, 
and all crowded round me, looking and pointing, 
while I heard my name repeated on every side. 
'* I am a newspaper correspondent," I said, '* and 
you ought not to hold me prisoner." The Scottish 
Boer laughed. '* Oh," he said, " we do not catch 
lords* sons every day." Whereat they all chuckled, 
and began to explain that I should be allowed to 
play football at Pretoria. « * * 

A BROKEN-SPIRITED JUMBLB. 

* * * Other Boers besides our escort who were oc- 
cupying Colenso came to look at us. With two of 
these who were brothers, English by race, Afri- 
kanders by birth, Boers by choice, I had some 
conversation. The war, they said, was going well. 
Of course, it was a great matter to face the power 
and might of the British Empire, still they were 
resolved. They would drive the English out of 
South Africa for ever, or else fight to the last 
man. I said, "You attempt the impossible. 
Pretoria Will be taken by the middle of March. 
What hope have you of withstanding a hundred 
thousand soldiers?" " If I thought," said the 
younger of the two brothers vehemently, ** that 
the Dutchmen would give in because Pretoria was 
taken I would smash my rifle on those metals this 
very moment. We will fight for ever." And I 
could only reply, "Wait and see how you feel 
when the tide is running the other way. It does 
not seem so easy to die when death is near." The 
man said, " I will wait." Then we made friends. 
I told him that I hoped he would come safely 
through the war and live to see a happier and a 
nobler South Africa under the flag of his fathers ; 
and he took off his blaukftt — '^Vv\aV\;^^>N'^^^^^2c>cft% 

' \l to me U> «\ee^ m. % % % 
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I coald not sleep. Vcxatinn of spirit, a. u^ld 
night, and wet clothes withheld Bweet oblivion. 
The rights anil wronRB of theaunirel, the fortunes 
and chanccH of the wur. forced themselves oii the 
mind. What men they were, these Doers ! I 
thoQgbt of them as I hod seen them in the morning 
riding forward through the rain — thousAnda of in- 
dependent riflemen, bhinltiDg for tbeinselves, 
possessed of beautiful weapons, led with skill, 
Uving as they rode without commissariat or trans- 
port or ammunition column, moving like the wind, 
»nd supported by iron constitutions, and a sWru, 
hard Old Testament God who should HUraly smite 
the Amalekites hip and thigh. And then, above 
the rain utomi that beat loudly on the corrugated 
iron, I heard the soimd of a cnnuiit. The Boers 
were singing their evening psalm, and the menac- 
ing notes— more full of indignant war than love 
and mercy — struck a chill into my heart, so that 
1 thought after all tlmt the war was unjust, that 
the Boers were better men than we, that Heaven 
vras against as, that Lodysmith. Mafeking, and 
Klmberley would fall, that the £stcourt garrison 
would pensh, (bat foreign Powers would intervene, 
that we should lose South Africa, and that that 
would be the beginning of the end. So for the 
time I despaired of the Empire, nor was it till the 
morningsun— all thebrighter after the rain BtorniH, 
all the wanner after the chills— struck in Chroiigh 
the windows that things reassumed their true 
colours and proportions. 



Boep Humanity. 

(Wo, 5i S.A.C.C:s Piiblicaliom.j 

• • • The following extracts from letters of 
Lieut. - Colonel Stonham to Lady Georgiaua 
Cnrzon. published iu tlie Dailf/ Telegraph of July 
B3rd, IJKM), deserve particular notice. Colonel 
Stonham is in command of the Imperial Yeomanry 
Hospitals at the front, and the tetters are dated 
from Soodeval, Rhenoster Biver, on June 13tb 
and June ITUi, ■ • ■ 

" The Boers treated us most considerately, and 
told as there were many wounded about a mile 
distant in the camp of the Derbys. 

" The Boors, throughout tlieir stay here, till 
laxte 11th, have treated us with the utmost kind- 
ness, courtesy, cousideration, and generosity. 

" I hat'e hod two interviews with General C. 
de Wet in his own laager, and he has not only 
been most kind, bat has, hy his advice, secured 
the hospital from a moat perilous position, for 
before the action of June llUi he kild mo to move 
my camp, told me the place of safety, told me the 
positions he meant k> take np, and in every way 
helped us. More of this later. • ■ ■ 

" We have hod the unique experience of seeing 
an action from the Boer side, and of having been 
mode temporary prisoners at large. I am most 
anxious that the committee and the publio should 
know the treatment we received at the hands of 
General C. de Wet, his o£Bcers,and the Boers (all 
Free Btaters) who have been here. I will give 
you, shortly, the chief acts U> which I refer. The 
details I am sorry time and apace prevent my 
giving, 

"1. The Boers allowed us to take comforta, 
etc.. from the station before they blew it up. 
but. unfortunately, by accident, the truck we 
had loaded was also blown up. 
'■■'. General de IVel personally stated to 
1. r . ._ t jg yjjggpj. j,^,^ ^.g^ mnch 
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"3. The Boers allowed us to keep all thS' 
tents of tlie 4th Dorhys for our hoepital use. 
Th^y came the next day to see tbe wounded, 
and expressed to many of them, and to us _ 
the regret they felt. • * • 
" After the action of June 11th tbe Boer? re- 
treated past our camp, but no man entered it of 
molested us, 

" I coald mention many other instances of the 
consideration we have received at their hands, but. 
I am sura those I have "given yon will be 
snffiojent." 



(H-i. 



A Da Wet Story. 

■insier Oaiclle. January 28, 1901.) 



The OiilUiok says that an English gentleman 
serving in tbe Imperial Yeomanry was taken 
prisoner. De Wet received bim with the greatest, 
courtesy, and when the Englishman referred to 
the anxiety his family at home would feel about 
him. Db Wet told him to write a long telegram 
and he would have it transmitted for bim free of 
charge. At the next engagement he hod the 
Englishman placed on a hill whence he and hid, 
escort could watch the fight. Finally, on the- 
exchange of prisoners, the Englishman grasped 
De Wet cordially hy the hand, thanked him. and 
added: " If you ever get to Eugland. remember 
you must come and stay with me." 



A War Correspondent's Testimony. 

(Mommy Posl. Ai>rit 28, I'JIX'.) 

The medical quartermoHler of the Cnmposites> 
who was captured at Sanna's Post, has jnaC-. 
returned. 

He tolls an interesting story of his adventures. 

He afforded medical aid to the wouuded Boers, 
and he was offered his freedom on arriving at- 
Kroonstad. 

He elected, however, to accompany tbe prisoners, 
to Pretoria, where the Biiei-s immediately granted 
him a passport [wrmitting him to return M 
DelagoB tJay, whence he arrived here. 

He reports that the Boers showed the utmost 
consideration for tile sick and wounded. 

At Winburg they desired all tbe prisoners ta 
march through the town, but on tbe representa- 
tion being made that sncli an act was scarcely in 
accordance with the usages of modern warfare, 
the Seld comet in command forthwith revoked 
the order. 

Incidents of the War. 

{Morning Leader, May 19, 1900.) 

Lieut. Hall, of tbe 1st Northumberland Fusi- 
liers, wounded at Koorn Spruit, writes home: — 

"The Boers were awfully good to me. Ono 
shouted out as he come up, ' Alt right, old chap i 
you're all right,' Another brought me a saddlo 
and put it up to keep the sun off, and a nice old 
man with a grey beard brought an umbrella and 
left it with mo as a sunshade. They nearly oil 
came up smoking pipes, and most apoke English. 
They are a vec^ fine-looking lot al men, aaS> 
certainly iotlgji*, a^\e\i^4Vj ." 
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Coant Sternberg's Experiences. 

{From Leading Article in Daily News, Dec. 22^ 1900.) 

It is instmctive in this connection to turn to the 
notes on the Boer War which Count Sternberg 
has just published in Berlin. The Count, it will 
be remembered, was one of the foreign volunteers 
who fought with the Boers. Here is the tribute 
he pays alike to his friends and to his foes : — 

** I cannot think of these English officers with- 
out a thrill of emotion. Decimated, shot down 
like rabbits, and yet always so humane and con- 
siderate, they prove beyond question that they 
come of the best blood. I can only repeat that 
the English officers and the English soldiers have 
shown in this war that the soldier's trade rather 
ennobles than brutalises a man. I will take this 
opportunity also of stating that in point of 
humanity the Boers are not inferior to the 
British. These people, sons of the wilderness 
though they be, have shown humanity on every 
occasion. I have seen with my own eyes how 
they have treated their prisoners who have sur- 
rendered after expending all their ammunition. 
This war has had its beautiful aspects, and I 
venture to say that never before has war been 
waged on more humane principles. English 
statecraft may be perfidious, but the English 
soldiery is upright, honourable, and brave." 

The spirit of Count Sternberg's tribute might 
well find a general echo in this country. A great 
nation is never backward to cherish the valour of 
its own sons, or to recognise that of its foes. 



Mr. A. G. Hales's Testimony. 

(From •* A Catechism for the Constituencies,*') 

Q. How did the Boers treat their prisoners ? 

A. Mr. Hales, the brilliant Special Corre- 
spondent of the Daily News, who was himself a 
prisoner in their hands says : — 

** I have made it my business to go about amongst 
the private soldiers, to question them concerning 
the treatment they have received since the moment 
the Mauser rifles tumbled them over, and I say 
emphatically that in every solitary instance, with- 
out one single exception, our countrymen declare 
that they have been '* grandly treated.'* 



The Appalling Scene on Spion Kop. 

BBITISH CHAPLAIN'S ACCOUNT. 

{Manchester Giiardian^ March 5, 1900,) 

(The italics are mine. — H.J.O.) 

Lafifan's Agent at Chieveley Camp, writing on 
February 6, sends the following deeply interesting 
extracts from a British Chaplain's report of what 
took place on Spion Kop after the fight : — 

To General Sir Charles Warren, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., Commanding Fifth Division, 
South Natal Field Force. 

General, — I have the honour, in compliance 
with your request, to make the following report of 
what occurred on the Spion Kop during the three 
days (Thursday, January 25, Friday, 26, Saturday, 
27,) during which I was engaged in the painful 
duty of burying the dead who fell there on the 
previous Wednesday. 

At daybreak on Thursday I went to the scene of 
the previous day's conflict. On reaching the 
plateau of the Spion Kop, I found several of the 
officers of the R.A.M.C. attending to our wounded, 
and also a considersbie number of Boera in 



possession of the ^ound. Numbers of other 
Boers were streammg up in all directions, and 
soon there was a very large force of them present 
in all parts of the plateau. 

Shortly an officer of the B.A.M.C. came to me, 
asking if I could speak German, as one of the 
commandants had forbidden, so he understood, 
the removal of the wounded. On inquiry I found 
this to be the ca>se, and after explaining to a field 
comet that delay in removing wounded men was. 
a very serious matter, and certain to aggravate 
their suiGferings, he allowed the removal of the 
wounded in our immediate neighbourhood. For 
about half -an-hour I was then engaged going about 
with the two medical officers collecting identifi- 
cation papers and letters belonging to the dead. 

A clerically dressed Boer, who said he was 
secretary to General Botha, then came up, and 
asked me to go and speak with the General, who 
was on horseback at a short distance. In polite 
terms the General asked me who had given leave 
for the removal of the wounded. I told him that 
the removal had already been objected to, but that 
one of the field cornets had subsequentlv allowed 
it to take place. The General then saia that he 
was in supreme command, and that he had given 
no permission. Afterwards he said, " Well, the 
time is going by, and these woimded men should 
be seen to. It is one thing my dealing with 
General Warren, and another, as you see, my 
dealing with other commanders. How am I to 
know what other Generals will do ? Now, take 
this message to your General. Tell him we want 
to fight out this quarrel in a Christian way ; that 
it should be clearly understood between us what 
is to be done after a fight (schlacht) and during the 
war (krieg). But there must be reciprocity, uiere 
must be reciprocity. Ask him to send me a list of 
those of our people who are in his hands. . Their 
relations and friends want to know whether they 
are alive or dead. I myself will give at all times 
the fullest information of those we have belonging 
to you. That he may count upon. As I give up 
your wounded he should give up ours. You can 
now carry away the wounded and bury the dead. 
There are also six wounded who are prisoners in 
my hospital down there. They can also be taken 
away, or I will give an order that one of our 
ambulances convey them to any place decided on 
by your medical authorities. There is witii us 
in hospital a wounded superior officer. He is not 
to be removed. I will decide about him later on.'* 
After shaking hands with the General and his 
secretary, and thanking the former for the per- 
mission he had granted, I withdrew. « « * 

I venture to think it a matter of considerable 
importance to draw attention to the attitude of the 
Boers whom we met during the carrying out of 
our duties on these three days. After collecting all 
the identification papers, letters, and personal 
property of the fallen, and whUst waiting for the 
graves to be dug, we chaplains were unoccupied, 
and therefore had plenty of time to tidk to the 
Boers around us. For my part I confess that the 
deepest impression has been made on me by these 
conversations, and by the manly bearing and 
straightforward, outspoken way in which we were 
met. There were two things I particularly noted. 
As there was no effort made to impress us by 
what was said (they spoke with transparent 
honesty and natural simplicity, and in nearly all 
cases the conversations were begun by us), so tnere 
was a total absence of anythmg like exultation 
over what they must consider a military success. 
Not a word^ not a look^ tvot a. si^^^'^^s^'v^^^ 
or sign tUat could 'b'vi IKe 'w.o«.\. %«¥«VW\ie 
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of persona he construed as a display of 
their superiority. 

Far from it, there was a sadness, almost anguish, 
in the way in which they referred to our fallen 
soldiers. 

I can best convey the truth of this 
statement and show that there is no 
attempt at exaggeration in using the 
word ** anguish/* by repeating ex- 
pressions used^ not once^ but again and 
againf by great nutnbers of thetn as 
they inspected the ghastly piles of our 
4lead. **My God! What a sight!** 
** I wish politicians could see their handiwork." 
^* What can Grod in heaven think of this sight? " 
*' What a cursed war that brings these poor fellows 
to such an end ! " *' We hate Uiis war. This war 
is accursed. Every day on our knees we all pray 
that God will bring this war to an end." ** It is 
not our war; it is a war of the miUioti- 
nires» What emnity have we with these poor 
fellows?" *♦ Would that Chamberlam, Rhodes, 
and the millionaires could see these trenches and 
graves." '* When will this unjust war end ? " *' We 
hate all war. We are men of peace. We want to 
^o back to our homes and farms, to sow our seed 
And reap our fields, and not to make war. Good 
•God ! When will it end ? " 

I do not hesitate to say that in the three days I 
spoke with some hundreds, standing around us in 
groups of from ten to twenty. Apart from several 
foreigners, chiefly Swiss and Italians, the Boers 
seemed to belong to the farmer class, some dressed 
like English gentlemen farmers, and others, who 
formed the majority, less well dressed, but with 
no sign of raggedness about them, and with 
scarcely any evidence of the wear and tear of the 
i^ampaign. I think I have written enough to 
convey to the military authorities an idea of the 
friendly and courteous bearing of the Boers 
towards the chaplains, and of their sympathetic 
and respectful attitude towards our fallen comrades 
during our visit to Spion Kop in discharge of our 
duties. 

Again and again ^ I wiU add, they 
expressed their admiration for the 
bravery of our men. Several used the 
expression **Ausser ordentlich tap- 
fere** (extraordinarily brave). One matter 
ntiore in the interest of mutual courtesy I will end 
with. During the burial of our dead the Boers 
informed me that they had orders not to fire a 
shot. It was by some inadvertence^ I 
am. convinceil, that both on Friday 
and Saturday our guns opened fire. 
Several of the field comets referred to this action 
on our part with great regret, one with consider- 
able warmth and indignation. — I have the honour 
to be, General, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Rbginaij) F. Collins, Chaplain 

to the Forces. 



Boer Treatment of Prisoners. 

{No. 40, S.A.C.C.*8 Publications.) 

Lieutenant Kinahan, of the Royal Irish Fusi- 
liers, wrote to his father from Pretoria : — 

**We were all taken prisoners, together with 
the Gloucestershire Regiment, and a battery of 
mountain artillery, which accounts for us being 
in Pretoria so soon. While we were in their 
laager they treated us extremely well, and gave 
us food and tobacco. All you read about the 
Boers in England is absolutely untrue ; they are 
227^^^ kind to the wounded and prisoners, looking 
jt/iSer idem as well as their own wounded, and 



anything thev*ve got they will give you i^ou ask 
them, even it they deprive themselves. We came 
up to Pretoria in first-class sleeping carriages, and 
the way they treated us was most considerate, 
feeding us and giving us coffee every time we 
stopped. The day we arrived we took up our 
quarters on the racecourse, but we have been 
moved into a fine brick building, with baths, electric 
light, &c. They provide us with everything, 
from clothes down to tooth brushes. They also 
feed us, and we are constantly getting presents of 
vegetables and cigars from private people. In fact, 
we can have anyUiing we like except our liberty." 

The Special Correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle describes, as follows, the arrival at 
Pretoria of the Nicholson's Nek prisoners : — 

** Thousands of spectators were at the station 
to see their arrival. When they came out a Boer 
officer ordered all the onlookers to bare their 
heads. The prisoners looked astonished at this 
salute, and then returned it." 

The following is from one of the Special Corre- 
spondents of The Times'. — 

** General French ascended Coleskop this 
morning, and obtained a good view of the 
graves of Bradford, of the New Zealand con- 
tingent, and Scott, of the lOth Hussars, over 
which he found the Boers had placed head- 
stones." 

Nursing the Sick. 

(Daily Telegraph^s War Correspondent^ 
May 1, 1900.) 

** As regards myself— and I think I can speak 
also for the others wounded — I wish to state that 
the Boers showed us the greatest kindness. They 
took us away in a comfortable ambulance, and we 
were attended by German doctors and nursing 
sisters. Everything possible was done, so far as 
circumstances permitted, to relieve our sufferings. 
A bullet had struck me in the left elbow, shat- 
tering the bone, so that amputation was necessary. 
I also lost the third finger of my right hand 
through a shell. They took the wounded to 
Colesberg Hospital, and after that they were sent 
to Pretoria. I was too ill to be moved, but, con- 
sidering my serious wounds and shock, I made 
rapid progress, for which I am indebted to the 
skill of the Boer doctors and zeal of the nurses. 
I was then sent to Springfontein, where the fever 
took me. Again they nursed me back to life and 
hope. Then, on March 13. I was to be sent to 
Pretoria, together with another man named 
Chapman, belonging to the Wilts, who had lost 
his left leg. As we were going along by Kaffir 
River, in the Orange Free State, we saw a troop 
of cavalry galloping towards the train. We found 
them to be the 9th Lancers, and they took posses- 
sion of us." * * « 

Such was the plain, soldierly story of Private 
Alexander, of the 1st Suffolks. 



Soldiers' Letters from the Front. 

(BuxUm Herald, July 18, 1900.) 

The following letter has been received from 
Private Blackney by his parents in South-street, 
Buxton : — 

* * * '^Sincechangingourquarterswehavedone 
a little better, as we have had a little bread served 
out to us, and the Boer commandant sent the 
surgical cases a large pailful of blanc-mange, of 
which I got half a pint tinful. How some of the 
fellows go on who have no money I don't know. 
* * tit 
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" Two German and one Boer doctors have been 
JU> see us from the Boer ambulances, which came 
in with Steyn after our troops had left the place, 
And they went round with our doctor and saw aU 
wounded cases and offered any assistance they 
could, which was very good of tnem." 4t ♦ ♦ 

Lance-Corpl. W. Perkin, writing from Kroon- 
fltad, June 19th, to his mother at Fairfield : — 

* « « ''While I was helping a man who was shot 
through both feet, the second in command of the 
Boers rode up and told him the Sergeant was my 
father, which he had been (he was lying close to), 
and he helped me to lay him out, and presently 
the Commandant rode up, and he told him, and 
he asked me if I should be satisfied if they buried 
him with Ck>l. Douglas and the other officer, who 
were also killed. I said yes, I should. So he 
ordered his men to do so. * * * 

"We kept makingkettles of tea for them to drink, 
poor fellows. De Wet said we could have any of 
the stores we wanted and carried some champagne 
across himself and gave it to the wounded. I 
filled a box of tongues, milk, tea, chocolate, etc.. 
And two Boers carried it across for me ; they were 
very kind to us considering, and left all the tents 
for us to put the wounded in.'* 



The PriBoners at WaterYaal. 

{TJie Daily News, June 14, 1900.) 

A Sergeant of the E Squadron of Kitchener's 
Horse, who has been a prisoner of war for the last 



four months, in writing to his sister from Water- 
vaal on the 6th of May, says : '* Our life here is 
not so bad considering. We are encamped in a 
place about the size of Kennington-park, hedged 
m by a triple fence of barbed wire, and armed 
guards every few paces, with a Maxim up in one 
comer, so they do not mean us to walk away. 
We live in sheds, which have no floor or front, 
which is really good from a health point of view : 
plenty of fresh air. * * * 

*' For washing we have a small stream running 
at the end of our field, where we have dug out a 
pond for bathing in, and tables have been erected 
where we can wash our clothes. For pleasures 
we have a football and cricket set, and some fine 
matches we have — England v. Australia, England 
V. Ireland, Regulars v. Volunteers, &c. 



The Puzzled Tommy. 

{No. 40, S. A. C. a*s Publicatums.) 

These are samples out of a sheaf of cuttings from 
various English newspapers, to which I will add one 
more as an illustration of the comedy as well as 
tragedy of war as it struck one of the Devons, who 
was suddenly laid prostrate by four bullets while 
on outpost duty. Some Boers thereupon ran to 
him and carried him tenderly, under the protection 
of a white flag, to the British ambulance. His 
puzzled reflecSon is : — 

** What a rum thing war is ! Here's a lot of 
fellows who put four bullets into you to take your 
life, and then run off with you to a doctor to save 
vour life." 



Firing T°Jk White Flag & Red Cross. 



Why the Red Cross is Fired upon. 

{Manchester Guardian, December 21, 1900.) 

Mr. W. T. Maud has suggested in a lecture 
that the red cross of military hospitals and am- 
bulances ought to be made much larger, whether 
it appears in the shape of a flag or is painted on 
the sides of waggons. Our special correspondent 
in Natal, as readers may remember, made a 
similar suggestion in one of his letters. If it were 
carried out there would certainly be fewer 
mistakes to regret in the future than there have 
been in South Africa. A whole field hospital is 
often equipped now with one flag, and that not a 
large one ; and the red cross is often painted on 
waggons rather as though it were the name on the 
bows of a ship. This plan may be neat, but it is 
not sensible. There is no reason why Uie whole 
side of every waggon should not be covered with 
a red cross, and no reason why a red cross should 
not reach from top to bottom of the outside of 
every hospital tent. 

{Daily Telegraph, May 14, 1900.) 

Sir William Thompson, late president of the 
Irish College of Surgeons, and chief surgeon to 
Irish Hospital contributes to the British Medical 
.Journal some suggestive reflections on the atro- 
cities which the Boers are averred to have 
committed by deliberately firing on ambulances 
and hospitals flying the Red Cross flags. Sir 
William, who dates his notes from Naauwpoort, 
says that the flags now in use are not sufficiently 
distinctive, and that he has come to understand 
** how a hospital may be shelled by an enemy in 
ntter ignorance of what it really is." Indeed, he 



goes further than this general expression, and, as 
the result of a trial which he himself made, asserts 
that in calm weather the flags " were absolutely 
indistinguishable at 200 yards," though he knew 
the exact place to look for the flagposts. A very 
reasonable suggestion is made by Sir William, 
namely, that a light canvas on a wire frame, 
bearing the red cross, should be erected above the 
hospital when the breeze is not strong enou^ to 
shake out the ordinary flag and render it visible 
at a distance. 



Lecture on the Natal Campaign. 

{Mancliester Gtuirdian, May 5, 1900.) 

Mr. Rend Bull, war artist and correspondent, 
lectured to a large audience in the Free Trade 
Hall last night on incidents of the campaign in 
Natal, and illustrated his narrative with a number 
of photographs which he had taken on the 
field, mm* 

The picture most loudly cheered was that 
showing General Buller on horseback, and there 
was a good deal of applause when Mr. Bull 
declared that, though the Boers had unfor- 
tunately fired upon some of our ambulance 
waggons, lie did not believe they liad done so 
intentionally. Mr. Bull referred in appreciative 
terms to the courtesy of both General Joubert 
and General Botha, the former of whom gener- 
ouslv sent to General Hildvard a written com- 
mendation of a West Yorkshire soldier who, after 
being terribly wounded^ msi«>WL \y^Tv x«wx^!kk>jss% 

to US© \l\^ T\^e XXTv!Ov\\ife ^^ \»i&KVV ^TNS«NX«t , 
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The White Flag. 

{From " How Not to Make Peace,'* by Mr. Stead.) 

The question of the white flag and its alleged 
abuse occurs three times in Lord Boberts' tele- 
grams. 

The first at Driefontein, March 11, 1900, the 
second near Kroonstad, on May 14, and the third 
quite recently, where three Boers convicted of 
abusing it were captured and tried. 

Only in the first instance have we the reply of 
the Boers. Both accusations and reply are taken 
from Lord Roberts* own despatch. 

Driefontein, March 11 (9-4»5 a.m.) 

•• The following telegram has been addressed by 
me to their Honours the State Presidents of the 
Orange Free State and South African Republic : — 

** Another instance having occurred of the gross 
abuse of the white flag and of the signal of hold- 
ing up the hands in token of surrender, it is mv 
duty to inform your honours that if any such 
abuse occurs again I shall be most reluctantly 
compelled to order my troops to disregard the 
white flag entirely. 

** The instance occurred on the kopje east of 
Driefontein Farm yesterday evening, and was wit- 
nessed by several of my own stafif officers, as well 
as by mvself, and resulted in the wounding of 
several of my officers and men. 

'* A large quantity of explosive bullets of three 
different kinds was found in Cronje's laager, and 
after every engagement with your Honour's troops. 

** Such breaches of the recognised usages of 
War and of the Geneva Convention are a disgrace 
to any civilised Power. A copy of this telegram 
has been sent to my Government, with a request 
that it may be communicated te all neutral 
Powers." 

Bloemfontein, March 19 (8-25 p.m.) 

** I have received the following reply to my 
telegram No. C 414, March 11, to the Presidents 
Orange Free States and South African Republic: — 

'* Your Excellency's telegram dispatohed at 9-45 
a.m. on the 11th reached me yesterday. I assure 
you that nothing would grieve me more than that 
my burghers should make themselves guilty of a 
deed such as that laid to their charge by you. I 
am, however, glad to say that you must have been 
mistaken. 

** I have made personal inquiry of General 
Delarey, who was in command of our burghers at 
the place mentioned by you. (He) denies entirely 
that our burghers acted as stated by you, but 
says that on Saturday (date illegible) the British 
troops, when they were about fifty yards from our 
position, put up their hands as well as the white 
flag, whilst at the same time your cannon bom- 
barded the said troops as well, with the result 
that Commandant De Beer was wounded. 

** Yesterday morning at eight o'clock the head 
Commandant wrote in his account of the battle 
as follows : ' The soldiers hoisted the white flag, 
but were then fired at by the English cannon and 
compelled to charge.' 

** Perhaps it is unknown to your Excellency 
that the same thing happened at Spion Kop, 
where, when a portion of the troops had hoisted 
the white flag and put up their hands, and whilst 
our burghers were busy disarming them, another 
portion of the troops fired on our burghers and on 
the troops who had surrendered, in consequence 
thereof not only our burghers but some of the 
British troops were killed. It has also been re- 
ported that at the last battle on the Tugela the 
Bnghab c&nnon fired on the troops who had sur- 
rendered. 



** With reference to the explosive bullets found 
in General Cronje's laager and elsewhere, I can 
give your Excellency the assurance that such 
bullets were not purchased or allowed by the 
Government. I have, however, no reason to* 
doubt your statement, as I know that many of 
the burghers of this State and of the South Af rican^ 
Republic took a large number of Lee-Metford rifles 
and Dum-dum and other bullets from the British 
troops. May I request your Excellency, as the 
cable is closed to me, to make my reply known to* 
your Government and to the neutral Powers by 
cable. — State President." 



Writing in the Daily News, November 9, 1900r 
Mr. Hales says : — 

"Few things have astonished me more during th&- 
progress of this war than the number of charges- 
levelled against our foes in reference to the trea* 
cherous use of the white flag. Almost every 
newspaper that came my way contained some- 
such account, yet, though constantly at the front- 
for nine months, I cannot recall one solitary in* 
stance of such treachery which I could vouch for, 
I have heard of dozens of cases, and have taken 
the trouble to investigate a good many, but never 
once managed to obtain sufficient proof to satisfy 
me that the charge was genuine. On one occasion 
I was following close on the heels of our advanc- 
ing troops, and had for a comrade a rather excit- 
able correspondent. When within about fourteen 
hundred yards of the kopjes we were advancing, 
to attack, the Boers opened a heavy rifle fire ; and 
though we could not see a solitary enemy, our 
fellows began to drop. It was very evident that' 
the enemy were secreted in the rocks not far from 
a substantial farmhouse, from the roof of which 
floated a large white flag (it turned out later to be- 
a tablecloth braced to a broom handle). 

'** There's another case of d white flag; 

treachery,' shouted my companion. * I wonder 
the general don't turn the guns on that farm and- 
blow it to Hades.' 

" ' What for ?' I asked. 

** ' What for! Why they are flying the white 
flag and shooting from the farmhouse. Isn't that 
enough ? ' 

•* * Quite enough, if true,' I replied. ' But how 
the devU do you know they are shooting from the 
farmhouse ? ' 

*• * They must be shooting from the farmhouse,' 
he yelled. * Why, I've been scouring all the rocks 
around with my glsisses, and can't see a blessed 
Boer in any of 'em. No, sir, you can bet your 
soul they are skulking in that farm . They know we- 
won't lose a shell on the white flag, the cowards I ' 

** I did not think it worth while to argue with a- 
man of that stamp, but kept my glasses on that 
farm very closely during the fight that followed* 
Right up to the time when our men rushed the 
kopjes and surrounded the farmhouse I did not 
see a man enter or leave the house, and when I 
rode up I found that two women and three children 
were in possession. Furthermore, on examina- 
tion I soon discovered that, as the doors and wiu' 
dows faced the wrong way, it would have been 
impossible for a Boer to do much shooting at our 
men, unless the walls at the gable end were loop' 
holed, which they were not, I know, for I ex- 
amined them minutely. Fortunately for the 
credit of the British army, most of our generals* 
are cool-headed . men who do not allow the irre- 
sponsible chatter of the army to influence them* 
Otherwise our guns would have been trained upon 
many a homestead on charges quite as flimsy and 
gro\uidie&% aa tiiiie on^ q](i,o\Ad ^b^v^." 
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Dr. Conan Doyle in his book, ** The Great Boer 
War," says : — 

** They were rough in their ways and speech, but 
in spite of many calumnies and some few unplea- 
sant truths, they might compare with most disci- 
plined armies in their humanity and their desire 
to observe the usages of war." 

To the members of the Pall Mall Club, soon 
after his return from the war. Dr. Conan Dovle 
said : — 

*' The Boers had been the ^victims of a great 
deal of cheap slander in the press. That the 
white flag was hoisted by the Boers as a cold- 
blooded device for luring our men into the open 
was an absolute calumny." 



The Red Cross. 

{No, 10, S.A.C.C's Publications.) 

Renter's representative at Ladysmith, writing 
on November 7th, 1899, says: — 

** After the evacuation of Dundee the Boers 
shelled the hospital and the ambulance until the 
white flag was hoisted, when their firing ceased. 
Captain Milner rode with one orderly into the 
Boer camp with a flag of truce, and was told that 
that the Boers could not see the Red Cross flag. 
Thi8 statement he verified by per- 
sonal observation,^^ 



Oar NaTal Oanners' Mistake. 

(S.A.C.C's Publications No. 10.) 
The Chroniclers correspondent reports that 
upon the gun opening fire Cronje told the British 
ambulance men and doctors that he gave them 
five minutes' start to get away before he opened 
fire. They made "record running" towards the 
British lines, but midway they met messengers 
hurrying up to inform Cronje on Lord Methuen^s 
part how^ much he regretted the incident, the re- 
sult of an unfortunate mistake, which he asked 
him to overlook. Cronje replied that he would, 
of course, overlook the mistake, but he hoped the 
British would remember that excitable men 
among the Boers sometimes committed similar 
errors which their leaders equally regretted. 



IKhite Flag and KafBrs. 

(Standard, June 21, 1900.) 

While the cannonade was in progress two 
immense white flags were seen to be flying from 
the enemy's position. Our gunners ceased fire, 
and eagerly awaited the surrender of the Boer 
Army ; but the flags proved to have been displayed 
by Kaffirs, accompanied by a whole tribe of 
women. 



Accidents Occur on Both Sides. 

(No. 16 S.A,C.C.'s Publications,) 

The Natal Witness relates that after the battle 
of Colenso, when firing had ceased by the main 
armies, three Boers rode out towards the donga 
where Colonel Bullock and his men were. Two 
of the Boers bore white flags, to cover a demand 
for the surrender of Bullock. '* These two 
Boers," says the Witness, " were shot down " by 
our men. Thereupon 400 Boers rode out, and 
Bullock surrendered. It was an accident, of 
course, or at any rate a misunderstanding. But 
suppose it had occurred on the other side ? The 
Natal WilTtess, ifc may be added, artlessly re- 
marked the other d&y that one way to settle the 



South African question would be to exterminate 
the Dutch ; hence it would be ungenerous to* 
describe it as a ** pro-Boer " journal. * * ♦ 

Colonel Winsloe, C.B., of the Royal Scots, who 
was in command of Potchefstroom during its- 
siege by the Boers in 1881, says in his book deal- 
ing with that event: *• The Boers are a fine, 
sturdy, manly people, such as I should like to 
live among * * * a class to command respect.*^ 
He pays more than one distinguished compliment 
to the humanity and kindliness of General 
Cronje, and writing of the final scene, when the 
Boers drew up in line for the British to march 
out with the honours of war, says, *' No troops in 
any part of the world could have behaved more 
courteously throughout." 



Charges brought against the Boers. 

(A few examples from " A Catechism for the Con" 
stittiencicSf'* by Mr, Stead.) 

Q, Can you mention any instance of the abuse 
of the white flag on the English side ? 

A. Certainly. The first notable instance of it 
was at Nicholson's Nek. When our troops found 
that they had got enough of it some of them 
hoisted the white flag. But the rest of their 
comrades continued firing on the Boers. 

Q. Who reported this ? 

A. The late Mr. G. W. Steevens of the Daily 
Mail, who not only records the fact, but says : ** It 
is some sneaking satisfaction that for a long time 
the soldiers refused to heed it. Sitting up there 
behind the breastworks they were aiming coolly 
by the half minute together,'* and he mentions 
particlarly one new-come Boer who was shot 
through the head after what he called the '* cursed 
white flag " was put up over a British force in 
South Amca. 

Q. Was this evidence confirmed by anyone 
else? 

A. Yes, an officer admitted that they went on 
firing after the white flag was hoisted and the 
*' cease fire " was sounded, •' for we were so mad." 
* * * 

When Lord Methuen at Magersfontein shelled 
the Boers when they had suspended fire for the 
purpose of allowing us to attend to our wounded 
he sent an apology to General Cronje. The latter 
at once accepted ihe apology and added that he 
hoped the British would recognise that such 
innocent but dangerous mistakes were quite as 
possible on the side of the Boers as they were on 
the side of the British. * * * 

Q. What other complaints were made about tlie 
Red Cross? 

A. General Cronje complained that Colonel 
Baden-Powell stuck up Ked Cross flags all over 
Maf eking so that it was almost impossible to 
fire without hitting them. Generals Joubert and 
Cronje proclaimed death for any Boer firing on 
the Red Cross. The Boers bitterly complained 
that Lord Methuen captured an ambulance at 
Modder River, and kept it in defiance of all the 
rules of the Geneva Convention. As for other 
complaints that ambulances were used to convey 
ammunition these were rife on both sides, and the 
mutual recriminations may be set off against each 
other. 

Q, What is loot? 

A. Robbery under arms. 

Q, Is it permissible ? 

A. It is stend^ '^xcfcxVsAfe^ va. *OsNft«t>^ ^jrA^ ^jrj^- 

tTOO\ia. * * * 
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Q. How was the abuse of the white flag 
Avenged ? 

A. The British appear to have given no quarter 
to any body of men who were accused rightly or 
wrongly of abusing the white flag. No such 
charges are made against the Boers. Our troops 
frequently fired upon Boers bearing a white flag 
when they came forward in good faith to arrange 
for the burying of the dead, nt * * 

Q, What truth is there in this ? 

.4 . It is another case of six of one and half a 
dozen of another. With the inmiense range of 
modem artillery it is quite impossible to recognise 
a Red Cross flag at firing range. At a distance of 
seven miles it needs a very sharp-eyed gunner to 



see the difference between the Red Cross flag and 
the Union Jack. The battle of Eland's Laagte 
was begun by the British shelling the Boer 
ambulance waggons. There was no breeze ro the 
flags were invisible two miles off, and several 
rounds of shrapnel were fired at the ambulances 
before the Boers were able to return the fire. 

Q. Was this admitted in the British camp ? 

A. Yes, by the more intelligent officers. Sur- 
geon Beadnell, R.N., writing from Lord Methuen's 
camp, said: "Stretcher-bearers caiuiot help 
being hit. No Boer would purposely fire upon a 
Red Cross party. The Boer hospital here was 
struck by shell more than once." 



Enquiry and Free Speech Feared. 



Sir William Harcourt on Free Speech. 

{Liberal Magazine, p, 123.) 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH 15, 1900. 

«' ♦ * 4< The conclusion of the remarks of the 
right hon. gentleman, the leader of the House, 
dseemed to me to be capable of an interpretation 
which would have the effect, I will not say of 
promoting rioting, but of discouraging the right of 
public meeting by people who hold opinions which 
are capable of exciting rioting and outrages of this 
character. I hope 1 may be mistaken in that 
interpretation, but I confess that it had the effect 
in my mind of asserting that people who do not 
hold the opinions — which unquestionably are the 
opinions of the great majority of the "people — 
ought to abstain from public and even, as I under- 
stand, from private meetings. 

*' In my view nothing could be more injurious 
than that such an opinion as that should go forth 
with the sanction of the House of Commons. I say 
we ought to maintain that people who hold opinions 
which are unpopular ought not to be discouraged, 
but should feel that they have a right to express 
those opinions, and that all the power of the 
House of Commons and of the Executive Govern- 
ment ahouhl he employe^ in protecting them in 
^oing 8o, * m m 



Mr. Gladstone and Free Speech. 

{Liberal Magazine^ p. L51.) 

Mr. Gladstone, speaking in the House of 
Conunons as Prime Minister on October 23rd, 
1884, deprecated the disturbance of public meet- 
ings convened in opposition to a scheme of Parlia- 
mentary reform which had been adopted by the 
Cabinet of which Mr. Gladstone was himself the 
head: — 

*' For my part, if I refer to this subject, I must 
refer to it first with a strong expression of my 
extreme admiration of the general conduct of the 
people with regard to the whole matter. They 
have shown the greatest triumph of civilisation in 
the capacity of the masses of the nation — some- 
times greater, sometimes smaller — to meet to- 
gether and to discuss questions of the deepest 
interest on which the strongest differences pre- 
vailed, and yet show respect for every difference 
of opinion, and above all, to maintain absolutely 
the laws of order. * * m 

*'I should condemn any disorder in point of 
policy, and I should condemn it on principle if I ' 
idid not believe it to be inexpedient." 



Sir Henry CantpbeU^Bannerman 

later pointed out how irrelevant in the circum- 
stances Mr. Balfour's apologia for the rioters 
really was : — 

** * * * There are two classes of jjersons 
aggrieved— those who have not been connected 
with any meeting whatever, but who, simply on 
account of opinions, imputed or genuine, have been 
subjected to coercive proceedings on the part of 
their neighbours ; and there are those who have 
called meetings together for the purpose of ex- 
pressing their opinions in private. In the latter 
case only those people have been asked to attend 
who are of like mind in political matters; but 
other men, holding different opinions on a purely 
political subject, have chosen to come and prevent 
the holding of the meetings. * * * 

** Anyone listening to the right hon. gentlemaia*s 
si)eech would have thought that he considered the 
conduct of those who had called the meetings or 
who were the subjects of the violence was quite as 
reprehensible as that of those who disturbed the 
meetings." 

Mr. Balfour, however, professed himself im- 
penitent. No one, of course, imagines that the 
Government has had anything to do with encourag- 
ing these outrages against free speech, but the 
Executive ought in such a matter to take particular 
care to say or do nothing to induce those who have 
been guilty of rioting or excess to imagine that 
after aH their proceedings are perfectly natural. 
If the man in the street is told tliat it is *' human 
nature "to break up a "stop-tlie-war" meeting 
he probably gives way to *' human nature." * * 

{Liberal Magazine.) 

Professor A* V. Dicey is a Unionist who 
(in his own words) "gives a zealous and con- 
scientious support to the foreign, no less than the 
domestic policy of the present Government." 
That does not, however, prevent his valuing Free 
dom of Speech, and he wrote on March 20th the 
following strong letter to the Times (published on 
March 22nd I : — 

** In various towns throughout Great Britain, 
such as Edinburgh and Scarborough, freedom of 
open discussion on the subject of the war is, it 
would appear, for the moment at any rate, sus- 
pended. When meetings in favour of peace and 
meetings which are not in strictness public have 
been broken up by the use of stones and brick- 
bats, it is idle to contend that persons who wish 
to stop the war are free to express their legitimate, 
though, as it seems to most of us, unfounded con- 
victions. 
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'* An appeal has been made to the Executive. 
The Government, through one of their principal 
members (Mr. Balfour) have promised to do their 
best to enforce the law, but have intimated that 
they can do very little, and have taken the oppor- 
tunity — a singularly ill-chosen one - to administer 
a reproof to zealots who, while acting within their 
legal rights, outrage the natural sentiment of the 
people. The Mmistry will, I take it, act in 
accordance with the law, but they have already 
failed in one elementary duty. They have not 
made it apparent that, so far as the Government 
is concerned, it is the breakers of the law, and not 
the men who claim to exercise their legal rights 
of citizens, who are in fault. * * * 

" This is a serious state of matters, and it is 
made the more serious by the calmness with 
which the public accept it. 

** The results to which it will lead are as certain 
as they are disastrous. 

**The peace party will feel themselves, and 
rightly enough, the victims of oppression. Their 
silence will mean not success, but embittered 
opposition. * * * 

"The moral reputation of England will be 
lowered throughout the civilised world. * * ♦ 

* ' The hint that the right to advocate the stop- 
ping of the war ought to be qualified by deference 
to popular sentiment means nothing less than 
that legal freedom is at an end, and that, instead 
of rights secured by the law of the land, we must 
accept the capricious dictates of popular senti- 
ment enforced by the sanction of popular violence." 



Sir H. Fowler at WolTerhampton. 

(Manchester Guardian, April iiO, 1900.) 

Sir Henry Fowler, on rising, was greeted with 
tremendous enthusiasm. He said the one subject 
which occupied supremely the attention of the 
whole Empire at this moment was the war in 
South Africa. He was quite aware that there 
were differences of opinion existing on that ques- 
tion, and he was not going to ignore those dif- 
ferences, or undervalue them or speak disrespect- 
full v of them. (Hear, hear.) ♦ * * 

If either their case or his case would not stand 
the test of public opinion it was not worth much. 
mm* 

He had said before, in Wolverhampton, and he 
would repeat it, that unless war were an absolute 
necessity it was a gigantic crime. « * * 

He spoke of the Jameson Raid as the greatest 
outrage ever committed, mm* 



Dinner to Mr. Cronwright Schreiner 

BY THE NEW BEFOBM CLUB. 

(Manclicster Guardian, April C, 1900.) 

Sir W# Mar court wrote : I am glad you are 
about to make a protest against the outrages 
practised upon persons who venture to express 
opinions that may happen to be at variance with 
the sentiments of the majority. Mr. Balfour's 
plea of * extenuating circumstances,' founded on 
the doctrine that men may be excused, if not 
justified, for breaking the heads or the windows of 
their opponents because there own particular 
* human nature ' is not capable of bearing the 
strain of such a divergence of conviction, cannot 
be too emphatically repudiated and condemned. 
I remember that in the controversy arising out of 
the Russo-Turkish War similar demonstrations 



were directed against Mr. Gladstone — proceedings 
which were not ratified by the majority in the 
election of 1880. * m m 

Sir Wilfrid Lawnon said they were met 
midnly, as he understood, to show their adherence 
to the right of free speech and public meeting 
in this country. (Cheers.) * « * 

They used to consider that England was the 
home of the oppressed, the refuse for all who 
were in trouble. But Mr. Schreiner, who waa 
not a criminal, so far as he knew — (laughter) — 
who came here with no bad object, but simply to- 
tell us what he believed to be the truth, had been 
reproved, reproached, reviled, misrepresented, 
caricatured, abused, hustled, cuffed, and kicked. 
He, however, in the language of the ring, came 
up smiling. (Laughter.) Because they appre- 
ciated his pluck, patience, and perseverance uiey 
had asked him to dine with them. (Cheers.) It- 
was a time when Englishmen should prove their 
hatred of mob law, their love of free speech, 
and their determination to defend the right of 
free speech and public meeting, which was the 
basis of our liberties and the foundation of the 
ParUamentary Government, of which they were 
once so proud. (Cheers.) « * * 

A man who applied to the War Office to be 
sent to the war, asked for his qualification, said, 
** Well, the fact is, I am suffering from homicidal 
mania." (Laughter.) * ♦ « 

They were for truth against error, justice 
against injustice, peace against war. In that 
cause their guest was ready to help them. He 
was sure they would give him the welcome he 
deserved. God grant that he might do something 
to assist in extricating our country from the 
situation of error, suffering, and humiliation into 
which it had been plunged by our own folly and 
weakness. (Cheers.) 

Mr. H alley Stetrart then proposed the 
** Houses of Parliament." He deprecated the 
attitude which the Leader of the House had 
taken in reference to the recent incident at Scar- 
borough, and said it was time the House of 
Commons vindicated the right of citizens of this 
country to freedom of speech and public meeting. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Bryn Roberts, M.P., in replying, said he 
thought the House of Commons did maintain 
within its own borders the right of free speech. 
If some of the members had spoken in the country 
as they had spoken in the House, their heads, he 
was afraid, would have been broken long ago. 
(Laughter and * Hear, hear.") He believed that 
to a great extent the army had seen with their 
own eyes what tremendous misrepresentations 
and lying had taken place for the purpose of 
egging on this country to war. They had seen 
that the Boer people were not deserving of the 
condemnation and unscrupulous abuse passed 
upon them in order to force us on to war. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr* Maddison^ ilf.jP., proposed the health 
of Mr. Schreiner, coupled with '* the right of free 
speech." He said the uninstructed democracy 
was always the prey of the adventurer with the 
longest purse or the greatest tongue. The great 
mass of organised labour, however, had never 
been wrong upon this question. (Hear, hear.) 
The disgraceful conduct of which Mr. Schreiner 
had been the victim was a blot on the name of 
Britons. (Cheers.) The public mind had been 
prejudiced by organised lying. Mr. Schreiner 
had not seen the England of traditional freedom, 
but as corruv)ted b^ tVva ^Vi-^XjoOiks^ '^ ^iSiaK^^:.^.. 
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JUr, SchreineVf who on rising to reply had a 
^cordial reception, thanked the company for the 
welcome they had given him. His experience, he 
said, had heen somewhat on the other side, bat it 
was a side one anticipated when one knew how 
foolish the mob was when it ran riot. (Hear, 
hear.) The opinion which now seemed to be 
uppermost would not prevail when the nation be- 
came more sober and more reasonable. (Cheers.) 
J3e was pleased to see ladies present — the un- 
fortunate Outlanders of Great Britain. (Laughter 
And cheers.) They were taxed without reforms, 
.and no other nation had been called in to shoot 
those 600 egregious people who constituted the 
House of Commons, which kept them out of their 
vested rights. (Hear, hear.) Various reasons 
had been given for the war, and now they found 
that it was being waged for the sake of the 
natives. (Laughter.) m * * 

If it was true that both races had persecuted 
the natives there were individuals among both 
races who behaved justly to them. It was un- 
jdeniable that on the whole the native had a better 
status in Cape Colony than anywhere else in 
.South Africa, and he was worse off in Rhodesia 
than in the Transvaal. « « « 

The Matabele war was forced upon the Matabele 
for the sake of taking their country from them, 
just as this war was forced upon the Dutchmen 
for the sake of taking their country from them. 
(Hear, hear.) With regard to Rhodesia, the 
Empire did a great crime when she handed it over 
to a body of speculators and to the mercy of men 
whose only object was to make money out of it. 
(Cheers.) * ♦ * 

It happened at the last election that all the 
pro-native men were opposed to Mr. Rhodes, who 
with his capitalist friends tried to keep the native 
champions out of Parliament. It would startle 
those people who looked at the other side to find 
that Uie Dutch put the native champions into 
Parliament. « ♦ ♦ 

They should see to it that the men who had 
brought the war about did not get the spoil. 
(Cheers.) They must also see that the settle- 
ment was so wise, generous, and large-minded 
that it would show that this nation had done 
.everything it could to make life as happy as pos- 
.sible for the unfortunate people whose lot was 
.cast in that torn country. (Cheers.) 



Sowing the Wind, &c. 

(Leading Article^ MancJieater Gtiardian^ 
November 5, 1900.) 

In London they are seeking high and low for 

.explanations of the carnival of drunkenness and 

violence that spoilt the welcome which the re- 

^spectable majority of Londoners hoped to give 

the other day to the City Imperial Volunteers on 

their return home from the war. * * * 

Hardly anybody seems to have observed that an 
outbreak of mob violence is a very natural sequel 
to the preaching of the doctrine that mob violence 
may be a very laudable thing, m >¥ * 

At the height of the war-fever it was not an 
uncommon thing for well known newspapers to 
propose in the morning that a *' peace meeting " to 
be held later in the day should be wrecked, and 
these proposals were sometimes carried into 
effect. # * • 

In Scarborough a large mob almost laid in ruins 
a restaurant in which they were told that a small 
body of persons not agreeing with them were 
meeting in private. * * * 



The preachers of ruffianism and rowdyism ought 
scarcely to complain now of their own success. 

* 4i * 

Where they erred was in thinking that mob 
brutality is a genie which you can call forth 
from the leaden pot when you want it to annoy 
somebody whom you do not like, and which will 
then go back into the pot and be quiet imtil you 
want it again. As Mr. A. V. Dicey pointed out 
at the time, this error was shared by Mr. Balfour, 
of whose speech in Parliament on this 
*' rowdyism and ruffianism " last March Mr. 
Dicey said that it '* certainly encouraged every 
ruffian who wished to check by force the expres 
sion of opinions which he disliked. « « 4c 

The truth is that war always has been and still is 
a thing coarsening and soiling to the character of 
the races who wage it. « « « 



The Soath African People. 

BY S. C. CR0NWRIGHT-8CHRE1NER. 
(MancJiester Otiardian^ March 28, 1900.) 

The citizens of Great Britam do not realise that 
another people is arising in South Africa — a race 
that is neither British nor Dutch, but a fusion of 
the two, blending to a large extent the qualities 
of both, and modified by the environment in 
which it is being formed, and, to a shght extent, 
by a strain of other nationalities, principally 
German. The child of Britain has taken to nim- 
self a wife of South Africa, and is setting up for 
himself his household on the other side of the 
globe. The new family will be *' South African." 
* ♦ * 

The two races are blending rapidly into one 
which, as I have said, is neither Dutch nor 
British, but South African, and at the same time 
English-speaking. We South Africans (or Afri- 
kanders) are educated at the same schools and 
colleges, we enter for the same University exami- 
nations, we play the same games, we meet in the 
same athletic contests. Education, community 
of interests, mutual friendships, and intermarriage 
are rapidly breckking down the racial division and 
making one people of us, notwithstanding the 
fact that plotting poUticians and capitalists are 
continually fannmg the dying embers of race- 
hatred into flame again for their own ends. That 
is the essential fact for the British people to lay 
hold of — that we are becoming one people out 
there. It follows, in consequence, that this war is 
a civil war ; it is as though England and Scotland 
were fighting each other. « * * 

South Africans are held together not only by 
community of interest and sacred ties of friend- 
ship and blood, but by a fervent love for the land 
of weir birth. Does it seem strange that a man 
should love best that part of the Empire where he 
was bom and reared? Is it possible that any 
sane man can hold that a profound love for such 
a spot is inconsistent with a devotion to the 
mother country? Does loving a wife mean not 
loving a mother? Ajid can it be imagined that 
this fervent love for South Africa is confined to 
British subjects of Dutch descent? Not at all. 
There are many of us who are wholly British by 
descent who have the same love for that country. 
As the Canadians and Australians do not call 
themselves '* British," but by the sweet name of 
their own countries, so we in South Africa are 
ceasing to call ourselves ** English " and ** Dutch." 
We, too, are becoming a people ; we who have 
been born in that country are *' South Africans" 
or ** Afrikanders." The grown-up chUd does not 
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iitUe child; it depends entirely upon the parent's 
treatmeat of him. If the parent hag treated him 
irell. the love of the man will be infinitely greater 
than that of the child ; it all depends upon the 

It is the love of the Sonth African people that 
ia in danger of being alienated. We have 
idealised Great Britain and i^ven her a love and 
devotion unHurpaased in these islands. And what 
do we see ? This conntry we have so loved atid 
idealised sending out a great army (and calling in 
the aid of our brother colonists) to override onr Con - 
atitation and to kill our friends and relatives. > t > 

Because Great Britain has been misinformed, 
misled, and craftily engineered by a Bmall 
i;ang of capitalists and Jingoes into doing that 
which if it knew the truth it would recoil 
from with horror. And what will the result be ? 
If the greatest wibdnm be not used, the result 
will be to hand us whites over (o the domination 



Kimberley (a lower level does not exist), to hand 
the natives over to the same men, who will 
virtually enslave them, and to alienate a love 
vhich it should have been the pride of Great 
Britain to preserve, and the preservatioD of which 
is a strength to the Empire. 

Effect of Hob VioleDoe. 

{Morning Leader. Juiu 12, 1900.) 
On the night of the Pretoria, rejoicings assaults 
were made on complainant's honse, which had a 
most serious effect on the health of Mrs. Smith and 
her daughter. The tatter was almoit in danger 
of losing her reaeon,and. it was alleged, would 
ecream in the night, "Daddy, daddy, they're 
comiDg again 1" and rnah terrilled into her 

"Peaca on Earth." 

MINISTEB EXPKLLXD FOB PBBACBIHa 



{Morning Ltader, July 2, 1900.) 
A short time since, the Bev. O. Critchley, who 
for 35 years has been the pastor of the Burnt 
Ash Congregational Church, Lee. was called 
upon to resign because of the attitude ha had 
taken up over the war in Sooth Africa. In his 
farewell sermon he said : — 

" The counsels of God were against it, and he 
had held it his duty to declare them unto his con. 

?egation. He had expected better things of 
hristians and of Nonconformists than that th^ 
should lend themselves to inflame the war pas- 
sions of a multitude and should apparently rejoice 
in the fact that this great Empire should have 
spent its giant strength in wiping out two small, 
free, Protestant Bepnblic« from amongst the 
nations of the earth. 

'• He was their pastor no more. They bad re. 
sented the greatness, the comprehensiveness of 
the Gospel he had preached to them. Might the 
peace of God be with them that sought peace." 



England tends, with many other facts, to show 
that while professedly fighting for the liberties of 
the Onllanders in the Transvaal we are in danger 

iif losing our own at home: "The Rev. has 

been obliged to retire from his pulpit owing to 
{lersecution on acconnt of this war. He occupied 
t bis pulpit for 2fi years and has done a good work, 
ii,nd this is his earthly reward. Several times his 
liouse was surroanded by howlingmobe, and once, 
111 the absence of himself and bis wife, the boose 
'cas thus attacked and windows broken, to the great 
alarm of his children, one an invalid daughter." — 
Yours, etc., Jons F. Thouassoh. 



No Freedom of Opinion. 

{ilanckesUr Guardian, Mag 5, 1900.) 
TrufFt publishes the following: Many examples 
I'f the intolerance and rabidness of some self- 
styled " patriots," male and female, have come (a 
light during the past few months, but none more 
lemarkable in its way than the following. For 
two or three years a young lady from Manchester 
liad been engaged as visiting governess to the 
i;hildren of a family in the neighbourhood of 
Northwich. The engagement was about to 
lerminale, and the governess had been promised 
a satisfactory reference. While at the house one 
day, however, the governess ventured to express 
an opinion regarding the justice of the war which 
ilid not meet with her employer's approval; and 
ihe result was a letter dispensing immediately 



Freedom of Speech. 



{To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian, 

July 17. 1900.) 
Sir, — The following extract from a letter re. 
eived this morning from a writer in ihe Bonlh o' 



a account of her "pro.Boei 



Extracts front 
"The War in Soath Africa : 

lU Cauui and EgecU." 

(By J. A. Hdbson.) 

iTakmfrom paga ss. 1U3-1I8.) 

The Helotb of Johannebbi;ro. 
Several young men told me that they had 
been for years in the habit of knocking kboat 
Johannesburg at night and retnrning home (o the 
suburbs early in the morning, but that they had 
□ever been subjected to any interference. This 
view was certainly borne out by my personal 
experience. During the weeks I spent there, 
public feeling ran high, and then, if at any time. 
it would seem reasonable to expect scenes of 
disorder and even riot. But never have I seen 
a large English town more quiet or more orderly 
at night than Johannesburg. Though a great 
deal of drinking goes on at the bars, where the 
company (Outtaoders almost to a man] has often 
a most disreputable aspect, there was scarcely any 
of the street -brawling which 1 saw in Cape Town. 
Where occaaionaJly a noisy tippler staggered by, 
the neighbouring "Zarp," with orthodox ofBcial 
delicacy, generally looked the other way, though 
the delinquent was in most instances one of the 
Britishers who wanted his country. I have no 
desire to whitewash Johannesburg or its admini- 
stration ; there is much reason to suppose ile 
police to be more bribable than those of London, 
and more ignorant and incapable; but I saw 
literally no indication of the prevailing terrorism 
and oppression, the insecurity of person and 
property, charged against it. not ilia. \s>) >scwk- 
exs,Tn\niJwm ol taut^ ^^'^Cvk^jw* ^vi^ ^»:^ 
msAeri^ vi^^ot^ Iw srajio MimM»Sas«i»- •• "• » 
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The Alleged Dutch Conspiracy. 

A certain considerable section of the Colony 
was seething with anger against the attack on the 
Bepnblics, and if the Afrikander Bond were the 
treasonable body it is represented as being, it 
could have evoked a most dangerous rebellion. 
* * * 

Long before the outbreak of hostilities fears of 
disturbance in this part of the Colony (where Cape 
Colony adjoins the Free State) were entertained 
by responsible Ministers and Members of Assembly. 
Many of the latter expressly left their post at 
Cape Town before the session was over, in order 
to exert their personal influence among their 
constituents in preventing popular meetings from 
being held, and other demonstrations which might 
give colour to the charges of treason. « * 4e 

The Bond is a substantial and effective 
organisation of small groups of farmers and 
professional men in the small towns and country 
districts for the purpose of urging practical 
schemes of reform upon the Legislature, and of 
protecting the local interests of the inhabitants. 
There is nothing whatever in the constitution of 
the Bond about Dutch nationality or about a 
union which shall exclude Britisn control or 
supremacy. « * « 

When Sir A. Milner can find no popular press 
from which to illustrate his charges of disloyalty 
against the people whom he is set to govern, and 
is driven to quotations from papers so insignificant 
as the Rand Post and the >.tellalandert he surely 
gives away his case. « « « 

The only really important personage at this 
gathering (a branch meetinfj, of the Afrikander 
Bondy held at Burgersdorp, May, 1899,) was Pro- 
fessor J. C Cachet, head of the Reformed Church 
of South Africa, whose speech consisted of a 
powerful appeal gainst the methods adopted 
by the Kand agitators and their press to 
prejudice the mind of the Imperial Government, 
and to fan the flame of race hostility. There 
was indignation, even invective, in his address, 



but no single word which carried a suggestion of 
disloyalty. Instead of being an incentive icr 
revolution, it was a powerful plea for peace ; and 
the following passage, received with great ap- 
plause, points a most important lesson which Sir 
A. Milner and some of the more inflammatory 
journalists who support him might digest with 
advantage : ** There were the Englishmen bom 
and resident in the country. He knew that if the* 
majority of them were asked, * Do you wish ta 
make an end of the Boer?* they would say, * No ; 
we live here, and are quite satined. We have na 
grievances.' The Englishmen in their midst were 
not the mischief-makers ; it was the new-comers^ 
who knew nothing about the country, except to 
be continually making an uproar and keeping the 
fire of race hatred alight." * * * 

If any man voices the true inwardness of 
Dutch sentiment and Bond politics it is Mr. 
Hofmeyr. Yet it was this man, not many years 
ago, who strongly urged in England a scheme of 
Imperial Federation by which England'9 colonies- 
might be more closely bound to her and to one 
another. * ♦ ♦ 

Would the leaders of a party pledged to- 
rapidly-ripening revolutionary action have voted' 
with enthusiastic unanimity the sum of £30,000 
towards the Imperial navy last year, and have- 
handed over Simonstown to the possession of 
Great Britain for a coaling station ? * « 4e 

These Dutch Afrikanders have never been dis^ 
loyal; they have merely been grieved and in- 
dignant, as they have every right to be. But call 
them traitors in a thousand insulting waysr 
fabricate charges of incipient rebellion in every 
issue of the press, set spies among them and 
threaten them with troops, and you take the most* 
effective way to turn honest opposition into- 
treason. Then, when this persistent goading has^ 
attained its natural result, and some open exhibi- 
tion of disloyalty occurs, the ** agents provo- 
cateurs " of this malign policy gleefully rub their 
hands and say, ** We told you it was there, and 
out it comes." « * * 
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Patriotism I Imperialism I Qlory and the 

Realities of War! 

The meaning of ** Patriotism " ia summed up by the acknowledged authorities 
on our language as '' love for one's country and service even unto death.'* Under this 
ruling we must admit that the Boers are model patriots. How do we stand ? Here 
there appears to be two kinds of patriotism — the sound and the false. We will 
begin with the latter. 

The main principles are that, having started on certain lines of action, we 
must continue on them ; there must be no hesitating because doubts or conscientious 
scruples arise ; there must be no attention paid to adverse foreign criticism, even if 
universal ; there must be no appeals permitted to our manly instincts ; there must be 
no sympathy or softness shown to the enemy and his family ; but the plain, simple . 
maxim that '' this country's mission is to rule over all others it can conquer" must be 
steadily kept in view. We must back up the Qovemment, notwithstanding our 
conviction that their policy is wrong and their action foolish. Further, the people 
must be exhorted to vote '< Khaki," or the troops will be disheartened. 

This is not badly shown in the following extract from *' The Struggle of the 
Dutch Eepublics " : — 

Neither the representatives nor the press may criticise before or during the war ! 

** Hush ! do not speak ^ ♦ ♦ * you'll hasten tlie war ! " 

'' Hush ! do not speak, the war has begun • * * you'll encourage the enemy ! " 

" Htish I do not speak ! The war is over, we have now to take care of the present 
and the future," 

** Let the dead past bury its dead,** 

Just as ** Alice in Wonderland " had jam to-morrow and jam yesterday but never 
jam to-day, so the time for criticism is over or coming, but for present use the jam is 
always too expensive or too indigestible ! 

This programme is a difficult one to carry out. So many people are troubled 
with tender hearts, and, after dutifully submitting to a long spell of mental inactivity, 
their brains at last insist upon being permitted to enjoy some exercise. Those without 
brains, but whom Nature often slightly compensates with an extra share of muscle, 
have partly succeeded in curbing this desire for investigation, and public meetings were 
forced to give way to the circulation of literature. Happily, a clear tendency to resent 
this interference with their liberties has recently been evident all round, and much 
credit is due to the brave women who have brought their powerful, though gentle, 
influence to bear in inaugurating it. 

Be Careful Not to Dishearten the Army. 

A few words regarding our Volunteers and voting *' Khaki." Notioe page 168, 
the report of the persecution of a well-known Volunteer. Such action as this will destroy 
the force. We are all prepared to shoulder a gun in defence of our country^ 
but we should certainly be fools to risk being oidet^di oS. \^ ^jk^ ci^«t ^soosiNjc^ -^Foisi^ 
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which our Govemment was wicked or stupid enough to quarrel. The army has but 
little voice in politics, and is looked upon as a machine ; but civilians are in a very 
different position, and will never consent to similar treatment. Another step, and we 
arrive at conscription. 

Now, as to voting "Khaki" to encourage "Tommy Atkins.'' Mr. Birrell 
humorously said that the arrival in camp of an extra and unexpected sound mule 
would meet with much more attention and appreciation than the announcement of the 
election of an additional supporter of the Govemment. Who ever saw the slightest 
reference to the Bossendale election of February, 1900, in all the South African news 
with which our newspapers at that time were crammed ? Yet all our great successes 
in February and March followed immediately on the Government's rebuff in the Lan- 
cashire valley. At the recent bye-election at Blackpool Mr. Hanbury worked this theme 
for all it was worth, but the electorate did not respond, and the Government's supporter, 
while successful, received a very much diminished majority. Perhaps this accounts for 
the invasion of Cape Colony which immediately followed ? 

Most of us know Tennyson's immortal verse on this subject : — 

Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die : 
Into the Valley of Death 
Bode the six hundred. 



And later : — 



Then they rode back, but not — 
Not the six hundred. 



The Best Way to Prove Our Patriotism. 

Let us now examine sound Patriotism. Abroad we ought to extend our trade 
and influence in every quarter open to us, but only by peaceful and legitimate means, 
gaining the confidence of those with whom we have differences by our proofs of honesty 
and our willing submission to arbitration of all points in dispute, irrespective of the 
size of our opponent. We ought not to undertake to protect Armenians and then 
forsake them because our ships cannot climb mountains, as Lord Salisbury put it 

At home we ought to occupy ourselves with legislation that will tend to lighten 
the burdens and cheer the lives of the poorest of our population ; to bring our system 
of education up to the best foreign standards, and so give our young folks a fair chance 
in the world's competition ; to endeavour to control to some extent the horrible curse of 
excessive drinking; to redistribute taxation on a fairer basis; and consider what 
means, if any, can be employed to raise the *' submerged tenth," a painful feature in 
our midst, the extreme character of which cannot be equalled elsewhere. Lastly, we 
ought to cease hooting at and shouting down men like Mr. Leonard Courtney, Sir 
Edward Clarke, Mr. John Morley, and many others, who take upon themselves the 
invidious rdle of pointing out our true line of duty, and, regardless of abuse and 
discomfort, sever long-standing party ties, and are willing to occupy painful positions, 
aJJ lor conscieDoe* sake. 
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If a genuine proof of loyalty and pure patriotism was wanted, this evidence of 
courage and self-sacrifice is one of the best that could be offered. John Bright and a 
very small following took similar action over the Crimean War, and were even worse 
treated. Time generally justifies such men, and sometimes quickly. 

In addressing the House of Lords on our war with our American Colonies, 
Lord Chatham said : — 

In a just and necessary war, to maintain the rights or honour of my country, 
I would strip the shirt from my back to support it. But in such a war as this, 
unjust in principle, impracticable in its means, and ruinous in its consequences, 
I would not contribute a single effort nor a single shilling. I do not call for 
vengeance on the heads of those who have been guilty : I only recommend to them 
to make their retreat. Let them walk off; and let them make haste, or they may be 
assured that speedy and condign punishment will overtake them. 

The following is especially interesting at this juncture : — 

(Westminster Gazette, September 1, 1900,) 

A correspondent reminds us that Mr. Chamberlain, in his ** Radical days,*' 
poured great contempt upon the theory that it is unpatriotic to criticise the Govern- 
ment of the day in case of war. Speaking in 1878, he said : — 

'* Some hon. members have invented a convenient theory by which opposition 
is silenced in the presence of foreign complications. If we attempt discussion before 
war breaks out we are hampering the Government in negotiations and endangering 
peace. If we wait till the war is upon us, then it is said that in an unpatriotic way 
we are dividing the country in the presence of the enemy; while if we postpone 
discassion until the war is over, we are told we are guilty of futile fault finding and 
unnecessary retrospection. The thing, in fact, comes to this— that it is not the 
business of the House of Commons or the people to express an opinion on foreign 
affairs. This should be left to the responsible advisers of the Crown.*' 

Mr. Chamberlain looks with more approval on the ** convenient theory '* nowadays. 
But then in 1878 he was not Colonial Secretary, with the whole world as his sphere 
of influence. 

Consider the Recent Instance in France. 

When one has laboured long and hard to master the merits of a dispute, and has 
become convinced that the majority of the Government are going wrong, it cannot be 
unpatriotic to oppose them. If this is denied, then what shall we say of Zola and his 
little band in opposing themselves to an overwhelming majority in their determination 
to obtain justice for Dreyfus ? We were as loud and unanimous in praising him and 
his friends, smd denouncing the mass of his countrymen, as other nations are to-day in 
their similar treatment of us. We can recall the accounts of the infuriated mob and 
the shouts of " conspuez Zola/' which are fairly matched by the cowardly assaults and 
the stone-throwing, and the cries of " Pro-Boer " we have experienced here. 

It is almost unnecessary to point out that Zola's party was not entirely actuated 
by their anxieties for the resuscitation of one man. Behind that object lay the 
character of the French nation, which had to be redeemed in the face of the world ; 
and although, in our case, we cannot reinstate the thousands of innocent lives already 
sacrificed, there is yet time to prevent the guilt of uselessly adding to their number, and 
the further lowering of the standard of probity, honesty, and even-handed justice 
which we profess it to be our mission to maintain. 
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Imperialism. 

Imperialism is by no means easy to define. Lord Bosebery wants it to be 
Liberal, and Mr. Chamberlain's taste is Unionist; but he somewhat relieves our troubled 
minds by assuring us that it is really the same compound, and it is only a matter of 
choosing from whose hands it shall be received. *' Jingoism/' " Militarism/' and 
« Brag " must be its next of kin, and, like the arms of an octopus, are all actuated by 
the same will. Mr. John Morley admits the difficulty of describing "Jingoism/'' 
although he claims to know a Jingo when he sees him. 

Speaking at Glasgow in 1896, Mr. Morley said : — 

I have never felt that I for one am a Little Englander. I believe that the most 
beneficent work for humanity has been done, and is being done by Great Britain ; but 
I am for a safe England, a strong England, a just England, a right-doing England, 
and then the bigger the better. 

Mr. John Bums likens it to the will-o'-the-wisp, which recedes as you endeavour 
to approach it, and which, if you follow it up long enough, will most assuredly land you 
in a dangerous morass. 

In good society any tendency to brag is considered as ** bad form " ; but, un- 
fortunately, national brag is far too common a fault. The writer recalls an 
exemplification, which occurred when he was visiting a French friend near Paris. The 
conversation turned on armies, and the smallness of ours was commented upon. 
Jokingly, our belief that one Englishman was equal to three Frenchmen was offered as 
a new idea and a method of equalising matters. Quickly came the answer : '' Ah t 
indeed 1 But I quite understand, for we say the same stupid things ; but we keep our 
numbers level with a possible enemy all the same." 

Imperialist Leaders are Inconsistent. 

Sometimes they admonish us for our lordly bearing towards foreigners, especially^ 
when travelling in their countries. At other times they pat us on the back when we 
sing that *' we've got the ships, the men, and the money, too." If this sort of thing is 
to be encouraged, we shall not fully realise its ill-effects until a genuine calamity over- 
takes us. The results of ancient and modem Imperialism have been alluded to in 
previous sections. 

Lord Salisbury derides the '' Manchester School," but many people still retain^ 
faith in John Bright's teachings. Speaking at Manchester in 1849, he said : — 

People tell me I want to abandon our oolonies ; but, I say, do you intend to hold 
your colonies by the sword, by armies, and by ships of war ? That is not a permanent 
hold upon them. I want to retain them by their affections. 

Zola, who is so much in favour with us at present, tells his countrymen 
(page 167) of the importsmce of cultivating their arts and industries, by which, and by 
which alone, they can achieve true and lasting greatness. This sterling advice applies 
equally well to ourselves. 

Sheltering Behind the Soldiers. 

Everyone must surely have been struck by the regular system of emplojring the 
heroism o! our gallant officers and troops as a means to draw the attention away from 
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the cause of all this bloodshed and snfPeriDg and the shortcomings of preparation and 
management which this lamentable war is. forcing as to recognise. 

The barefaced and arrogant manner in which the war party has endeavoured to 
appropriate to itself the innumerable instances of courage and self-sacrifice that have 
been displayed would be amusing if associated with a less serious subject. Whenever 
things are looking bad the orators envelope themselves in this sacred mantle of glory, 
while the newspapers try to keep up the spirits of their subscribers by big headlines on 
the same topic, and after recounting disasters, or unexpected difficulties, wind up with 
^^ b^it the 7nen were splendid. ^^ Of course they were, and the officers, too ! 
They always have been. 

The army^ however, belongs to and is recruited from the whole nation, and 
not the Unionist section of it, and Liberals have been quite as ready to shed their 
blood and make other sacrifices for their country as the Tories. The difference is that 
the Gk>vemment use the soldiers for aggression, and have exposed them to needless 
dangers, privations, sufferings, and death for the sake of Financiers smd Gold-diggers. 
We shall see, when the war is over, whether the soldiers will thank the men who have 
treated them so badly for using the army as a shelter to screen themselves from the 
condemnation they so justly deserve. 

But while honouring ourselves, it is only the baser spirits who would attempt to 
defame an enemy who has proved himself worthy of our steel. Yet how often have our 
newspapers been defaced with evidence of this meanness. Happily, there have been 
recent signs of an improvement in this respect, as those at the front, from the generals 
to the privates, have spoken out against such slanders. If anyone remains in doubt on 
these matters he should turn to a few extracts on the subject under Section 8. The 
Special Correspondent of the Daily News, a newspaper with a world-wide reputation 
for war correspondents, says that the Boer is ** as good as anything on God's green 
earth if he only had military training.'* He also prepares us for some astonishment 
when '' Tommy '' returns to relate his experiences and express his feelings. Mr. John 
Bums, M.P., has repeatedly stated that the said '* Tommy" will become a Boer 
sympathiser. The writer's opinion is that the officers will not be behindhand in the 
same generous sentiments, although it may not be considered politic to speak so openly 
as the men are expected to do. 

Professional soldiers are not supposed to occupy themselves with the merits of 
their country's quarrels ; but sensible people cannot avoid thinking, and it is 
known that the campaign has been far from congenial to the majority of our soldiers. 

A War Devoid of National Glory. 

Now, although the foreign military critics may testify, as one trusts they will, 
to the energy and resource of some of our generals, as they already have done to the 
courage of the army as a whole, and notwithstanding that numbers of Victoria Crosses 
and other individual distinctions will have been honourably won^ thar^ <i."^»xiqN»^\s^ ^6ss:^ 
poBBihihty, be any ground for tiational gloi'ljlcatioii. 
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On September 21, 1900, in concluding a leading article in the Manchester 
OuardiaUf the able writer says : — 

Take the soldiers' achievements away from this war, and what is there left to 
redeem a series of humiliations almost unexampled in our history, and the sheer 
bruteJity of the end? The coimtry made the soldiers, the Government the 
humiliations. 

That fifty millions of the richest people in the world, with command of the 
sea and telegraph cables, have been pitted against less than 200,000 of a peasant popula- 
tion, is a fact that, do what we will, must be present to anyone's mind whenever this 
war is mentioned. The schoolboys ajid the white-bearded old men are bound to be 
permanently associated with our victories. It is inconceivable that we should erect 
monuments to our military glory in connection with this war, or anything other than 
becoming memorials to indicate the resting-places of those who were its unfortunate 
victims. The puny Republics may do so, if they care to ; but for us it is out of the 
question. We could not descend to it. We should become the laughing-stock of 
Europe. 

The Boers have no need to erect Monuments. 

Visitors to the plains of Marathon, to the ancient site of the Pass of ThermopylsB^ 
and to the mountains of Montenegro, are few ; the pillars which recorded the struggle 
in the Pass have long since vanished, but the heroism and patriotism which the names 
of these places recall will continue to exert their influence for all time to come. The 
Boers need not fear being forgotten. 

The past cannot be revoked, but we may yet do something to mitigate its full 
evil effects, and if the country awakes in time to a better sense of its duty and interest, 
it will not be without opportunities of showing it. We must cherish the hope that 
when historians are describing for posterity this period of our history, they may see 
grounds for exonerating the masses of the nation from a full responsibility for the action 
of their Government. The same may be said as to the negotiations which preceded the 
war, but these are now irrevocable. The future settlement, however, is awaiting 
decision, and the people can direct the policy to be adopted, and must be responsible 
for the results thereof. 

Speaking in Manchester about a month before the war broke out, Mr. John 
Morley said : — 

^^ There are great changes^ doubtless^ in store far South Africa^ 
hut these changes which time uHU bring need time, m m m High^ 
handedness won't help you^ political martinets won't help you; 
you may carry fire and stvord into the midst of peace and industry ^ 
but such a war of the strongest nation of the world against the 
smallest nation tviU bring you no glory ^ it will bring you no profit^ 
it will be wrong. You may make thousands of women widows^ 
and children fatherless— it will be wrong; you may add a province 
to your Empire— it will still be wrong.'' 
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Patriotism. 

{"A Calechitm for the QmililuencUt.") 

Q. Is patriotisin then not a virtue 7 

A, There is patriotiBm uid patriotiBin : The patriotiHn in which love (or one's oooutry ia 
BQbordinated to a devotion to the general welfare of (be race ia the loftiest of all sentiments ; but, aa 
Cbanuing ssid, " the patriotisni which is cherished by war is ordinarit; false and spiirioiu, a vice, not a 
vinne, a scourge b> the world, a narrow, nnjnst passion which aims to exalt a particnlar State on tba 
humiliation and destrnction of other nations." 



Enemies of the QaeeD. 

(from Leading ArticU, Manehetler Ouardian, 
Dec. 13, 1900.] 

Mr. Brodrick's Btatesmanlike answer to tfaeae 
expressions of common sense and political instinct 
from Mr. iJryce and Sir B. Reid was that if any. 
body distraet«d Sir Alfred Milner be was an 
enemy of the Queen. We know that answer. It 
has answered many things now. When Sir 
William Bntler would have saved England from 
the tragedy of last winter he was an enemy of the 
Queen. When Mr. Bchreiner and Mr. Hofmeyr 
and Mr. Merriman were striving hard to wring 
further conceBsions oat of Mr. Kruget they were 
enemies of the Queen. For months everybody 
who in speaking of the Boers in the field observed 
the bare decencies of oourCesj and fairness was 
called an enemy of the Queen. 

Englishmen of the Enahsh like Mr. WiUiam 
Watson, the striker of the deepest and purest 
note of patriotism in oontemporary EDglisb poetry, 
were enemies of the Queen. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, the Englishman through whom more 
than any other one man England has been an 
intellectual force in the world in onr time, was 
among the enemies of the Qaeen. The late Lord 
Chief Justice of England was a notorioos enemy 
of the Queen. Buch were the judgments passed 
by the least thoughtfnl of Englishmen durina the 
mad months of the war fever on some of the 
bmvest and wisest and most faithful citizens of 
their country. • * * 

Bad they the strength of really strong men 
they would get Bir Alfred Milner home and 
safely into the House of Lords as quickly and 
civiUy as they could, send out to Booth Africa 
some Commissioner like Sir William Bntler 
whom everybody there would both tike and 
respect, aud let tiie " firm " yellow press howl for 
a day or two over their want of " bMkbone." It 
would soon forget all about it, and we might keep 
South Africa and its loyalty yet. 

On Being Styled "Pro- Boer." 

{The Speaker, June 2, 1900.) 
Friend, call me what you will ; no jot care I, 
I that sbaU stand for England (ill I die. 
England ! The England that rejoiced to see 
Hellas imbound, Italy one and free ; 
The England that bad tears for Poland's doom, 
And in her heart for all the world made room ; 
The England from whose side I have not swerved ; 
The immortal England whom I too have served. 
Accounting her all living lands above. 
In justice and in mercy and in love. 

WujJiM WlTWK. 



M. ZoIb'b Wish for Hli Coontry. 

{Daily Neics, Hay 9, 1900.) 
The principal article, among many notable ones, 
in the Horlh Am^can Rev\ev>. is M. Zola's on 
" War "—an article in whioh he oounsels his own 
sountry to seek her salvation in the abandonment 
of the warlike ideal. 

" > ■ • I wish thatsbemightlivB, aboveall, by 
her men of learning, by her thmkera ; and (bat sba 
would be oonvinoed that war can only give a nation 
transitory power, a power sabject to challenge, 
whereas, by fostering labour, by enoooraging thai 
progress towards a society in which justice will 
reign, a luttion such as France can moke herself 
mistress of (be future. Thought is supreme ; 
it breaks swords and stops the carmon's roar. The 
world was never positively conquered except by 
thought. What remains of great ancient nations, 
of Syria. Egypt, Greece, and Rome, is not warlike 
achievements, but books and monomenta ; in fact, 
whatever is the fruit of labour and of peace. We 
may speak of Alexander and Cssar, but their 
splendid conquests belong only to a dead past; 
even their empires have crtmibled away, nothing 
being left of them but ruins, gmns of sand which 
are carried off by the wind ; whereas the works 
of Bomer and Virgil, and all the monuments of 
legislation and civilisation, still live and form part 
of our wealth." < * • 

A Fteld-MarBhal on Patriotitin. 

(The Speaker, AprU 28, 1900.] 

The appointment of Bir Neville Chamberlain to 

SDCcaed Uiat distiogaished soldier, the late Sir 

Donald Stewart as Field- Marshal, is a matter for 

very great satisfaction. ■ ■ • 

'Tbe new Field-Marshal was one of (he Brat to 
warn us against tbe mad follies of, a Forward 
Frontier poBoy, and events have shown tfaat if the 
Grovemment hod relied npon his matnre wisdom, 
instead of trusting to the complacent optimism of 
the present Viceroy, we should have been spared 
that chapter of disasters which is known as the 
Tirab campaign, and India's case at this moment 
would have been a httte leas desperate. • * ■ 
During the Tirah cam^iaiga he said : — 
" Ho nation is more ahve than our own to the 
spirit of patriotism i bat unfortunately in my 
opinion the notion prevails far too greatly amongst 
OS that this sentiment aud impulse is set aside as 
of no moment whenever we come into oontoct with 
it in others to whom we are opposed." 

There never was a time to which Bir Neville 
Chamberlain's protest was more appropriate than 
the present orisia. Hia B^\K.\n^im«B^. ns - — '■'— ' 
, lot «n\gra.W\M.\OTi to 'Cq's wwim.'irj , tiA 
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Ho Liberty of Opinion for VolunteerB. 

[Daily News. June S, 1900.) 
The case nt Sergeant John Kina, of the Wilts 
iBifie VolanteetB, is a hard one. Mr. King, who 
is a Liberal and oD Alderman of the Wills 
Coonty Council, holds on opinion unfavourable 
to the policy of the present Government in 
South Africa, and took an opportnnity of ex- 
preasing it recently at a Lihernl club. For 
this, we are told, he baa been reduced to the 
TODka and dismissed the corps, on order having 
been received to that effect at the headqaarlerB 
of his battalion. Thie, of coarse, is H perfectly 
tinwarrontable proceeding. An Engliahinau who 
joins a Volunteer regiment does not thereby lay 
down his rights as a private citizen, the most 
important of whioh is the freedom of speech and 

He was not liable for active ',er\'ice abroad. He 
was a civilian, engaged in civilian work, and ful- 
Slling all the duties of private citi!^enship. He 

bnt in a political club. It will be a serious matter 
if a political test is to be exacted when a man 
enters a Volunteer battahon. * ■ > 

Canada's Help to England. 

{Extract froin a letter hy Professor Goldwin Smith 
Co The Speaker, June 16. 1900.) 
Great Britain has been supplieil with three 
(honsand men from Canada for tbe South African 
war ; but as she herself nudertokes their pay- 
ment, this is not a very decided step towards 
even military confederation. Nor has Uie process 
been entirely free from friotion on the subject of 
control and patronage. There were forty 
thoasond Canadian enlistments, as the Canadian 
Oovemment computed, in tbe American army 
during (he course of the Civil War; it is true only 
from mercenary motives or from the spirit of 
adventure without the zeal felt in the present cose 



A Boer Parson on the War. 

(No. as S.A.C.Ci FvblicatiifiaJ) 
Idr. Boeman, who, except tor his name would 
have passed for an Euglisb Baptist or Congre- 
gationalist or Methodist minister, spoke English 
perfectly, thongh be had not learned it till he was 
eleven years old. He was an educated, gentle. 

Slain man, a total abstainer, and very friendly to 
iDglond, if only England would let his country 
Uone. Fart o'f his theological education was 
received in Scotland. He was tremendously sur- 
nrised at the appearance of a Wesl-end club room 
in war time, full of men in tbe prime of life 
Qliatting and smoking gaily. Wilb tears in bis 
(jyee be said, "War is nothing to yon; you do 
your fighting with a paid, professional army ; we 
aJl fight. War is a l«rrible thing to us. Everj' 
mole over fourteen in my congregation is gone to 
the front ; all my deacons and elders are fighting. 
My son, a boy of eighteen, who was studying for 
the ministry in Cape Colony, is gone."' fiome- 
limes the (loor man was so broken down that he 
could hardly speak. * ■ • 

Ashed what settlement he thought would be 

aufliciently satisfactory to the Boers at the end of 

fbe war to ensure peace in South Africa, he said, 

"At the cJoas of the war there wJJJ be no Boers in 

CAo Transt-MtJ." The earnestness and evident 



sincerity of belief with which he made that state- 
ment mode a deep impression even on those most 
strongly opposed to him who were present. 

True Patriotism. 

{Democraey, Jan. IS, 1901.) 
It is for tlie sake of England and of the British 
Empire that we have condemned the South 
African War. We are not pro-Boer, but pro- 
British. And all the writers in our columns have 
been pro-British, Those of our readers can 
understand who can grasp the moral of the follow- 
ing famous anecdote, the meaning of which is as 
deep as the human heart itself. Once Abraham 
Lincoln, riding along a country road, dressed in 
his best, of a Sunday morning, saw a pig in a 
neighbouring field struggling to get out of Ihe 
mire into which it had fallen, and was gradually 
sinking deeper. He rode on a mile or two, 
and then, abandoning hie intention of attend- 
ing church, he went hack, and, with boards 
and planks and by his strong arms, he lifted 
the suffering creature out of the mire, then 
galloped awav to bis home, all wet and covered 
with mud. tiis neighbours marvelled, and said of 
bim ; " You must be a very miselfieh man to have 
helped thai pig out of the mud I " " Unselfish I " 
eiclaimed Lincoln ; " why, I did it for my own 
soke, not tbe pig's," 

Philistines have inferred from our pages that we 
have been, and are pro-Boer: bat the children of 
light will know that what we do and say is said 
and done for England's sake— yea, for the integrity 
of the Empire, 



Boer Patriotism. 

{The Speaker, June 9, 190 



Beuter's special correspondent has telegraphed 
a very vivid account of the hoisting of the Cnioo 
Jack in place of the Vierkleur at Johannesburg. 
He says : — 

■■More than one spectator among the rugged 
burghers standing round appeared touched to the 
heart when the Vierkleur naa lowered. I saw 
tears streaming down the face of one man as he 
looked on at the loss of all be bad be^ fighting 
for during many weary months. * a « 

" A tall. Free Stater, an artillerist, stood 
watching the ceremony. He refused to remove 
his hat, and a fellow spectator— a small, stunted 
man— attempted to pull it off, whereupon a British 
soldier standing near pushed the oggresspr away, 
saying, ' Leavehimolone. He fought for bis fiaf. 
You fight tor none,'" 



The True Patriotism. 

{Ma'iKhester Guardian.) 
Mr. Woodroofe Fletcher addressed the Ancoats 
Brotherhood vesterday morning, at New lelinaton 
Hall on" The Trne Patriotism." What, he asked, 
was the real nature of this sentimental foroe which 
had wrought the miracle of uniting all sections ot 
society together for the time being in common 
emotion ? It seemed that we had got far beyond 
a merely national patriotism, and what we beard 
of now was '■ Imperial " patriotism. And why 
was it that we were asked to throw up our caps 
and shout ourselves hoarse ? Was it tracause our 
Empire was a very just, a very pure, a very sober 
Empire , becanse it's social syBtem was thoroughly 
Boond atid iW cvtiiena wdX ce-TCi lot Kai ''iis.^ivi "l 
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Not at all ; bat because it was very vast in numbers 
and extent, very powerful and very rich in 
accumulated wealth and natural resources. 

Nor was Imperial patriotism to be directed to 
making it pure and just, but only to making it 
richer and vaster and more powerful. That was 
the Alpha and Omega of " Imperial " patriotism. 
'*6od," said the Imperialists, *' was England's 
God," and so we had at length, as the crowning 
success of our conmiercial enterprise, obtained a 
monopoly of the Almighty, and left the other 
nations to put up as best they could with the devil 
between them. — (Laughter). * 4r 4r 

It was surely time for Christians to protest 
against such a miserable travesty of their faith. 

4( 4i * 

For modem patriotism was nothing if it did not 
pay. It was rooted and grounded in the com- 
mercialism which had taken such a hold of the 



national life, and which was so fatal to all that 
was highest and most spiritual in character, mm* 

The triumphs of the social reformer were not 
benefits for one nation at the cost of disaster to 
another, but a service to humanity at lar^e. * * * 

A member of the Brotherhood complamed that 
Mr. Fletcher had presented a gross caricature of 
** Imperialism," while three other members 
supported Mr. Fletcher's attitude and condemned 
the present war. — Mr. Pilkington Turner said he 
was quite sure that much of the spurious patriotism 
really had some good in its basis, but had been 
misdirected. At present it only bought cheap 
flags and waved chair-legs in front of dissentients, 
but it was capable of taking really serviceable 
forms of patriotism. — Mr. Fletcher replied to the 
discussion, and was heartily thanked for his 
address. 



Imperialism and its Results. 



Mr. Herbert Spencer: '* The crowds who 
shouted to the departing troops ' Remember 
Majuba I ' displayed the same passion as the 
lowest savages who make blood revenge a primary 
duty." 

Edmund Bnrke: *' The poorest being that 
crawls on earth, contending to save itself from 
injustice is an object respectable in the eyes of 
God and man. But I cannot conceive any exist- 
ence under heaven (which in the depths of its 
wisdom tolerates all sorts of things) that is more 
truly odious and disgusting than an impotent, 
helpless creature, without civil wisdom or mili- 
tary skill, bloated with pride and arrogance, call- 
ing for battles which he is not to fight, and 
contending for a violent dominion which he can 
never exercise." 



Lord Kimberley on the Empire. 

COLONIAL CXUB BANQUET, MAY 24, 1900. 

{The Liberal Magazine.) 

" He had no intention of speaking with any 

Eolitical object when he expressed the sincere 
ope that they would beware of making the Em- 
pire a watchword of party. It was to the interest 
of the nation that they should as one man, with- 
out respect to party, endeavour to foster the 
interests of the Empire. We hod our party 
differences at home. This was part of our Con- 
stitution and national life, but that was no reason 
why they should introduce it into questions of the 
Empire." 

*' Imperialism " and Art. 

From an Interview with Walter Crane. 
(Daily NewSy January i, 1901) 

** And as regarding art in the twentieth century 
from the nineteenth century Imperial point of 
view ? " I asked. 

" Oh, my dear friend, personally I am dead 
against Imperialism, and let us trust that the 
twentieth century will in the fulness of time be 
equally dead against it too. I am quite sure it 
will be dead sick of it if it goes on at the present 
rate, » a # 



" If you had a well -organised, contented State at 
home, then perhaps you may enlarge your borders, 
bnt when all is unrest and misery at home, it is 
impossible. The development of a country's home 
resources is the first thing for a great nation 
to attend to — her agriculture and the capacities of 
her own people. Imperialism vulgarises people's 
taste in art ; they are spoilt by the Eastern mag- 
nificence which they loot, and before they hsuf 
understand it they try and combine it with their 
own, with vulgar and inartistic results. Then, 
again, does it never strike you how we are destroy- 
ing art and the ancient condition of things in the 
East, which can never be revived. Imperialism 
is destroying the variety and beauty of the world." 



The Church and the War— A Satire. 

(Manchester Guardian.) 



n 



\ 



Sir, — I see that ' the Church's duty in regard 
to war,' is to be discussed at the Church Congress. 
That is right. For a year the heads of our Churdi 
have been telling us what war is and does— that it 
is a school of character, that it sobers men, cleans 
them, strengthens them, knits their hearts, makes 
them brave, patient, humble, tender, prone to 
self-sacrifice. Watered by ' war's red rain,' one 
bishop tells us, virtue grows ; a cannonade, he 
points out, is an 'oratorio' — almost a form of 
worship. True ; and to the Church men look for 
help to save their souls from starving for lack of 
this good school, this kindly rain, this sacred 
music. Congresses are apt to lose themselves in 
wastes of words. This one must not — surely 
cannot, so straight is the way to the goal. It has 
simply to draft and submit a new Collect, for ' war 
in our time,' and to call for the reverent but firm 
emendation, in the spirit of the best modem 
thought, of those passages in Bible and Prayer- 
book by which even the truest of Christians and 
the best of men have at times been blinded to the 
duty of seeking war and ensuing it 

'* Still, man's moral nature cannoc, I admit, live 
by war alone. Nor do I say, with some, that 
peace is wholly bad. Even amid the horrors of 
peace you will find little ahoot& ot ^iX^jw^^rKkx ^si&. 
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pktience and coora^ oonned in the schools of 
typbDB. goal, and stone; not oratorios, perhaps, 
bat homely anthems and rade hymns played on 
knife and gon, in the long winter nights. • ■ * 

" Once more, I am no alarmist. As long as we 
have wars to stay otli: souls npon, the moral evil 
will not be grave ; and, to do tbe Ministry justice, 
I see no risk of their drifting into any long or 
serioas peace. Bnt weak or vioiona men may 
come after them, and it is now, in the time of onr 
etrength, of quickened inaisht and deepened de- 
votion, that we mnst take tboaaht for the leaner 
years when there may be no killing of mnltitodes 
of Englishmen, no breaking tip o( English homes, 
no chastening blows to English trade, no making, 
by tbouBands, of English widows, orphans, and 
cripples — when the school may be shnt, and the 
rain a dronght, and the oratorio damb. — Yoors, 
Ac, "A Pathiot. 

" August 80tb, 1900." 

[Satire is a dangerons weapon, bnt it is, at oU 
events, here handled with wonderful effect.— Jfr, 
A. BwreiracoMmenl in " The Liberal Magaiint."'] 

Dr. Parker at Editor of the " Ban." 

(Dfcembtr 20, 1900.) 

* * • The oatlook of the present moment in 
the light of this development, and especially for 
oar own conntry, which has bnt newly entered 
into the mad military rivalry, is such as to cause 
the reflective and the imaginative grave appre- 
hension. The nnimoginative will be ontroabled, 
tor they do not look beyond the present boor and 
the confronting fact. 

The problem is partly economical, portly 
political and social, bnt mainly religions and 
spiritoal. , 

It is, first and lowest, and. therefore, most 
preasingty, an economical qaestion. That was 
the basis of the Czar's appeal. 

The Earopean nations have an expenditure of 
£710,000,000 sterling, which they spend every 
year on war establishments, war preparations, 
Uld the cost of past wars, and this first charge 
upon the iadnstry and wage-earning of their 
peoples forms a perpetual drain upon their 

1. J which amounts to absolate 

1 addition to this there have 

I blood-letting and wholesale 

refnl calculation has 



been the periodic 

destructions of v 

shown that the we 

of three millions and a half of homan lives, and 
therezpenditoreof at least £4,285,000,000 sterling, 
or an average of over £3 and a half per head of 
tbe inhabitants of the globe. 

During the present centnry , the same calculation 
shows. Great Britain alone has spent on her army 
and navy, and the interest of her National Debt, i 
the astounding sum of £5,640,309,375. This is 
independent of the special cost, the losses and I 
wholesale destruction of her nnmerons wars. If 
the whole period of our modem history, dating | 
from tbe Revolution of 1668, be t^en into 
account, it will be found that war has cost this 
conntry no less than £S, 738,000.000 sterling. 
This sum is unthinkable; nor will itbemachlessso 
if we take only the normal war expenses of a single ] 
year— that which is now closing— which amount i 
to £88,980,385, or £150 per minute, day and i 
night, for the whole year. ■ « * 

Now, this is a very serious matter, involving 
He Luanda! atability and prosperity, and, ulti- ' 
aiately. the very existence of the nation. • » » 



I What might not be done with thes 
Boms in removing the social miseries, promoting . 
the welfare, improving the education and cha- 
racter, and generally ameliorating the condition 
of the masses of mankind ? ■ • * 

Tbe cnrse of militarism is that it sacrifices the 
greatest treasure of the State by debasing the 
coinage; that is, by placing more value, in this 
strife and rivalry of the nations, upon the drilled 
aut^imaton than the cultured and developed man. 
The future is to the nation that will train its man- 
hood rather than its soldiers. • * aj 

Do what we will, the question will come to all 
true patriots, in their quiet moments. What is the 

' real end of national life? Has it nothing higher 
than what is represented by militarism? Has 

I man no nobler mission than to be " a wolf to his 

"A monster then, a dream, a discord t" The 
Christian man, at any rate, will repudiate such 
I doctrine; the humanitarian and the political pro- 
I gressive will do so on other grounds. In any par- 
ticular war special reasons can be found why men 
should uphold the action of their country. And 
! when so-called " patriotism " becomes sacred as a 
I religions creed, tbe multitude will all do so. We 
I have beard recently the usuat arguments put for- 
ward — that there are things worse than war ; that 
Universal Peace is a Christian ideal to be aimed 
I at rather than attained ; and that each must act 
according to his individual conviction in the 
matter. Without attempting a full answer \a 
I these and similar argnments, it may be well to 
say that tbe things that are worse than war, it 
I such there be, are surely the spiritual', moral, and 
. physical ruin wrought in those who engage in 
. war ; that if Peace be a. Christian ideal, then it is 
an ideal which the Charch of Christ, at least, 
should keep always before herself and the nation 
she professes to lead, and which everyone who 
has named the name of Christ should seek by 
example and precept to make a reality wherever 
his infiuence extends. Lastly, while admitting 
that no one should in such mstters act upon 
. someone else's convictions, we may ur^e every 
Christian and every true patriot tn look into the 
whole question honestly and thoroughly in the 
light of present-day knowledge, and especially in 
the hght that comes from tbe face of Christ, that 
' their own convictions may become clear and 
strong, and that they may be ready to cope 
with the wave of mihtarism which is even now 
threatening our beloved conntry, the struggle 
with which may be one of the greatest features 
of the opening years of the new century. 



Jingo HinfBters of Religion Rebnked. 

{;• The Coming Day." 
Edited by John Page Hoppi.) 
Can these be temples of the Christ 

From whence the war-cries come. 
The call to arms, the roar for bk>od. 

And cheer of battle drum ? 
Are these Bis ministers of peace 

That bless the lyddite shell. 
That sanctify the shrapnel shower. 

And prompt the vengeful yell ? 
They dare not preach from word of Christ, 

No text of His they s^' ; 
They do not speak of " Father-God," 
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Go, traitors, in yoar pagan rage 

Blessing Imperial wars, 
From your Conmiissions blot ♦' Christ 

And write in purple, '* Mars " ! 

— C. H. 



oat 



Pagan Prayers Again. 

(Tdem.) 

There is one subject connected with this shock- 
ing war which deserves the gravest possible 
attention : we allude to the advocacy of it by the 
clergy — by, in fact, the Church officially. This 
has been strongly emphasized by the issue of 
special prayers to be used in churches; prayers 
which are so distressingly heathenish and men- 
dacious that one can hardly believe in their 
genuineness. But they are issued by authority 
of Her Majesty's Order in Council. Here are 
specimens of the petitions : — 

'* Take our cause into Thine own hands.*' 

(And the Republics pray that, too, and far 

more earnestly.) 
*• Stir up Thy strength, and come and help us." 

(How utterly heathenish the very phrasing ! 

reminding us strongly of the old record : 

** O Baal, hear us I "—I. Kings, xviii.) 

The Churches and the War. 

{Stop the War Committee^a Publicatioris,) 

Coleridge brands for all time those priests who 
beat the tom-tom of War in the Christian pulpit 
as '* Moloch priests " : — 
Thee to defend the Moloch priest prefers 
The prayer of hate, and bellows to the herd 
That Deity, accomplice Deity, 
In the fierce jealousy of waken*d wrath, 
Will go forth with our armies and our fleets 
To scatter the red ruin on their foes ? 
Oh, blasphemy ! to mingle fiendish deeds 
With blessedness. 



The Late Bishopof London's Message 

of Warning. 

The Rev. Dr. Creighton, Bishop of London, 
addressed the following Message to the Diocese : 

*' I am asked to write a few words by way of a 
New Year's message to the diocese. I do so with 
great reluctance, for my words must be words of 
warning, not of encouragement. 

** We cannot shut our ears to the voice of God, 
which is speaking to us as a nation. It rebukes 
our pride and our self-conceit ; it warns us that 
we must strive, more than we have been striving 
of late, to show ourselves worthy of our place in 
the world. 

''We must set ourselves to learn this lesson; 
to practise greater humility; to have less con- 
fidence in our own inherent wisdom ; to have 
more sympathy for other peoples, and more 
charity towards all men. 

'* I wish that I could say that the Church had 
been doing its best to teach this needful lesson to 
the English people. Unfortunately, it has only 
been reproducing in its own quarrels the temper 
that prevails. Just in the point where an 
example was most needed, it has not been ^ven. 
The Church has adopted the methods of politics." 

Pacifying South Afi>ica. 

(The Netv Age, July 5, 1900.) 
It is well to understand the methods that are 
being adopted for the pacification of South Africa. 



The war correspondent, of the Morning Post 
throws some light upon the matter, in the issue 
of that paper for June 27. Our readers do not 
need to be reminded that the Morning Post is a 
journal in favour with the upper ten thousand. We 
wish to make known as widely as possible the 
name of the author of the passages ; it is John 
Stuart, a name that we hope our readers will 
bear in their memories. He writes from Mafeking 
on May 18 : — 

*' The natives of the neighbourhood looted all 
the furniture, and then some one acting without 
orders set fire to the house. You may call me a 
brute, and you probably will, but I own to having 
felt a rare satisfaction, a warm glow at the heart, 
when I saw the smoke of that bonfire ascending 
to heaven. 

** A beast of a rebel was getting his deserts. He 
had been a centre of disaffection, and had also 
assisted to tear up the railway. One of the late 
Reform prisoners was almost moved to tears of 
joy at the sight. We were getting back a little 
bit of our own. * « * 

" Again I had the joy of seeing the smoke of a 
rebel's house ascending. 

*' Colonel Mahon, however, objected to this sort 
of thing and, greatly to our sorrow, forbade any 
more burnings. Looting was also forbidden. 

" These unkempt, ill-conditioned rebels ! They 
were an offence to my eyes. * Gentlemen, of 
course you are loyal; it would be monstrous if 
you were not,' said Sir Alfred Milner in a moment 
of splendid sarcasm. But the proposition has a 
converse : * You beasts, of course you are mon- 
strous ; you would be loyal if you were not.' 

IMPUDENCE OF REBEL PRISONERS. 

** These human vermin rode in a buck wagon, 
while the Fusiliers who guarded th«m had to do 
gravel-crushing. They got rations as if they had 
been on a level with respectable Kaffirs, ana had 
the impudence to grumble at their food, as if 
starvation for a few days would not have done 
them good after the way they starved us in Lady> 
smith and Kimberley. But throughout this war 
the authorities have been singing the time- 
honoured song, ' Oh, you mustn't irritate the 
Dutch.' 

.V'^i^i^tate the Dutch! If I were Mr. Stead I 
should deal out the plagues of Egypt to half of 
them, chastise the others with scorpions, and 
make a few of the leaders walk on the air they 
have corrupted with their falsehoods. * * « 

'* A rebel mill had taken fire by accident some 
hourn before, and the farmhouse was full of rebels, 
who were all too ill to be moved, suffering as they 
were from enteric, cultivated in the Boer laager at 
Fourteen Streams. Even the women were moving 
about like sheeted dead. 

"We were all rather nice to these rebels. 
People left them brandy and tinned milk. Un- 
just and absurd, but quite, I think, the best thing 
to do. If these rebels had been in fairish health 
we should have desired ardently to see them put 
in a row and shot. And, of course, when they 
are well they will be no better in our eyes than 
the low-grade animals of the farmyard." « * « 

It is to the lasting honour of Colonel Mahon 
that he has incurred the censure of this brutal 
ruffian. 

The fact that this foul rubbish is allowed to 
appear in the columns of the Post is significant. 
Our arrogance, in '* our newly awakened Imperial 
consciousness," is aucVv t»\va.\t n?^ V^jk^^ ^woNa \s3k 
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power of words to describe. It is this which 
explains the "splendid sarcaam " of Sir Alfred 
Hunar. the illegEJ proceedings of onr generals, 
and the coarBa revilings of war correspondents, 
or, rather, as we are onwilling to pat any one else 
in the same category with JohD Stoart, of this 
correspondent. 

Lady Orove on "VotiD^ Khaki." 

{Mancheiler Ouardian, Augtisl 11 , ISOO.) 
Lioiy Grove, speaking at a meeting at Woodford , 
convened by the Women's Liberal Association, 
referred to the forthcoming general election, and 
said that when men voted they should have some 
reason directing them. They had been told by a 
certain section of politioiana lo vote " khaki," but 
how lew really knew what that meant. She had 
had a great deal of experience of the simplicity of 
some of the male voters. The electorate should 
ask, flrat. what wonld have happened in Soath 
Africa it there hod been no fightmg, and seoondly, 
what had we gained by fighting. In her opinion 
all wonld have worked ont right without having 
had to resort to war. The war had given the 
Government an opportanity to neglect the country 
for " Imperial " interests. (Applause.) 



■r. Asqnith on Liberal Imperialism, 

{January 10, I90X.) 
THK BLKSSINO OB CUBBB OP BMPIBB. 
{National Liberal Federation Leaflet) 

If we look beyond these shores to the Qreater 
Britain of which wo have become trustees, I think 
we see there again eqoally clear gronnd for the ap. 
plication of old principles to new problems. We are 
all proud of the British Empire. There is no dis- 
tinction on that point between one party in the 
Btate and the other. But empire is a blessing or 
a oarse according to the spirit in which its respon. 
aibilities are approached and handled. We are 
often told that the dominion of Rome has been 
the only one in the history of the world that can 
be compared in extent and magnitude to our own. 

The Roman maxim was this, that empire was 
to be maintained by the same methods by which 
itwasgained. What was the result ? The result 
was that the spleudour and the imposing unity of 
the whole were purchased at the price of local 
atrophy. Congestion at the centre, paralysis at 
the exb'emities, were followed by decay, disrup- 
tioo, death. These things are written m history 
for our instruction. Empire in any true and real 
sense of the word does not consist in the " pegging- 
oat" of claims, the aggregation of acreage, the 
multiplication of subjects. 

THE LIBBOAL CONCEPTION OF BUPIBE. 

There are soma people who seem to look on the 
Britiah Empire as though it were nothing more 
or nothing grefttor than a bage commercial co- 
partnership for the exploitation of the undeveloped 
resoorces of the world. There are others who 
regard it merely, or at any rate mainly, as it it 
were a vast organisation tor mutnal protection 
against the jealousies, the intrigues, the attacks of 
foreign powers. According to what I believe to be 
the Liberal conception of empire, it is soma^ing 
vastly greater and higher than this. There are — 
I beheve I am speaking your sense ss well as my 
own — in the judgment of us Liberals two tests of 
a atanding or falling empire. 



We tuik, in the first place, does it in 
all its parts make the stan*lard not 
merely of material life, but of aU 
that goes to enrich civilisation and 
humanity. higher, more deeply 
founde.d, more aeenrel)/ safeguarded f 
We ask next does its unity arise not 
from the compulsory acquiescence of 
subject races, but from the conscious 
and uMling cO'Operation of living and 
self-determining metnbers ? 

Does it rest not upon the predominance, artificial 
and superficial, of rac« or class, but upon the 
loyal affection of free communities, built upon the 
basis of equal rights ? I say nothing to-night of 
the application of those principles to the concrete 
problems of the day, but if, as I believe, both in 
their domestic and in their wider applications, I 
have, however imperfectly, attempted to express 
that which forms the essence and the vital strength 
of oar Liberal creed, I ask yon with the more 
confidence to drink to the prosperity and health 
of the Edinburgh University Liberal' Association. 

Lord Kimberley on Imperialism. 

! {Tht Liberal Idagaiine, October 31. 1900 ) 

I The burning question of the hour was whether 
they were Imperialists. He was sick of the term. 

It would be an ill day for us when we came to 
identify the maintonance of the glory of onr 
Empire with one particnlar party m the Btate. 
I He expelled the idea altogether. The Liberals 
were as good Imperialists as the Tories. They 
were not, however, Imperialiste in the sense of 
wishing to ^o to extravagant lengths in armaments, 
or in addmg to the Empire, or in neglecting 
domestic legislation, and forgetting that after all 
the centre of our Empire was in these islands. 
Liberals thongbt it of supreme consequence to 
consider the wante, wishes, and prospenty of our 
own people, who were the nucleus of the strength 
of the Empire. He was for the maintenance of 
the Empire, but there need not be so much shout- 
ing over it. There had been too much shouting. 
The nation had been carried away by the war. A 
kind of intoxication had taken possession of ns. 
We should come to oar senses by and by, and 
1 did we should take a calm and just view 



of tl 

Sir H. Camp bell -Bannerman on 

Armaments. 

House o? Couuonb, February 16, 1900. 
{The Liberal Utagattne.) 
• * * We have gone on for some years anxioae 
apparently for one thing alone : that we should be 
beforehand with our neighbours in securing the 
possible fatnre advantages of great undeveloped 
countries ; and in doing that we have let tlie risks 
take care of them set ves, and thus we have 
mortgaged our strength. This is the policy whose 
fruit we see in the present difficulties. Last year 
I ventured to express my doubts on this very 
ground of the wisdom of our great enterprises, 
brilliant and successful aa they were, in the 
Boudan. I pointed out the tremendous strain on 
our military resources — the diflQcult and dangerona 
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to have a great equatorial Empire in the heart of 
Africa. Is there no cause for anxiety there now ? 
Is there no one there ready to take advantage of a 
South African war ? If there is not, and I hope 
Uiere is not, it is very fortunate for us. 

But it is not, however, possible demands from 
localities that we have to consider. It is rather 
the temper and disposition towards us which this 
line of policy persistently pursued by this country 
has created in the minds, not only of Governments 
but of peoples with whom most of the people of 
this country have no interest and no desire, 
except to remain on the most friendly and cordial 
terms. I am only dealing with this question now 
as it affects the Army. I am quite ready, let it be 
understood, to assent to any proposal for increasing 
the Army, in the way of buildmg up deficiencies 
either in any particular branch of the service or 
in the equipment of the Army. But what I wish 
to make clear beforehand is that we will be no 
party to any alteration in the character of the 
military forces that may be designed hereafter to 
assist in an aggressive or ambitious policy. 

Our Empire is vast and it is strong. Why is it 
strong? Because it is an Empire of peace, of 
commerce, of kindly relations between self -govern- 
ing communities. It cannot be maintained as a 
mUitary Empire. It is beyond the power of man 
to do it. By bringing in ^e Military spirit, by 
making a great paxt of it rest upon the sword, you 
will not add either to its extent or its strength. 
On the contrary, you will take from both, and you 
will be the worst friend of the Empire which you 
profess to serve. 



Economic Aspects of Imperialism. 

(Manchester Guardian, July 30, 1900.) 

At the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
London, a conference was held on Saturday, under 
the auspices of the League of Liberals against 
Aggression and Militarism, to consider the eco- 
nomic aspects of Imperialism. « * * 

The Chairman, Mr. B. C. Lehmann, intimated 
that letters of apology had been received from a 
number of gentlemen who were unable to be present, 
including Mr. Burt, M.P., Sir B. Gurdon, M.P., 
and Mr. W. G. Steadman, M.P. Mr. Steadman 
in his letter wrote: "We now know Mr. 
Chamberlain's policy, and the sooner the working 
classes of this country understand what it means 
for them the better." (Cheers.) The Hon. P. 
Stanhope M.P., telegraphed as foUows : ** I regret 
my inability to attend the meeting, and hope strong 
protests will be made, especially against the 
insidious proposals to introduce the thin end of 
Conscription." (Cheers.) 

It was felt, the Chairman continued, that the 
time had come when all who placed the good of 
their country above mere annexation of foreign 
territory must combine to check the inroads of 
this spirit of militarism and aggression. (Hear, 
hear.) They knew — those of them who had 
studied the signs of the times had long Imown — 
whither this spirit must lead them. The war in 
South Africa, infamous as it was, was only an 
incident in the carrying out of a policy. If this 
spirit was persisted in, we should have to face not 
only the sixty -one millions required for the pur- 
poses of this war, but much more ; taxation would 
rise by leaps and bounds; and the working 
classes would find themselves with depleted 
pockets and empty stomachs. The reforms upon 
which they had set their hearts would be impossible. 



(Hear, hear.) How could those reforms be 
brought about so long as the country*s resources 
were wasted in wild-cat adventures such as that 
in South Africa ? (Cheers.) 

Mr. Channing, M.P., moved — ** That this 
meeting records its emphatic condemnation of the 
Imperialist poUcy of the present Government, 
believing that it results in increased taxation with- 
out any corresponding benefit to the nation, in a 
rise in the price of the necessaries of life, and in a 
waste of capital and labour which can only end in 
economic depressions.** He expressed a hope 
that that meeting would be the forerunner of 
many more throughout the country to discuss the 
economic issues of the political propaganda which 
had been carried on in this country for two years 
past. 

The resolution pointed to the economic side of 
Imperialism, but it seemed to him that the moral 
loss also arising from Imperialism was but too 
plain. We had banished magnanimity, we had 
thrown aside some of the highest attributes of 
humanity, by the dissemination of the accursed 
creed of Jingoism and aggression. (Cheers.) 
But it seemed to him that the real root of the 
moral depravity which attended this poUcy was 
on the economic side. Selfishness was at the basis 
of Imperialism. (Hear, hear.j What Imperialism 
meant was the exploitation oi the many by the few. 
(Cheers.) It meant the enormous extension of 
opportunities of enrichment, and of personal am- 
bition and aggrandisement, for those who already 
had too many opportunities of raising themselves. 
(Hear, hear.) Imperialism invited them to sit 
more heavily, if he might say so, on the shoulders 
of the world's toilers. (Cheers.) « 4c * 

The friends of peace had an up-hill battle to 
fight, and he hoped that that and similar meetings 
would aid in tlie organisation of forces which 
would lead to victory. (Cheers.) 

Mr. H. W. Paul, in seconding the resolution, 
said he would ask the meeting to bear in mind 
that there was a true as well as a false Imperial- 
ism. The true Imperialism was that which 
rejoiced in a voluntary federation of great and 
free communities, due to British energy and 
British enterprise, such as existed on the other 
side of the world. A false Imperialism sought 
the extinction of the independence of free 
Republics and proposed to settle the future. of 
South Africa, for all time, without consulting one 
of the great races by which South Africa was in- 
habited. If you wanted to contrast the true 
Imperialism with the false, compare the con- 
ciliatory language of Sir Hercules Robinson with 
the menacing language of Sir Alfred Milner. 
(Hear, hear.) Nay, compare the wise and states- 
manlike speeches made by Mr. Chamberlain in 
1896, when he proved that we had no right to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the Transvaal, 
with the reckless and random electioneering 
speeches delivered by the same Minister recently. 
(Hear, hear^ 

He (Mr. Paul) confessed it made him sick to 
hear men who called themselves Liberals talk 
about the punishment of ♦* rebels." (Cheers. J 
There was a time when English Liberals had 
some sympathy with rebels — (hear, hear), when 
they agreed with Mr. Burke that men did not 
risk their lives and their property without having 
legitimate grievances, and that in a contest 
between the Government and the people it was 
at least ten to one that the people were in the 

right. * 4t 4r 

There were ttxjiVa ol ^\>k».\»\v^ n^oXjqx^^n*^ ^^^-a. 
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For the murder — the treacherous murder — of the 
Ambassadors in China, which there was too much 
reason to fear had taken place, there could be no 
palliation or excuse ; but events did not happen 
without a cause. (Hear, hear.) And what was 
the cause of the terrible condition of things now 
prevailing at Pekin and in other parts of 
China, except this — that when China was weak 
and helpless, by a series of acts which he could 
only describe as international brigandage — (hear, 
hear), — one great European Power after another, 
acting from motives of self-interest, seized upon 
portions of Chinese territory. * » « 

The resolution spoke of the cost to the country 
of the Imperialist policy of this Government. We 
must bring home to the minds of those whose 
whole lives were a struggle for bare necessaries — 
and who were therefore not to blame if they 
thought first of all of the means of subsistence — 
that the policy of agression, of dishonesty, and 
of grab was not only immoral and unwise but also 
excessively dear. (Cheers.) This false Imperial- 
ism had to be grappled with. It was necessary to 
bring back to the minds and consciences of our 
countrymen the principles of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Cobden, and Sir Robert Peel. 
(Cheers.) The task might be difficult, but it was 
not impracticable. He did not think it would 
take so long as some supposed. The accusation 
that they were not loyal to the Empire might be 
treated with contempt. « » « 

They put the Empire in peril who embarked, 
without counting the cost and without considering 
the morality or inquiring as to the utility of the 
enterprise, upon a series of adventures which 
could only, if they were continued, bring ruin and 
disaster. (Cheers.) * » * 

The second resolution, moved by Mr. Maddison, 
M.P., was as follows: — '* That this meeting 
further believes that a policy of reckless expansion 
and adventure so dissipates both the attention 
and the resources of the country that the social 
reforms which are essential to tne welfare of the 
people — taxation of ground values, better housing 
of the working classes, and pensions for the aged 
— must be indefinitely postponed." Mr. Maddison 
said the resolution was one which the meeting 
would unanimously endorse. We had reached a 
crisis in our national affairs. The public mind 
had been poisoned by an organised conspiracy, 
and sought in vain for guidance. But there were 
evidences of a change. (Hear, hear.) A few 
months ago it seemed as though militarism would 
begin to reap its harvest of prejudice and passion 
very early; now they could appeal to the great 
heart of tnis country. When the people realised 
their true interests the glamour of militarism 
would disappear from their view. 

He asked them to consider, as an irrevocable 
truth, that they could have no social reform 
without a full measure of political liberty. 
(Cheers.) And political liberty could not. and 
never would, consort with militarism. (Hear, 
hear.) What was the net result, to-day, of this 
system which they so strongly condemned ? He 
spoke as a member of the House of Commons. 
Whatever work they attempted, in Parliament, 
they were confronted by a military bill, a resolu- 
tion, or an estimate, which monopolised the time 
9f the House. Members seemed to take no 
mterest in anything else — they listened to nothing 
in which there was not blood. (Hear, hear.) If 
the masses of the people ever became permeated 
with that spirit, depend upon it progress, as we 
imderstood it, would cease. (Cheers.) 
Mr. J. Branch seconded the resolution. 



Mr. Frederic Harrison (for whom there were 
loud calls) left the body of the hall and ascended 
the platform amid cheers. He said he owed an 
apology for appearing on the platform at all, for 
when the chairman invited him to speak he excused 
himself and said that he preferred to be a listener. 

He proposed to say only a few words. He very 
heartily supported their cause, and endorsed what 
had been so well said by previous speakers. 
(Cheers.) He hoped all present would endeavour 
to influence public opinion, in their several 
districts, during the time which remained before 
the dissolution of Parliament. (Hear, hear.) 
Personally his business was rather to write than 
to make speeches, and, as some knew, he had been 
writing on this subject for the last year. Hardly 
a single week had passed — certainly not a single 
monUi — in which he had not endeavoured to urge 
his countrymen to make a stand against the 
growing evU of militarism. (Hear, hear.) 

Quite recently he had turned his attention to a 
question which, as a lawyer, had great interest for 
him. He meant the violence that was being done 
to constitutional law — (hear, hear) — the monstrous 
defiance of the simplest rights and privileges of 
British citizens whicb had been going on montii 
after month in a British colony. (Hear, hear.) 
He was not referring now to what was being done 
in the name of war in a foreign country, but to 
the treatment of British subjects in the Cape 
Colony. * * * 

You could not play fast and loose with the con- 
stitutional liberties of Englishmen in one part of 
the Empire and feel that they were perfectly safe 
in another. (Cheers). * :» ♦ 

He quoted Mr. Merriman, who at a public 
meeting at the Cape produced official documents 
to prove the truth of his statements. It was that 
after the Free State had been, so far as it could be 
by proclamation, ** annexed" (though it had 
become no part of the British Empire) — after the 
proclamation guaranteeing liberty of life and of 
person to all members of the Dutch community 
who should abstain from carrying on acts of war — 
the Commander-in-Chief issued a formal notifica- 
tion directing that citizens who were not comba- 
tants, who had taken no part in the war, and done 
no act whatever hostile to the British, should be 
violently seized, taken from their homes, and put 
upon railway trains, so that if the trains were 
wrecked by the enemy those perfectly innocent 
persons would be kiUed or injured. (Shame.) 
That, he (Mr. Harrison) maintained, was contrary 
to all the practices of civilised war, and he was 
sorry to say that it had been done, as he was dis- 
tinctly informed, under the authority of Field 
Marshal Lord Roberts. It was a disgrace to the 
English name. 



An Earl in the Pillory. 

(The Coming Day, Edited by John Page Hopps.) 

A friend sends us the following : — 

I am sending you a particularly *' choice" ex- 
tract, which I have copied from the Watford 
Leader, of a speech delivered here the other 
evening by the Earl of Clarendon, who resides in 
this neighbourhood, and who is Lord- Lieutenant 
of the County. As a specimen of brutality and 
"intemperance in speech" (v^ide Mr. Justice 
Grantham) it would be hard to beat. The 
following were the noble lord's remarks : — 

" Neither you nor I believe in these perpetual 
appeals to Providence in the wrong place and at 
the wrong time. Neither do we believe in these 
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continual quotations from Scripture. We do not 
believe, either you or I or anybody else here, in 
the man who holds the Bible in one hand and the 
Mauser rifle in the other. (Cheers.) And another 
bit of advice I should like to give you is this — if 
you meet a gentleman, a somewhat aged gentleman 
whose name begins with a K, anywhere down 
Pretoria way, I ask you to make him sing Psalms 
out of the wrong side of his mouth — (cheers) — and 
as to his cant, drive it down his throat with a dose 
of lyddite — (cheers) — and three inches of bayonet 
to keep it there. (Prolonged cheers.)" 



Imperialism in America. 

(The Speaker, July 28, 1900.) 

* * ♦ The words are worthy of note, and 
may be commended to the attention of Liberals in 
Great Britain : — 

'* The importance of other questions now 
pending before the Ajnerican people is in no wise 
diminidied, and the Democratic party takes no 
backward step from its position on them, but the 
burning issue of Imperialism involves the very 
existence of the Republic and the destruction of 
our free institutions. We regard it as the para- 
mount issue of the campaign. * « « We 
oppose militarism. It means conquest abroad and 
intimidation and oppression at home." 

The reading oi this passage was followed, 
according to me Louisville Courier Journal, by 
long and sustained applause. 



*' Mark Twain " on England and America 

SATIRE ON INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 

{Westminster Gazette, December 14, 1900.) 

Mark Twain presided at Mr. Winston Churchill's 
first lecture in New York on Wednesday night, 
and, according to the Standard's correspondent, 
his introduction was characteristic and impar- 
tially severe upon both England and the United 
States. He referred to Mr. Churchill as his 
honoured friend, whose EngUsh father and 
American mother made a blend which consti- 
tuted a perfect man. England and the United 
States were also kin, even in their sinful wars. 

Mr. Churchill disagreed with him regarding 
the righteousness of the Transvaal war, but that 
was of no consequence, for perfect agreement 
existed only in Heaven, where there was room to 
hope that ultimately the proceedings might be 
brightened by some differences of opinion. 

For years he had been volunteer ambassador 
to promote alliance of heart and hand between 
America and the Mother Country. He admired 
England's unselfish stand for the open door and 
America's pious support of all open doors not her 
own. Both had manfully sustained China in not 
paying such fancy rates for extinguished mission- 
aries as Germany extorted, although willing to 
take pay in fire-crackers or provinces. China 
must wait for a revival of prosperity before she 
can afford any more missionaries. England and 
the United States also together wept at Port 
Arthur, while France and Germany helped to 
hold Japan, and Bussia robbed her. He spoke 
seriously regarding England's timely moral sup- 
port of the United States in striking the shackles 
from Cuba, and coupled the United States war in 
the Philippines with his condemnation of the 
Transvaal conflict. 



Sir Robert Reid on the Merits of 
the War and Imperialism. 

(Attorney-General in the list Liberal 
Government.) 

HOUSE OF COMMONS ON JANUABT 31, 1900. 

(No. 26, S.A.C.C.'s Publications.) 

4t * * They are not soldiers, and they number 
in the Transvaal about 30,000 men, mostly peasants 
and farmers. They consist of persons between 
sixteen and sixty years of age. That is not the 
kind of people you would expect to find possessing 
a great army and anxious to found an empire. 
We have had evidences of their friendliness even 
since the Jameson Baid, for when we were in 
difficulties in Bhodesia they offered to send a 
conomando for the purpose of assisting Her 
Majesty's forces. After the Jameson Baid they 
endeavoured to prevail upon Her Majesty's 
Grovernment to cancel the charter, and place 
under the stronger and firmer Imperial authority 
the whole of the territory called Bhodesia. 

After the Hague Conference we ought not to 
forget that the Blue-books are full of the most 
persistent and passionate appeals for arbitration 
upon points of difference — appeals which cannot 
but have been sincere, as they were constantly 
repeated ; and I say it is idle after that to suggest, 
without a fragment of evidence, that these men 
have been animated by an ambition to drive us out 
of South Africa. The Free Staters are also sup- 
posed to be parties to this newly-discovered con- 
spiracy. They have been our friends for years, 
and no one has made more strenuous efforts for 
peace than President Steyn. Not only this, but 
when Mr. Beitz, who is now the State Secretary 
of the Transvaal, was President of the Orange 
Free State not many years ago, he refused to 
accept the Presidency until he had ascertained 
that an Englishman — Sir George Grey — was 
unwilling to accept the position, which would 
have been willingly given to him by those who 
are now supposed to be a conspiring State. 

♦ 4i ♦ 

In 1897 Sir Alfred Milner wrote a dispatch upon 
the occasion of Her Majesty's Jubilee, in which 
he dwelt with emphasis upon the loyalty of the 
Dutch in Cape Colony, as well as those of British 
descent ; and in May, 1899, the right hon. gentle- 
man who is now First Lord of the Admiralty 
made an excellent speech, in which he pointed 
with legitimate pride and enthusiasm, to the 
loyalty of the Dutch in Cape Colony, who were 
then in a majority, as they are now, in the Cape 
Parliament. I will only remind the House of the 
reasons which justified the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in making this statement seven months 
ago. This disloyal State made a grant of £30,000 
a year in 1898 to support the Imperial Navy, and 
handed over Simons Bay for the benefit of Her 
Majesty's forces. « * 4c 

It is said sometimes that the armaments of the 
Boers are evidence of this conspiracy. 4i 4c * 

In 1893 the expenditure was £17,000 ; in 1894, 
£28,000 ; in 1895, £87,000, and that was the year 
of the Drifts Question, the year of the Johannes- 
burg revolution, and the year at the end of which 
was the Jameson Baid. In 1896 the expenditure 
was £494,000 ; in 1897, £396,000 ; and in the first 
nine months of 1898 it was £163,000. The sup- 
posed policy of driving the British into the sea is 
a myth — an invention fabricated for the purpose of 
excusing the consequences of the fatal policy which 
Her Majesty's Government have igwYwasi^ l^x sJaa 

last towt OT ^\«> ^'^W^. "YV^ ^Q^^'^. 'SsX^ 'Sv'^p5^C5X% 
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under the inflnence of one of the most powerful 
feelings trbich can nuimste haman lukture ; they 
ne fighting, as they believe, to save their contitry 
from foreign domination, and if an; man wonders 
at their militarysuccesa and their military prowess 
be lia? onlv to look buck upon the history of Scot- 
land, or Switzerland, or Holland, or the United 
States, and there he will find what ia the true 
valae of the atimulna of patriotiam. * > ■ 

I believe every Dutchman in South Africa, and 
a very large number of pereons on the continent 
of Europe, whether rightly or wrongly, believe 
that the Raid was organised with the complicity 
of the Colonial Secretary, We are not entitled to 
accept anspicion for proof, nor are we entitled to 
accuse where our duty realty is to inquire; bat 
it cannot be forgotten that this disgnLcefnl Raid 
waa followed by a committee of inquiry, which 
I say, in the Face of the House, was a scandal 
to the House of Commons, diahonouring to the 
House and dishonouring to the coantry. • ■ • 

The inquiry was followed by the Colonial 
Secretary actual! y making a speech in this 
Houf;e at the close of the debat« which took 
place on the Report of the Committee, in which 
he said that Mr. Rhodes had done ootbing iucoii- 
siatent with the conduct of a man of honour. 
This was said of Mr. Rhodes, who had deceived 
his colleagues in the Ministry at the Cape, who 
had not communicated to the Governor the intel- 
ligence which it was his duty to communicate, 
and who bad used information and telegrams from 
England for the purpose of mialeadiog a number 
of young men into beheving that tbey were acting 
with the Queen's authority. 

I am deahng with this as a matter that created 
suspicion in the minds of the people and the 
GoverumGut of the TraiiBvaal. It ia witbiu 
everybody's knowledge that nothing contribated 
BO much to shake confidence on the part of the 
Transvaal Government in its dealings with Her 
Majesty's Government as these most unfoi'tuuate 
episodes, and, for my part, I wish to say that I 
believe it ia the duty of this House now to take up 
the broken thread of that iuqniry, and. having 
regard to the general discredit which, I am sorry 
to say , has bran created by tJiOse incidents npon 
the Continent of Europe, as well as in this 
country, to pursue that inquiry to its final 
and ultimate conclusion. ■ * * 

I might add that he (Mr. Chamberlain) also 
claimed t« interfere in the matter of edncation. 
Would he interfere with Canada with reference t« a 
dynamite monopoly, or education, or laws relating 
to judges ? If Canada passed any law relating to 
any of these matters it would come hefore the 
Colonial Oflice. and the right hon. gentleman 
would not object to it. The constitutional 
claims of the Colonial Secretary were ao ei- 
teuaive that he lifted anzerainty to something 
more powerfol than Sovereignty itaelt. » » • 

It wa° tbe fatal persuasion of the Government 
that the policy of menaoe and brag would succeed. 
That was the real canse which led to the de- 
plorable position in which we now find ourselves. 
And what are the consequences? Some of the 
consequences which are apparentare tbe enormous 
expenditure of money, the aerioaa danger of com- 

ElicaCions abroad, and the loss of thoneands of 
ves ot brave men on both sides, all of whom have 
perished needlessly and uselessly, for tbeir death 
will beal no feuda and advance no cause of 
humanity. - * ■ 

If Imperialiam means sober pride in tlie great 
ampire we control, a most earnest desire to 
im't together in the bond of friendship the 



various populations that belong to it, a firm 
determination to preserve the integrity of our 
empire at all coats, and the using of the 
means of advancing civilisation among all 
kinds and conditions of men, then there is no one 
more of an Imperialist than I am. But if it 
means departing from the old and honoured t 



advance rather than to retard liberty, which, 
from the most recent developments, I am afraid 
is its true and significant meaning, then it is the 
duty of every honest citizen of this country to 
destroy that spirit, because, otherwise, that spirit 
is certain to tlestroy im. 



[national Bc/otm Union Lea/lels.) 

Jingoism and Swagger. 



an* Lord Carnarvon sketched the Jingo of 
the time moat happily as " that Imperialism which 
goes swaggering along the high street of the world 
with its hat cocked on one side." This vividly 
pnts before us a picture of tbe roysterer, for whom 
tbe high atreet ia not wide enough, and who finds 
everyone in his way. He knocks against the 
people he meets, and then inquires "who they 
are a' ahovin'." This was Jingoism personified, 
and Lord Carnarvon's picture is a portrait. With 
ail its vulgarity Jingoism gave itself fine names. 
It was christened '■ Imperium et Libertoa," which 
waa interpreted for tbe people as meaning empire 
and liberty. To give it the seeming ot a aerioua 

eirpose it adopted Baits motto " British Interests." 
pon this every man placed his own interpreta* 
tion. To tbe soldier and sailor it meant what 
Lord Derby called " gunpowder and glory." To 
the adventurer it meant plunder and a free band. 
Totbemerchant more cuatomers and new markets. 
To the music-hall man a general hectoring over 
everybody, by which Imperium waa to cover itself 
with spurious grandeur after tbe manner of the 
street rough. This ia what Jingoism was at the 
time ot its creation. It waa a gross, vulgar, 
offensive thing, which the sober common sense of 
the nation utterly repndiated aa soon as it got the 
opportunity. The question which the controver- 
si^iats have been endeavouring to discuss ia 
whether the revived Imperialism is the same 
thing which the nation condemned in 1880. 

Mr. Gladstone said : " There are to be found in 
every country the elements of a temper which is 
apt to display itself in assumption, and arrogance, 
and aggression— in every community there will be 
such elements ; but in this oommunily thej 
never become dangerons unfeaa they receive 
countenance from the leaders of one o[ the great 
political parlies, and then of necessity they 
become very dangerous." This definition wiU 
serve every practical purpose. 

AjIfUAH. 

Impeplal Disastep. 
Strong Speech bi/ LoTtl Colerittge. 

{Morning Leader, August 17, 1900.) 

Lord Coleridge, Q.C., in an address to a Liberal 

meeting a* Ottery. Devon, last night, described 
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the domestic maimgeraent of the Transvaal 
Government. It was not a matter of obvious 
justice that persons who went to the Transvaal 
simply to make fortunes should demand the right 
to take a share in the government of the country* 
in which they settled. 

Ajmexation of either the Free State or the 
Transvaal would be to crown the mistakes already 
made by adopting a policy which, as a true 
Imperialist, he l^lieved would be the most 
damaging that could possibly be pursued by any 
person who had any regard for tne maintenance 
of the fame of the British Empire. 

If they annexed these small Republics they 
would have to keep them down by force. They 
would alienate every Dutch citizen throughout 
South Africa, create divergence of policy between 
the majority of those who i nhabited the colonies, 
and the Cape and home Governments. 

England's name and fame existed because she 
was Imown to be the home of liberty, because the 
weak, the small, and the oppressed never appealed 
to her sympathies in vain against the ricn, the 
mighty, the oppressive. 

Let England lose that name, and she would 
lose all that had made her great. 



The New Imperialism. 
Mr. John Bums at Battersea. 

{South-western Star, May 14, 1900.) 

Among the early comei*s were members of the 
Battersea Vestry, including Mr. Willis (chairman 
of the meeting), Mr. Lethbridge, Mr. Watts, and 
others. 

Mr. Burns was merciless in his attacks on the 
new Imperialist and the new Imperialism. *' Has 
a change come over the English people in their 
policy towards foreign nations?" « 4c 4c Was 
Uiat change good? He would say *' No," un- 
conditionally. « 4t 4( 

POLITICAL AND COMMEKCIAL DISASTER. 

In the past we had been a free, tolerant, and non- 
aggressive people, and our strength lay in our 
looms, our forges, iron, coal, steel, and our mer- 
chants and labourers. These had opened up the 
ports of the world. But that condition of tnings 
had changed. No longer were we to win markets 
by work, or open ports by commerce, but the 
soldier and the sailor, playing the game of the 
buccaneer, were to impose our policy on the free 
and the smaller peoples. We were khaki clad, 
khaki'mad, and khaki bad. To quote from Lord 
Salisbury's speech, our enemies were increasing 
and our friends diminishing. How was this to be 
stopped? By letting our ministers keep civil 
iongues in their mouths, by making the House of 
Commons less a chapel of ease to the Stock 
Exchange, and by ousting the present Govern- 
ment. * ♦ ♦ Mr. Burns, of course, unmerci- 
fully attacked what is now known as " the reptile 
Sress," and tried to disabuse his hearers of the 
68, as he called them, which had been published 
concerning the war. Continuing, the speaker 
asked what this so-called new Imperialism wds 
doing for the country. Jt was, he said, involving 
it in a series of wars and expeditions as to 
the result of which even Lord Salisbury was 

doubtful. 4c 4c 4t 

What was the new Imperialist's judgment ? He 
had said the Boer would not fight, could not shoot, 
and that the Free Staters would not join in the 

fight. 4i 4i 4c 



They were told they were going to civilise the 
Boers. It would be better, said Mr. Bums, ta 
spend the money in providing 400,000 Londoners 
with better houses. Much weis said about equal 
rights for all white men in South Africa, but they 
had not got equal rights at home. If they moved 
they were disenfranchised. 4t 4t « 

In reply to a further question the speaker esti- 
mated the cost of the war at £200,(K)0,000, and 
computed the loss of life at 50,000. 



Mr. Hyndman at tlie Free Trade Hall. 

(MancJiester Guardian, December 10, 1900.) 

A public meeting was held in the Manchester 
Free Trade Hall yesterday afternoon, under the 
auspices of the Social Democratic Federation, to 
consider the subject of *' Socialism and the future 
of the Empire." Mr. J. B. Hudson was in the 
chair, and there was a very large and enthusiastic 
gathering. Mr. J. Chatterton moved and Mr. D. 
Irving seconded a resolution denouncing the 
policy of Imperialism and domination, and calling 
upon Socialists to strengthen the Social Demo- 
cratic party. 

Mr. H. M. Hyndman said the centre and 
strength of the British Empire was Britain itself, 
and when they came to examine that strength 
they found how nearly akin it was to weakness. 
There was not the same brutalism, the same 
hopeless degradation and physical degeneration 
in any Continental country that there was in 
England. (A voice, *' No arsenic," and laughter.) 

4t 4c « 

Having dwelt at some length upon the economic 
condition of the country, Mr. Hyndman glanced 
at the British Empire beyond. The Indian 
famine, he said, was a crime of the British demo- 
cracy, and it made him ashamed to bean Englidi- 
man. In South Airica we were still waging the 
most infamous war in our annals. Our old friends 
on the Continent were asking what had befallen 
England. Were the ruffians, the **mafficker8," 
who went up and down the Strand and exhibited 
their patriotism by insulting women — were those 
the men who were going to uphold the greatness 
and d igni ty of this country ? It was the dutv of al 1 
the sections of Socialists at the present time to 
close their ranks and form one resolute and deter- 
mined party, and seek to rebuild the British 
Empire on lines not of domination but of brother- 
hood. (Cheers.) The resolution was carried. 



Why See It Through ? 

A PROTEST BY SIR WILFRID LAWSON. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson has addressed the 
following letter to the Westminster Oatette : — 

'* Many eminent and prominent public men 
declare that we ought never to have got into this 
Transvaal War, but that, being in it, we must see 
it through. 4i 4i « 

*' But whenever it stops it will have to be 
stopped by arrangement. 

** The position, then, which is taken up by the 
' see it through party ' is that it is better to defer 
the arrangements for concluding the War until a 
vast additional number of Boers and Britons have 
been killed, although the numbers killed on each 
side will not have the very slightest bearing on 
the justice of the question about which we are 
fighting, whatever it may be. 

'* This seems to uv^ \»ci \» V}C^CkXi.%':s««:s^''^ Vix Sh\& 
\ Bake ol VlWWiv^. % % % 
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under the inflnenc* of one of the most powerful 
feelings which can aoimate human nature ; they 
are fighting, a-a they believe, to save their country 
from foreign domination, and it any man wonders 
Bt their military success and their military proweKs 
he has only to look hack qpon the history of Scot- 
land, or Switzerland, or Hollnnd, or the United 
States, and there be will liud what is the true 
value of the stimulus of patriotism. • ■ •< 

I holieve every Dutchniau in South Africa, and 
a very large numher of persons on the continent 
of Europe, whether rightly or wrongly, believe 
that tbe Raid was organised with the complicity 
of the Colonial Secretary. We are not entitled t<i 
accept snapicion for proof, nor EU'e we entitled to 
accuse where our duty really is to inquire; but 
it cannot be forgotten that this disgraceful Raid 
was followed hy a committee of inqairy, which 
I say, in the face of the House, was a scandal 
to the House of Commons, dishonouring to the 
House and dishonouring to the country. ■ * * 

The inquiry was followed by the Colonial 
Secretary actually making a speech iu this 
Houne at the close of the debate which took 

Elace on the Report of tbe Committee, in wbicb 
e said that Mr. Bhodes had done nothing iucou- 
sistent with the conduct of a man of honour. 
This was said of Mr. Rhodes, who had deceived 
his colleagues in the Ministry at the Cape, who 
hod not communicated to the Governor the intel' 
ligence which it was his duty to commmiicate. 
and who bad used information and telegramsfrom 
England for the purpose of misleading a number 
of young men into believing that they were acting 
with tbe Queen's authority. 

I am dealing with this as a matter that created 
suspicion in the minds ot the people and tlio 
Government of the Transvaal. It is within 
everybody's knowledge that nothing contributed 
BO much to shake confidence on the part of the 
Transvaal Government in iU dealings with Her 
Majesty's Government as these most unfortunate 
episodes, and, for my part. I wish to say that 1 
believe it is the duty of this House now to take up 
the broken thread of that inquiry-, and, having 
regard to t)le general discredit which, I am sorry 
to say, has been created by those incidents upon 
tbe Continent of Europe, as well as in this 
country, to pursue that inquiry to its flnal 
and ultimate conclusion. ■ ■ • 

I might add that he (Mr. Chamberlain) also 
claimed to interfere in the matter of education. 
Would he interfere with Canada with reference to a 
dynamite monopoly, or education, or laws relating 
to judges ? If Canada passed any law relating to 
anv of these matters it would come before tbe 
Colonial Office, and the right hon. gentleman 
would not object to it. The constitutional 
claims of the Colonial Secretary were bo ex- 
tensive that he lifted suzerainty to something 
more powerful tlian Sovereignty itself, « ■ * 

It was the tatol persuasion of the Government 
that the policy of menace and brag would succeed. 
That was the real cause which led to the de- 
plorable position in which we now find ourselves. 
And what are the consequences? Some of the 
consequenceswbich are apparent are the enormous 
expenditure of money, tbe serious danger of com- 

Elications abroad, and the loss of thousands of 
ves of brave men on both sides, all of whom have 
perished needlessly and uselessly, tor tlieir death 
will heal no feuds and advance no cause of 
humanity. * ■ * 

It Imperialism means sober pride in the great 
empire we control, a most earnest desire to 
An/i togelbee in the bond ol friendship the 



various populations that belong to it, a firm 
determination to preserve the integrity of our 
empire at all costs, and the using of the 
means of advancing civilisation among all 
kinds and conditions of men, then there is no one 
more of an Impetnalist than I am. But if it 
means departing from the old and honoured tra> 
dition of this country to respect the freedom ot 
other nations, even if tjiey be small nations, and 
to advance rather tlian to retard liberty, which, 
from the most recent developments. I am afraid 
is its true and significant meaning, then it is the 
duty of every honest citilen of this country to 
destroy that spirit, because, otherwise, that spirit 
is certain to destroy tin. 



(National Bc/orm Union LtafieU.) 

Jingoism and Swagger. 

(Bcpyi-nttil from tht Oldham ChroniiJc of 
Febnianj 11. 1H99.) 
• » • Lord Carnarvon sketched the Jingo ot 
the time most happily as " that Imperialism which 
goes swaggering along tlie high street ot the world 
with its hat cocked on one side." This vividly 
puts before us a picture of the roysterer, for whom 
the high street is not wide enough, and who finds 
everyone ui his way. He knocks against the 
people he meets, and then inquires "who they 
are a' shovin'." This was Jingoism personified, 
and Lord Carnarvon's picture is a portrait. With 
all its vulgarity Jingoism gave itself fine names. 
It was christened " Imperium et Li bertas," which 
was interpreted tor the people as meaning empire 
and liberty. To give it the seeming ot a serious 
purpose it adopted asits motto " British Interests." 
Upon this every man placed his own interpreta- 
tion. To the soldier and sailor it meant what 
Lord Derby called "gunpowder and glory." To 
the adventurer it meant plunder and a tree hand. 
To the merchant moro customers and new markets. 
To the music-hall man a general hectoring over 
everybody, hy which Imiierium was to cover itself 
with spurious grandeur after the manner of the 
street rough. This is what -Jingoism was at the 
time ot its creation. It was a gross, vulgar. - 
offensive thing, which the sober common sense of 
the nation utterly repudiated as soon as it got the 
opjiortunity. Tbe question which the controver- 
sitUistB have been endeavouring to discuss is 
whether the ^e^'ivcd Imperialism is the same 
thing which the nation condemned iu 1880. 

Mr. Gladstone said : ■' There are to he found in 
every country the elements of a temper which is 
apt to display itself in assmnption, and arrogance, 
and aggression — in every community there will be 
such eicmBiits ; but in this community thej 
never become dangerous unless they receive 
countenance from the leaders ot one of the great) 
pohtical parties, and then ot necessity they 
become very dangerous." This definition will 
serve every practical purpose. 

AoniAj), 

Imperial Disaater. 
Strong Speech by Lord Coleridge. 

(Morning LeadfT, August 17, 1900.) 
Lord Coleridge, Q.C., in an address to a Liberal 
meeting Bt Ottery, Devon, last night, described 
tbe Boer war as an Imperial disaster. 

Neither tbe treaty of 1481 nor 1834 gave Eng- 
land the slightest right to interfere by force in 
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the (lomestio manAgement of the Transvaal 
Government. It was not a matter of obvious 
justice that persons who went to the Transvaal 
simply to make fortunes should demand the right 
to take a share in the government of the country 
in which they settled. 

Annexation of either the Free State or the 
Transvaal would be to crown the mistakes already 
made by adopting a policy which, as a true 
Imperialist, he l^lieved would be the most 
damaging that could possibly be pursued by any 
person who had any regard for tne maintenance 
of the fame of the British Empire. 

If they annexed these small Republics they 
would have to keep them down by force. They 
would alienate every Dutch citizen throughout 
South Africa, create divergence of policy between 
the majority of those who i nhabited the colonies, 
and the Cape and home Governments. 

England's name and fame existed because she 
was Imown to be the home of liberty, because the 
weak, the small, and the oppressed never appealed 
to her sympathies in vain against the ricn, the 
mighty, the oppressive. 

Let England lose that name, and she would 
lose all that had made her great. 



The New Imperialism. 
Mr. John Bums at Battersea. 

(Soutli-westem Star, May 14, 1900.) 

Among the early comers were members of the 
Battersea Vestry, including Mr. Willis Jchairman 
ckf the meeting), Mr. Lethbridge, Mr. Watts, and 
others. 

Mr. Bums was merciless in his attacks on the 
new Imperialist and the new Imperialism. '* Has 
a change come over the English people in their 
policy towards foreign nations?" « 4c « Was 
that change good? He would say *' No,*' un- 
conditionally. « 4t « 

POLITICAL AND COMMEKCIAL DISASTER. 

In the past we had been a free, tolerant, and non> 
aggressive people, and our strength lay in our 
looms, our forges, iron, coal, steel, and our mer- 
chants and labourers. These had opened up the 
ports of the world. But that condition of tnings 
had changed. No longer were we to win markets 
by work, or open ports by commerce, but the 
soldier and the sailor, playing the game of the 
buccaneer, were to impose our policy on the free 
and the smaller peoples. We were khaki clad, 
khaki mad, and khaki bad. To quote from Lord 
Salisbury's speech, our enemies were increasing 
and our friends diminishing. How was this to be 
stopped? By letting our ministers keep civil 
iongues in their mouths, by making the House of 
Commons less a chapel of ease to the Stock 
Exchange, and by ousting the present Govern- 
ment. * ♦ * Mr. Burns, of course, unmerci- 
fully attacked what is now known as *' the reptile 
Sress," and tried to disabuse his hearers of the 
68, as he called them, which had been published 
concerning the war. Continuing, the speaker 
asked what this so-called new Imperialism wds 
doing for the country. It was, he said, involving 
it in a series of wars and expeditions as to 
the result of which even Lord Salisbury was 

doubtful. 4c « 4t 

What was the new Imperialist's judgment ? He 
had said the Boer would not fight, could not shoot, 
and that the Free Staters would not join in the 
fight. « « 4( 



They were told they were going to civilise the 
Boers. It would be better, said Mr. Bums, ta 
spend the money in providing 400,000 Londoners 
with better houses. Much was said about equal 
rights for all white men in South Africa, but they 
had not got equal rights at home. If they moved 
they were disenfranchised, m m m 

In reply to a further question the speaker esti- 
mated the cost of the war at £200,000,000, and 
computed the loss of life at 50,000. 



Mr. Hyndman at tlie Free Trade Hall. 

(Manchester Guardian, December 10, 1900.) 

A public meeting was held in the Manchester 
Free Trade Hall yesterday afternoon, under the 
auspices of the Social Democratic Federation, to 
consider the subject of '' SociaUsm and Uie future 
of the Empire.*' Mr. J. B. Hudson was in the 
chair, and there was a very large and enthusiastic 
gathering. Mr. J. Chatterton moved and Mr. D. 
Irving seconded a resolution denouncing the 
policy of Imperialism and domination, and calling 
upon Socialists to strengthen the Social Demo- 
cratic party. 

Mr. H. M. Hyndman said the centre and 
strength of the British Empire was Britain itself, 
and when they came to examine that strength 
they found how nearly akin it was to weakness. 
There was not the same brutalism, the same 
hopeless degradation and physical degeneration 
in any Continental country that there was in 
England. (A voice. *' No arsenic," and laughter.) 
« « « 

Having dwelt at some length upon the economic, 
condition of the country, Mr. Hyndman glanced 
at the British Empire beyond. The Indian 
famine, he said, was a crime of the British demo- 
cracy, and it made him ashamed to bean EngU^- 
man. In South Airica we were still waging the 
most infamous war in our annals. Our old f nends 
on the Continent were asking what had befallen 
England. Were the ruffians, the ** maffickers," 
who went up and down the Strand and exhibited 
their patriotism by insulting women — were those 
the men who were going to uphold the greatness 
and dignity of this country ? It was the dutv of all 
the sections of Socialists at the present time to 
close their ranks and form one resolute and deter- 
mined party, and seek to rebuild the British 
Empire on lines not of domination but of brother- 
hood. (Cheers.) The resolution was carried. 



Why See It Through ? 

A PROTEST BY SIR WILFRID LAWSON. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson has addressed the 

following letter to the Westminster Gazette : — 

'* Many eminent and prominent public men 
declare that we ought never to have got into this 
Transvaal War, but that, being in it, we must see 
it through. * « « 

" But whenever it stops it will have to be 
stopped by arrangement. 

" The position, then, which is taken up by the 
* see it through party ' is that it is better to defer 
the arrangements for concluding the War until a 
vast additional number of Boers and Britons have 
been killed, although the numbers killed on each 
side will not have the very slightest bearing on 
the justice of the question about which we are 
fighting, whatever it may be. 

'* This seems to \n<i \.vi V» >KCOC\\^%'ivccc^'»^ Vest Siw^ 
\ sake ol Vl\\\\xv^. % % % 



>^ 
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'* In the sight of Otod and man we really 
announced the War when we sent out forces while 
we professed to be negotiating, and announced an 
ultimatum which we did not send, merely that 
we might gain time in the game of military pre- 
paration. 

'* Sir, I an^ sick of thir. cr^ about ' seeing it 
through/ I have heard many immoral cries smce 
I have been in public life, but this beats them 

all. 4t 4i 4i 

'* If there is no option but to do wrong, let us 
shut up all our churches and chapels, cease cant- 
ing about religion andcivilisation, and certainly at 
once disband the Liberal party, which, unless it 
be what Mr. Gladstone called it, ' a great instru- 
ment for good,* is a mockery, a delusion, and a 



snare. 



« 41 



Mr. Bryce on Liberal Imperialism. 

SPEECH AT ABERDEEN. 

(Mmichester Guardian^ June 5, 1900.) 

Differences of view as to matters of fact must, 
of course, be sometimes expected, especially in a 
party which cherishes freedom of opinion and 
freedom of speech. They arose at the time of the 
Crimean War, which Mr. Bright and Mr. Gobden 
opposed, while most of the Liberals supported 
it. Everybody now admitted that Bright and 
Cobden were right, and the differences produced 
no permanent split in the Liberal party, nt * * 

Does anyone propose to abandon tiiose dominions, 
or any part of them ? I know of no such person 
within the Liberal party. We hear of a sect called 
** Little Englanders,** who are supposed to wish 
to narrow the Empire and restrict our action 
within our own islands. Who comprise this sect? 
Do you know them ? I don't. I do not speak to 
defend myself, because I do not think I have ever 
been myself accused of being a Little Englander. 
Indeed, I may tell you that nearly twentv years 
ago I was one of those who first jomed in forming 
the Imperial Federation League — ^an organisation 
intended to strengthen our ties with the colonies — 
and that I worked zealously for it for many years. 

4i ♦ ♦ 

There is no man in the Liberal party holding 
any responsible position, so far as I know, who 
desires to circumscribe the influence of Britain 
abroad, or who is indifferent to the maintenance 
of our power and the discharge of our Imperial 
duties. * n> * 

To justify its existence the British Empire must 
be based on principles that will promote the 
happiness of those we govern, and will ifbt injure 
our own character as a governing nation. What 
are those principles ? The first of them is justice, 
the strict adherence to legal rights, the same treat- 
ment of weak States as of strong ones ; no bully- 
ing ; no abuse of the vast power that we command. 
The next is humanity — the considerate treatment 
of subjects, and especially of native races. The 
British Government has on the whole behaved 
well to the native and semi-civilised races, but our 
colonists are sometimes harsh to coloured men, 
and need to be kept in control, and sometimes 
even where oppression is checked there is an inso- 
lence which wounds the feelings of the subject 
race. * « « 

Self-governing institutions have proved the 
surest means of attaching the colonies to the 
Mother Country and of avoiding the friction 
which must arise if you try to control them from 
a distance. You cannot permanently hold down 
or coerce communitieB of Europe&n rsLce. * * * 



Lord Salisbury some years ago started a theory 
that the British Empire must go on advancing or 
else it would perish. He thinks it is like a 
bicycle, which must fall when it comes to a 
standstill. It is an awkward result of this 
doctrine that when there is no more room for 
expansion — a time must come, perhaps soon, 
when there will be no more room — the Empire 
will begin to decline. But let us turn from such 
fanciful theories and look at the matter in a 
practical spirit. Every annexation costs money 
and brings in its train fresh responsibilities. 
Sometimes the territory annexed is worth the 
cost, sometimes it is not. ^ m * 

Such possessions are Canada, and Australia, 
and New Zealand, and such possession would the 
Argentine territories in South America have been 
but for the blundering — to call it by no worse 
nsjne — of an incapable British general early in 
this century. « « « 

India is a splendid possession, and, great as are 
the resix>nsibilities it imposes, and though it 
suffers from calamities which we are powerless to 
avert, we may well look with satisfaction upon 
what we have done for India. Our South African 
colonies are elevated enough to be a home for 
European settlers, but other parts are of more 
doubtful value. Few of us will live to see the 
time when the vast sums we are expending on 
Uganda, for instance, will come back to us in 
revenue or in trade, though I admit, as one of the 
Cabinet which was responsible for the final 
decision to retain Uganda, that it had become, as 
things stood, practically impossible to renounce 
it. Besides, Uganda is, after all, a rich country. 
But the Soudan, west and south of Khartoum, 
which we have recently acquired, nominally for 
Egypt, is neither rich nor healthy. It is an arid 
desert, with here and there strips along the river 
banks which are fertile indeed but desolated by 
fevers. What profit can be expected from such a 
country commensurate with the responsibilities it 
involves? ♦ * * 

As for our tropical dominions, protect and 
govern as well as you can those you have [got, 
but do not go hunting for more. ^ * ^ 

One of the reasons why we may rejoice at the 
impulse which volunteering has recently received 
is that if it continues it will silence any cry for 
conscription and avert any large and costly 
permanent additions to the standing army. But 
an Imperialism which is neither sane nor unag- 
gressive must mean immense additions to the 
standing army, because it will mean the jealousy 
and the hatred of foreign Powers. 4c « ii 

Would not nine out of every ten Liberals accept 
the principles already stated as forming the basis 
of a rational and practical Imperialism, conform- 
ing to the traditions of the Liberal party 7 * % m 

How baseless is the charge against the Liberal 
party of having neglected our Imperial interests 
you know as well as I do. That charge dates 
from 1876, and was founded on the attitude which 
Liberals took up when Lord Beaconsfield wished 
to draw the country into war for the Turks. Mr. 
Gladstone resisted, and was violently denounced. 
Everyone now admits that Mr. Gladstone was 
Yight. The Empire has enormously expanded 
under Liberal Governments. « « « 

It was by Liberal Ministers that those self- 
governing constitutions were given to the colonies 
which have made the colonies not only loyal but 
forward and eager to help the mother country. 

4t 4t ♦ 

Take the case of China, whose future raises 
questions of far more material and commercial 
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importance than those which have arisen in Soutli 
Africa. There has been no sign of division 
«mong Liberals with regard to the policy we 
onght to pursue in China. The truth is that 
within the Liberal party tliere are very few 
Jingoes. Just as few of us would fail to assert the 
power and duty of Britain to maintain her rights 
•everywhere. Those of us who are most anxious 
that we should be free from the stain of injustice 
-or aggression will, I trust, never want the courage 
to draw the sword in a cause of whose rightful- 
iiess we are convinced. No less do I trust that 
the day will never come when Liberals will cease 
to love justice. >ie « « 



Begging for our Soldiers' ^'NecesBaries." 

(I would not wish^ for ofie moment^ 
to detract frotn the valuable services 
which private citizeiiH have rendered 
to our gallant troops ; butf is it credit- 
able to our Government to give obca- 
^ion for the following appeals ?)— 
H.J.O. 

(Daily Telegraph, April 19, 1900.) 

Miss H is in want of flannel shirts, Cardigan 

waistcoats, drawers, Ac, for the 6th Inniskilling 
Dragoons, to be despatched on April 28th. All 
.parcels will be gratefully received and acknow- 
ledged by her from 73, Cadogan-gardens, S.W. 

(Idem., April 16, 1900.) 

For the 9th Lancers now in South Africa flannel 
shirts and woollen underwear are urgently re- 
quired. All gifts will be thankfully acknowledged 
l)y Lady D , G , W . 

(Standard, June 4, 1900.) 

Sir, — I venture to ask you kindly to allow me 
to appeal through The Standard for further help 
towards supplying our troops in South Africa 
with comforts of every kind ? The need for warm 
clothing is very pressing and very urgent, now 
that the cold weather has set in, and contributions 
of flannel or flannelette shirts, pyjama sleeping 
suits, woollen socks, slippers, lamb's- wool drawers, 
and Cardigans will be thankfully received and for- 
warded at once to the front. 4i « « 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

C C B . 

-Groote Schuur, Capetown, May 14. 



Mr. Maclean, M.P., on his Political 

Position. 

(Strong indictment of Mr. Chainber- 
lain ami of the Government's Foreign 
JPolicy, by a prominent Liberal 
Unionist,) 

(Manchester Guardian, April 15, 1900.) 

Mr. Maclean, M.P. for Cardiff, has addressed 
the following letter to a constituent : — 

** Tou tell me it is decided that there shall be a 
general election in October, and you urge that it 
is time for me to put forward that vindication of 
my public conduct which the constituency of 
Cardiff expects at my hands. I think it is desir- 
able, now the session has closed, that I should 
take stock of my own position, and leave the 
electors in no doubt as to what I intend to 

do. 41 ♦ 41 



** And I am assured that Mr. Balfour will go to 
the House of Lords, and that the leadership of the 
House of Commons will fall to Mr. Chamberlain. 
This would be a convenient arrangement, no 
doubt, to suit certain ambitions ; but the Cecils 
have never been good at giving up power, and as 
the time for his retirement draws near I suspect 
that Lord Salisbury will discover a thousand good 
reasons for putting it off. « « ♦ 

DECLINING POPULARITY OF THE WAR. 

"Many thousands of invalided soldiers from 
the front have returned to England — all with the 
same tale, that they are heartily sick of the pro- 
longed, ignoble, and costly war, and loathe the 
very name of South Africa. They have brought 
home no recollections to be proud of. « 4i 4i 

'*Our military system has collapsed, and the 
world has seen with astonishment a handful of 
peasants, owning nothing but their rifles and their 
horses, who can stand up for ten long months 
against the whole might of the British Empire, 
and who have so wrecked and almost destroyed an 
army of a quarter of a million of men that we can 
now only reinforce their ranks by sending out 
reservists and militiamen. Yet, in face of these 
calamities, and of fresh enterprises rashly under- 
taken, the House of Conmions has made no sign 
of remonstrance. Whatever the Grovemment has 
asked for has been voted by overwhelming 
majorities, and everything in the form of effective 
criticism has been postponed until the war is over. 

* 4i « 

'* No doubt the Government has made the 
fortunes of certain people — of the Kynochs, for 
instance, of Birmingham, and the colliery owners 
of South Wales, — and Mr. Chamberlain naturally 
considers that one good turn deserves another. 
But the prosperity of the gentlemen who have 
made large fortunes out of the copious supply of 
munitions of war does not extend to tHe com- 
munity at large. It seems to me that before going 
to the country the Government would do well to 
clear up some of the mess it has made. 

THE FUTURE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

'* What, for instance, is its programme for the 
future administration of South Africa ? A boast 
is made in the Queen's Speech that her Majesty's 
troops have occupied the capitals of the two Dutch 
Republics. But they only command the ground 
on which they are encamped. The whole Dutch 
population have been hopelessly alienated and 
embittered, and the language used by the English 
colonists who are agitating to substitute for the 
mild and courteous treatment which Lord Roberts 
extends to the vanquished the domineering rule of 
Sir Alfred Milner does not bode well for the 
restoration of harmony between the two races 
which must hereafter live together in South 
Africa. The ridiculous fabrications which the 
official censor allows to be forwarded from Pretoria 
and the frantic messages received from Capetown 
show that there is a party in the colony which 
will be satisfied with nothing less than tiie per- 
manent subjugation of the Boers, and which is 
angry because the men who have taken the lead 
in fighting for their independence against us have 
not yet all been shot or imprisoned. 

''Now, we cannot do worse than take colonial 
opinion for our guide in this matter. If we 
accept the advice of those English colonists, who 
closely resemble the Orangemen of Ulster, the 
wounds caused by the war will never be healed. 

'* We cannot afford to pursue tha ^^Vi^ ^^svsNsa». 
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The Boers liave yielded to guperinr fmce : but 
they are still uii conquered, and n people who liave : 
made so great a light for freedom caimot be kept 
in a permanent state of social aud political iti- i 
feriority. I regret to notice in high qua.'terH a 
tendency tomaintainafter the war the overbearing | 
policy which caused tlie war. The Boers have ; 
ftlready been most unfairly treated. | 

THE COLONIAL BECRBTABV ANI> THE '■ IN- 



"Tlie war was only inevitable because Mr. 
ChaniberUin bad resolved that il should be 
inevitable. Mr, Kroger had displayed the utmost 
patience, and always in his demands kept within 
the bounds of the Convention of 1884. When 
Parliament adjounied at the end of July, 1899. it 
appeared as if a peaceful arrangement was assured. 
But Mr. Chamberlain was left to himself (or three 
months, and he used the interval so well that be 
fairly worried the Dutch States into declaring war. 
It is now said that the whole Dutch population of 
South Africa bad been busily preparing to drive 
US into the sea. But this is merely an after- 
thought. * • ■ 

THE BORRS' UNPBBPABBDNBSS. 

" But this war was begun onoursidein thesame 
arrogant and vainglorious spirit that bad character. 
iaed our diplomacy. The Boers were not prepared. 

The numbers they could put in the field have 
always been overrated. Mr. Winston Charchill, 
writing from Pretoria, said that the Boers had 
opened the campaign ivitli great trepidation, and 
Mr. Bennet Burleigh says that the enemy's force 
which overran all Southern Natal as far os'Durbon 
never amounted to more than S.OOO men. Their 
weakness was shown from the outset by their 
inability to follow up any advantage, and the 
almost* they could ever accomplish was to hold 

■' Of course, the arming of tlie Transvaal was 
continued with feverish haste after the Jameson 
Raid. That raid, in my opinion, would have been 
quite justifiable if it had really been undertaken by 
the Johannesburg people themselves and their 
friends in Cape Colony. But the dantning tact was 
soon revealed that an insurrection at Johannes- 
burg had been planned by Mr. Rhodes in collu- 
sion with the Colonial OFnce in London. Mr. 
Fairfield's letter to Mr. Chamberlain in the South 
African Blue-book about the ' ugly business' that 
wa« close at band has always seemed to me ab. 
■olutely conclusive on that point. 

MB. CHAMBBKLAIN'S " RAD VAITH." 

" Neither was Mr. Chamberlain's sobsequent 
conduct that of a man whose hands were clean. 
Who can have forgotten the insolent mockery with 
which in the House of Commons he treated Mr, 
Krager's demand for compensation — a demand 
whidi, if it had been pot forward by America or 
Bnasia, thaColonial Secretary would have hastened 
to comply with on his bended knees? Then there 
came the silly and irritating proposal, which Mr. 
Chamberlain made in all seriousness, and with a 
aimple and childlike confidence in his little House 
of Commons tricks, that Mr. Kniger should come 
to London in order to abandon his ixtsition ss an 
independent ruler, and be converted mto an Indian 



ra)( 



Then came the 
Kruger, uneasy. 



e at Bloemfontein. 

11 might be. offered 

_.. ._ _ isfaetory, but which 

ibsequently wished to enlarge. \\ hat always 
i pie, howaver, ae a convincing proof of his 
litb was that at the eod of the coufereuce, 



at which he sincerely believed he had giien away 
a Cixid deal, he said to Sir Alfred Miliier, ' Now, 
I hope we shall begin to understand one another 
better.' or words to that effect. Wi)l it be believed 
that to this plaintive appeal the ini^ierious Eng- 
lishman, who had been well coached beforehand 
by the Colonial Secretary, answered not a word? 
Nor was tliis all. A still more convincing proof of 
Mr. Chamberlain's had faitli luip|>eiied about the 
same time in my own experience. Lord Windsor, 
who isone of the jiatroli saints of Cardiff, and who 
also, by virtue of his seat in the tlidlouds, falls 
within the Birmingham sphere of influenoe, is the 

E resident of the South African Association — a. 
ind of duplicate of Mr. Bhodes's league in South 

" It comes to this, that you are increasing your 
eugu[ements withont increasing your strength : 
and if you increase engt^ements without iiicreos. 
ing strength, you dimmish strenijth, you abolish 
strengtii. you really reduce the Empire, and do 
not increase it. You render it less capable of 

Krforming its duties ; you render it an inheritance 
IS precious to hand on to future generations." 

" I have now given you five principles of foreign 
policy. Let me give you a sixth, and then I have- 
done. And that sbiUi is that in my opuiion 
foreign policy, subject to all the limitations that I 
have described — the Foreign policy of England- 
should alwa} s be inspired by the love of freedom." 

"While the conference at Bloemfonlein was 
going on Lord Windsor wrote and asked me bo 
be the principal speakerat a public meeting it was 

Eroposod to hold in Cardiff in support of ^e Out. 
kiiders' agitation. I wrote back asking this ami- 
able nobleman — who, I am sure, meant no harm. 
and acted in perfect good faith — whether he did 
not think this agitation should be dropped till we- 
knew the issue of the Bloemfontein conference, 
and he replied that I was very much mistaken if 
I supposed that the Government — that is to say,, 
of course, the Colonial Office- .<Ud not wish the 
agitation to be kept up. Let me do Lord Windsor 
the justice to say that on my remonstrance he 
droppe<l his proposed meetiug. But the tact re- 
mains that while Mr. Chamberlain was aSeoting 
to negotiate at Bloemfontein he was secretly pro- 
moting in England a hostile movement oganist 
the Transvaal. Surely, never was a warpromoted 
with such a combination of treachery and rashness? 



Ministry is confined to the difference I 
them as regards the war in South Africa. The 
whole of their Imperial policy inspired me with 
the greatest uneasiness and repuifnance. On the 
West Coast of Africa the Colonial Office is engaged 
in the suppression of a formidable native rising, 
provoked by our rigid and costly administration, 
and against which one of their own servants — Sir 
David Chalmers — had warned them in vain. 

■In China, where for nearly a century we had 



dustriouH people, we are now being dragged along* 
by the other Euroiiean Powers to suppress the 
first revolt of the East against the orcanisnl 
brigandage of Europe. Our natural |iity for the 
impending fate of the Ministers at Fekin nhould 
not make us forget the fact that, according to the 
explicit tentiniony of the German Secretary of 
Btale. t)ie Vwea ut &oab %mv«tjBie -««& ui no 
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<!anger till they bad called upon the armed force 
under Admiral 8evmour to advance to their rescue, 
And that they summoned aid, not to save them- 
selves, but to enable them to dictate a policy to 
the Chinese Government and to wring from China 
concessions which were fatal to the independent 
life of the Chinese people. 

'* We have now actually gone to the lengtli of 
accepting a German field -marshal as commander- 
in-chief of the Allied army, although our interests 
in China outbalanced those of all the other Powers 
by ten to one, and although the German Emperor 
has raised the barbarous cry that no quarter shall 
be given, and has ordered his troops to open a way 
for the triumph of Christianity in China. These 
■are not the aims of the English people, but I pre- 
sume that Lord Salisbury has given way to 
Germany on the principle, openly proclaimed by 
Mr. A. J. Balfour two years ago, that ' sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.' But that is not 
a maxim on which the affairs of a great Empire 
•can be conducted with advantage. 

REFUSAL OF AID TO INDIA. 

'* Finally, I condemn in the strongest tenns tlie 
selfishness of the English Treasury in refusing to 
give a grant of men and money to India. It used to 
be the boast of the Indian Government that, what- 
«ver happened in times of famine, human life at least 
would be preserved. But this year Lord George 
Hamilton and Lord Curzon have looked helplessly 
<m while two millions of human beings have died 
of starvation and disease. To all these things the 
Government, in the frenzy of its war fever, has 
been indifferent. Every man on the Ministerial 
,side of the House who has ventured to criticise 
the war has been a marked man, and he has only 
spoken in the House of Commons at the risk of 
being shouted down by the well-drilled army of 
knights, baronets, and placemen by whom Mr. 
Chamberlain is surroundecl. 

"The central organisation of the Liberal Union- 
ist party in London has instituted a systematic 
persecution of anything in the nature of free speech, 
and in my case — which does not stand alone — I 
have been deliberately prevented from meeting my 
constituents face to face, and an intrigue has been 
carried on, to which I re^et to say Mr. Balfour, 
with all his gentlemanly mstincts, has not been a 
stranger, for hustling me oat of the Unionist 
party. Bo far was this carried that Mr. Austin 
Chamberlain, the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 
made a speech at Glasgow in which he taunted me 
with not daring to face my constituents. 

The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, see, they bark at me. 

" Not face my constituents ! Why, that is pre- 
cisely what I have been trying in vain to do for 
the last twelve months. I once more challenge 
the officials of the Unionist party in Cardiff to call 
a pubhc meeting at which I shall be guaranteed a 
fair hearing. Ii such a meeting, to which I have 
a right to appeal, pronounce against me, I promise 
the electors that I will not offer myself at the next 
election as Unionist candidate for Cardiff. 



JExiracts from 

^^ Liberalism and The Empire." 

'• Colcmial and Faieigfi Policy,^* 

(By J. L. Hammond.) 

{From pages 168-7S, 183-3, 193-:i0(j.) 

Unlike certain statesmen of modem times who, 
in their haste to coucjuer maps or extinguiBh 



\ 



nationalities in the Dark Continent, repudiate all 
responsibilities to the general system of European 
rights, Mr. Gladstone was proud that England 
had a share in the civilization of Western Europe, 
and that she had used her influence effectively to 
champion or safeguard the rights of nationality. 

4i 4i * 

Mr. Gladstone during the debate on the Don 
Pacifico incident: — 

**■ Lastly, there is also an appeal from the people 
of England to the general sentiment of the 
civilized world, and I for my part am of opinion 
that England will stand shorn of a chief part of 
her glory and her pride if she should be found 
separating herself, through the policy she pursues 
abroad, from the moral support which the con- 
victions of mankind afford ; if the day shall come 
when she may continue to excite the wonder and 
fear of other nations, but in which she shall have 
no part in their affection and regard. Let us 
recognise, and recognise with frankness, the 
equality of the weak with the strong, the princi- 
ples of brotherhood among nations, and oi their 
sacred independence." « « « 

None of these Liberal principles are to be found 
in the new ideal of national conduct and the new 
moral canon presented by Imperialism. The 
moral syllogism which it applies to politics runs 
thus : The British Empire is the greatest blessing 
known to mankind. Whatever helps to extend 
that Empire is good. Therefore, although a par- 
ticular course of action may be immoral, in the 
sense that it is a breach of faith, or that it is an 
attack upon national rights, or that it implies 
violence, it becomes not nierely innocent, but 
positively virtuous, if it helps to extend the 
Empire. ^ ^ ^ 

There are certain things argues the Liberal, 
which our very strength makes it at once impolitic 
and unchivalrous for the British Empire to do. 

* « 4i 

For one of the most noticeable features of the 
modem crisis is the action of the ecclesiastical 
conscience. Whilst Mr. Herbert Spencer follows 
Voltaire in denouncing aggression, our clergy is, 
for the most part, content to fill the part of the 
French Archbishop whom Voltaire so roundly 
attacked for promising their benisons to popular 
wars. « « « 

Mr. Morley in his great speech at Oxford de- 
scribed '* pulpit militarism " as perhaps the worst 
of all the symptoms of retrograde humour in the 
communitv. * * ♦ 

Mr. Rhodes, after securing the 'transfer of 
British Bechuanaland to Cape Colony in 1895, 
made a slight disturbance the pretext for a great 
campaign, hunted, shot down, and starved out the 
Bechuana, and deported 2,000 of them to Cape- 
town. The Chartered Company introduced, as 
Sir Richard Martin reported, a system of forced 
labour into Rhodesia. These thmgs were done in 
the name of England. ^ m ^ 

In the moral revolution which has made the 
Imperialist, all sense of nationality has perished, 
An attachment to national tradition, a'scrupulous 
jealousy for the honour of your country, a desire 
to express and preserve her individuality, the 
qualities which make up the temperament of 
nationalism, find no place in the psychology of the 
megalomaniac. « * * 

We have seen Mr. Chamberlain one day at the 
throat of Europe ; the vve,iLt \s.\. NJc^a \ft^v» vK 
Gerwvstvw. * * * 

w 
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B few haul's. In llie Rsm? Hpeech in tlie middle of 
'wbicli he oSereil our hand tu Germany, he tolrl 
Euroi)e. ill his perornlioii, that EiigUiiil and 
America divided all that there was of the 
higher a iviliisatioii llld hamanitarian sentiment in 
mankind. (Birmineham. 1898.) > > • 

Whatever the mood of the moment, ne have 
contrived bo to indulge it bb to insult our neigh- 
boura and increase oar military expenditure. • • 

When Itunsia Beized Port Arthur Lord Balisbury 
pitied her folly, and Mr. Chainberlaiii cursed her 
donble-dealiuK. Mr. Chamberlain said we had 
been swindled ; Lord Saliahnry Chonsht we had 

S[ot the bent of the bargain. whtlHt toe conntry 
□llowed ill bewilderment the Govemmeiit's zigzag 
career nnd conflicting apologies. * • ■ 

Liberalism and Imperialism differ in their 
morale, their maniiers. and their Ideals. Let dh 
illustrate the contract by two final examples. 
Liberalism was a peaceful influence ; Imperialisni 
means war, and war tor ignoble purposes, Cobden 
and Bright uever dictated the foreign policy of an 
English Government, but thi^y taught Englitnil 
two great doctrines : the first the doctrine of noii- 
Interventioii in the domestic affairs of auothei- 
nation ; the second the doctrine that commerce 
(ionrishea on peace and international goodwill. 

Bir Spencer Walpole in his " History of England 
from 1B15 " enumerates thirteen refonns to Illus- 
trate the growth of more beneficent and kindlier 
BentinientH in the forty years following the over- 
throw of Napoleon. In the case of more than 
half of these reforms the example was set by 
France, and in the case of the rest the example 
was set by England. < t - 

But this historical aisaciation and this ciim- 
uannity of ideas count for nothing to oiii- mo<lerii 
Imperialists. * ■ e 

Mr. Chomberlaui has never concealed his hatred 
of France, He wialied for war over West Africa 
MB well as over (he Soudan ; he addressed an 
inaolelit reprimand to her at Leicester; alone of 
Ijl our public men he was guilty of the grave 
itr^ularity of commenting upon a case awaiting 
trial in that comitry. • * ■ 

The objection is brought against ns to-day. as 
it was bronght against Liberals in the past,' that 
we are iiulifferent to the intorests nf the Empire. 
Mr. Gladstone hod to answer the accnsotion in 
1B81 : ■■ While we are opposed Mi Imperialism, ive 
are devoted to the Empire, an<l we who are now in 
Ooveriiment as yonr agentn will to the best and 
Utmost and latest of our power, whilst ituaying 
peace with all the world, endeavour to persuade 
men into the observance of the laws of justice 
and equity." 

Mr. Gladstone never allowed thin chHap sneer 
to affect his conduct. Take his words when he 
was defending the retrocession of the Transvaal : 

" We have not been afraid of reproach at home, 
■s we have not been afraid of calumny in tlie 
colonies, oit account of the over inilulgence whicli, 
ks was said, we extended to the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal. • • * It is a common reproach against us, 
the Libemls of Kngland. that we are indifferent 
to the greatness of the Empire. One thing I will 
say: I hope the Liberals of England will never 
seek to oonsiiUdate the Empire by ininistering to 
the interests of class instead of the public- And 
J hope thev will never seek to ext«nd the Empire 
*i-mWier wo/e«(A- wreatiiig or fraudulently obtain- 
'I'i? the territories of other people." • • • 
" ' ""■" -'* coiirfescBBd to make it & port of 



•'/ will I. 



controverual politics. It is n pavt of my being, of 
my flesh and blood, of my heart and soul. For 
those ends I have laboured through my youth and 
manhood till my hairs are grey. In' that faith 
and prRotice I have lived : in that faith and. 
practice I will die." 

(Here fa another ftue paanage: note 
the contrast to recent fleet I oneeri tiff 
method«.—H..7. 0. ) 

"I have spoken, and I must speak in very 
strong terms indeed, of the acts done by my 
opponents, but I will never ascribe those acts io 
(wise motives. I will never say they do them from 
vindittiveiieBs; I will never say they do tliBm 
from passion : I will ue\-er say they do them from 
a. sordid love of oSioe. 1 have no ripht to use aucli 
words : I have no right to entertam such senti 
nienta ; I repudiate aJid abjure them. I gi^-e them 
credit for patriotic motives; I give them credit for 
those patriotic motives which are so incesBBntly 
and gratuitously denied to us." • > • 

And to show finally Mr. Gladstone's whole- 
hearted dislike for the thing as well as the word 
Iniinrialisni. let us recall his own statement of his 
principles of foreign policy: — 

" t first give you what I think the right prin- 
ciples of foreign policy. The first thing is to 
foster tlie strength of the Empire by just legisla- 
tion and economy at home, thereby producing two- 
of the great elements of national power — namely, 
wealth, which is a physical element, and mlion 
and contentment, which are moral elements —and 
to reserve the strength of tlie Empire, to reaerve- 
the ex])enditure of that strength, for great and 
worthy occaaious abroad. Here is my first prin- 
ciple of foreign policy : Good governmeiU nl home. 
My second principle of foreif^i policy is this : That 
its aim ought to be to preseri'e to the natioDs of 
the world— and especially were it but for shame 
when we recollect the sacred name we bear as 
Christians, especially to the Christian nations of 
the world— the blessings of |ieace. That is my 
seconii principle." • - • 



So-called Glory. 

Special War Correapomlent. 

{l>ail!i News, Ma}/ 15. 1900.) 

ItoHEKllAl., EaSTEU TcEBDlV. 

In England, just at the present moment, most 
men are loo full of the hot blood which comes of 
fervid worship at the shrine of glory to think 
coolly of things which Englishmen would do well 
to remember. He who worships the goddess 
Glory becomes as surely drunken as he who is 
filleai with new wine. Mobs of men go mad in 
such Beasons. and woe to England, for there is no 
Gladstone in the realm to lew! the jieople. Cool- 
ness will come with the fnlness of time, but the 
hour is nut yet. Out here it is different. Bitting 
with an army bivouacked around me — ^an army, 
not a mob — grim, silent soldiers, ready to fight and 
die; not a yelling, frothing multitude, more ready 
to shed bc«r than blood^sitting here with th9 
rock-ci-owned kopjes on one side, and the far- 
reaching veldt on Uie other, a man does not feel 
the riot of war in his brain as men do in crowded 
cities. Here, where at any moment we may hear 
the devilish moaic of the deep-toned guns, a man 
can sll anA wait, w\4 waXtm^. iX™S, Kui. "&»»» 
wett»flM)Vi^toftiW.cen\e tomn. •. • i. 
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'< Some of Cfae younger bloods ore thinkiDg of the | 
V.C. they mean to win. For mvielf, T cuiuot | 
help thinking of tbe little Hplaeh of crimeon I have 
seen bo oftoii on e. man's temple, of the strong 
bony fingera buried knuckle deep in the soft soil, 
in the last death-olutch, as the soul has slipped 
out of the little hole in the centre of the crimson 
sploab. round which the sharp splinteia of jagged 
bone, like broken needle-points, project. Beautiful 
war, glorious war~a moment of mortal anguish, 
a holejn the earth, and a soul on its way to judg- 

ts it the intention of tlie people to sit still until 
a war with one of the really great Powers demon- 
strates that our present methods are absolutely 
rotten ? Or is the nation ripe for Army reform ? 

This war has, perhaps, already cost ua close 
upon one hundred millions of money. It is going 
to cost pretty nearly double that amount before 
the trouDle is ended, and we should get something 
practical for our outlay. > • * 

I know that it in a fool's trick to find fanlt, 
nnlesB prepared to suggests remedy. The remedy 
I suggest is that as soon as there is a vacancy in a 
regiment tor a commissioned officer, the post be 
given, not as a favour, not as a mark of grace, but 
as a matter of richl, to the Senior Sergeant in the 
regiment. Let nim thenceforth " take hia step" 
with any other officer, even to the rank of Field 
Marshal. If this is dune, we will always have 
matured men to officer our troops in the Held in 
time of war. They may not bo too graceful at a. 
ball; they may not shine at fashionable recep- 
tions, they may not even know Just how to handle 
a knife and fork daintily at mess ; but they will 
know how to put heart into a lot of panic -stricken 
recruita, who are funking in a tight place. ■ • • 

Will tiie Dritisli people take hold of this matter 
now, and for a little space leave off boasting of 
their greatness and glory ? If they do not wrestle 
with it at this momeot they will not profit by tbe 
lessons taught them by the nar. 

A. O. HikLES. 



Mr. Hales's CaM Jastifled by the Faots. 

{Dailii Newi, Aiigiitl 2. 1900.) 
The St. Janice's Gateltc has received the follow- 
ing correspondence : — 

" Sir,— Oty son had had some eighteen months 
of Boer sheep farming in Africa pre^'ious to hia 
volunteering tor the war, and I must aay it ia 
very hard reading for parents of young fellows 
going ont to fight for their country that they are 
' always hungry,' and can stand all the hard work 
and privations willingly, to say nothing of risks, 
if only they were fed, I could give you many 
quotations from his letters which we have almost 
word for word with Mr. Hales. — I am, Sir, your 
obedient aervant. 

'■ Jnly30, inOO." " E. H. HoLPBB." 

The Nut Step. 

Bv Dr. R. Sfence Watson. 

[The Speaker. July 28, 1900.) 

This has been a Government of blood. Ever 

since it came into office this poor old country of 






r what has been called 



We have had " a spirited foreign policy " with 
a vengeance. We have had wars in the North, 
the West, the Centre, and the South of Africa, 
and in the North-east of India, and have three 
wara on hand at the present moment. Every one of 
these might have been avoided, would have been 
avoided by any Government in which reason, 
honour, and common sense were allowed to have 
sway. They have cost an enormous number of 
valuable lives, and an amount of money which it 
expended in any useful way would have per- 
manently lightened and brightened the lives of 
the whole people. We have gained nothing by 
them, and we have lost heavily in our intema- 
lional credit. Where we have fought native 
Africans, the so-oalled fights have been hideous 
batluc). Where we have fought white men we 
have required to have four or five men to each 
one of our opponents. Where we have tried 
diplomacy, we bave uhoeen agents who only on- 
derstflod the ahsnrd artsof bluS and bullying. In 
killed and wounded this "Bpirited"Govemment is 
responsible for tens of thouaands of lives maimed 
or destroyed. 

Why tbe British Soldier is Saorifloed ? 

(Tilt Star, June 1, 1900.) 

> • ■ It is notgivento many common soldiers, 
to die for the paupers of Park Lane. The blood 
of the Gordons and the City Imperial Volunteers 
cements the West End palaces of the South 
African millionaires. It is on the lintels of their 
great mansions. 

Here is a theme meet for the muse of tbe Poet 
Laureate, Why tarrieth Mr. Austin ? 



The Heroism of the Boers. 

AS AMEBIC AN OPINION. 

(South African Neva, July 18, 1900.) 

Writing upon the day following the oocupation 
of Pretona by British troops, the Timta of Phila- 
<Utphia said : — 

" The remnant of the brave little army of the 
South African Republic has kept the British 
forces fighting up tothe very threshold of Pretoria. 
Constantly outnumbered and surrounded, the 
Boers have nevOTtheless pat up a marvellonaly 
gallant defence, and at the liisl have slipped 
away from their capital, leaving Eiord Roberta lo 
enter a deserted town, while they, with their guna 
and ammunition, have taken up a new position in 
the mounUins. • ■ • 

" All England ia rejoicing to-day over the fall 
of Pretoria. It )s no glory to England. Her 
soldiera have been brave and enduring, bat the 
resources of the two parties to tlie contest were so 
widely disproportioned, that like the handful of 
Spartans who withstood tlie Persian hoeta, it is 
the vanquished rather than the victors whom the 
world will acclaim. • • a 

■' While the victors rejoice to-day, tlie aymp*- 
thies of the world are with the vanquished. &ad 
it is not the Boera now, but England whose con- 
duct is lo pass before the Judgment of mankind." 
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Carlyle on War. 

(While engaged on the arrangetnent of mutter for this section I 
remembered that Carlyle had dealt with the subjectf and on referring to his 
works I flmlf in ** SARTOR RESARTUSj" the following treatment of it). 



** What, speaking in quite unofficial language, is the net purport and upshot of 
war ? To my own knowledge, for example, there dwell and toil, in the British village 
of Dumdrudge, usually some live hundred souls. From these, by certain ** Natural 
Enemies ** of the French, there are successively selected, during the French war, say 
thirty able-bodied men : Dumdrudge, at her own expense, has suckled and nursed 
them : she has, not without difficulty and sorrow, fed them up to manhood, and even 
trained them to crafts, so that one can weave, another build, another hammer, and the 
weakest can stand under thirty stone avoirdupois. 

** Nevertheless, amid much weeping and swearing, they are selected ; all dressed 
in red ; and shipped away, at the public charges, some two thousand miles, or say only to 
the south of Spain ; and fed there till wanted. And now to that same spot, in the south 
of Spain, are thirty similar French artisans, from a French Dumdrudge, in like manner 
wending : till at length, after infinite effort, the two parties come into actual juxta- 
position ; and Thirty stands fronting Thirty, each with a gun in his hand. Straightway 
the word * Fire ! * is given : and they blow the souls out of one another ; and in place ol 
sixty brisk, useful craftsmen, the world has sixty dead carcases, which it must bury, and 
Anew shed tears for. 

** Had these men any quarrel ? Busy as the Devil is, not the smallest ! They 
lived far enough apart ; were the entirest strangers ; nay, in so wide a Universe, there 
was even, unconsciously, by Commerce, some mutual helpfulness between them. 
How then ? Simpleton ! their Governors had fallen out ; and, instead of shooting one 
another, had the cunning to make these poor blockheads shoot." 



The Realities of War. 

I had not intended to jnit utider this he€iding other examples 
titan those mainly affecting our own troops. The two subjoined 
reports of farm-burnifigf recently to hand, seem to Indicate a 
worse condition of things titan prevailed when Lord Roberts was 
in contntand. As titey are written by responsible jjersons — o«er 
own officers— bound to be in sympathy tvith our Arnty, I decide 
to iftclttde than. 

The Boer soldiers have their own miseries to support^ as our 
nten Itave^ atul we see what their women and children are under^ 
^oin^f, J>uHnff the ntontlts of Decentber and January (1900-1 J, 
^ews /roin the front Itas been very scanty ^ atul we are Vn. 
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iffuorance of tlie **n€w methods^* of procediire. We have leartied, 
however^ that thokinatidH of women and ehiUlren fire reported to 
have been taken lonif diHtances in open ralltvaf/ t nicks, and that 
throuf/h fright and anguish niting premature btrtJis have occm^red 
(luring their Journey ings. These ** miHerableH ^^ are fierded in 
large camps and are guarded by anned men. 

Surely every decent-minded person nuist be stung with 
remorse to know that our brave officers and soldiers f at the 
command of Incompetent statesmen and diplomatists^ are 
reduced to such dlstfisteful and degrading duties.— H* J. O. 



^'A Canadian OflSoer on the Conduct 

of the War." 

From a Lkttrr contributed to thk ** Ottawa 

(.'ITIZEN." 
{M(inc}ie$ter (inardian, February 23, 1901). 

'* Belfast, November 21. 

** Just after I wrote my last letter we were 
•ordered out for a five days' trek, and it was 
announced that we would leave for home as soon 
as we returned. It must be confessed that a good 
many of us Canadians felt rather blue. A month 
ago we would have welcomed the order with joy, 
but on nearly every trek somebody must get hit, 
and it seemed rough to think that some good lads 
might be cut off at the last moment with *the 
trooper on the tide ' for home. However, Uie men 
4lid not seem to mind it a bit (it's always the 
other fellow who is going to stop the bullets !), and 
with us it was difficult to convince enough men 
they were sick to furnish a camp guard. * * * 

y Besides, they all had a little account to settle 
witli our old friends the enemy up there; and we 
would not have been quite satisfied if we had gone 
home without wiping it ofif the slate. 

** Bright and early on Tuesday morning we 
marched off. The force was the same as that 
which went lo Liliefontein, except that for infantry 
we had the (Gordons and the Koyal Irish, two of 
the best fighting regiments in the service. The 
Canadians, as usuu, were in the advance guard, 
with the 5th Lancers and two pom-poms. Colonel 
King commanded the advance and General Smith- 
Dorr ien the main body. * ^ * 

*' The valley is about six miles wide and twenty- 
five miles long. It is fertile and well-watered, and 
full of fine farms. * « i^ 

** There were a number of very fine farmhouses 
near by, and we saw uhe Boers leaving them and 
making off. The Provost Marshal came up from 
the main body, removed the Boer women and 
children with their bedding, and proceeded to 
bum or blow up the houses. From that on 
•during the rest of the trek, which lasted four days, 
our progress was like the old-time forays in the 
Highlands of Scotland two centuries ago. The 
country is very like Scotland, and we moved on 
from valley to valley ' lifting ' cattle and sheep, 
burning, looting, ^d turning out the women and 
children to sit anck cry beside the ruins of their 
once beautiful farmsteads. It was the first touch 
of Kitchener*s iron hand. And we were the 
knuckles. It was a terrible thing to see, and I 
4on't know that I want to see another trip of the 
sort, but we coaJd not help aj)proving the policy, 
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though it rather revolted most of us to be the 
instruments. « 4i • 

'* tVe burned a track about six miles wide 
through these fertile valleys, and completely 
destroyed the village of Wilpoort and the town of 
Dullstroom. The column left a trail of fire and 
smoke behind it that could be seen at Belfast. 
Some of the houses that were too solidly built to 
bum were blown up. Away off on a flank you 
would see a huge toadstool of dust, rocks, and 
rafters rise solemnly into the air and then 
subside in a heap of tl/brix. Ten seconds after- 
wards a tremendous roar like the report of a cow 
gun would rend the air, and the dust would blow 
slowly away. Many of the houses were surrounded 
by beautiful gardens abloom with roses, lillies, 
and hollyhocks, and embowered in fruit trees. 

" As we sat by the guns we would see a troop 
of mounted men streaming off towards a farm. 
With my glasses I could see the women and 
children bundled out, their bedding thrown 
through the windows after them. The soldiers 
would carry it out of reach of tbe flames, and the 
next moment smoke would commence curling up 
from the windows and doors— at first a faint blue 
mist, then becoming denser, until it rolled in 
clouds. The cavalry would ride rapidly away, 
and the poor women and children, utterly con- 
founded by the sudden visitation, would remain 
standing in the yard or garden watching their 
home disappearing in fire and smoke. * in ♦ 

** The column marched into Wilpoort, a pretty 
little village surrounded by hills. The guns were 
placed on the hills and trained on the place, and 
the cavalry and mounted infantry rode into it and 
looted and homed every house and shop except 
one belonging to a British subject. The flour mill 
was blown up. We sat on the hills and watched 
the scene. W^en the mounted troops rode back 
they looked like agan^of dissolute pedlars. Their 
saddles were hung like Christmas trees with 
shawlj, clocks, mandolines, tea-kettles, lamps — 
every sf>rt of imaginable article— besides chickens, 
ducks, geese, sucking pigs, vecjetables, and agri- 
cultural products galore. All we gunneM got 
was the merry * Ha, ha,' and such unconsidered 
trifles as the bloated cavalry chose to donate 
to us. • * • 

" On the following morning the troops were up 
long before daylight and marched off at four 
o^clock, leaving the baggage and transport in 
camp under an infantry guard. We had no trouble 
getting up at the right hour. You could hear 
alarm clock belU iuuoaxl^ es^t^V^w^ c\\^»Ni«jeiv»»^ 
and l\\e NeXdt Xwimm^^ \\Vft ^ N^^^wv^^'S^Rfc 
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grabs is the clock). In the dim, early dawn the 
column, nearly all mounted troops, moved swiftly 
north. We were going to sack and bum the town 
of Dullstroom. 

'* Nobody who was there will ever forget that 
day^s work. About seven in the morning our 
force seized the town after a little fight. The 
Boers went into the hills around, and there was 
nobody in the town but women and children. It 
was a very pretty place, nestling in a valley. The 
houses had lovely flower gardens, and the roses 
were in bloom. It was another grand place, 
but I wasn't introduced to Evangeline if she was 
there. We seized a hill overlooking the main 
street and placed all the guns on it, while the 
cavalry galloped through and skirmished up the 
hills beyond. The Boers drove in our outposts on 
the flank and began sniping the guns, and we had 
all to turn loose, and amid the row of the can- 
nonade and the crackle of the rifle fire the sacking 
of the place began. 

" First there was an ominous bluish haze over 
the tot\n:i, and then the smoke rolled up in volumes 
that could be seen for 50 miles. The Boers on 
the hills seemed paralysed by the sight and stopped 
shooting. When the lull came General Bmith- 
Dorrien invited the artillery ofiicers to go down 
into the place with him on a sort of ofiicial 
apjpearance — * just tell them you saw me * style of 
thmg. The main street was full of smoke and 
fierv cinders, and as the flames belched out in 
huge sheets from one side or the other our horses 
shied and plunged from side to side. 

**The place was very quiet, except for the 
roaring and crackle of the names. On the steps 
of the church were huddled a group of women 
and children. The children didn*t seem to know 
whether to cry or to be diverted by the spectacle. 
The women were white, but some of them had 
spots of re<l on either cheek and their eyes blazed. 
Not many were crying. 

"The troops were systematically looking the 

Elace over, and as they got through with each 
ouse they burned it. Our Canadian boys helped 
the women to get their furniture out, much as 
they would do at a fire in a village at home. If 
they saw anything they fancied they would take 
it (* muzzle not the ox that treacleth out the 
corn ! '), but they had not the callous nerve to 
take the people^s stuff in front of their faces. Of 
course, in the case of shops it was different. 

"But you should see the Royal Irish on the 
loot! They helped the people out with their 
stuff by heaving bureaus bodily through the 
window, putting pickaxes through melodeons. 
You'd hear one yell, ' Begorry, Tim, here's a 
noice carpet. Oi think oi'll take it home for the 
ould woman. Lind a hand here.' R-r-r-ripp ! 
Up would come a handsome pile carpet in strips. 
And so the work went on, the officers standing by 
laughing at the fun their men were having. 

** I went into a very pretty little cottage standing 
in a rose garden on a side street. The M.R/s 
and R.C.D.'s were looting it, but really helping 
the woman out with her stuff more than sacking 
the place. The womaii was quite a good-looking 
lady-like (person, and the house was almost luxuri- 
ously furnished. She was breathlessly bustling 
about saving her valuables and superintending the 
salvage operations. A big dragoon would come 
up to her and say in a sheepish sort of way, 
•What you want next, lady?* And she would 
tell them and they would carry it out. As I stood 
looking on ahe turned to me and said, ' Oh, how 
can you be so crnel ?* 1 sympathised with her, 
Mid explained it waaan order arid had to be obeyed. 



" She was a good-looking female in distress, 
and had quite the dramatic style of an ill-used 
hei^ine. I certainly was sorry for her — we all 
were — until the house began to bum and a lot of 
concealed ammunition exploded and nearly killed 
some of our men. But all the same it was a sad 
sight to see — the little homes burning and the rose 
bushes withering up in the pretty gardens, and 
the pathetic groups of homeless women and 
children crying among the ruins as we rode 
away. ♦ * ♦ " 

E. W. B. Morrison. 



A Legacy of Hate. 

(^Morning Lmdrr, February 8, 1901.) 

Major Wyndham-Qain condrmns Farm 

Burning as Unworthy of us. 

Major Wyudham-Quin, who recently returned 
to England from the front, where he was serving 
with the Imperial Yeomanry, has pronounced 
against the larm-burning policy in the most 
emphatic way. 

*'So far as the manner in which the campaign 
has been carried on is concerned," he stated to a 
representative of the Cardiff Ereninji Expreff, 
" I think that the burning of the farms has been 
a fatal mistake. 

*' I have witnessed heartrending scenes when 
the women and children have been turned out of 
their homesteads, and but for these acts I believe 
that long ago we should have had the Boers 
surrender. 

'*This burning and destroying has aggravated 
the evil, and now the Boers who would have 
come in hate us as they never did." 

Asked about the white flag incidents, and if he 
advocated letting those who fired on our men 
under those circumstances go free, he replied : 

" Certainly not. When farms are used as 
fortresses they should be destroyed, but not 
otherwise. It is the burning of the homestead 
without cause that I protest about. 

** I well remember one sad occasion. In the 
eating-room of a house we had to destroy there 
was a picture of the Princess of Wales on the 
wall. 

*' * We have always been taught to regard her 
as a good woman,' said the vrow to me, * and so 
we framed the picture and put it in the place of 
honour ; but if this is the thing she countenances 
we don't believe it.' 

** Whereupon," said the major, "she dragged 
the picture from its place and smashed it into a 
thousand pieces. It is this burning of farms and 
houses," he went on to say, ** turning the women 
and children out on to the veldt, which is doing 
us so much mischief. 

" It is not worthy of us, and at the first oppor- 
tunity I shall raise my voice against it in another 
place." 



Farm Burning: the Soldier's 
Humanity. 

(Daily News, March 2, 1901.) 

Mr James Barnes, a well-known American war 
correspondent, contributes an account of a **farm 
burning" incident to The Outlook (American), 
which comes as a welcome relief to the grim 
stones w\\\\ wVvVcVv owx l^^lvcv^Vivje been harrowed 
oi VaVe. 
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Mr. Barnes was witli the Eleventh Division, 
which has heen encamped for a day or two " bes^e 
a little half-dry watercourse, in a country tltat 
once had a reputation as a rich farming district." 
One evening " there had been a sharp little rattle 
of rifle tire, one RimingtoQ Scout had been killed, 
and three or four infantry men wounded." The 
next morning Mr. Barnes rode out to a little 
white farmhouse standing in a tree-shaded garden, 
some two miles to the eastward, to see if he could 
** bargain with the women folk for a fowl or two, 
or perhaps obtain those longed-for luxuries, soft 
bread, milk, or eggs." As he approached the 
farmhouse, he was surprised to meet an English 
officer with a file of infantry. 

" I've got a rotten job," he said shortly. •* I'm 
ordered to set fire to this farmhouse yonder. 
Some of our mounted men were fired on from the 
walls and buildings last night. I hope there are 
no women about. I don't believe much in this 
burning business." 

They went on to the house. 

As we approached, we saw that they had all the 
evidences of belonging to people who were plainly 
prosperous. • • • 

An old lady and a pretty young girl met them 
at the gate. 

" I'm so sorry for what occurred here yesterday," 
she said. •* I begge<l the Boers not to fire from 
our garden, but they would do so despite me. 
I come from the Colony, and so did my 
husband. • • • 

** I hope the war will soon be over ; I hope and 
pray it will," she continued. **We have had 
enough suffermg and destruction already.'* 

The ladies invited the two men into the house 
and offered them coffee. They were surprised at 
the evidence of taste and comfort — almost 
luxurv. • • • 

The young officer explained his errand, '* the 
perspiration rolling down his face." 

*' But it was not our fault ! " cried the old 
lady. * • • 

** What am I to do if you burn my house ? " 

** My orders took care of that," said the young 
ofiicer. * ' You are to be allowed to take supplies, and 
I will give you a pass for yourself and servants to 
Bloemf ontein . There the authorities will take care 
of you, or von can stay here at a neighbour's if you 
like to." 

The ofiicer gave some orders to the men, and 
they began to remove things from the house. The 
two women did not stand by idly. It was pitiful 
to see them carrying out armfuls of clothing and 
other articles. The soldiers worked without a 
word. They appeared ashamed of the job also. 

When they had got as much out of the house as 
they could, the two women sat down and began to 
weep. The officer ordered his sergeant to march 
his men away, leaving only his soldier-servant. 
The denouement is best told in Mr. Barnes's own 
words : — 

Now the house was a stone one, and on one 
side, the gable end, it had but one window high 
in the peak. The women had stopped weeping, 
and were watching us. The officer, with the 
soldiers' assistance (for, of course, I would not 
bear a hand) , dragged the inflammable bale of chaff 
to the side of the house. He pitched the loose 
bundles of hay on top of it ; but before he had 
done this, he had taken out his little red order-book 
and scribbled a few lines on a page and torn it out. 
The elder woman had taken it. 

**My orders were to set Are to the house,^* he 
8»u1 to me, as if I had expostnlated with him. 



** Orders are orders," and he repeated it, ** to set 
fire to the house." 

Then he took out a silver match-box and struck 
a match, quickly applying it to the loose end of 
the bale. A little crackling flame leapt forth. 

** Now come," said the ofiicer; " we'll go." And, 
leading my horse by the bridle, the ofiicer, Judson, 
and myself walked over the hill after the company. 
Not one of us looked back over his shoulder, and 
not a word did I say of the occurrence to my friend 
again, not a word did I say to any one in connec- 
tion with the army, and this is the first time Uie 
story has been written. But I kept thinking to 
myself : " If those two able-bodied Kaffirs cannot 
put out that fire before it has eaten through the 
foot of solid stone or completely ignited the win- 
dow-casing above it, they are not worth much ! " 

And there is just another ending : when I came 
down on the railway some five months later, I 
stood at the window of the coach, waiting, glass 
in hand, to pass this very spot, and I am rejoiced 
to sav that there stood the white farmhouse nest- 
ling among its trees, and I could see a woman's 
figure hanging out some things on the clothes-line. 
Apparently the Kafiirs were worth something. 



Semi-starvation of Women and 

Children. 

{To the Editor of the D<iily Neirs.) 

Sir, — Surely no more shameful scene ever dis- 
graced a Legislative assembly than that witnessed 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday night. 
Ministers of the Crown and representatives of the 
English people deriding protests against the semi- 
starvation of Boer women and children ! When, 
after the Hungarian insurrection of 1849, General 
Ha3mau, the woman -flogger, visited London he 
narrowly escaped lynching at the hands of Bar- 
clav's draymen. But what mother would not 
rather a thousand times endure physical torture 
and indignity than see her helpless little children 
day after day crying for bread ? 

There are many of my country people doubtless 
like myself whose meals are spoilt by tears of 
shame and sorrow at the thought. One would 
have imagined, however, that the wives and 
mothers of England would have raised a unani- 
mous protest against such enormities. And the 
Church, too! How can any minister of religion 
unfalteringly read aloud next Sunday the text, 
*' Suffer little children to come unto Me, and 
forbid them not," etc. Were twentieth century 
Christianity a moral force instead of a hollow 
conventionalism, from every pulpit throughout 
the United Kingdom would be thundered denun- 
ciations of this most inhuman and un-English 
procedure.— I remain, sir, yours, ttc, 

Matilda Betham-Edwards. 

March 1, 1901. 

The Seamy Side of War. 

{Daily Netcs, May 17, 1900.) 

It sounds very pretty, *• the pomp and glory of 
war," but when you have been for weeks in a 
military hospital, heard the groans of the sick 
during long nights, and witnessed the harassuig 
work of doctors and ward attendants, one wonders 
where, indeed, is the pomp^ and wlvet\\«t ^\n&x.^\»» 

a man ^d^ \u^ xvam^ *m x^xftB«N«^ «ti ^>N>aN^v.^ 
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orders for biavo comiuct. And Iiow few oflicere 
are uiiHeiflHli enough to note iiieii'a coiidact! The 
nameN of the men of the 7th BatMry K.F.A.. who 
Are to receive the D.g.O., will live for ever in the 
history of the noble alt«nipt to nave the gnns at 
Colenso, and this notice of General Buller'H is the 
exception to the ruie that the private soldier rarely 
gglA any individual ^iory out at a campaign. 



The 






« of the leader is as len^lChy 



Trooper Weldone, at enteric." Thai's all ! Yet 
the latt«r probably served the Qneon for years, 
and did his " little bit" faultlessly, (oo '. 

£nteriof dysentery! right and left barrels in 
the hands of a foe more releutlesa than a Boer 
even, that have indeed brought tears to many u 
home during the citmpaign. • * * 

.\b to the water nuppTy, everyouc knows that 
the filthy water oiir men bave been cnnipelled to 
drink U the cause of most of our sickness. Can- 
not a filter be attached to the inside at our water- 
carb), so that each tap will, when turned on. let 
ont water at least a tride less dirty ? The idea 
seema, to niy simple mind, practical; (jerhaps 
aonie moneyed man will act on my suggestion. 
It is not to be expected that any stomach, bar a 
Kaffir's, can stand swallowing the microbes of 
dirt, of dead horses, or of defunct Boers ; and, if 
I am not misinformed, Tommjha« sampled manv 
unt of the Togela. « * ■ 

In fine, the public can hardly realise the diffi- 
oulties with which our army doctors and their 
staffs have to contend. Experieutia docet. I 
ought to add that three or four men occupy a 
tent. Not the least pleasant exiwrience in when 
one wakes up in the morning and turns tii ask 
one's neighbour "how he ia?" Getting uo reply, 
•.ine sits np and feela liiii anm. to see if it is cold t 
It is sonietimea. The ward attendant is sent 
I ir, the body is carried to the mortuary tent, and 
a few hours after the '■ last poBt" sounds over 
onnUier victim to the pomp and glory of war i 

Human Wreckage of the War. 

(lUointiw? I.eaiirr. May 'J9, 1900.) 
Mr. George Lynch, writing in tlie WgafmimUr 
(latclU, says : 

"We are coming back to England in a ship 
laden with the honian wreckage of war — the 
Wounded, the maimed, the sick, who to their 
^ves will cairy the maiming of their sickness. 
There are. amongst these men, those who will 
«rawl about the world lop- sided, incomplete 
-Cripplea, or those who wdl be perjietaally 
victims to intermittent or chronic disease; but 
there is a worse than any of these disasters tu the 
victim. The man without a leg can get along 
Vith a crutch. The man who loses his sight from 
the earth -scattering shell can at worst carry a 
label to tell that he was blinded in the war. and 
his charitable fellow-countrymen will give him 
enougli to keep him enjoying life tlirough the 
channels of the four other senses, and he will still 
admit that it is goiKl to be ulive." 

Maimed in Hind. 

{Monting Leader, May ^9, 1900.) 
'■Hlindness is bad, bo t war deals worse blows 
tliaii in the eyes. It deals blows underwhich the 
reason i tee If staggerH and is maimed. The 
JanftlJt: aa.vluro is worse than the hospital. We 
arv carrying back nine men who have lost their 
■ra»»o« at MBgera/onteiii and other battles ; two \ 



have been mercifully treated and have lost it 
completely — the padded ceil tniist mean a certain 
unconsciousness : but the great£)t, deepest pity of 
which the haman heart is capable is called forth 
by those who are maimed in mind. Long lucid 
intervals of perfect sanity give tliem time to learn 
the meaning of the iocks and bars. ■ Yea. I 
know : I went off my head after Magersfontein,' 
one poor fellow tells you; nnotlierretteatedly asks, 
■Will they pnt me into on luylum when 1 go 
home?' ■\Vhata home-coming! Biire enough it 
is to the asylum they are going. They will be 
lost to what friends or relatives they have in that 
oblivion of a living grave." 

On the Way for Snterio Fever. 

(PBOM OUR BPECIAL CORFB8POKDEM.) 

{DaUii Neici. Maij ^N, 1900.) 

It is raining ontside my teut. It has rained 
for three days and nights, and looks quite capable 
of raining for three days more ; everything is 
simply sodden. You try to look around you at 
the men's camps. At every step your boota go 
up to the ankle, squelch, in Uie black mud. You 
slip as yon walk, and go down o>i your hands and 
knees in the slimy filth ; that brings out all the 
IKwtry in your nature. » • • I look at the 
soldiers hanging around like sheep round a 
blocked-up shed in a snowstomi, and I feel 
sympathetic. » • • They don't look happy, 
and the cause is not hard to find ; they have sle^t 
ont for three nights witlioiit tents. Their 
blonketa are like apongea that have been left in a 
tub. Each blanket aeema to hold aljoiit tliree 
gallons of water. * * ■> The soldiers relapse 
into laQguage. Moat of their adjectives have » 
decidedly pink tinge, and I shouldn't wonder 
if they became scarlet it this sort of weather 
contuiued. 

iSii-Us VorrrsiX'iidcttl lo Dailij NetOi, Mii'j mt. 1900.) 
* * • Two days ago I returned after inspect- 
ing the battle field. It was horrible. On the 
morning after the engagement, the English hod 
hnrriedly bnrieil their dead, but so jierfunctorily 
that feet and hands were to be seen protruding 
from the earth here and there- Many of the 
bodies had been left where they had fallen, and 
under two days' exposui'e to the African sun had 
turned (juile black, and were fast decaying. 
And what woundsl The Maxims-had torn off 
heads, amis, and legs, and aome of the bodies 
were quite carbonised, while bluod drenched the 
soil. The English left tlieir dead for eight days, 
till the Boera sent word in and asked them to 
bury them. I saw one grey-haired officer of 
superior rank, whose breast had been pierced 
with a wound large enough to hold one's two 
fists, and who had lieen shamefully abandoned 
where be fell- The English prisoners were glad 
enough to be rescued from such a fate, but gave 
me information which, iu my opinion, i-ellect«d 
unfavoDrably nn their conduct und moral tone- 



Campaigning in South Africa. 

(Manc)u>tttT Giiaidiaii. May 16, 1900.) 

The Eightli Division is still here, sweltering in 

the heat in the day-time and frozen at night, with 

the mtenae cold. The Divisiou still bivouacs, and 

if after a \«ft\»t oq tive sc\a^ "Vj 5Moc«e&» "^ c«\i;wi% 
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from freezing point to a nice warmth by the gentle 
glow of the morning sun, and escapes sonstroke 
later in the day, it has a good chance of another 
day's existence, were it not that it had to further 
run the risk of a million or two microbes in the 
fever-infested water which it is forced to drink. 
When we arrived here on Friday the 27th of 
April no one dreamed of staying for anything like 
fourteen days. Accordingly, in his happy-go- 
lucky way, ** Tommy" niade his arrangements 
to AU it the occasion. 

Dead horses and dead mules — afui English 
horses go doivn ^u this country like 
wheat before the scythe — were left to lie 
and rot where they fell, many of them finding 
their last resting-place in various watercourses, 
from which the men later on, acquiring an intense 
thirst in the heat of the day, drank their fill. The 
offal of bullocks and sheep, killed for eating pur- 
poses, was left to foment disease where it was 
thrown aside ; refuse was kicked about anywhere ; 
and, finally, there was no attempt made in the 
beginning to provide sanitation for the ten 
thousand odd men. ^ ^ * 



Rheumatic Fever aooounts for Many 

Lives. 

(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT ) 

{Daily News, April 16, 1900.) 

« « 4> It is not raining as I understand rain ; 
it in as if God's reservoir had overflowed, and 
earth was getting deluged, nt * * 

But tough as &ings are, they might be worse. 
Heaven help our soldiers this night; there are 
about 5,000 of them scattered around the veldt 
within rifle shot of where I sit, and they, poor 
beggars, have no tents, they sit about in their 
great coats with their waterproof sheeting thrown 
over their shoulders and shiver the night out. 
They could not bring tents on account of the 
immensity of tlie transport, they had to march 
quickly and lightly. This may be a wise move, 
but I doubt it, for one night like this will take 
more out of these young fellows than a week's 
marching. Personally I do not believe in pamper- 
ing soldiers, but there is a difference between 
spoiling men with luxuries and killing them with 
rheumatic fever. 



The War Relief Funde. 

{To the Editor of the Mancliester Ouardian, 

May 2, 1900.) 

Sir, — I venture to address an appeal to the 
administrators of the immense funds so gene- 
rously subscribed by the British and colonial 
public for the benefit of those who may suffer 
through the war. * « * 

The war fever is at its height, and money is 
flowing in freely, but the flow will cease with the 
hostilities, and public interest will abate with 
great rapidity. Then, however, will be the time 
that we shall begin to find out who are the real 
sufferers and who is able to earn his own Uveli- 
hood. 4c * « 

The South African climate is only now be- 
ginning to make itself felt on British constitu- 
tions. Men are gradually dropping out with 
enteric and exhaustion fever, two complaints 
quite as deadly in the long run as Boer bullets. 
The cold and wet of the high veldt, and nights 
spent without blanketa or shelters, will tell uievr 



tale — not now, but in six months* time, and that 
is when we shall require assistance for our 
invalided men. I trust that those whose duty it 
is to distribute the money will take this matter 
into consideration, and will stay their hand until 
the^' know the true extent of the distress it is 
their mission to alleviate. — I am, Ac, 

H. C. Lo^THER, 

Captain 1st Battalion Scots Guards. 
Trompsburg, Orange Free State, March 28, 18*J0. 



The Salvation Army and the War. 

(Manchester Guardian, June 5, 1900.) 

General Booth, writing to a correspondent 
about the South African war, says : ** You are 
quite right in supposing that I deplore the con- 
flict. I have ample reason for domg so, for not 
only is it opposed to the spirit of the salvation I 
advocate, but it has alreaidy wrought sad havoc 
among my people in South Africa. Many have 
been driven from their posts ; oUiers have been 
filled with bitterness ; some have been ruined in 
their temporal circumstances; while others are 
agonising in the hospitals or lying low in their 
graves. But what can I do beyond pleading with 
God for His intervention, and intreating my 
people to stand true to their principles as peace- 
makers between man and man, as well as between 
man and God ? '' 



Siok of the Campaign. 

{Momifig Leader, June 6, 1900.) 

Lieut. Lupton, of the Yorkshire Volunteers, in 
a letter dated April 23, Surprise Hill Camp, 
says: *' No man under the rank of sergeant ia 
allowed to shave. The men, in conseauence, look 
more like navvies than linesmen. They are all» 
officers downwards, awfully sick of the whole 
campaign, as they have been knocked about so. 
The regiment has been very highly spoken of for 
its work on the way to Ladysmith, and t^ey say 
here that Colonel Kitchener took a very leading 
part in the relief. I have been given command 
of the regiment's Maxim, as well as our own, and^ 
hope soon to have a chance of using them." 



\ 



'* Starvation AUovanoee " for Troops. 

(Manchester Ouardian, May 3, 1900.) 

^ Truth publishes the following : The public will 
probably be as astonished as I was to learn the 
other day that the Government have lately 
reduced the victualling allowance for troops con- 
veyed to Sooth ALfrica by 6d. a dav. Considering 
all the disclosures there have been as to the 
feeding of the troops on board ship during the 
earher stages of the war, this is one of the most 
monstrous and unjustifiable bits of cheeseparing 
ever perpetrated. When the Government is 
sending hundreds of thousands of pounds per 
diem, and coming to Parliament for thirty millions 
at a time for purposes coimected with the war, 
snrel^', if expenses must be cut down somewhere, 
it might be done somewhere else than in the 
feeding of the men on their way to the front. A 
friend connected with the shipping trade told me 
the other day that the scale of food allowed by 
Admiralty regulations meant noUiing less than 
starvation. His company had supplements tK<^ 
o€^c\aA l&t\fl bX V\\«\t o^w ci^^"wafc> 'a52A\. ^^s^x^i. wj 



/ 
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How the Poor Hate Animals Suffer. 



{Maiichealcr Ciltl -Veit-s, Seplcmbcr 1. I'JVO.) 
Tbe luu-daliipB experieiii^eil by tlie troopa iu 
Lord Boberta'a march eastward ore gmpliicaJly 
describe*! by Mr. H. H. B. Pearae, war oorrespon- 
AerA of the Daily Niioa, under dute Balmoral. 
July 20. The rain, we are told, fell in Bheets 
befiire a cold wind fram tile east, agaiiiHt which 
thickest overcoats and so-called waterproofs wert; 
Htlte (irotectiou. Our men. however, hod no 
better protection than serge tnnics and scanty 
□nderclothing, for tiie baggage w^^ona witb 
l^eatcoata and spare blankets were far behind 
dragging slowly through water, mud. and blai'k 
peat that clogged the wheels so tliat the ill-fed 
oxen could hardly move them. The woAle ol 
animal life is enomions, Mr. Pearse sayti that 
every mile of the rood was strewed with dead 
animolH that hail fallen exhansted and been shot 
to put them out of their misery. On one hill he 
counted a hundred dead horses and mules within 
the space of a hundred yards aqnore. He goes on 
to aay that owing to the inability of the exhausted 
animals b> do more than orawl along, many 
battalions cot neitlicr rations nor greatcoats, nor 
waterproof sheets to lie Qpon, nor blankets to 
cover them that ftwfnl uight. Roads ploughed by 
imndreds of wheels became so soft that woggona 
ciiuld hardly be moved sJong them even when 
doahlespaiisotoxenwerepultothework. Attempts 
were inoile to light bivouac fires, but the rain beat 
them out, and groups of our poor men huddled 
together on the water-soaked grass for warmth, 
and tried to cheer each other with jest and song. 
Their endurance and good spirits impel Mr. Pearse 
to ciclaiin, ''Tommy is a wonderful creature, and 
at his best when tried hardestl " 



Sick and Wouoded at Johannesburg. 

IDaily y'ews, Angtut S. 1900.) 
The Rotiie Ktevi, organ of tho i^wiss Ited Cross 



" For six months they had lost the habit of using 
rpoms and beds. Others, although tired, ma^le 
eiSoitB not to sleep in order to enjoy longer their 
good bedel All of them are famished, having been 
marching strenuously for as much as 20 miles a 
day, with a ration of two biscuita, and less 
fortunate onee with one biscuit per diem. A man 
who had been on sentry at the post-office confessed 
on returning that he had bod uothiog for 24 bonrB. 
Tliese English are very enduring. I have seen a 
wounded man left in the garden of the hospital, 
lying under a tree, who was surgically dri 
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Officer's Sharp Criticism. 

(Daily Xews, July S3, 1900.) 

A member of Parliament has received a letter 

from his brother, who is serviug in the Orange 

River Colony, dated Jane the 29th, which is of a 

rather interesting nature. • a * 

■' The officers do their best for their men, bnt 
llie medical and nursing service is so frightfolly 
under strength that the doctors and nurses cannot 
bear the strain. It is the old, old story of self- 
eatJaSed departmentaJiam, and tlie complacent 



British public seems to care nothing for the 
sufferings and misery of the soldiers who are 
dying like Hies, because * sinneone has bhmdered,' 
who ought to have sent up tents, blankets, 
medicines from the base, and physicians and 

'■ It seems lo ns here that yooareall too rjuietiu 
the House of Commons, and don't tackle the 
Government with any sort of spirit for its criminal 
lock of preparation and neglect to ap{>oiiit qualified 



How Poor Tommy is " Put Away." 

{The Speaker. July HI, lOOO) 
The most hideous aspect of tlie war in South 
Africa and of its utterly needless prolongation is 
the disease which pursues unr armies. The town, 
writes a correspondent of the Pall Mall Gatetle 
from Bloenitontein, is to-day a vast hospital 

"Enteric of a virulent tyi>e has been laying 
men low. * • ■ The other day there were just 
sixty funerals here ! Fifty in the day were quite 



stock of Britain-" 

There is no dea<l march ; there ai'e no death drum 
beats ; no lost volleys are iired over the graves. 
Whv ? Because the place is full of sick and 
wounded, and there being G.OOO at a time in the 
hospitals at Bloemfontem, tlie sounds of death 
'■would be too depressing for the army of aick 



Campaigning Trials in South Africa. 

( WestmiwUr GatrtU, November IS, 1900.) 
My keenest memory of South Africa will be of the 
winds. I had never been warned of these, but 
tor the last two montlis everywhere along this 
western frontier there has not been a day on 
which it has not blown hard. It is bad enough 
on the march ; in camp it is something approach- 
ing the infernal, for, of course, when it rises the 
least bit above its normal velocity of half a gftle it 
makes a sand-storm, and the hardly- washed clean 
shirts in your leather wallet become filthy b«tore 
you con wear them. As for food and tea and 
coffee, I imrdiy know what they taste like without 
sand. And in spite of the tew washes we could 
manage we have been irremediably dirty for 
months and months. Ottoshoop is famous for its 
lice, and we most of us share its fame. By the 
way, you may find it marked on the map as 
M^niani. and Zeerust as Marico. I have not met 
a single soldier or officer who isn't longing for 
home, nor a single volunteer, English or Colonial, 
who doesn't imprecate this country and bis fate 
in having to remain in it. I can assure you the 
phrase to swear like a, trooper has acquired a new 
siguiQcance. and I hope I shall not make all yonr 
hair curl when I get home. When? 

The Sick in South Africa. 

(Daily Si-wa, July 19. 1900.) 
A non- commissioned officer, writing from 
Umtali, says, in reference to the camp at 'Twenty- 
three Mile Creek : " Yet, while you admire nature 
in all its grandeur, it never seems to flash ocroBS 
your mind you are living iu a fever-stricken death- 
trap, where vapours rise day and night — va[>ourB 
which stink, vapours from a putrid virgiu soil. 
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only a, few faet above the sea level. Who ii re- 
sponsible for plociug Engliah troops in tbis hell of 
Portagaeso Enst Africa ? Who ig responsible for 
feeding ub oh five hard biacaits a daji, and Bait 
bnlly beet for five weeks without variety ? Our 
treatment has been di^roceful. Prom Twenty- 
three Mile Creek we go to Bunboo Creek, a con- 
demned swamp. 

"Truly the sight here was terrible to witness. A 
man was strong and heattliy one minute, the next 
almost a corpse. Never while I live shall I forget 
this horrible white man's grave. Hundreds of 
enormous vultures circle round the camp. Dy- 
sentery rampant, and the men served with bad 
coffee, an owmg to miBmonagement the tea was 
sent forward. The hospital tent was a disgrace. 
Men lay in stinking hot tente, and never hod tfaeir 
clothes taken off for five days. The orderlies got ' 
drunk, and the sick were badly fed — starved — 
when good food could be had for money. • • • , 

" Let me mention three men — men in the true | 
sense of the word— who look the sick man's canse 
to heart: Colonel Park, Bir William Miller, and 
Sir B. CroBsley. Sir Wiltisjn Miller kicked up a 
terrible row, and did his best to get a coart- 
martisJ. but the men would not back him up. 
He gave all his luxuries to the sick, even his 
clothes, and spent all his money on them.'' 



Half the Yeomen down with Siokaess. 

(Learling Article, Daily Sewi, January IS, 1901.) 
The waitage commences with the very fir«t 
moment that troops enter upon a campaign, and 
of the ten thousand Yeomen who entered upon 
that in South Africa now, unhappily, so many 
months ago, it is quite certain that but few more 
than five thousand can possibly be effective at the 
present moment. 

How the Soldiers are Buried. 

{WatminattT GautU, January 10, 1901.) 
That is a gmesome statement made this morn- 
ing as to the state of some of the graves of the 
British dead in Sonth Africa. A correspondent 
who has been visiting in the neighbourhood of 
Spion Sop writes : — I 

" Viewing the graves, some of the poor fellows | 
are only partly covered. There are two buried 
within eighty yards of our tent, which are only 
covered as far as their middle. The bones of 
their legs are exposed, their trousers have decayed 
and are hanging down. They still have their 
socks on and part of their shirts. Another two 
have their heads sticking out of the grave. One 
has a helmet on. • * > 

" One of the men was not covered at all from 
the middle downwards, and we conid see the 
bones of bis legs. It is a sight never to be for- 
gotten." ^____ 

Men Like Ohosts. 

{Uoming Leader, May 5, 19O0.) 
Private Mark Routledge, of the 2nd North 
BtafTords, writing from Bloemfootein, states that 
they liad ridden 500 miles by train, riding day and 
night, and had done 200 miles on foot. He 
thought they would have a rest for a little while, 
and afterwards they would travel through the 
Transvaal to Pretoria. To (ell the truth, he added, 
he was about " fed np," They had not tasted a bit 
of bread since they left Aldersbot. Bome days 



they got one biscuit, other days two. They wen 
the same as ghosts. They had offered as much ai 
2s. Gd, a bottle for water, and had been unable tt 
get it ill some places. 



War Breeds Cruelty and Indifference. 

{From Mr. II. il. ThompsuiiS PampAUl.) 
t ■ • In a single day of a campaign such as 
we have been proeeouting, probably more horrible 
agonies are suffered by dumb creatures than will 
be hindered in England by the endeavours of the 
Royal Society for the PreventiDii (if Cruelty to 
Animals in a whole decade. Far inferior in im- 
portaiioe to these considerations are those of the 
destruction of property and the loss of national 
wealth ; yet these too are important. Consider 
what the result would be if the money lavished ou 
armaments were spent in national education. 

But perhaps worst of all is the spirit of savi^ 
omelty engendered in the fighters, and even in the 
lookers-on ; witness the horrible accounts that we 
tolerate, and even approve and have depicted for 
UB in our illustrated papers, of suoh details as the 
lancer who spits through two Boers on his single 
spear, or the grim pleasantries accompanying the 
terror and havoc of our lyddite shells. These 
things make one realise — in spite of the prating of 
the churches — how very Uttle hold the ethiul 
ideal of the brotherhood of man really has upoD 



With Carrington's Foroe via Rhodeda. 

{DaUy Neivt. August 3, I'JOO.) 
• ■ ■ There were thousands of men in the 
harbour who might well have been landed ftb 
Durban, since it was utterly impossible to do any- 
thing else with them than dump them down 
between Betra and Bamboo Creek. Bome of the 
contingents were detained on board ship for a 
month. landing nigbt and morning to feed their 
horses, which they were forced to land. The 
result of this has been a frightful mortality 
amongst the horses, and an alarming amount of 
sickness amongst the men. • ■ ■ 

There have been so many blunders in this little 
expedition that it is very dlfBoult to fix upon the 
extreme folly. • ■ • 

They have finished their trek, and tlie Baira 
Railway is only an unpleasant recollection — a bi^ 
dream of pungent smells, dead horses, and yellow- 
akinned, shivering comrades. * * * 



Soldiers' Experienoes. 

{Morning Leadtr, May i, 1900.) 
Private J. Madden, of the 2nd Cheshire 
Regiment, writing from Karee. i! April, says: 
'■ I was properly in the thick of it the other day, 
but came out all right, although they were falling 
right and left of me. Lord Roberts gave us 
great praise. • > * 

" Plenty of poor fellows marched to their death 
laughing and joking as though out for a Sunday 
morning walk. • * * 

■■ It was one continual rain of bullets for sU 
solid boors in the broiling sun, and then to lie out 
all night as we were, and without anything to 
drink or eat, and half of us d>|iiif, tmm. «^vi«.. 
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The following is an abstract from a letter from 
Private J. Wilde, of the 2nd Norfolk 
Regiment. It is dated Bloemfontein, 24 Mardi : 
** We reached here about 10 days ago, and as they 
have given as full rations we are just getting 
round all right again. I for one am in good hopes 
that we are getting within measurable distance of 
the end of this war, as it is by no means so nice 
as it is painted, I can assure you. We have one 
suit of khaki only, and when that gets wet 
through, which is likely to occur once every day, 
it has to dry on us ; and the nights are getting 
cold, and we are bivouacked out every night, so 
you may bet a barrack room would be a little 
palace just now in comparison." 



Private G. Bvoohs^ of Nottingham, writing 
from Eland's Laagte, says: ** When we marched 
through Ladysmith into this place we were all 
done up and thoroughly jaded. We had not seen 
a bit of bread or a scrap of fresh meat for over 
two months. Our boots were soleless and clothes 
torn to rags; in fact, we were the most dis- 
reputable-looking lot of * Weary Willies * to be 
found anywhere, and footsore and fagged out at 
that, ^f T¥ it^ 

POOR FOOD AT BLOBMFONTEIN. 

(Morning T^eader, May 16, 1900.) 

Private JRm AmoUK of the 17th Lancers, 
writing to his brother-in-law at Aigburth, from 
Bloenifontein, under date 4 April, says: **The 
food we get is very poor, between two and three 
biscuits a day and a bit of corned beef. We 
cannot buy anything to eat here. Bread is 2s. 6d. 
a loaf, su^ar Is. 6d. a lb. It is nothing to see our 
feUows digging between 20 and 30 graves at a 
time." 

ENTERIC FEVER AT BLOEMFONTEIN. 

(Morning Leader, May 23, 1900.) 

A sidelight is thrown on the long death-roll 
from enteric fever at Bloemfontein in a letter 
from a soldier of the 2nd Battalion Royal War- 
wickshire Regiment. He says: *'We'had the 
misfortune to camp on the very spot where Cronje 
surrendered. Smashed waggons, dead horses 
and bullocks were lying in all directions. The 
smell was horrible, and we had to drink the water 
out of the river that had dead horses and Boers 
in it, whilst native drivers bathed in it, and 
waggons kept crossing it and stirring up the 
mud." 

TERRIBLE MARCH TO BLOEMFONTEIN. 

(Morning Leader, May 23, 1900.) 

Private JLewis Kvans, of the B Company 
Ist Battalion Welsh Regiment, writing from 
Springfield Camp on 18 April, says: ''We have 
won our honours well, but we paid a very heavy 
price for them. There is not one of us who wants 
to experience what we went through on the way 
to Bloemfontein. We were fairly starving with 
hunger and parched up for water. We have had 
to eat and drink what the pigs at home would not 
touch ; but it was a choice between hunger, thirst, 
and death." 

ROUGH WITH THE SMOOTH. 

(Morning Leader, May 23, 1900.) 

Trooper Vernon Lavibert, of Kitchener's 

Horse, now stationed at De Aar, writes on 11 

April: *' The Yeomanry and C.I.V. chaps are 

suffering from enteric fever, brought on by 



nothing else but drinking impure water. The 
Colonial troops have got the best end of the stick ; 
they get about five times as much pay, and, what 
I can see of it, better food. We get 7s. 6d. a day, 
but 2s. 6d. is deducted for rations. They only 
issue us out one suit of clothes ; we have to buy 
the rest. On the whole, I have nothing to grumble 
about ; of course, we have to take the rough with 
the smooth." 

TOMMY AS A BAKEB. 

(Morning Leader, June 2, 1900.) 

A private in Frenches Mounted Infantry, writing 
from Bloemfontein, says they have been getting a 
little more to eat during the past few weeks. *' I 
was almost too weak to walk about before," he 
proceeds. '* We were on one biscuit a day, and 
when we used to draw jib. of flour per man, we 
sometimes mixed the horses' bran with it and 
made cakes." 

POOR YORKSHIRE HUSSARS. 

(Morning Leader, June 4, 1900.) 

Writing home from the Convalescent Home, 
School of Mines, Kimberley, Private Jesse Helli- 
well, of the Imperial Yeomanry, says : '* The poor 
Yorkshire Hussars are now not more than half 
their strength, there are so many sick and wound- 
ed and a lot prisoners. I was lying in the ambu- 
lance during the engagement at Bwartzkopjefon- 
tein, but I could see them peppering away. The 
Boers fired a few shell at us, but they could not 

§et the range. It is a terrible thing to see the 
ead and dying, but you get used to it. I think 
the Yorkshire Hussars have seen as much service 
as any, considering the time they have been here."' 



Tommy Atkins and the Boer 
Fraternise. 

(Star, May 26, 1900.) 

Our correspondent has served in various parts^ 
of the Free State. He was at Paardeberg, and 
was astonished that Cronje's men could have held 
out BO long amidst such an awful stench as the 
dead horses and the partially buried bodies of men 
produced. He goes on : — 

" On our way back we came upon the graves of 
several Highlanders, and we were shocked to see 

LEGS AND ARMS STICKINO OUT OF THE GROUND, 

• 

They had been buried hurriedly at night, and 
the rain storms had almost washed the graven 
bare again. We managed to get some shovels and 
cover them over, and then went sorrowfully back 
to camp. 

*' No one who witnessed the sight could help 
thinking that if only those Jingoes who howl for 
war at home could see the effects of it they would 
howl for war no more, i^ m * 

Those who had been killed by bullets seemed to 
have died quite easily, but those who fell by the 
bayonet were twisted up in every kind of way, 
and from the contorted appearance of their faces 
must liave died in awful agony. « « * 

*' There are a considerable number of Britishers 
in the Boer ranks, but there is no truth in the 
stories that they are bayoneted by our troops. 
When the Boers throw down their arms, no one 
knows what their nationalty is, and it is • only 
when they are having their meals that Tommy 
gets into conversion witli them. Many of them 
have told us frankly where they came from, and 
our Tommies have sometimes met fellow-towns- 
men &A prvBonet^ trom the Boer ranks, ^c « 4> 
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* * a tiny British drummer who gave an aged Boer 
a match said: 'There you are old cock, Tm as 
good as a father to you.' 41 * * 

'* I met an Englishman at Edenburg camp. 
He tramped to Liverpool, worked his way out to 
the Cape 22 years ago, got a situation in Edenburg 
started for himself, married a Dutchwoman and 
settled down. When war broke out he and his 
eldest son, aged 19, both joined the Boers. He 
told me that in England he met with nothing but 
poverty and hardship, but in the Orange Free 
State a man was treated like a man as long as he 
behaved himself and he felt he could not * go back 
on ' the country that had made him what he was 

« 4c 4c 

*' An old man I met who need not have fought 
for the Boers as 

HE WAS BEYOND THE AOE LIMIT. 

told me that he left England in 1860, returned in 
1870, and was glad to get back to South Africa 
again. He asked me who governed England now 
— was it the 

QUEEN OR THE CAPITALISTS? 

" I met an Irishman who had been with the 
investing force round Ladysmith. He left Ire- 
land 30 years ago (* hound^ out of the country,* 
he said). He first went to Boston, U.S.A., and 
then came out here. When the war broke out he 
had no option but to join ; he could not turn 
against his adopted country, he said, and besides, 
he believed they were in the right. 4c « 4c 

Before I left him he said : — 

*' God knows which of us is in the right. Victory 
for Britain will only prove her strength, and the 
question will still be open until the Day of Judg- 
ment comes, not only for you and I, but for 
Rhodes and Chamberlain." 



"Enteric" Deals Heavily with the 

Colonials. 

(Daily News, July 6, 1900.) 

Of the 1,150 Canadians who arrived at the Cape 
only 350 remain on active service, the majority of 
the other 800 having been stricken down with 
enteric, due, it is believed, to the drinking of putrid 
water at Paardeberg. 



Criticism from the Banks. 

{Daily News, Dec. 5, 1900.) 

Tommy Atkins is a silent fellow. He fights, 
he marches, and he bears all the hardships of a 
long campaign, and says nothing about it. * 4^ 4t 

FIGHTING — AND PLENTY OF IT. 

The other day (writes a representative) I had 
an interesting talk with a non-commissioned officer 
who recently returned from the fighting line. He 
had been in a dozen battles, and had had personal 
ezperienoe of both field and base hospitals as an 
enteric patient. He has served his time, and is 
no longer in the army. He was a non-commis 
sioned officer in the Guards, and is an educated 
man, who made careful notes of his experiences 
in a diary which he kept from day to day. 

** Were you in all the fights in which the Guards 
took part ? " 

*' Fighting? Yes, we had plenty of it. Most 
of us had never been under fire before. You feel 
pretty bad the first time. But you soon get used 
to it. After the Arat &ght or two we thought no 



I 



more of a battle than of a parade day in England, 
It was all in the day's work, ^c « * 

ONE PINT OF WATEB FOB KIGHT MEN. 

•* The heat must have been terribly trying ? " 
" It was fearful. You had no protection what- 
ever except the thin khaki uniform, and that was 
hardly any use. m * * Eight men got a pint of 
water between them, and that was fdl they had 
from Saturday till Monday. The fighting was all 
right. No one grumbled about that. It was the 
long marches and little food which were killing." 

HALF STARVED. 

" That was after Lord Roberts took command ? "^ 
" Yes. We could have marched the distances 
all right if we had been properly fed, but we were 
half -starved. We left Modder River on Feb. 19, 
and reached Bloemfontein on March 13. W& 
marched about twenty to twenty-six miles a day. 
All we had to eat was a biscuit and a half. That 
is about two ounces of biscuit a day. * * * When 
we found water it was often in stagnant pools in 
which two or three bodies of dead horses were 
decaying. You were not allowed to wash. The 
use of soap was strictly forbidden, for the troops 
which followed had to drink out of the same 
stream or puddle." 

BOOTS WITHOUT SOLES. 

** Is the veldt good for marching on ? " 
" It rained almost every day, and the veldt wa» 
churned into a sticky mud. Before leaving Modder 
River we had new boots supplied us. The mud 
simply tore the soles from the uppers, and by the 
time we reached Klip Kraal Drift my boots had 
all come to pieces. Some Colonial -made boots 
were sent from Kimberley." ' 

CLOTHES IN RAGS. 

" When the Guards marched into Bloemfontein 
they were a sight ! They were clothed in tatters. 
Uniforms were patched with anything that the 
men could pick up off the veldt, and many of 
them had great rents, which exposed the flesh to 
view. The men had not washed themselves, ta 
say nothing of their shirts, for weeks. We did 
not get our new uniforms till the second week in 
April, and then a few weeks later were supplied 
with winter suits and new boots." 

A HARD CASE. 

" It was cruel hard to have to report the poor 
fellows who, from sheer exhaustion, and throuch 
no fault of their own, fell out on the manm. 
The ambulances would not pick them up unless 
they were actually dying. I will just give you an 
instance. We were near to Bloemfontein. A 
sergeant in the Guards was limping along beside 
me. * I cannot go any further,' he said to me ; 
' I must drop.' * No, no, don't do that,' I said. 
• You know what will happen if you do. Here,, 
give me your rifle, and I'll help you along.' He 
struggled on a mile or two, and then simply 
dropped in his tracks from exhaustion. He was 
left behind. An officer in the Guards found him 
lying prostrate on the ground. ' What are you 
doing here ?' he said. *rm very ill, sir; I can't 
go any further.^ The officer, looking at his feet, 
said, * You have a good pair of boots. Get up, 
and march at once !" The man said it was quite 
impossible, he could not do it. ' Very well,' the 
officer exclaimed as he left him, ' stay there and 
die.' The sergeant was subsequently picked up 
and brought into Bloemfontein. But others of 
our men who had fallen out were found dv^^ 
afterwards "wvtVv XVi^vc «^«s^ ^yOba^ wiN» ^s^ *^^ 
vulWtea.'^ * * % 
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THE BCENB AT PAARDBBERQ. 

** The insanitary state of Cronje's laager at 
Paardeberg had a good deal to do with the out- 
break of enteric, had it not ?" 

*' The stench was horrible, but all along the 
line of march you were continually coming across 
ihe dead carcase of a horse or mule, which made 
the air foul all round. Yes, I saw the surrender. 
The Boers seemed more like the inmates of a 
lunatic asylum than like decent Christians. There 
were men, women, and children, some almost 
without a rag of clothmg on them." * * ♦ 

OVERCROWDED HOSPITALS. 

" Did you see anything of the hospitals in 
Bloemfontein ?" 

" Yes. Nothing that has been said about them 
has been bad enough. Every morning ten or 
twelve more men would be down with enteric. 
A hundred and fifty of our men were herded 
together in three or four rooms. There was no 
one to look after them. There were no nurses. 
There were no orderlies. There was not a drop 
of stimulants to be had. The dying lay side by 
side with the living. Men tired out with the 
long marches were told off to look after the 
enteric patients. They were the only attendants. 
The Field Hospital outside the town on the veldt 
was even worse." 

NAVAL AND MILITARY OFFICERS. 

" Did the officers fare as badly as the men ?" 
*• No fear. They always looked out for them- 
selves. They could always find a flask of 
whisky. Although there was not sufficient 
transport for the needs of the army, many officers 
were allowed a hundred or two hundred pounds 
of baggage in place of the thirty pounds to which 
they were entitled. They ex^xjcted everything to 
be the same as at home. Some of them were too 
fine gentlemen to speak to a non-commissioned 
officer. They would smoke their cigarettes and 
keep to themselves. The officers of the Naval 
Brigade were very different. They were with us 
at Modder River with the 4*7 guns. They worked 
and talked with their men, and even messed with 
them." * ♦ ♦ 



TOMMY ON HIS OFFICER. 

'• What did Tommy think of his officer as a 
leader?" 

**They were always leading you into death- 
traps unless you kei>t your eyes very wide open. 
They often did not know what to do. I will give 
you a case that happened at Magersfonteiu. We 
were supporting the Highlanders. When they 
were shot down by scores we held the ground and 
formed the first firing line. There was a great 
deal of barbed wire fencing about. Crouching on 
all fours, we managed to get past one fence. The 
next could not be passed, as the wires were too 
close together. The Boers were firing in front 
and on our flank. We were protecting a battery 
of guns by firing volleys at the enemy. That's 
the only thing that will keep them quiet. The 
lieutenant in command of mv section lost his head 
completely. * Really,' he kept on saying, * really, 
I don't know what to do. I think we shall be cut 
off if we stay here. Really, I believe we had 
better retire.' ' I think, 5-ir,' I ventured to sug- 
gest — they don't like you to interfere, so you must 
be careful — * we had better remain here.' He 
thought better of it, and there we stayed. If we 
had retired we should have lost some more guns. 
Some of the officers cared very little for their 
men. They would speak to them as if they were 
dogs." ' 

Sick and Wounded at the Front. 

(Daily News, July 4, 1900.) 

Mr. Young, colliery manager, Caergwrle, Flint- 
shire, has received a letter from Private Wynne, 
of the 2nd Warwick Regiment. * * * •* I got 
tired of seeing a dozen corpses at a time being 
taken on a bullock wagon to the graveyard, and 
asked to be sent to the Rest Camp, a place where 
light fatigue is done until you are fit for duty. 
Here I found about two thousand men. The 
nights are very cold at this time of year. I think 
I caught cold at Springfields, where we stayed for 
a fortnight, and where it rained for the whole 
time. We only had one blanket, no canvas, and 
woke up in the morning sometimes in several 
inches of water. I would not tell you this only I 
see by the papers how well Tommy is treated." 



Our Discontented Army. 

The Hteadilj/'grotvinf/ dlHsat is faction of the Forces will prO" 
bably prove one of the most formidable difficulties in carrying 
out the Governments unreasonable policy. Volunteers insufficient 
numbers^ and properly qualified, are not forthcoming, and further 
temptations, evert beyond 5s. a day, will be necessary if they are to 
be obtained. As yet there is only an undercunrent of grumbling. 
The few following extracts tvill give some indication of the causes 
-of the unpopularity of the Army at the present time. — JET. J. O. 



C.I.Y.s not Coming Forward. 

{^Morning Leader, July 5, 1900,) 

Under the heading •* War Items " the Evening 
Standard announces that the City Imperial Volun- 
teers wanted for the front are not coming forward 
in so prompt a manner as had been anticipated. 
The writer also gives some reasons for this slack- 
ness which are both interesting and ingenious. 



I 



One corps, it seems, was asked for ten men, 
and three only were forthcoming, despite the fact 
that at least 100 were known to be willing to 
volunteer at the time of the formation of the 
C.I.V. Regiment, in addition to those who 
actually went out to South Africa. « « 4c 

There is nothing surprising in this coyness on 
the part of the C.I.V.s after the recent revela- 
tions. There is nothing very attractive in the 
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being " iiureed " by a half -con valescenl private. 
jolted in an ox waggon when halt dead, and left 
to lie like a. bale of goods on a Htation platform 
for nina hoore at a slcetch . • * • 

Nsgleoting oof Canadian Soldlerg. 

{nailu Telegraph, JiUy 35. 1900.) 
To learn tliat the splendid soldiers of our 
Canadian contingent in South Africa who were 
invalided home have been thrown friendless into 
the London streets after treatmeut in the military 
hofpitate is aufficient to send a thrill of bitter 
indignation through the country. Yet it is a fact 
that men whose magnificent conduct at Paarde- 
berg elicited the wnrmest praise from Lord 
Roberts have thHnkfully, in their loneliness and 
destitution, accepted the hosiiitality of the 
Soldiers' Homes ni Buciiingham Palace Road, 
near Victoria titation. Worse still, some four at 
least are known to have had to spend the night in 
the park. It is due entirely to the observation 
and watchfulness of Major-General the Hon. H. 
¥. Eaton, who, as Camp Commandant at Btsley, 
Kaw two or three poor fellows, still showing signs 
of the w'lunds and privations they hail endure<t, 
iboat the camp of the Canadian team, that 
inquiries have been made concerning them. 

TbcHe. to the number of thirty-three, are now 
in the two homes named, but there are still a large 
number who will be passed out of Shomcliffe 
«h>rtly under precisely similar circumstances. 

Cannot be Tempted to Stay. 

(The Hpeaker. July 2A, I9<Kl.) 

Compare the '-only too glad'' of Mr. Bryden 

with wliftt Mr. Shelley, a war correspondent just 

returned from t>outh Africa, has written in the 

Wralmiii'ter (laictle:— 

•• Out of the ■200,000 British soldiers now in 
SoQth Africa I opine that more than IIU per cent, 
will torn their backs on the country with the 
:Same desire — never to see it again. Indeed, it is 
sate to aftirm that the bulk iif those men will 
harbour (or many years such a loathing for the 
country as would almoet make the bribery of 
them iato silence a ilesirable speculation on the 

gtrt of any who may be interested in attracting 
ritisli settlers thither. ■ If I owned hell and 
South Africa,' said one private to another, ' I'd 
Jive in hell and rent South Africa.' " 

No More Soldiering. 

{Star, Augtisl 10. 1900.) 
A number of Canadian invalids from South 

Africa left Liverpool yesterday by the Parisian on 

'their return home. • * ■ 

They said that having eniierienced the life of a 

British soldier under British officers in a difficult 

campaign, they are resolved to stav at home and 

mind their own business in the (utnre 

They were resolved to lay the whole facts of 

Iheir case before the three Canadian Ministers 

who were also on board the Parisian. 

Canadian Soldiers and their Retom. 

{Daily TeUgraph, Aiiguat 10. 1900.) 

'■We have waited long and patiently; bat 

though as soldiers we have been accustomed to 

obey orders we caiujot mucli longer endure in 

^Jenee tvbat seema to us the injustice of keeping 



us ill a strange country, where we are of no use to 
anyone, and simply a burden to ourselves and 
everyone concerned," is an extract from a letter 
addressed to the editor of the Daily Telt'iraph 
from a private of the 1st Canadian contingent, 
anil dated front the Soldiers' Home in Bucking- 
ham Palace Road, and the gallant fellow says, 
further: '■ Will you say a word for us?" ■ • • 
For in and around London, and at ShomcliSe, 
there are just a hundred of the men who were in 
a post of honour at Paardeberg, where their 
splendid courage elicited the highest approbation 
from Lord Roberts, and who suffered tuth from 
wounds in action and from the epidemic of enterio 
engendered in that pestilential laager. • * ■ 

So far, however, no date has been fixed or even 
indicated, and the men express themselves strongly 
on the te<liuin and idleness of the life they ore 
living. They have seen most of the sights of the 
metropolis, and, with the exception of a very 
small number incapacitated for further military 
service, are now sound and strong in health. A 
considerable proportion of them are from farms 
or ranches, and they know how much they are 
uoeded to bear their part in harvesting operations 
and the necessary defences against winter's long 
campaign. Letters from friends and home are 
calling them, and they themselves feel that desire 
to be back in the land of their birtfa that comes after 
illness and hardship. • • • " This interminable 
delay in maddening, and far from what we ex- 
pected of Kngland." ■ * t The devoted loyalty 
of tlio Colonies has been the brightest feature of 
the whole war, and it seems as though the least 
j reci^uition that might have been ex]iecttd would 
I have been generous and broad-minded considera- 
; tion for the personal feelings of the men who 
I were wounded or stricken in fulfilling their duty 
towards the Queen and Rm )ire. 

I Captain Lambton on the War. 

I (Maaehtntfr Guardiai, Aiignst 30, 1900.) 

I Captain L^mbton was the prmcipal speaker at 
I Weymouth on Saturday night in support of the 
candidature of Captain Renton, who served under 
General Buller in South Africa. Captain Lamb- 
ton, having referred to the confirmation of the 
goo<l news from the East, gave it as his opinion 
that the trouble in China would not be at long 
durstion. Touching on South African matters 
Captain I^mbton severely criticised the Oovern- 
ment in not sending suitable guns to support the 
miUtary, and asked how was the country to 
account for thoir extraordinary optimism. Be 
contended that in leaving the diplomacy of Boutb 
Africa in Mr Chamberlain's hands there was from 
the first no chance of a peaceful settlement, even 
if Ur. Kroger wished it. The task which England 
I hod had to perform was greatly under- estimated, 
I and the weapons which were sent to South Africa 
were ridiculous toys as regarded range. Was the 
army to be grateful to the Government for send- 
ing such inferior weapons, and was that a reason 
why the present Administration should appeal to 
the country on a khaki basis ? The present party 
in power hail shown remarkable lock of fore«ight. 
They knew nothing, thought nothing, were always 
hoping for the best, and were never prepared for 
I the worst. Captain Lambton then dealt with the 
results end mistakes of the past live years. He 
' showed that expenditure and taxation had anor. 
mously increased, and. in speakint^ at Ui& C«ftEe. 
Contereneo \Ti«Vv\ia!ueW3 -Jas, ticvOT'" "^ ^'^'*'*x 

c»r«d Voaa lot ■eewjo ftiMi f^Wtw" ^'>'"*^- 
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LoBBoa by the TeomaitFy. 

{London Correspondent ofthf ManchesStr Guardian, 
December 18, 1000.) 
Ur. Duuglaa Hogg, the son of Mr. Quintin 
Hogg, founder ot the Polytechnic, iH in Sonth 
Africn with the Yeomanry. Writing home by the 
iMt mnil, he fiiya : " In three weeks we had ITi 
cMualties — ICI per cent, ot the Folnnm out. There 
are only (JO of ub left now in my own squadron 
out ot the 120 who came out. There seems very 
little chance of our getting home for a time, 
though there is a very strong teeliog throaghout 
the Yeomanry that the Wsir Office are hardly 
acting fairly iti keeping us. We enlisted to help 
them through a crisis; that crisis is over, and 
Hon they treat as as a permanent part of the 
army, just because we are cheap and they have 

Yeomen and the War, 

{To the Editor of the Weslminater Qmettf. 
Dicnnbn- W. 1900.) 

Sir, — I have just returned from South Africa 
where, for some months past, my fellow Yeomen 
have been, and are now. under the impresBion that 
a Bill has passed Parliament for paying them 5b. 
a day from April 1 laBt- v * v 

Thirdly, every Yeoman is a horaeman, and 
whereas every itound man is Ut for infantry work 
only a small percentage are capable of doing 
mounted work ; thus, I think you will admit, his 
value when mounted men ore required is some. 
what greater than the ordinary infantryman's. 
Fourthly, because all Colonial mounted corps 
doing similar work to the Yeomanry received Ss. 
a day. while we. the men from the mother. country, 
are only paid la. 2d. a day. 

All the Volunteers, C.I.V.s, Colonials, and 
many of the regulars have been sent home and are 
resting on the laurels of their work, while the 
Yeomanry are still in the field, doing perhaps the 
hardest work of the whole campaign, and cannot 
be Spared. Is there no deduction as to merit to 
be made for this ? t • « 

I can mention one company of Yeomanry where, 
out of llti men. 42 are dead ; and this ia only a 
tait average of the casualtiea in other companies. 
Of the 10.000 Yeomen who went to South Africa 
not 4,000 ore left in the field. • • * 

I enclose my card, in case any iutereated peraon 
would like further particulars, and remain, Sir, 
yonr obedient aervant. 

December 17. An Iupkrul Yeouan. 



Inoompetent Offloere, 

{Manchesler Guardian, Dec. SS. 1900.) 
3?he following is a copy of a. letter which waa 
received last week from a trooper in the Wiltshire 
Ytemacry : — 

•■WiNHEKO, Sth November, 1900. 
'' My Dear Mother. — I am afraid yon have been 
a long time without a letter, hut we have been cut 
off here for the last month, and are only just 
relieved. I'he branch railway op here from 
Smaldeel. on the main line. 28 milea off. has been 
htown up, the telegraph wires all cut. and Boers 
have been all round (almost right in the camp 
aODietinies) all the time. * . . 

" Wb are waiting, waiting, and hoping against 
iope to get oat of this boeineBS, but I see no proB- 
pect now of getting home before the early spring. 



The war has not progreaaed one iota amce Ist 
May in thia State; in fact, I think the position is 

■■ Never has England needed her Press correspon- 
dents more than now, yet ahe has not one in the 
country. They left for China. England saying 
the war was over, whereas it is not half over, nor 
likely to be Yon know simply nothing in Eng- 
land—the War Office Press censor manages that 
all right. 



yesterday for Bloemfontein, burning farms on the 
route, as they have been doing for aorae months; 
and oa aoon as they are gone a comfortable dia- 
tanoe. back come the Boera. cut the telegraph wires, 
blow up the railway, and pick off our poor 
Yeomanry, who are sent off aa patrols eight or ten 
milea from camp. • • • 

"I see one of the Colonial regiments has 
mutinied and refused togo on any longer, and have 
been iiiabanderi, which was all they wanted, of 
course. They were told they would not get llip 
medal, and both officers and men sent word in 
reply to Brabant that even if medals hod been 
given they would have been ashamed to wear 

■f"FBncy sending two or throe men on patrol tO' ^ 
a set place at a set time every day, and hundreds 
of Boers juat lying hidden waiting for you. I call 
it murder. Thousands of letters are going to 
England to the same effect as this, which must 
begin to disclose the rotiemtess of our army.- 
England will never get any volunteer who gela 
throagh this war to go out again and serve under 
such officers and staff. ) 1 think Conan Doyle, 
who did splendid work in the Bloemfontein 
hospLtiilg Bt the lime of the great eiit«ri(\epidemic, 
hits the nail on the head when he saya that if 
England, who has spent years teaching her men 
to keep atep, bad spent even minulea in teaching 
them how to use the rifle, the war would have 
been over long ago. 

■■This place ia unhealthy. Ten of ub have 
been sent down country to-day from the hospital, 
but I feel well and strong, though thishot weather 
tries nie. ■' (Signed) Job." 



Losses by the Teomanry. 

( War Corresjpondtnl, Daily Telegraph. 
Dec. 25, 1900.) 

It may sonnd ungeiierona to say so, but the- 
Yeomen could answer were they so inclined, 
" Thank you for nothing." Wages rolehigh in South 
Africa— very high — and commodities considered 
OS common necessaries in civil life cost much ere 
they appear on the mess tahlea or benches. 
Begulars have been sent home, certain Colonial 
mounted troops disbanded, and the big police 
force that ought to have been filled up and at 
work two months ago ia not yet completKi. « • • 

U ahonld take from three to sis months before 
the raw police, many of whom are altogether new 
to the country, will be of any great service aa 
gendamierie. Bo the Boer raiders and guErillaa 
and small comioandoea will have to be hunted by 
the Yeomanry. South Africa is a big country,, 
and diatanoea are immense, and the Yeomanry, 
though in reduced numbers, from sickneaa, 
wounds, and death, wiU have to hang on to oblige 
the War Office, and yet awhile cover its failures. 
The loss amon^ the Yeomanry Lus, owing u> the 
lenglb ot aersice ol ■man's cq'T.«. Ijean heavy. 
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OccoHionolly that has been due to reckless over- 
working of the men. 

At Biera, for example, a bodv of 120 odd were 
quartered in a mtst inhospitable swamp, where i 
even negroes decluied to stay. There, they, | 
amongst other Ihinge. were set to dig trenches. 
Between Uiat caube and bail water over fifty in a 
short time were under the doctors' orders. Aa 
there, it happened upon somewhat similar lines 
to Yeomen in Cape Colony, Orange Biver Colony, 
and the Transvaal Colony. Others have suffered 
by downright incessant mounting gaard, escorting 
convoys, and chasing Boer raiders. In the York- 
ahire and Bucks squadrons, or companies, less 
than SO per cent, are left lo appear on p&rade. 



Do the Pablio want Infbrmatlon ? 

(Liading AtticU. Star, Die 22. 1900.) 

\ But tbe truth is the last thing to be told in this 
war. Those who tell it are treated as traitors. 
Yesterday we commented on the singular temper 
which denoances proven facts as slanders, and 
accuses those who ^lahe known realities of 
shameless wickedness, h' To-day we have another 
example of this temper. On last Friday week 
the Morning Leader pablished a letter which one 
of the most prominent Liberals in the North of 
England, a gentleman of the highest reputo, bus 
received from his sun in the Yeomanry. Tbe 
letter contained an account of the discontent 
among some of the South African Colonial troops. 
To-day the War Ofhce issues a statement from 
Lord Kitohener which confirms the letter which 



about things as they are in South Africa. We 
tbink it is better to let tbe public at home know 
the truth, for, if tbe Oovemment were allowed to 
have tbeir way, abuses of tbe gravest kind would 
remain unknown and unchecked. One result of 
the exposure of the state of feeling which exists 
in tbe Army is the decision nf tbe War Office to 
pay the Yeomanry as much as the Colonials. We 
rauier fancy that the rank-and-file of the army do 
not object to the ventilation of their grievances, 
if thereby they secure better treatment. 



"Lest We Forget." 

{funch, June 13. 1900.) 

Whilst we are applauding tbe heroism of Tommy 
Atkins at the front, let us remember that tbe 
nsoal refnge for our wounded veterans is still the 
workhouse. — Daily Paper. 

Who are these marching, 'mid cheers of the 

Bronzed from the battlefield, gallant of mien. 
Smiling and pleased with the people's ovation 7 
They are the heroes who fight lor the Queen. 
Hip ! Hip I Hurray t 
Khaki for aye ! 
Cheer we our loudest for Khaki to-day! 

Who is this cripple, bent, ancient and hoary. 

In Poverty's sombre old miiform grey ? 

He's but a pauper — who cares for his story ? 

Just an Old soldier that's passing away. 

He's tost a limb. 

Eyes have grown dim — 

Isn't the workbaase a haven for him ? 



A Very Different Tone. 

{Morning Ltader, Dieember 20, 1900.) 
The City Imperial Volunteers, who were sent 
out amid scenes of the wildMt entbaaiasm, and 
welcomed home with adoring pnans, are almost 
cheap to-day in the estimation of the Unionist 
Press. The Evening Standard belittles all that 
lias been said about tboee who since their 
return have been unable to flud employment. It 
dismisses the matter as something which, " like 
other popular outorias," has been "greatly ex- 
aggerated." The unemployed volunteers are 
gaily described as " unattached heroes," and then 
comes the nnkindest cut of all : — 

(• It must be home in mind that while many 
mehibers of the corps were drawn from situations 
in offices and warebonees to which the; have 
mostly returned, a still greater number belonged 
to that elate who are disciples of the Micawber 
philosophy, and were waiting for something to 
torn up." J 

One wduders what would have been said of any 
Liberal paper which had ventured to deecribe a 
majority of the City Imperial Volunteers as 
■disciples of the Micawber philosophy "—a euph- 
emistic way of calling them loafers, ftnd almoat 



Stranded! 

(Tlie Sun, under Ur. Parker, 
December 21. 1900.) 

Some of the ei-lroopers of Roberts's and Kit- 
chener's Horse, who have been discharged " medi- 
cally unfit," called at the Sub office this morninfi. 

They are still without their pay, have no friends 
in Ijondon to wRom they can apply for temporary 
help, and, so far as the officials areconcerned.are 
being left to starve. 

What is being done? 

Mr, Broderick clearly indicated that he would 
iio ail he could to expedite matters for the men. 
But his silence causes them some fear that his 
efforts to Ret behind the red-tape and "proper 
forms " of tbe W.O. have been in vain. 

What are the men to do ? 

It has been suggested that they should be helped 
by the Discharged Soldiers' Aid Society. That 
seems a reasonable suggestion. All of them have 
money due, some of them £40 or £50. What 
they want is a loan until they can get a settle- 



Many of the C.I.V.s are still oat of employ- 
To them Christmas will be bat a dull time, 
without work or money, 

A correspondent suggests that the regimental 
authorities, knowing that each man will be paid 
tbe Government gratuity of at least £5, should 
advance them a portion of that sum to see them 
through the holiday. 

It has also been suggested that we should appeal 
for public subscriptions. We should have been 
happy to do so. but from consultation with cc~' — 



/ 



I of the men we are convvnced «ac\v«,-»: 

I Bui w\wi wvW oSet ^otV OT'Oo^^ewl'aa^ 
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Broken in the Wars. 

{Manchester City News^ September i, 1900,) 

A London correspondent writes : Men " broken 
in the wars ** are very conspicuoas in the streets 
jnst now. The *' gentleman in khaki" who went 
away in such high spirits, and amidst such im- 
posing scenes of enthusiasm, to fight for his 
Queen and country, has returned with a painful 
limp or mutilated arm, or a frame shattered by 
fever, and he walks slowly about the town with 
his friends, challenging nothing more than passing 
notice from those who acclaimed him so violently 
when he went away strong and well. The khaki 
seems to have somewhat lost its inspiring novelty 
for the multitude. 

Destitute Teoman. 

(Daily Telegraph, January 15. 1900.) 

At Shrewsbury, a member of the Imperial 
Yeomanry, who had been invalided from South 
Africa, and since discharged as unfiii for further 
service, was compelled yesterday through absolute 
destitution to apply to the Shrewsbury Guardians 
for rehef for himself and family. He had been 
attached to the Staffordshire Company Imperial 
Yeomanry, and was now unable to continue his 
former civil employment through injuries received 
during the war. He was granted 58. a week. 



A Bitter Cry. 

(Punch, June 13, 1900.) 

*'The leader of the Liberal Party in North 
Walsham has proposed that the peace celebration 
should take the form of a house-to-house collection 
for the Indian Famine." — Westminster Gazette. 

Britannia loquitur : 

While their paean sings the Nation, 

Like a million chanticleers, 
While their joyous jubilation 
Fills the spheres ; 

While ma>d victory is flinging 
High her cap and gaily singing. 
Hark ! what cry is this that's ringing 
In my ears? 

O'er the waste of many waters, 
Over leagues of land and sea, 
Do my dusky sons and daughters^ 
Call to mo. 

While the flags are gaily flying. 
Hark ! I hear my children crying 
" Mother ! help us ! W^e are dying. 
Dost thou see ? " 



Other references to the discontent of the troops will be found in extracts 

under heading, " Loss of Life/' pages 104-8. 
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The Settlement After the War. 

The following quotation is from Lecky's History of England in the 18th Century, 
vol. iv., p. 400, where he deals with the struggle for American Independence : — 

It was gradually becoming evident to intelligent observers that the war was not 
likely to be determined by m^re bird lighting. In the first stages a deoisivQ English 
victory might more than once have concluded it ; but it was plain that, if the 
American people, or any very large proportion of them, persevered, no military 
expeditions could subdue theiu. In no country in tlie world was it more easy to 
avoid a decisive action, and the whole texture a id organisation of Colonial life hung 
so loosely together that the capiure of no single point was likely to be of vital 
importance. 

In the course of the war every impirtant town —Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Newport, Savannah, Charleston -- fell into the hands of the British, but the 
struggle still continued. A Rebel Convention governed a part of the State of New 
York at the very time when the c vpital and the surrounding country were in the 
undisputed possession of the King's army ; and whole districts submitted without a 
struijgle whenever the troops appeared, and cast off their allegiance the moment they 
had gone. To occupy and maintain in permanent subjection a country so vast, so 
difficult, and so sparsely populated, to support a gre vt army in the midst of such a 
country, and 8,000 miles from England, if the people were really hostile, was 
absolutely and evidently impossible, and the attempt could not long be made with- 
out a ruinous expense. 

The above extract, and the present condition of the South African campaign, 
might well form a ground for doubting if we can carry out the policy of annexation. 
The numbers opposed to each other now, however, are far more disproportionate than in 
the case of our North American colonies, as the whole Boer population, two years ago 
even, barely equalled that of the town of Leicester. The immense number of our people^ 
and the money at our command must, ultimately, enable us to be victorious on one 
condition, i.e., that the supply of volunteers does not fail. The Government have found it 
necessary to raise their pay from the customary Is. to 5s. and upwards per day, and 
rather than let their policy be defeated, they may, if necessary, go on augmenting these 
baits, and so gain sufficient material to wear down the enemy; for, as Swift said, •* Ten 
men well armed are more than a match for one man in a shirt." 

Presuming that the subjugation .of the Boers can and will be effected, we shall 
have to decide on the conditions to be imposed on them. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, in the House of Commons, February 19th, said : — • 

* * * If he were a Boer fighting in the field— and he frankly confessed that if he 
were a Boer he hoped he should be fighting in the field — ;loud cheers) — he should 
not allow himself to be taken in by any message of sympathy, even if it were signed 
by a hundred hon. members. (Laughter and cheers.) * * * 

In regard to the immediate necessities of the situation, there was a pretty 
general consensus of opinion th it it ou^ht to be made easy and honourable for the 
Boers to surrender, and painful and perilous for them to continue fighting. * * * 

If there were those who desired war from its excitements or from lust of con- 
quest, he thought they had had enough. (Ironical cheers.) If, as Mr. Labouchere 
suggested, persons had agiti-ted for war in the hope of increasing the value of their 
mining properties, they knew now they had made an uncommonly bad bargain. 
(Laughter and renewed cheers.) 
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We like to believe that it is one of our national traits to treat a defeated enemy 
^ith consideration, and to endeavour by such aotion to soften and allay the heightened 
feelings of resentment and revenge which war necessarily creates. Far-sighted people 
long ago recognised the value of this method ; but, unfortunately, we are not all far- 
sighted, nor do we all learn, even by experience, and theirefore there is a fear that a 
harsh line of conduct may be pursued, and instead of trying to undo, by conciliatory 
methods, the mischief created by strife, we may content ourselves with holding 
down our new- won subjects by sheer coercion. 

We ourselves are surely about the last people to settle down quietly under 
like conditions, and seeing the extraordinary sentiment for their flag and free govern- 
ment which the Boers manifest, it must be evident that there is no prospect of 
permanent peace on such terms. 

Better Try Conciliation. 

Sentiment carries people a long way, and we have only to consider the many 
evidences of it in our own history, with our Scotch, Irish, and Welsh elements, to 
satisfy ourselves of its importance. It is common to every nation, and it seems 
almost superfluous to give instances ; but as the case of the United States 120 years ago 
is somewhat analogous to that of the Boers, it may be worth while to quote from one 
of the eloquent addresses of Patrick Henry, who, history tells us, was '' distinguished 
for moral courage.'* 

Sir, we are not weak if we make a proper use of those means which the God of 
Nature hath placed in our power. Three millions of people, armed in the holy cause 
of liberty, and in such a country as this which we possess, are invincible by any 
force which our enemy can send against us. Besides, sir, we shall not flght our 
battles alone. There is a just God, who presides over the destinies of nations, and 
who will raise up friends to fight our battles for us. The battle is not to the strong 
alone : it is to the vigilant, the active, the brave. Besides, we have no election. If 
we were base enough to desire it, it is now too late to retire from the contest. There 
is no retreat but in submission and slavery. Our chains are forged. Their clanking 
may be heard on the plains of Boston. The war is inevitable — and let it come I I 
repeat it, sir, let it come I • • • I know not what course others may take ; but 
as for me, give me liberty, or give me death 1 

The reader well knows that by our perverse line of conduct at that time we lost 

the brightest gem of the Crown of Great Britain, and although it is dangerous to 

prophesy, there is probably little risk in saying that if the policy indicated by the 

Government is carried out to its bitter end, it will ultimately result in our losing, not 

only the two Bepublics which we seek to annex, but our present adjoining Colonies 

as well. 

Canadian Premier and Government by Consent. 

(WestmiMter Gazette, Jan. 10, 1901.) 

Speaking at Toronto on Tuesday night. Sir W. Laurier, the Premier, in respond- 
ing to the toast of Canada and the Empire, said : — 

'* Not the least among the changes of the century which has just closed has been 
the revolution in the relations between Great Britain and her Colonies. The result 
of the present system has been to lead us to thoughts of closer union than ever 
before. Canada, while still a colony, is practically an independent nation. While no 
one supposes," continued Sir W. Laurier, " that the present relations with Great 
Britain are to last, they are satisfactory at the present day. When, in course of the 
future, new problems should arise, we should face them and solve them on the strictest 
Ji'nes of Canadian nationality and British citizenship." — Reutcr. 
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Much might be said of the changed feeling in South Africa of to-day from that 
which animated the people four years ago, and to which Sir A. Milner bore eloquent 
testimony (see Extract, page 176), when Briton and Dutchman vied with each other in 
honouring Her Majesty's Jubilee, and won a unique place amongst our Colonies by 
creating an annual charge of £30,000 on their Budget in support of the expenses of our 
navy. 

The poison that later on was so extensively and skilfully injected, under the 
guidance and management of an unscrupulous band of financiers, had not then been 
suspected. Cape Colony and, to a less extent, Natal are bound to be affected by the 
bitterness created by this deplorable war; and the length of time it will take to 
wear it away (if such a happier state of things be ultimately accomplished) must 
depend on the terms imposed on the adjoining Republics with which they are so 
intimately allied. 

Is the Game worth the Candle? 

Let us for a moment be deaf to questions of sentiment, and of right and wrong, 
and simply ask ourselves if aggressive wars pay, and whether it is necessary to keep 
adding to our territory so as to provide markets for our commerce and room for our 
increasing population ? If we had not already so many millions of square miles of 
undeveloped fine country in Australasia, Canada, Africa, and elsewhere, there would be 
better ground for this commonly advanced argument. The world, with the exception 
of Africa, was fairly well partitioned out and appropriated over twenty years ago, 
when the scramble for the balance of that continent set in. 

Most of our recent acquisitions entail an annual heavy loss — (Cyprus and Uganda, 
for instance) — which may continue to all time, nor are we alone in this experience, for 
Prance, Germany, Italy, and Portugal are all suffering in like manner, if in varying 
degree. When the total cost and waste of the present lamentable war is considered, 
and set against the value of the territory gained, which is only habitable in parts, and 
the fact that goldmines have only a brief life is remembered, it is not difficult to see 
that this last enterprise may easily prove a great financial failure. But, if the enemies 
it has reared up around us, and the loss of valuable labour, and expense of additional 
armaments it will involve are put in the balance, the foolishness and unbusiness-like 
character of the undertaking are painfully manifest to the meanest understanding. 

Some Particulars of the Goldmines. 

The following information is a brief and imperfect summary of pages 257 to 278 
of **The War in South Africa," by J. A. Hobson :— 

The various goldfields now being worked, and the other known reefs which have 
been examined by celebrated mining experts, are calculated to yield a total of 
£750,000,000. In 1887 the production only amounted to £81,022. In 1898 it had risen 
to £15,141,376. This rapid growth of output may continue until £30,000,000 per 
annum is reached, when the same rate of production for 20 to 25 years will exhaust 
the paying ore. 

In 1898 slightly over 90,000 Kaflfirs were employed. The able American 
engineer, Mr. W. Hall, thinks the number of workers may possibly increase to 30,000 
whites and 250,000 Kaffirs, and in that case the gold will be worked out in 20 years. 

In the early part of 1899 the white labonxeta nwinb^tfe^^ A'^^> ^^^ ^ct^Ns^ *v^^ 
proportion ot one white to 10 Kafl&rs, and ii theKaf^ i^xox^a c^i^^Wva oWiCvs^^'ws^sife^ 
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to fill the places of white workmen in all minor positions, he will supplant the 
European for economy's sake. Coal exists in paying seams, and copper and iron 
may be found in remunerative quantity, but it remains to be proved. 

The white labourers in the mines are mainly British, but the shopkeeping, 
catering, and general trades are in the hands of foreigners. 

Men will not stop and bring up families and make South Africa a home, and the 
goldmines being exhausted, the country will revert to the Dutch. 

Taxation on the Necessaries of Life. 

The following table shows the comparative taxation of chief necessities of life in 
the South African Hepublic and Cape Colony. The otherwise free list of the former 
is qualified by an ofl valorem duty of 7i per cent., while a similar duty of 3 per cent, 
must be added to the Cape Colony import duties. The result of this comparison Is 
to show a far more liberal tariff in the South African Republic than in Cape Colony. 

Cape Colony. S- A. R. 

£ 8. d. £ 8. d. 

Tea, 100 lbs 2 10 ... 5 

Chicory , 1 00 lbs 16 8 ... 7 6 

ButU^r, per lb 8 ... J 

Cattle for Slaughter (each) 1 10 ... Free 

Sheep and goats, ditto 5 ... Free 

Meats (preserved in any form, including ham, bacon, 

beef, and mutton), per lb 2 ... Free 

Meats (tinned and potted), per lb 2 ... Free 

Meat (frozen), per lb 2 ... Free 

Vegetables (preserved), per lb 'J ... Free 

Lard, per lb 2 ... Free 

Cofiee beans, raw, 100 lbs 6 3 ... Free 

Coffee beans, roasted, 100 lbs 16 8 ... Free 

Cheese, per lb 3 ... Free 

Kaffir corn, 100 lbs 2 ... Free 

Wheat, 100 lbs 2 ... Free 

Mealies, 100 lbs 2 ... Free 

Mealie meal, 100 lbs 4 6 ... Free 

Meal, wheaten, 100 lbs 4 6 ... Free 

Flour, 100 lbs 4 6 ... Free 



History Warns Us Against Coercion. 

Is the holding of white people in subjection ever a commercial success? We 
tried it in France a long time ago, we attempted it in the United States 120 years ago, 
and both proved dead failures. The history of Spain's tenure of Holland, of Austria in 
Northern Italy, of Russia in Poland, of Turkey in Bulgaria, Servia, &c. — and, above all, 
of France under Napoleon, when that unscrupulous but indomitable warrior subdued a 
large part of Europe — all read us the same lesson of failure. The case of Germany in 
Alsace and Lorraine does not disprove the argument, because those acquisitions are 
still a very doubtful source of strength to the conqueror, and they have been the subject 
of claim by both France and Germany for centuries back, and are now the main cause 
of the enormous and ruinous armies which both nations maintain. 

In the same sense let us enquire if "Trade follows the sword," as we are assured 
it does by those who are responsible for having drawn it, and who consequently must 
discover some sort of plausible excuse for so doing. The word flag is generally 
substituted for sword in this sense as being less likely to shock a sensitive and 
conscientious mind. The negative answer given to the former question seems to 
serve sufficiently for this one, as far as white people are concerned, and with reference 
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to coloured people, in most cases, it appears that no trade is required because the 
inhabitants cannot or will not exist under white government, as is seen in the rapid 
decline of the aborigines in North America, Australia, New Zealand, &c. 

Whereas, if we watch the official returns of commerce, we see that with those 
countries where our military power is not at work, whether the people be white or 
coloured, our trade in almost every instance shows rapid expansion. 

(Manchester Guardian, Nov, 29, 1900.) 

Mr. Zangwill is becoming not only an amusing and acceptable but a really 
informing after-dinner speaker. He proposed the toast of the day at the Article 
Club luncheon this afternoon, and though he wore the cap and bells he spoke a 
serious philosophy. Literary men were supposed to share with dukes any know- 
ledge of business, though denied the consolation of American heiresses. Yet even a 
peer, Lord Eosebery, ** who is almost duke and very nearly a man of letters," points 
out that the silent campaigns of commerce are as decisive as battlefields. ** When I 
read that since we conquered Egypt and the Soudan our exports to those places have 
gone down by half and that Germany and America are already preparing to munch 
the chestnuts we have pulled out of the fire in South Africa, I suspect that life is not 
all blood and khaki.*' • » • Our wars were won not upon the playing fields of 
Eton, but in the factories of Manchester, the mines of Newcastle, and the shipyards 
of the Clyde. 

(The Morniiuj Leader, Aug. 11, 1900, quoting from the Midland Free Press.) 

In the five years endin^^ with 1899 we took from our colonies and possessions an 
average of 98 millions worth of goods per year, as against 89 millions worth per year 
in the five years ending with 1890. In the five years ending with 1899 we sent 
British goods to our colonics and possessions to the value of £'81 ,206,704, as com- 
pared to an annual average of £81,186,508 in the five years ending with 1890. That 
is to say : in the ten years we increased our purchases from them to the extent of 
nine millions a year, while they increased their purchases fro!n us by a paltry 
£2<>,000 a year, not because they did not need the goods, but because they bought 
them from other countries. British colonies and possessions are importing goods to 
the value of 13 millions a year more than they did ten years ago, but not from us. 
They import 223 millions worth a year, but only 81 millions worth from us. 

Let Us Try and Tempt the Enemy to Surrender. 

** The love of justice is one of the rarest among all 
good qualities, * * * J should almost dare to say 
there are fit^e generous men for one just one. *' 

— IF. E. Gladstone, 

At certain periods during the last nine montbs I have sketched out, for my own 
satisfaction, terms which we might well concede, and which, at those favourable 
moments, might have been accepted with something approaching general accord and 
even gratitude. Lord Roberts' entry into Pretoria was a signal instance of a great 
opportunity missed. We might have posed as the successful but merciful conqueror. 
General Buller's armistice and negotiations with General Botha was another lost chance. 

Since the date of these events our farm burning and women and children herding 
policies have so embittered the enemy, and rendered their commanders and burghers so 
desperate, that it seems useless to offer anything that does not approach Independence. 

Our Government stands by its ** not a shred of independence,*' and very near 
to its ** unconditional surrender " terms, so that unless the people, through pressure on 
their Parliamentary representatives, are going to take the settlement out ol tA\^ Vj^'Sis^^ 
of the Government, we remain at a deadlock. It \% to \i^ \io^^ y>c\»X» "Ocv^ ^WLQk\:vsic^^'s{e. <:X 
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the situation will be quickly realised, and that the great mass of voters will give more 
attention to solving the problem than has hitherto been shown. 

I am quite persuaded that annexation pure and simple will produce nothing but 
misery and unrest, and prove to be a complete failure on the first opportunity that 
offers a fair chance of throwing it off. If we do not tempt the enemy to submit, and 
for the sake of at once securing the blessings of peace accept an acknowledgment of our 
control, which must be as light as is well possible, we shall live to rue our stubbornness. 
And some such action provides the best prospect of smoothing away, in a reasonable 
time, the horrible feeling of suppressed hate and animosity which, we have reason to 
know, rankles in the breasts of our enemies, and is directed solely against the repre- 
sentatives of our Civil Government, as the consideration and sympathy shown for our 
wounded soldiers amply testifies. 

It would also, which is very important, help to rehabilitate us in the eyes of the 
whole civilised world. There is perhaps only a minority at the present moment 
prepared to listen to such suggestions, but we know how minorities grow into majorities, 
as the recent Dreyfus ** affaire " in France proved. There, [where the army is almost 
worshipped, the people, very few at first, slowly began to recognise that a wrong was 
being perpetrated, and they heroically rose to the occasion and stopped it. We, along 
with the other nations, did not stint our acknowledgments of such conduct ; then why 
not brace ourselves up to the necessary effort and show that we are able to make 
similar sacrifices of false pride, and have the moral courage to act up to a high standard 
of justice t 

The Bogey of ** Injury to our Prestige." 

To ask a rampant Jingo why this should not be done is a mere waste of time — 
argument avails not with such people. But there is in this country a large body of 
conscientious persons whose minds are far from easy as to the policy we are following, 
and who would not be sorry to see it changed, though they fear to help in changing it, 
because they have heard so much of bur Prestige being injured, and of our Colonies 
liable to be filched from us if we did not keep our ** mightiness " in constant evidence. 
The Governments prestige would certainly be injured, but any risk 
for ourselves or Colonies is out of the question. Having seen the immense effort 
required to subdue two small populations, together numbering less than 200,000, 
notwithstanding our command of the sea, telegraphs, and ports, how can we, in the 
name of common sense, imagine Australasia being attacked with any but the most fatal 
result to the assailant ? Did we not test it ourselves against the United States when 
their population was only three millions ? Canada must always run a risk, and any 
amount of prestige on our part will not avert it. If we, or she, quarrelled with the 
Americans, they would probably decide to annex her, and when there are no seas 
between armies, the case is entirely different. Five millions cannot stand against 
seventy-five millions, and if we were to send three hundred thousand soldiers to assist — 
supposing they could land — ^it would be of no avail. With a population of thirty-two 
millions the United States, during their civil war, placed three millions of men in 
the field. Our security from that danger is not wilfully to risk it. We have escaped 
twice; once hy paying the Alabama indemnity, and again by accepting their demand 
for arbitration in the settlement of the Venezuela bouudaiT^. 
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The Amerioans, unhappily, have also succambed to the temptation to adopt 
Imperial Policy, and have already suffered severely from its effects ; for, having performed 
a creditable action in relieving the much-abused Philippines from long-continued mis-rule, 
they thought to try annexation and, now, after nearly three years' fighting, find 
themselves in a most unenviable position ; and one of which a considerable percentage 
of the population is heartily ashamed; amongst others, Ex-Presidents Cleveland and 
Harrison, who condemn both the Philippine and South African wars. 

What is the Commercial Aspect? 

Recent news shows us that an extremely bitter feeling has been created in Gape 
Colony, and in a lesser degree in Natal, by the report of Lord Salisbury's declaration, 
that " not a shred of Independence " will be left to the two Republics. It is contrasted 
with the '' seeking no goldQelds nor territory " speech, and is quoted as a further proof 
of the perfidy of the English Government. Both the English and Dutch parties feel 
their loyalty unduly strained, as they have been accustomed to point to that speech 
ever since its delivery, one month after the commencement of the war, as a clear 
indication of the high probity that influenced the Government's action. Add to this the 
permanent pressure of 50,000 to 100,000 of our soldiers garrisoning and patrolling the 
country, from Simon's Bay to the far off northern boundary of the Transvaal (a space 
equivalent to that of eight Englands), with a proportionate levy of their expenses, and 
it is easy to realise the resentment which must ensue. 

Private correspondents are daily reporting the lamentable condition of ordinary 
society, where men who have been in friendly intercourse for years can hardly bring 
themselves to shake hands. Some describe it as ''hell on earth." Can we reasonably 
expect any of this large majority of the Dutch Colonists, and any of the people of 
the two Republics, to buy a yard of our cloth, or a scrap of our machinery that can 
be got on anything like the same terms from a German, a Frenchman, or an American, 
whom they feel to be in full sympathy with them ? In private life, if we have a mere 
difference with a tradesman, do we not search all the shops in the towo, or go beyond 
it, rather than buy his goods ? 

Soldier Settlers in the Conquered (?) Republics. 

There are proposals to locate some thirty thousand of the Volunteers and time- 
expired men throughout the farming districts of the Republics. These are mostly young 
unmarried men, many of them never having had a training or serious occupation of any 
kind. Farming, to be remunerative, requires knowledge, capacity, and industry. What 
would be the probability of success if these young fellows were placed on well-stocked 
farms at home? Who would take shares in such a speculation? What, then, would 
be their chances if they were sprinkled over South Africa, amongst hostile neighbours 
who spoke a different language, and who looked upon them as so many spies? The 
money for stock, plant, &c., we could provide ; but as we draw the line at confiscation, 
the new farmers would have to carve out their own properties from such parts as are 
not already taken up. 

Attempts to plant settlers in South Africa have been made since as far baak o^^ 
1820, as was well shown in an article in t\ie ContemporaT'ij "Rcxaawj, <:^.^QJ^^^a^^^^^^^^S^> 
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but in only one instance, the founding of a German colony, was there any approach to 
success. 

The experiment of planting soldiers on the soil was tried after Warren's expedi- 
tion into Bechuanaland in 1885, and was a dismal failure. Those who received grants 
of land soon sold them to speculators and drifted into the towns, swelling the population 
of '* mean whites," w^hich furnishes one of the most serious problems for South Afrca. 

South African farming does not attract Britishers to the same extent as that of 
Australia, New Zealand, or Canada ; and of those who have gone there, many relinquish 
their nationality and attach themselves to that of the people with whom they have cast 
in their lot, and go to swell the numbers of our enemies. Mr. John Burns, M.P., 
believes that the soldiers will return to us as Boer sympathisers, or, to use the common 
expression," pro-Boers." 

From any point of view. Moral, Political, or Commercial, the policy of Conciliatum 
is the only one which bears investigation. 
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The followinif speeches are given in the order of their 
delivery :— 



Mr. Gladstone before Hajuba. 

(From *• Arbitration and War^) 

It was in April, 1880, that Mr. Gladstone made 
his famous criticism of the annexation : * ' More- 
over, I would say this, that if these acquisitions 
^Cyprus and the Transvaal) were as valuable as 
they are valueless, I would repudiate them, 
because they are obtained by means dishonourable 
to the character of our country." These words 
were spoken ten mouths before the disaster of 
Majuba Hill, and afford an honest appreciation of 
the situation, uninfluenced by the political condi- 
tions that afterwards served to complicate the 
issue. 



Mr. Asquith at Dundee, Dot. 0, 1800. 

V* I dissociate myself entirely from those, if such 
y there be, who hail this war, this deplorable, this 

lamentable war, as a means to an ulterior end, the 
subordination of the Boers and the annexation of 
the Dutch Republics. Such an intention has been 
^emphatically and repeatedly repudiated by Her 
Majesty's Government.') It finds no place, as far 
as I know, in the programme or policy of any 
responsible ^xjlitician in this country. To adopt 
it, to coquet with it, to connive at it, would be to 
justify a hundredfold the charges of pharisaism 
And hypocrisy which are being freely levelled 
against us at this moment by the critics — not 
always well informed or well disposed — of the 
Continental Press." 



Mr. Courtney at Liskeard. 

{January 23, 1900.) 

■•* If we could get that demonstration of military 
power which was now the first necessity of peace, 
if we could get the forts demolished and the 
Armaments of the Boers reduced to the natural 
scale, with a repetition of the offer of the five 
years' franchise, it would be wise in us not to 
Attempt to upset the existing political inde- 
pendence of the States, but to let them recover 
their position. We must either grant inde- 
pendence with these limitations, and perhaps the 
re-arrangement of the frontier to make a separate 
province out of the portion of the country in- 
habited by the Uitlanders, or we must face the 
experiment of keeping these people down by 
force — a system which England would never 
endure." 



Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 

British House of Commons, February 5, 1900. 

(Liberal Magazine.) 

'• Provided that our territories are free and our 
military superiority asserted, what matters it 
At what time or at what place a settlement is 
Arrived at? What does matter is the nature of 
Ibe aettlement. Mid, as regards the objects to be 



kept in view in that settlement tliey could not be 
better laid down than they were by my right hon. 
friend the member for East Fife, who classed 
them under four heads. He said that the settle- 
ment must be a permanent and not a patched-up 
settlement. He said, and I agree, that it must 
effectually guard against any armed invasion or 
quarrel of this kind. He said it must provide for 
[K)litical equality, and he said, lastly, that it must 
guard against racial ascendancy. I do not know 
four heads that could better express a wise policy 
io^this matter. 

( ♦* But, after all, what can sound diplomacy, 
what can generous and equitable considerations 
do in face of the bitter feelings and memories 
which will be left behind after this war is over? 
The Colonial Secretary, the other day, said he 
thought that, after this particular war, there 
would be no bitter memories and no bitter feel- 
ings. But a few years ago he spoke of the 
enmities which a war would excite, and which it 
would take generations to extinguisliy I fear that 
his earlier forecast was more tru8twm*thy than his 
later one. The large-hearted British people 
will be ready to do all that forms, arrangements, 
and settlements and constitutions can do to bring 
the mixed races together, but the efficacy of all 
these must depend upon the spirit in which they 
ore framed and administered. ' 



\ 



Mr. F. C. Selous, the Celebrated 
English Sportsman. 

(From Th€ Speaker.) 

** 1 have been asked by the editors to state my 
views as to the form of settlement which would be 
most likely to bring lasting peace to South Africa 
at the conclusion of the present war. * « * 

** Now the entire Dutch Africander population of 
South Africa believes that in this war England is 
in the wrong. The Dutch of the Cape Colony 
certainly never had any wish to exchange the 
government of the Quetn for that of Pretoria, 
whose shortcomings they fully recognised, but the 
Jameson Raid turned them against the Johannes- 
burg Uiilanders, and excited their race sympathy 
for their compatriots across the Vaal. * * * 

*' Then came the abortive Bloemfontein Con- 
ference, and the subsequent negotiations, which, 
it is firmly believed by the Dutch in South Africa 
— as, indeed, by all nationalities on the Continent 
of Europe, from Sweden to Spain — were never 
intended to have a peaceful conclusion, unless the 
Transvaal Government were prepared to grant 
whatever terms Mr. Chamberlain chose to ask. 
The despatch of Colonel Baden-Powell to Bule- 
wayo last August, in order, as it was officially, 
though untruthfully announced, that he might 
organise a force there in case of trouble with the 
Matabele ; the active recruiting for this force all 
over South Africa, it being perlecU'^ ^i^U. \sax^«t- 
stood \A\a.\i V\ie^!& xecx\i\\»'a N««t^ \ievTi% «s^vaJwB^ \sst 
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beleland ; the despatch of 15,000 troops to Natal 
from India; and finally the mohilisation of an 
army corps in England, and the calling out of the 
Reserves, again justified in the eyes of the Cape 
Dutch the action of the Orange Free State in 
throwing in its lot with its sister Republic, and of 
the combined Republics in issuing their ultimatum, 
invading British territory, and seizing various 
strategic points rather than waiting till, the 
British forces having encompassed them round 
about, Mr. Chamberlain felt himself ready to 
formulate his own ultimatum. * 4e ^k 

In 1848 Sir Harry Smith defeated at the battle 
of Boomplaats the full strength of the emigrant 
Boers who left the Cape Colony in 1836, with a 
force of 800 British soldiers and a regiment of 
Hottentots. Only 52 years have gone by since 
then, but to-day we find the descendants of these 
same emigrant Boers forming the main strength 
of an army which is holding at bay over 100,000 
[now 235, 000. —H. J. O. ] British troops. In 
view of this most significant pieC'e of history, and the 
fact that the majority of Her Majesty's subjects 
in the Cape Colony are not British, but people of 
the same hardy and prolific race as the Boers of 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, I can- 
not but believe that, if in the settlement of South 
African affairs at the conclusion of the present 
unhappy war a policy should be pursued which, 
whilst despising Dutch Africander sentiment, 
hopes to retain British paramountcy for ever in 
South Africa by the aid of British troops, such a 
policy must necessarily be predestined to failure. 



The Advantages of Clemenoy. 

(Manchester Ouardian^ April 2, 1900.) 

Mr. Winston Churchill telegraphs to the Morn- 
ing Post another earnest appeal for the lenient 
treatment of the disaffected Dutch colonists, in 
the course of which he says : •' Lord Dundonald 
and Colonel Thorneycroft, both of whom are 
closely acquainted with the local conditions, have 
pointed out to me the military advantages which 
would follow a proclamation encouraging rebels 
and waverers to desert from the enemy's army. 
Colonel Sandbach, head of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, favours the making of a definite pronounce- 
ment showing the rebels the advantages of volun- 
tary surrender. Moreover, I have reason to 
believe that Greneral Buller does not desire to treat 
them severely, and that he considers pecuniary 
punishment the most convenient form. 

"It is strange that the soldiers in the field 
should hold more tolerant views than prevail at 
home. However, it is not perhaps the first time 
that victorious gladiators have been surprised to 
see the thumbs turned down in the Imperial box. 
I am more than ever convinced of the importance 
of showing great generosity to submitting rebels, | 
and surely the advantages of differentiating the | 
treatment of the various classes must be admitted. 
The Natal Ministers are anxious that every re- 
turning rebel against whom there is a case shall 
be tried, and if convicted sentenced to some 
punishment, which they do not desire should be 
necessarily severe. They are not in a vindictive 
mood, nor do they want anyone hanged, but they 
do not consider that the rebellion can be allowed 
to pass sub silentio. 

" I must earnestly protest against this spirit of 

revenge, which, though it may not animate the 

Ministers themselves, agitates the colony, and 

may eventually, unless Imperial influence be 

exerted, carry all before it. Beware of driving 



men to desperation ; even a cornered rat is 
dangerous. We desire a speedy peace, and the 
last thing we want is that this war should enter 
on a guerilla phase. Those who demand * an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth * should ask 
themselves whether such barren spoils are worth 
five years' bloody partisan warfare." 



Lord Kimberley on the War. 

(Eighty Club Dinner, April 3, 1900.) 

'* * * * When the war is over we shall apply 
in the settlement those principles of free Colonial 
government which have led to the contentment 
generally of our colonies throughout the Empire, 
and we must be inspired by no spirit of revenge, 
and never forjget that after the war Dutchmen and 
Englishmen in South Africa have to live side by 
side. What is the nature of the war ? It is more 
or less—and that makes it the more grievous — & 
civil war, and being a civil war to a certain extent, 
you must bear that always in mind, and deal with 
it on that principle. You have an example of one 
of the greatest, perhaps the greatest, that ever 
took place in the world, in the Civil War of the 
United States of America. There you see, after 
a war of the bitterest and most determined kind, 
after enormous loss of men and expenditure of 
money, you see our kinsmen in the United States 
wisely laying aside a policy of revenge, and wisely 
readmitting to all the principles of American 
citizenship those States with which they had so 
desperately fought year after year. What is the 
result? The United States are as peaceful, 
united, and strong as ever they were. 

•'We have another instance in our own Empire, 
and a most remarkable one — that is Canada. I 
can remember when Canada was seething with 
discontent. There was fighting, and fighting 
between the descendants of the two nations less 
nearly akin than the Dutch and the English— the 
descendants of two nations between whom there 
had been more war, perhaps, than between any 
other two nations in the world — ourselves and our 
gallant neighbours the French. Yet, after the 
insurrection was over, you treated that colony in 
such a manner that now you see that both sectiona^ 
there, French and English, are joined together in 
loyalty to this country and in carrying on govern- 
ment under the freest principles that prevail in 
any part of the Empire." 



The Future Settlement in South 

Africa. 

SPEECH OF MR. BRTCE, M.P. 
(MdncJiester Guardian^ April 6, 1900,) 

At a meeting of members and associates and 
delegates from provincial branches of the South 
Africa Conciliation Committee, held at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, 

Mr, BrycCf M,P»f said though he was- 
not a member of their Committee it was not 
from any want of sympathy with its object, and 
what he had to say, he was sure, would not be 
out of accord with the feelings which animated 
the Committee. * * * 

He congratulated them on not being afraid of being 
in a minority. Minorities were very often right, and 
not least so in the case of wars. There had been 
three striking instances in our history — the war 
with the American colonies in the last century, 
when a small minority maintained the struggle 
against t\ie po^xxVwciV.^ ol \^vqX \i<el"wi\c)i\sA '^^jt \^Sx»f 
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Crimean war, when Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden 
stood almost alone in their protest, and when, 
everybody now admits, they were right and the 
rest of the world were wrong ; and, lastly, the 
question of that stupendous blunder the Afghan 
war of 1878. Those examples emboldened them 
to make a free expression of their opinions. * ne * 
A part of the intolerance was due to people who 
had an uneasy conscience and who were a little 
afraid of knowing more than was on the surface of 
this matter. There were a very large number 
of persons not generally actively concerned in 
politics who shared the Committee's opinions, 
although they did not express them. He believed 
that the real opinion of this country upon this 
subject was very far from being represented by 
the newspaper press or by public demonstrations. 

One thing was quite clear. There could be 
no satisfactory settlement of this matter ; no 
settlement could possibly be satisfactory. Some 
courses might be worse than others, but all 
courses would be bad. They had been brought 
into that position that it was impossible to 
see any way out of it which was not open to 
the greatest objections. Tlierefore, they must 
bear in mind that the plans which they were 
putting forward were not to be judged by the 
objections which might be brought against them, 
but as against other solutions which might be 
even worse. Perhaps they had better consider the 
matter apart from the question of sentiment. 



One of the first things was to make arrange- 
ments which would prevent any similar armed 
conflict in future. * 4e « 

The second principle , which was equally clear and 
equally important, was that the main thing they 
must keep in mind was the future relations of the 
Dutch and English elements in South Africa. 
The. Dutch were there in numbers, broadly 
8|peaking, equal to those of the English— in some 

giaces larger than those of the English. The 
atch were the Queen's subjects just as much as 
the English, and he should like to remind them 
that a year ago there was no place in Her 
Majesty's dominions where more veneration and 
affection was felt for Her Majesty than by the 
Dutch in Cape Colony. The Dutch and the 
English had to live together in South Africa. The 
Dutch were rooted in the soil and the English 
were chiefly people of the towns, and it was not 
the people of the country who were likely to go 
first or to go under, m * m 

They could not have free government in Canada 
and Australia and endeavour to inaugurate 
despotism in South Africa. (Loud cheers.) To a 
very large extent the key of this position was to 
be found in Cape Colony, the largest of all its 
communities and the most settled and the most 
advanced, and whatever the mob of Capetown 
might say — the mob which had been hustlmg and 
howling at Mr. Schreiner, to whom, he thought, 
the greatest possible thanks were due for his 
wisdom, for his self-control, and for the efforts 
which he had made to keep the peace and to pre- 
vent insurrection in Cape Colony— whatever the 
mob might say or do, they must remember that 
these passions would subside, and that there was 
an immense body of opinion in Cape Colony which 
they did not hear of. They could not perma- 
nently override and keep down the Dutch ele- 
ment in the colonies, and therefore he ventured to 
say that this was one of the first principles they 
must adhere to and proclaim — that there must 
be no Buapenaion of constitutional government in 
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Cape Colony. (Cheers.) He ventured to believe 
they were all agreed about that; and whatever 
divisions might have existed in the Liberal party, 
he believed the whole Liberal party would be 
agreed about that. That meeting was not neces- 
sarily of a party character — probably many of 
them did not belong to the Liberal party— but he 
ventured to say, speaking for them, there was no 
difference of opinion upon that subject. There- 
fore, not only should there be no suspension of 
constitutional Government, but there must not be 
any gerrymandering of the Constitution in Cape 
Colony, but they must have fair plav. 

Finally, they had heard a great deaf of violent lan- 
guage about punishment for disloyalty. Of course 
order was to be maintained, and maintained 
strictly, in time of war. No one for a moment 
could deny that they must do that. But when 
the war was over, they had a great deal of valuable 
and weighty experience to prove the virtues and 
excellence of clemency. After the insurrection of 
Canada it was the indulgence of the clement policy 
of Lord Durham that started the new system with 
a fair chance, and this was seen still more in the 
brilliant example of unprecedented clemency 
which was shown by the United States at the close 
of the Civil War. If the Southern S tates were now 
blended one in heart and mind in patriotism with 
the North it was very largely because the North 
used its victory with moderation and indulgence. 
Now for the two Republics. They heard a good 
deal of a great many declarations in favour of 
the annexation of these two Republics, but he 
begged them to remember, when they heard those 
outcries about annexation, that there were two 
sides to this question. In the first place, there 
was the side of Dutch sentiment in the colony. 
That, of course, they should not fail to remember. 
But there was another side also. How, if they 
were to annex the two Republics, were they going 
to govern them ? They could not keep them as 
Crown colonies ; that was quite clear. They oould 
not keep two Crown colonies despotically governed 
side by side with two other Crown colonies. * « 

He thought there was a great deal to be said for 
treating the Rand separately and for giving diffe- 
rent institutions to the rural part of the Transvaal, 
where the population again would be homogeneous 
and where the recent difficulties need not again 
arise, m m m 

The Chairman (Mr. Mackamess) having moved 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Bryce for his address, 

Mr. Leonard Courtney f M.I*., sub- 
mitted the following resolution : ** That this 
Committee desires to re-affirm and place on record 
the protest against the policy of anneution which 
was addressed to the Prime Minister on the 12th 
March by the president vice-president, and chair- 
man of the Committee." * * * 

« « * They could not by force coerce men 
into friendship. It was love that begot love ; it 
was friendship that would make others friends; 
and it was only through a demonstration of the 
desire for friendships that they would be able to 
re-establish anything like good order and peace in 
South Africa. Mi^t they not cpndistently with 
the maintenance of the independence of the two 
Republics secure within them that freedom for 
whites of all nationalities which was said to be the 
one thing wanting when war was declared ? They 
might disarm in a restricting sense without im- 
posing any relative disability on any part of the 
population, and therefore without inspirinjg any 
resentment on the part of those who in thia ^vj 
werebrow!^^. ^QSidL<&x coii'^V^'Q>Ts»x£^Q>x«k\kXQ>Tc^^ 
pea.ce. U ^^ ixoVi xi<eft««aa5:\^^ x^xMsS^vko^ \» 
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the two Boer Republics that they should be 
put in the same position as Cape Colony 
and Natal in respect to forts, and in respect 
to armaments of artillery, and if they could 
approach the question so as to secure an equaUty 
of conditions in the one and the other they would 
have removed the implements of war which make 
war so possible, but at the same time they should 
not have kept alive those feelings of resentment, 
of humiliation, and of punishment which were 
themselves such as to make war inevitable. Th^y 
might remove the temptations to war by disarma- 
ment, but they would remove the most potent 
motives for war by removing the tokens of 
animosity and by providing a policy of friendship. 

* * * He demurred to the suggestion of 
punishment as introducing an element which was 
mconsistent, if pushed to any extent, with the 
future peace they all desired. If the restitution of 
the Free State as an independent RepubUc, guarded 
for some time, as it probably must be guarded, 
against disorder, gave them the best promise of 
peace for the future, then sensible men would say 
it was better that it should be restored, if that was 
the way of peace, than that its independence should 
be destroyed, if that was the way of future strife 
and future war. The South African Republic was 
differently situated, and presented problems of far 
greater difficulty, but in their case the matter 
might be solved by portioning the country into a 
pastoral and mining population, forming two 
provinces of a new State having great powers of 
self-government. « « * 

Sir Robert Reid^ M.P.j late Liberal 
Attorney-General, hi seconding the resolution, 
said whilst there were divergences of opinion on 
the subject they were all agreed on the principle. 
There was an attempt to drive the pubUc into one 
groove in relation to the settlement. In was hope- 
less to anticipate the continuation of rival arma- 
ments in South Africa. That might be the one 
good consequence of this frightful war. He would 
regard annexation as making almost impossible a 
good feeling between the Dutch and the EngUsh. 
The idea of a protectorate had a good deal to com- 
mend it, but he protested against the Government 
taking any steps in this direction without full 
discussion. He wanted to know what the Con- 
tinental nations would say to this ? What would 
the Cape Government — not the mob — say on the 
question. * itc « 

Mr, Cronwright'Schreiner, who was re- 
ceived with loud and continued applause, said he 
had hoped to escape making any speech. He had 
found England a land of contradictions. He had 
been trying up and down the country to get the 
opportunity of stating his views, and had not 
l]«en able to do so, but that day when he wished 
to say nothing, he was called upon to speak. In 
his opinion the Outlander was on the side of the 
Transvaal. He viewed the question as one 
between the people and the financiers. (Applause.) 
The quarrel was not with the Enghsh people, not 
with the English nation. What had taken place 
was entirely due to the financiers, and the country 
had no moral right at all to annex tlie Repubhcs. 
(Cheers.) Let them live up to their traditions, 
and not humiliate a gallant enemy. (Hear, hear.) 
If anything oppressive were done now it would 
react against the future of the country, but if 
another policy were adopted the Transvaal would 
be no mure antagonistic, but would become 
attached to us for ever. (Applause.) 

The resolution was then carried without dissent. 
A vote of th&nka to the Chairman closed the 
proceedings. 



Mr. Cronwright-Sohreiner in Han- 

ohester. 

(Manchester Guardian, May 8, 1900.) 

Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner addressed a meeting, 
held last night in Manchester, in the Memorial 
Hall, under the auspices of the Women's Liberal 
Associations of Manchester. Mrs. C. P. Scott 
presided, and the hall, to which admission was by 
ticket, was crowded. 

Mrs, Scott said several letters of regret had 
been received from ladies and gentlemen unable to 
be present. * * * 

Miss Mason wrote: **It would have given 
me great pleasure had it been in the least possible 
to have attended the meeting. My sympathy is 
entirely and warmly with the object of the meet- 
ing." (Applause.) The other letter was from 
Mr. Alderman Hoy, who wrote : '• An engagement 
of some standing prevents me being present at 
your meeting to-night, otherwise I should have 
been glad to assist in welcoming Mr. Schreiner to 
Manchester. No man has been more misunder- 
stood or more perversely misrepresented." 
(Applause.) 

Mrs, Scott proceeded to explain the objects 
and the origin of the meeting. She said the idea of 
it first arose with some members of Women's 
Liberal Associations in Manchester who were very 
anxious to hear Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner for 
themselves, hl * * 

He was, she believed, of purely British descent, 
but was bom in Cape Colony, and had lived there 
till about three years ago, when he made his first 
visit to England. Now, if they could for a moment 
throw aside party phrases and party bitterness 
and try to look at the differences between our- 
selves and the Boers simply and directly, surely 
the thing above all others to be desired was that 
we should have someone to speak to us who stood 
in relation to England and to South Africa esactly 
where Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner now stood — 
someone united to the Mother Country by ties of 
blood and tradition and of loyalty to the.colony by 
community of interests and long intimacy, and to 
both alike by ties of personal friendship ; one 
who was familiar with the circumstances, aspira- 
tions, and feelings of the Dutch in South Africa as 
a man was familiar with those of a friendly neigh- 
bour whose daily life and career had been an open 
book to him all his days ; one who knew, as we 
here could not possibly know, the effect upon our 
fellow subjects in the Cape of our treatment of 
their brothers in the Republics. * * * 

Mr, Cronwright-Schreiner said that, 
holding as he did most emphatically that this war 
had been produced deliberately by a gang of capital- 
ists — (hear, hear) — he wanted to show what would 
happen in South Africa if those men got the con- 
trol which they had brought about this war to 
obtain for them, as they could not get it by legiti- 
mate means. For this purpose Mr. Schreiner 
related what had been done in Kimberley under 
the auspices of the De Beers Ajnalgamated Mines. 
Before this amalgamation and the introduction 
of the compound system Kimberley was, he said, 
the biggest and most living town in South Africa. 
The first effect was that in two or three years the 
white population dropped about 40 per cent. 
(Shame!] 4> 4* * 

Mr. Cfronwright-Schreiner went on to say that 
he thought if ever a people were deliberately 
maligned and misrepresented it was the Dutch of 
the Cape Colony, amongst whom he had lived for 
the major part of his life. Not only was the idea 
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but he would go farther and say that so satisfied 
were they with their conditions under the Govern- 
ment of Gape Ck)lony, which gave them all the 
freedom they could desire and the full power of 
their majority — so little did they like the republican 
form of government in the Transvaal that he 
said deliberately that if, without provocation, the 
Transvaal people had invaded the Cape Colony 
with the idea of driving the British out and mak- 
ing it a Dutch colony, they would have been met 
by every burgher with his gun in his hand, who 
would have fought for Britain. 4> 4> « 

The Dutch said that they were acting in good 
faith but were misled by the capitalists, of whom 
Mr. Rhodes was the head. (Applause.) Some- 
thing remarkable in its intensity was the extra- 
ordinary love of the Dutch people of the colony , 
for the Queen. It was quite pathetic to talk to 
them about the Queen. * « * 

He had relatives fighting for the Transvaal, for 
the Orange Free State, and for Cape Colony and 
Great Britain. If that happened to a man like 
himself, whose people had not been in the country 
as long as many of the Dutch, they could imagine 
how frightfully many families were divided and 
shooting at each other in a war which both sides 
were satisfied could not benefit anybody but a 
small gang of millionaires. (Applause.) Without 
outside interference by England or some other 
Power war could not have ensued. The vast 
majority of the people were against it, for the 
same reason that England and Scotland could not 
be drawn into war — they were too closely tied. 
Not only that, but the vast majority of the white 
people in South Africa were on the side of reform 
as regarded the Transvaal, and the progressive 
party in the Transvaal, headed by General 
Joubert, would have succeeded and the Outlander 
question would have been solved in at least two 
years. (Hear, hear.) 

Proceeding to discuss what ought to be the 
terms of settlement, he said the interests of the 
natives should be safeguarded. The plan he was 
most inclined to favour was to set them apart in 
reserves and govern them directly from here. 
The land system of the natives was the most 
advanced in the world ; the land belonged to the 
tribe. ('* That is what we want in this country," 
and laughter.) So far as the whites were con- 
cerned, the problem was to effect a settlement 
under which they would not be handed over to 
the capitalist. If the men who brought about 
the war got their way, South Africa would be 
no place for those who loved freedom. If the 
principle of self-government were recognised and 
there were no gerrymandering of the consti- 
tuencies, the solution of the problem might be 
left to the people. The idea of Crown colonies 
might be dismissed with regard to the two Re- 
publics. They must have their internal inde- 
Eendence, and arms enough must be left in the 
ands of the Boers to deal with any rising that 
might occur among the natives. If the inde- 
pendence of the two Republics was taken away 
it would consolidate the whole of South African 
sentiment against England, and would eventually 
mean the loss to us of South Africa. (Applause.) 
* * * 

To root out the compound system in Kimberley 
they must have legislation, and that would depend 
upon the strength of the respective parties. He 
might be selfish, but with regard to the Rand he 
would rather the Transvaal had it than the Cape 
Colony. He wished it were in Timbuctoo or 
somewhere else. (Laughter.) With regard to the 
petition sent out by the Outlanders signed by 



21,000 people, he pointed out that a counter- 
petition was signed by 24,000 people. On the 
subject of the teaching of the two languages in 
schools, Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner repeated the 
statistics which have already been frequently 
published, and pointed out that where Dutch had 
privileges in the English colonies they were bom 
British subjects, whereas the English of the 
Transvaal were alien, and to have the same ad- 
vantages as the Dutch they must be naturalised. 
* * * 

Mrs. C E. Schwann moved a resolution 
thanking Mr. Cronwright Schreiner for his address 
** believing that a better knowledge of the facta of 
South African life and the feelings of the loyal 
Africanders is essential to a right conclusion and 
the settlement of the problem in South Africa." 

Miss Dendit seconded the resolution, re- 
marking that it was always painful to be in a 
minority, and that she had never felt it so keenly 
as in regard to this war. 

The resolution was heartily passed, as was also 
one, moved by Mr. C. Rowley and seconded by 
Miss Ashton, thanking Mrs. Scott for presiding. 



Mr. Mather, H.P., on the South 
Afrioan Problem. 

(Manchester Guardian, May 31, 1900.) 

Mr. William Mather, M.P. for the Rossendale 
Division of Lancashire, met his constituents for 
the first time last evening. It will be remembered 
that at the time of his election Mr. Mather was 
on the Continent suffering from illness, and there- 
fore unable to make the acquaintance of the 
electors in person. 4* * 4* 

Mr. Alderman Trickett occupied the 
chair. Among the occupants of the platform 
were Mr. Alderman G. Shepherd, Mr. Alderman A. 
Holt (Mayor of Haslingden), Mr. Alderman J. H. 
Spencer, Mr. J. J. Riley, Mr, Fred Pickup, Mr. 
Alderman Law, Mr. J. L. Whittaker, and others. 

The Chairman said the electors of Rossendale 
were particularly pleased to see and hear their 
new member. They were also glad to see him in 
such excellent health. (Cheers.) 

Mr. AUlertnan Shepherd (Bacup) moved: 
''That this meeting sincerely congratulates Mr. 
Mather on the improved state of his health, 
extends to him a hearty welcome on his first visit 
to Rossendale as its member, trusts he may be 
long spared to represent us in the House of 
Commons and take part in assisting the Liberal 
party to bring about those reforms that tend for 
the peace, prosperity, and general welfare of the 
people and country." 

Mr. J. L. tVhittaker (Haslingden), in 
seconding the resolution, said he was one of those 
who did not believe in the wisdom of allowing the 
Government to go on unchecked. If they believed 
in the principles of Liberalism they ought to feel 
the tremendous importance of those principles 
having full play in the settlement of the South 
African problem. It was fashionable among some 
Liberals to talk of imperialism — a spurious kind of 
imperialism — which' was not helpful and never could 
be to this country or any other, and to talk as if 
the settlement which Mr. Gladstone made with 
the Transvaal was something to be ashamed of. 
Whatever might be the opinion of those Liberals 
he at any rate had never felt any doubt of the 
wisdom of Mr. Gladstone's policy. He would 
venture to go farther and say if that policy had 
been pursued attftT'^^xda, \.\^ft ^^cJCwj ^ \siKCL\^'8k 
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and Chamberlain, England and the South African 
Republics would not be engaged in a bloody war 
at this moment. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Mather f ilf.2*., had a hearty recep- 
tion on rising to speak. He acknowledged his deep 
sense of gratitude to the people of Rossendale for 
returning him as their representative when he was 
far away and unable to come to them. « « « 

Since the election the country had passed 
through a very anxious and terrible period, but 
the gloom had now lifted, and what had given the 
greatest delight and joy to the whole nation, irre- 
spective of politics, was that the relief of Lady- 
smith and Maf eking — (cheers) — had broken that 
tension which was almost intolerable from day to 
day as there gradually closed around those devoted 

§arri8ons an enemy worse than the enemy in the 
eld — starvation, suffering, disease, and sdl those 
calamities which came to people shut off from 
their fellow creatures. (Hear, hear.) He shared 
in the general thankfulness and delight at the 
relief of those gallant garrisons, and he rejoiced to 
think that as long as the annals of war were 
written the names of these two places— Ladysmith 
and Maf eking — (cheers) — would stand as emblems 
of some of the noblest virtues possessed by the 
Anglo-Saxon race. (Cheers.) * 4* * 

He believed that England was strong enough 
to be just. (Hear, hear.^ They loved their country 
so fully that they willingly passed through aU 
the opprobrium and calunmies cast upon them, 
because they wished to save their country from 
eternal disgrace. (Hear, hear.) He believed in 
the principles of Christianity as being living 
forces. * « 4> 

To those who call him pro-Boer he might say 
** you are anti-Christ " — (hear, hear), — because he 
held that the principles enunciated in the gospels 
were not in accord with the views which such per- 
sons held in r^ard to the war. (Hear.hear.) He could 
give many reasons why the war was unnecessary 
and to show that it was begun by a kind of trickery 
which was called statesmanship nowadays, and 
that such statesmanship coidd not do otherwise 
than lead to war. We were now as a nation in 
one of the gravest positions this country had ever 
faced, and he desired that we should realise the 
fact and brace ourselves to deal with it. « * « 

We must remember that the Dutch were in 
South Africa before us, that they outnumbered us, 
and that we had once given them independence. 
The war, of course, had brought the two races into 
a death struggle, and the object should be to bring 
about a settlement that would tend to unite them 
and lead to permanent peace and prosperity. 
Would annexation do that ? He thought not. His 
view was that there should be self-government in 
different States or under a central federal govern- 
ment. He held as strongly as anyone that no 
military independence must ever be given to any 
part. The military power must be held by the 
British Government. That was safe for all con- 
cerned. He saw no difficulty in giving independ- 
ence and yet retaining military control. The 
same thing was done in Canada, and it would 
work well in this case also. Short of putting any 
military power or control into the hands of these 
people, we might safely give them domestic home 
rule, the power of local legislation, without en- 
dangering the peace of South Africa. (Hear, 
hear.) « * * 

He had the strongest conviction — ^and he felt 
that Rossendale would uphold him in the view — 
that to the Dutch should be given the utmost 
possible independence. (Cheers.) 



Mr. LMmapd Courtney's Plea for 
^^^y^^'^^ Magnanimity. 

(Manchester Guardian^ May 31' 1900.) 

A public meeting in support of the objects of the 
South Africa Conciliation Committee was held 
last evening in the Rotunda Hall, Liverpool. From 
two to three thousand people attended the meeting. 
Sir John T. Brunner was in the chair, and there 
were present Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.P., Mr. F. 
Maddison, M.P., Mr. Allen H. Bright, the Rev. R. 
A. Armstrong, Mr. R. D. Holt, the Rev. A. 
M. Mitchell, Mr. R. A. Meade King, Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone, and Mr. S. Style. Letters of apology 
for non-attendance were read by Mr. R. Robinson 
from Mr. E. K. Muspratt, Mr. J. H. Lewis, M.P., 
Dr. Oommins, M.P.. and Mr. W. B. Bowring. In 
opening the proceedings. Sir John Brunner said 
he was delighted to be present and to preside at a- 
meeting to be addressed by Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
a man of indomitable courage and the consistent 
advocate of a cause which he believed to be right- 
eous for men and for nations. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Leonard Courtney ^ M.P.. who 
was received with loud cheers, said he had been 
thinking in the course of the day that their meet- 
ing had been called at an unpropitious moment, 
but that thought had been dispelled by the temper, 
the sympathy, and the resolution which he found 
manifested. (Hear, hear.) If they to themselves 
were true, no moment could really be said to be 
unpropitious. mm* 

Lord Salisbury had said that this question of 
annexation was vital to the Government. It was 
the point, he said upon which their policy turned, 
and he ended with something like a declaration 
that not one shred of independence was to be left 
either to the Free State or the Republic of the 
Transvaal. (Cheers and groans.) These were 
declarations which might well seem xmfriendly ta 
that meeting. But he remembered something 
more than declarations like theee in the past. He 
remembered well the time when we did annex ther 
Transvaal Republic. That was done with perfect- 
ease, without any resistance at the moment ; it 
was the expression and result of the policy of a. 
strong Gk>vemment supported by a ^eat majority 
in the House of Commons. Nay, that act of an- 
nexation was approved by those members of the- 
Opposition at that time who might be said to- 
have been most acquainted with colonial ques- 
tions and most authorative in their declara- 
tions of opinion respecting them. A very 
few protested. Yet, within little more than 
three years the annexation was revoked and the 
independence of the Transvaal was restored. (A. 
voice: *' Never again," and some cheers.) Tne 
lesson o the past should be to teach people to be 
slow in saying ** Never again." (Cheers.) Those 
who effected that annexation and those who- 
approved of it forgot certain things. They forgot 
the temper of the Boer farmers for one thing, and 
he thought he might add that they forgot another 
thing, which we in these days might occasionally 
be tempted to despair of, and that was the deep- 
sestted sense of moraUty of the British people. 
(Hear, hear.) 

And when that leader of men of that time, Mr 
Gladstone — (cheers), — in his Midlothian campaign 
appealed to the national sense of morality and 
aroused the judgment of a people, when the 
election of 1880 put the Government with its big 
majority in a minority and opinions were found 
to be changed, the very men amongst Mr. Glad- 
stone's colleagues who had consented to the 
1 annex&Uon were found co-partners in the act of 
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restoration of the independence of the Transvaal. 
{Cheers^ So (Mr. Courtney said) I do not despair 
now. (Hear, hear.) What matters the triumph 
of to-day? What matters it even though a people 
may for a time be deluded? There are things 
deeper, more real, more abiding even than the 
judgment of a people. (Hear, hear.) The course 
of the eternal verity of things, to which peoples 
have also in turn to bow and in the end 
iMsknowledge, will, it is my hope and faith, restore 
that which is right and undo that which may be 
wrong. (Cheers.) And even if I were to be dis- 
appointed in the realisation of this dream, even if 
I snovid not live to see it, even though it should 
never come about, still I stand here to protest — 
that I can do, that I must do, that I will do — (loud 
and prolonged cheers) — protest against a policy 
which is as wrongful to ourselves as it is unjust 
to others. (Cheers.) * * « 

He was sometimes said to judge these matters 
from the Boer point of view. He protested 
against that charge. He had always been actuated 
in everything he had done with respect to this 
question by a prime regard to the honour, to the 
character, to the reputation, and to the future 
of his own country. (Cheers.) He agreed with 
Lord Salisbuiy thiat everything possible should be 
-done to prevent a repetition of the present war, 
not only or mostly beciause it had cost us thousands 
of lives' and millions of money. There was some- 
thing worse than the mere killing of men and 
spending of money. There was the poison of 
mind and of morals, there was the degradation of 
soul — (cheers) — which accompanied and beset all 
war. When he looked about and saw how many 
of his countrymen seemed to be incapable of fair- 
ness and judgment, when he realised how greedily 
lies which told against the enemy were believed, 
when he saw how slow we were to recognise what 
our soldiers in the field had been quick to realise 
— the magnanimity and the greatness of our foe — 
then he said that the killing of men might be for- 
gotten, but the poison which entered into men's 
minds and morals passed on and mighi even grow 
from generation to generation, and then we might 
seek in vain to regenerate our nation from the 
•evil courses through which it had passed. * m m 

Mr. Courtney proceeded to give some historical 
precedents in favour of the course he advocated. 
He held that the secret of all our big armaments, 
of that militarism which, having subdued the 
continent, was creeping upon us, the secret of a 
shoddy Imperialism which thought that the glory 
of a nation was to be measured by the extent of 
the square miles of its territory and not by the 
affections of a united and free people — that secret 
was to be found in the fatal settlement after the 
struggle between Germany and France. It was 
the spoliation of the territory of France that 
oaused the trouble. (Hear, hear.) There were 
some who most strongly denounced this war, who 
denounced the conduct which precipitated it, who 
said there was no help now, because the Free 
State was a thing of the past and the South 
African Republic broken to fragments. But when 
the annexation of 1877 was made the Transvaal 
Bepublic was in a much worse condition than it 
was in now. (Hear, hear.) Yet out of the pul- 
verised atoms, as they seemed then, of the South 
African Bepublic, there had grown up that com- 
munity with which we had had such a struggle 
during the last few months. * * * 

If the people of this country had a desire to see 
bis plAn of eettlement accomplished they could 
Jiave the thing done. (Cheers.) * * * 
Agamat impracticable plana of subjugation he 
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put the plan which he had suggested—a settle- 
ment which would secure conditions of equity, 
and peace, and contentment, and he asked 
whether that was not the better way. (Loud 
cheers.) He had only one more thought to present 
to them, and he would have done. Lord Salis- 
bury made a great speech tw6 or three weeks ago 
in which he described the temper of Europe 
towards this country. The attitude of the 
European Governments had, in diplomatic lan- 
guage, been '' correct,'* but the peoples of Europe, 
from the Bock of Gibraltar to the Gulf of Arch- 
angel, were all against us. It was the first time 
— (loud cheers) — that this phenomenon had been 
presented to us. We had been hated by Govern- 
ments before — Chancelleries, Tsars, Kaisers, 
Kings — they had not loved us ; we had been great 
before, and thev may have been envious of our 
greatness, but the peoples of Europe had not been 
envious of us. The peoples of Europe had 
hitherto looked to us in faith, and confidence, and 
admiration. (Cheers.) Wherever abroad we 
found a free expression of opinion we found a 
condemnation of this country in regard to the 
war. That was a fact, and he cited Lord Salis- 
bury in support of it. He was in agreement with 
Lord Salisbury on the fact. He was not in 
agreement with him in regard to its explanation. 
Lord Salisbury did not understand why the war 
was brought about. He (Mr. Courtney) said it 
was only the inevitable and scientific penalty of 
Imperialism. (Cheers.) As surely as effect fol- 
lowed cause, so surely was this hatred of us by 
the peoples the consequence of an Imperialism 
which makes us neglectful of the liberty of others 
and bent only on the aggrandisement of ourselves. 
(Cheers.) 

"^ampbell-Bannerman at 
Glasgow. 

A Plea tor Conciliation and Seij'-Governhent. 
(Manchester Guardian^ June 5, 1900,) 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who was 
received with great cheering and the singing of 
" He*8 a jolly good fellow,'* said : My first duty, 
as well as my great pleasure, is to associate 
myself most cordially with all that the chairman 
has said with regard to what we owe to our army 
in the field. « * * 

The perfect success which has crowned the 
labours and sacrifices of our brave countrymen 
has relieved our minds from the stress of imme- 
diate anxiety. But we have gained no immunity 
or freedom— and I trust that the national con- 
science will not allow us to exercise any freedom 
— from the most intense and watchful interest in 
the conduct of affairs in South Africa. * * * 

But war having been declared against our 
country, and the dominions of the Queen having 
been invaded by an armed force — (hear, hear) — 
we meanwhile maintaining all that we had said on 
the subject of the events that had preceded the 
war, refused from that day to this no help to the 
Government of the Queen in the prosecution of 
their military operations. (Cheers.) 

THE GOVERXMBNT AND THE OPPOSITION. 

I venture to afiirm that never has any Govern- 
ment in this country engaged in a great war been 
treated so loyally by its political opponents. 
(Cheers.) Not a grain of impediment was ^IsAad 
by us in tVveVt xwa.^ . 'E»Nct'^ nc^Xa ^1 tcv«\\k^ ^ «^^x^ 
&nflAC\a\ or tmWXAt^ ^TT«sv%«a>kWQ\» *Ca»X. x^i«jcixt^ 
0Tira8aenVvjfl.%Te»A\i^^T«^^\ft, ^x€^^^>^^^ 
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and Chamberlain, England and the South African 
Republics would not be engaged in a bloody war 
at this moment. (Cheers.) 
The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Mather f M.JP.f had a hearty recep- 
tion on rising to speak. He acknowledged his deep 
sense of gratitude to the people of Rossendale for 
returning him as their representative when he was 
far away and unable to come to them. * * * 

Since the election the country had passed 
through a very anxious and terrible period, but 
the gloom had now lifted, and what had given the 
greatest deUght and joy to the whole nation, irre- 
spective of politics, was that the relief of Lady- 
smith and Mafeking — (cheers) — ^had broken that 
tension which was almost intolerable from day to 
day as there gradually closed around those devoted 
garrisons an enemy worse than the enemy in the 
Eeld — ^starvation, suffering, disease, and all those 
calamities which came to people shut off from 
their fellow creatures. (Hear, hear.) He shared 
in the general thankfulness and delight at the 
relief of those gallant garrisons, and he rejoiced to 
think that as long as the annals of war were 
written the names of these two places— Ladysmith 
and Mafeking — (cheers) — would stand as emblems 
of some of the noblest virtues possessed by the 
Anglo-Saxon race. (Cheers.) « * 4t 

He believed that England was strong enough 
to be just. (Hear, hear.) They loved their country 
so fully that they willingly passed through all 
the opprobrium and calumnies cast upon them, 
because they wished to save tbeir country from 
eternal disgrace. (Hear, hear.) He believed in 
the principles of Christianity as being living 
forces. 4( * « 

To those who call him pro-Boer he might say 
" you are anti-Christ " — (hear, hear), — because he 
held that the principles enunciated in the gospels 
were not in accord with the views which such per- 
sons held in regard to the war. (Hear,hear.) He could 
give many reasons why the war was unnecessary 
and to show that it was begun by a kind of trickery 
which was called statesmanship nowadays, and 
that such statesmanship coidd not do otherwise 
than lead to war. We were now as a nation in 
one of the gravest positions this country had ever 
faced, and he desired that we should realise the 
fact and brace ourselves to deal with it. « « « 

We must remember that the Dutch were in 
South Africa before us, that they outnumbered us, 
and that we had once given them independence. 
The war, of course, had brought the two races into 
a death struggle, and the object should be to bring 
about a settlement that would tend to unite them 
and lead to permanent peace and prosperity. 
Would annexation do that ? He thought not. His 
view was that there should be self-government in 
different States or under a central federal govern- 
ment. He held as strongly as anyone that no 
military independence must ever be given to any 
part. The military power must be held by the 
British Government. That was safe for all con- 
cerned. He saw no difficulty in giving independ- 
ence and yet retaining military control. The 
same thing was done in Canada, and it would 
work well in this case also. Short of putting any 
military power or control into the hands of these 
people, we might safely give them domestic home 
rule, the power of local legislation, without en- 
dangering the peace of South Africa. (Hear, 
hear.) m * * 

He had the strongest conviction — and he felt 
that Rossendale would uphold him in the view — 
that to the Dutch should be given the utmost 
poBsihle independence. (Cheers.) 




lard Courtney's Plea for 
Magnanimity. 

(Manchester Guardian^ May 31'1900.) 

A public meeting in support of the objects of the 
South Africa Conciliation Committee was held 
last evening in the Rotunda Hall, Liverpool. From 
two to three thousand people attended the meeting. 
Sir John T. Brunner was in the chair, and there 
were present Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.P., Mr. F» 
Maddison, M.P., Mr. Allen H. Bright, the Rev. R. 
A. Armstrong, Mr. R. D. Holt, the Rev. A. 
M. Mitchell, Mr. R. A. Meade King, Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone, and Mr. S. Style. Letters of apology 
for non-attendance were read by Mr. R. Robinson 
from Mr. £. K. Muspratt, Mr. J. H. Lewis, M.P., 
Dr. Commins, M.P., and Mr. W. B. Bowring. In 
opening the proceedings, Sir John Bnmner said 
he was delighted to be present and to preside at a. 
meeting to be addressed by Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
a man of indomitable courage and the consistent 
advocate of a cause which he believed to be right- 
eous for men and for nations. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Leonard Courtney ^ M.P.^ who 
was received with loud cheers, said he had been 
thinking in the course of the day that their meet- 
ing had been called at an unpropitious moment^ 
but that thought had been dispelled by the temper, 
the sympathy, and the resolution which he found 
manifested. (Hear, hear.) If they to themselves 
were true, no moment could really be said to be 
unpropitious. m * * 

Lord Salisbury had said that this question of 
annexation was vital to the Government. It was 
the point, he said upon which their policy turned, 
and he ended with something like a declaration 
that not one shred of independence was to be left 
either to the Free State or the Republic of the 
Transvaal. (Cheers and groans.) These were 
declarations which might well seem xmfriendly to- 
that meeting. But he remembered something 
more than declarations like these in the past. He 
remembered well the time when we did annex ther 
Transvaal Republic. That was done with perfect 
ease, without any resistance at the moment ; it 
was the expression and result of the policy of a. 
strong Government supported by a ^eat majority 
in the House of Commons. Nay, that act of an- 
nexation was approved by those members of th& 
Opposition at that time who might be said to- 
have been most acquainted with colonial ques- 
tions and most authorative in their declara- 
tions of opinion respecting them. A very 
few protested. Yet, within Uttle more than 
three years the annexation was revoked and the 
independence of the Transvaal was restored. (A 
voice: ** Never again," and some cheers.) The 
lesson o the past should be to teach people to be 
slow in saying " Never again." (Cheers.) Those 
who effected that annexation and those wha 
approved of it forgot certain things. They forgot 
the temper of the Boer farmers for one thing, and 
he thought he might add that they forgot another 
thing, which we in these days might occasionally 
be tempted to despair of, and that was the deep- 
sesited sense of morality of the British people. 
(Hear, hear.) 

And when that leader of men of that time, Mr 
Gladstone — (cheers), — in his Midlothian campaign 
appealed to the national sense of morality and 
aroused the judgment of a people, when the 
election of 1880 put the Government with its big 
majority in a minority and opinions were found 
to be changed, the very men amongst Mr. Glad- 
stone's colleagues wbo had consented to the 
annexation were found co-partners in the act of 
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restoration of the independence of the Transvaal. 
{Cheers^ So (Mr. Courtney said) I do not despair 
now. (Hear, hear.) What matters the triumph 
of to-day ? What matters it even though a people 
may for a time be deluded? There are things 
deeper, more real, more abiding even than the 
judgment of a people. (Hear, hear.) The course 
of the eternal verity of things, to which peoples 
have also in turn to bow and in the end 
acknowledge, will, it is my hope and faith, restore 
that which is right and undo that which may be 
wrong. (Cheers.) And even if I were to be dis- 
appointed in the realisation of this dream, even if 
I snovid not live to see it, even though it should 
never come about, still I stand here to protest — 
that I can do, that I must do, that I will do — (loud 
and prolonged cheers) — protest against a policy 
which is as wrongful to ourselves as it is unjust 
to others. (Cheers.) * * * 

He was sometimes said to judge these matters 
from the Boer point of view. He protested 
against that charge. He had always been actuated 
in everything he had done with respect to this 
question by a prime regard to the honour, to the 
character, to the reputation, and to the future 
of his own country. (Cheers.) He agreed with 
Lord Salisbuiy that everything possible should be 
done to prevent a repetition of the present war, 
not only or mostly because it had cost us thousands 
of lives' and millions of money. There was some- 
thing worse than the mere killing of men and 
spending of money. There was the poison of 
mind and of morals, there was the degradation of 
soul — (cheers) — which accompanied and beset all 
war. When he looked about and saw how many 
of his countrymen seemed to be incapable of fair- 
ness and judgment, when he realised how greedily 
lies which told against the enemy were believed, 
when he saw how slow we were to recognise what 
our soldiers in the field had been quick to realise 
— the magnanimity and the greatness of our foe — 
then he said that the killing of men might be for- 
gotten, but the poison which entered into men's 
minds and morals passed on and might even grow 
from generation to generation, and then we might 
seek in vain to regenerate our nation from the 
•evil courses through which it had passed. « * « 
Mr. Courtney proceeded to give some hiBt<»*ical 
precedents in favour of the course he advocated. 
He held that the secret of all our big armaments, 
of that militarism which, having subdued the 
continent, was creeping upon us, the secret of a 
shoddy Imperialism which thought that the glory 
of a nation was to be measured by the extent of 
the square miles of its territory and not by the 
affections of a united and free people — that secret 
was to be found in the fatal settlement after the 
struggle between Germany and France. It was 
the spoliation of the territory of France that 
oaused the trouble. (Hear, hear.) There were 
some who most strongly denounced this war, who 
denounced the conduct which precipitated it, who 
said there was no help now, because the Free 
State was a thing of the past and the South 
African Republic broken to fragments. But when 
the annexation of 1877 was made the Transvaal 
Bepublic was in a much worse condition than it 
was in now. (Hear, hear.) Yet out of the pul- 
verised atoms, as they seemed then, of the South 
African Republic, there had grown up that com- 
munity with which we had had such a struggle 
during the last few months. * 4* « 

If the people of this country had a desire to see 
his plan of settlement accomplished they could 
Jmve the thing done. (Cheers.) * * ♦ 
Againat impracticable plans of subjugation he 



put the plan which he had suggested—a settle- 
ment which would secure conditions of equity, 
and peace, and contentment, and he asked 
whether that was not the better way. (Loud 
cheers.) He had only one more thought to present 
to them, and he would have done. Lord Salis- 
bury made a great speech two or three weeks ago 
in which he described the temper of Europe 
towards this country. The attitude of the 
European Governments had, in diplomatic lan- 
guage, been *• correct," but the peoples of Europe, 
from the Bock of Gibraltar to the Gulf of Arch- 
angel, were all against us. It was the first time 
— (loud cheers) — that this phenomenon had been 
presented to us. We had been hated by Govern- 
ments before — Chancelleries, Tsars, Kaisers, 
Kings — they had not loved us ; we had been great 
before, and thev may have been envious of our 
greatness, but the peoples of Europe had not been 
envious of us. The peoples of Europe had 
hitherto looked to us in laith, and confidence, and 
admiration. (Cheers.) Wherever abroad we 
found a free expression of opinion we found a 
condemnation of this country in regard to the 
war. That was a fact, and he cited Lord Salis- 
bury in support of it. He was in agreement with 
Lord Salisbury on the fact. He was not in 
agreement with him in regard to its explanation. 
Lord Salisbury did not understand why the war 
was brought about. He (Mr. Courtney) said it 
was only the inevitable and scientific penalty of 
Imperialism. (Cheers.) As surely as effect fol- 
lowed cause, so surely was this hatred of us by 
the peoples the consequence of an Imperialism 
which makes us neglectful of the liberty of others 
and bent only on the aggrandisement of ourselves. 
(Cheers.) 

^^ampbell-Bannerman at 
Glasgow. 

A Plea for Conciliation and Seijt-Government . 
{Mancheiter Guardian^ June 5, 1900.) 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who was 
received with great cheering and the singing of 
•*He*s a jolly good fellow,'* said: My first duty, 
as well as my great pleasure, is to associate 
myself most cordially with all that the chairman 
has said with regard to what we owe to our army 
in the field. « « « 

The perfect success which has crowned the 
labours and sacrifices of our brave countrymen 
has relieved our minds from the stress of imme- 
diate anxiety. But we have gained no immunity 
or freedom— and I trust that the national con- 
science will not allow us to exercise any freedom 
— from the most intense and watchful interest in 
the conduct of affairs in South Africa. * m m 

But war having been declared against our 
country, and the dominions of the Queen having 
been invaded by an armed force — (hear, hear) — 
we meanwhile maintaining all that we had said on 
the subject of the events that had preceded the 
war, refused from that day to this no help to the 
Government of the Queen in the prosecution of 
their military operations. (Cheers.) 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION. 

I venture to affirm that never has any Govern- 
ment in this country engaged in a great war been 
treated so loyally by its political opponents. 
(Cheers.) Not a grain of impediment was placed 
by us in their way. ^N«t^ nqXa q\ tsv^^'c^ ^ ^^^^ 
^n&nc\aV or txi\\\\ar^ ^xTW3k%<8kTaEw\» *Oaai^ x^njcivt^ 
OUT aaaeii\>, -was xeBAVV^ ^T««^\ft. ^^^*^^^^*?iS^S5\ 
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and Chamberlain, England and the South African 
Bepublics would not be engaged in a bloody war 
at this moment. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

Mr* Mather f JMT.J?., had a hearty recep- 
tion on rising to speak. He acknowledged his deep 
sense of gratitude to the people of Rossendale for 
returning him as their representative when he was 
far away and unable to come to them. 4* * 4* 

Since the election the country had passed 
through a very anxious and terrible period, but 
the gloom had now lifted, and what had given the 
greatest delight and joy to the whole nation, irre- 
spective of politics, was that the relief of Lady- 
smith and Maf eking — (cheers) — had broken that 
tension which was almost intolerable from day to 
day as there gradually closed around those devoted 
garrisons an enemy worse than the enemy in the 
field — starvation, suffering, disease, and all those 
calamities which came to people shut off from 
their fellow creatures. (Hear, hear.) He shared 
in the general thankfulness and delight at the 
relief of those gallant garrisons, and he rejoiced to 
think that as long as the annals of war were 
written the names of these two places— Lady smith 
and Mafeking — (cheers) — would stand as emblems 
of some of the noblest virtues possessed by the 
Anglo-Saxon race. (Cheers.) « 4* 4* 

He believed that England was strong enough 
to be just. (Hear, hear.^ They loved their country 
so fully that they willingly passed through all 
the opprobrium and calumnies cast upon them, 
because they wished to save their country from 
eternal disgrace. (Hear, hear.) He believed in 
the principles of Christianity as being living 
forces. « 4> * 

To those who call him pro-Boer he might say 
** you are anti-Christ " — (hear, hear), — ^because he 
held that the principles enunciated in the gospels 
were not in accord with the views which such per- 
sons held in regard to the war. (Hear, hear.) He could 
give many reasons why the war was unnecessary 
and to show that it was begun by a kind of trickery 
which was called statesmanship nowadays, and 
that such statesmanship could not do otherwise 
than lead to war. We were now as a nation in 
one of the gravest positions this country had ever 
faced, and he desired that we should realise the 
fact and brace ourselves to deal with it. « * « 

We must remember that the Dutch were in 
South Africa before us, that they outnumbered us, 
and that we had once given them independence. 
The war, of course, had brought the two races into 
a death struggle, and the object should be to bring 
about a settlement that would tend to unite them 
and lead to permanent peace and prosperity. 
Would annexation do that ? He thought not. His 
view was that there should be self-government in 
different States or under a central federal govern- 
ment. He held as strongly as anyone that no 
military independence must ever be given to any 

Surt. The military power must be held by the 
ritish Government. That was safe for all con- 
cerned. He saw no difficulty in giving independ- 
ence and yet retaining military control. The 
same thing was done in Canada, and it would 
work well in this case also. Short of putting any 
military power or control into the hands of these 
people, we might safely give them domestic home 
rule, the power of local legislation, without en- 
dangering the peace of South Africa. (Hear, 
hear.) « * * 

He had the strongest conviction — and he felt 
that Bossendale would uphold him in the view — 
that to the Dutch should be given the utmost 
possible independence. (Cheere.) 



Mr. LMmard Courtney's Plea for 
^^^x'^"^'^ Magnanimity. 

(Manchester Guardian, May 31 '1900.) 

A public meeting in support of the objects of the 
South Africa Conciliation Committee was held 
last evening in the Botunda Hall, Liverpool. From 
two to three thousand people attended the meeting. 
Sir John T. Brunner was in the chair, and there 
were present Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.P., Mr. F» 
Maddison, M.P., Mr. Allen H. Bri^t, the Rev. R. 
A. Armstrong, Mr. R. D. Holt, the Rev. A. 
M. Mitchell, Mr. R. A. Meade King, Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone, and Mr. S. Style. Letters of apology 
for non-attendance were read by Mr. R. Robinson 
from Mr. £. K. Muspratt, Mr. J. H. Lewis, M.P., 
Dr. Commins, M.P.. and Mr. W. B. Bowring. In 
opening the proceedings. Sir John Brunner said 
he was delighted to be present and to preside at a- 
meeting to be addressed by Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
a man of indomitable courage and the consistent 
advocate of a cause which he believed to be right- 
eous for men and for nations. (Cheers.) 

Mr* Leonard Courtney 9 M.P.^ who 
was received with loud cheers, said he had been 
thinking in the course of the day that their meet- 
ing had been called at an unpropitious moment,, 
but that thought had been dispelled by the temper, 
the sympathy, and the resolution which he found 
manifested. (Hear, hear.) If they to themselves 
were true, no moment could really be said to be 
unpropitious. 4> « 4* 

Lord Salisbury had said that this question of 
annexation was vital to the Government. It was 
the point, he said upon which their policy turned, 
and he ended with something like a declaration 
that not one shred of independence was to be left 
either to the Free State or the Republic of the 
Transvaal. (Cheers and groans.) These were 
declarations which might well seem xmfriendly ta 
that meeting. But he remembered somethings 
more than declarations like these in the past. He 
remembered well the time when we did annex the 
Transvaal Republic. That was done with perfect 
ease, without any resistance at the moment ; it 
was the expression and result of the policy of a. 
strong Government supported by a great majority 
in the House of Commons. Nay, that act of an- 
nexation was approved by those members of the 
Opposition at that time who might be said to- 
have been most acquainted with colonial ques- 
tions and most authorative in their declara- 
tions of opinion respecting them. A very 
few protested. Yet, within little more than 
three years the annexation was revoked and the 
independence of the Transvaal was restored. (A 
voice: ** Never again,*' and some cheers.) The 
lesson o the past should be to teach people to be 
slow in saying *' Never again." (Cheers.) Those 
who effected that annexation and those who- 
approved of it forgot certain things. They forgot 
the temper of the Boer farmers for one thing, and 
he thought he might add that they forgot another 
thing, which we in these days might occasionally 
be tempted to despair of, and that was the deep- 
sestted sense of morality of the British people. 
(Hear, hear.) 

And when that leader of men of that time, Mr 
Gladstone — (cheers), — in his Midlothian campaign 
appealed to the national sense of morality and 
aroused the judgment of a people, when the 
election of 1880 put the Government with its big 
majority in a minority and opinions were found 
to be changed, the very men amongst Mr. Glad- 
stone's colleagues who had consented to the 
annexation were found co-partners in the act of 
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restoration of the independence of the Transvaal. 
{CheersJ So (Mr. Ck>iirtney said) I do not despair 
now. (Hear, hear.) What matters the triumph 
of to-day ? What matters it even though a people 
may for a time be deluded? There are things 
deeper, more real, more abiding even than the 
judgment of a people. (Hear, hear.) The couf'se 
of the eternal verity of things, to which peoples 
have also in turn to bow and in the end 
acknowledge, will, it is my hope and faith, restore 
that which is right and undo that which may be 
wrong. (Cheers.) And even if I were to be dis- 
appointed in the realisation of this dream, even if 
I snovid not live to see it, even though it should 
never come about, still I stand here to protest — 
that I can do, that I must do, that I will do — (loud 
and prolonged cheers) — protest against a policy 
which is as wrongful to ourselves as it is unjust 
to others. (Cheers.) 4* * « 

He was sometimes said to judge these matters 
from the Boer point of view. He protested 
against that charge. He had always been actuated 
in everything he had done with respect to this 
question by a prime regard to the honour, to the 
character, to the reputation, and to the future 
of his own country. (Cheers.) He agreed with 
Lord Salisbuty that everything possible should be 
-done to prevent a repetition of the present war, 
not only or mostly because it had cost us thousands 
of lives' and millions of money. There was some- 
thing worse than the mere killing of m^n and 
spending of money. There was the poison of 
mind and of morals, there was the degradation of 
soul — (cheers) — which accompanied and beset all 
war. When he looked about and saw how many 
of his countrymen seemed to be incapable of fair- 
ness and judgment, when he realised how greedily 
lies which told against the enemy were believed, 
when he saw how slow we were to recognise what 
our soldiers in the field had been quick to realise 
— the magnanimity and the greatness of our foe — 
then he said that the killing of men might be for- 
gotten, but the poison which entered into men's 
minds and morals passed on and might even grow 
from generation to generation, and then we might 
seek in vain to regenerate our nation from the 
•evil courses through which it had passed, m m m 

Mr. Courtney proceeded to give some historical 
precedents in favour of the course he advocated. 
He held that the secret of all our big armaments, 
of that militarism which, having subdued the 
continent, was creeping upon us, the secret of a 
shoddy Imperialism which thought that the glory 
of a nation was to be measured by the extent of 
the square miles of its territory and not by the 
affections of a united and free people — that secret 
was to be found in the fatal settlement after the 
struggle between Germany and France. It was 
the spoliation of the territory of France that 
oaused the trouble. (Hear, hear.) There were 
some who most strongly denounced this war, who 
denounced the conduct which precipitated it, who 
said there was no help now, because the Free 
State was a thing of the past and the South 
African Republic broken to fragments. But when 
the annexation of 1877 was made the Transvaal 
Bepublic was in a much worse condition than it 
was in now. (Hear, hear.) Yet out of the pul- 
verised atoms, as they seemed then, of the South 
African Bepublic, there had grown up that com- 
munity with which we had had such a struggle 
during the last few months. * 4* 4c 

If the people of this country had a desire to see 
bis plAD of settlement accomplished they could 
Jiave the thing done. (Cheers.) * * ♦ 
AgaJnet impracticable plana of subjugation he 



put the plan which he had suggested—a settle- 
ment which would secure conditions of equity, 
and peace, and contentment, and he asked 
whether that was not the better way. (Loud 
cheers.) He had only one more thought to present 
to them, and he would have done. Lord Salis- 
bury made a great speech tw6 or three weeks ago 
in which he described the temper of Europe 
towards this country. The attitude of the 
European Governments had, in diplomatic lan- 
guage, been ''correct," but the peoples of Europe, 
from the Rock of Gibraltar to the Gulf of Arch- 
angel, were all against us. It was the first time 
— (loud cheers) — that this phenomenon had been 
presented to us. We had been hated by Govern- 
ments before — Chancelleries, Tsars, Kaisers, 
Kings — they had not loved us ; we had been great 
before, and thev may have been envious of our 
greatness, but the peoples of Europe had not been 
envious of us. The peoples of Europe had 
hitherto looked to us in faith, and confidence, and 
admiration. (Cheers.) Wherever abroad we 
found a free expression of opinion we found a 
condemnation of this country in regard to the 
war. That was a fact, and he cited Lord Salis- 
bury in support of it. He was in agreement with 
Lord Salisbury on the fact. He was not in 
agreement with him in regard to its explanation. 
Lord Salisbury did not understand why the war 
was brought about. He (Mr. Courtney) said it 
was only the inevitable and scientific penalty of 
Imperialism. (Cheers.) As surely as effect fol- 
lowed cause, so surely was this hatred of us by 
the peoples the consequence of an Imperialism 
which makes us neglectful of the liberty of others 
and bent only on the aggrandisement of ourselves. 
(Cheers.) 

"^ampbell-Bannerman at 
Glasgow. 

A Plea for Conciliation and SELr-GovERNMENT . 
(Manchester Guardian^ June 8, 1900.) 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who was 
received with great cheering and the singing of 
"He's a jolly good fellow," said: My first duty, 
as well as my great pleasure, is to associate 
myself most cordially with all that the chairman 
has said with regard to what we owe to our army 
in the field. « « « 

The perfect success which has crowned the 
labours and sacrifices of our brave countrymen 
has relieved our minds from the stress of imme- 
diate anxiety. But we have gained no immunity 
or freedom— and I trust that the national con- 
science will not allow us to exercise any freedom 
— from the most intense and watchful interest in 
the conduct of affairs in South Africa. * « * 

But war having been declared against our 
country, and the dominions of the Queen having 
been invaded by an armed force — (hear, hear) — 
we meanwhile maintaining all that we had said on 
the subject of the events that had preceded the 
war, refused from that day to this no help to the 
Government of the Queen in the prosecution of 
their military operations. (Cheers.) 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION. 

I venture to affirm that never has any Govern- 
ment in this country engaged in a great war been 
treated so loyally by its political opponents. 
(Cheers.) Not a grain of impediment was ^lacAid 
by US iiv t\\e\x 'w«*^ . "^Nct^ nqXj^ qI^ \!cv<3^«^ > «^^c^ 
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and Chamberlain, England and the South African 
Republics would not be engaged in a bloody war 
at this moment. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Mather J M.JP,^ had a hearty recep- 
tion on rising to speak. He acknowledged his deep 
sense of gratitude to the people of Rossendale for 
returning him as their representative when he was 
far away and unable to come to them. « 4* * 

Since the election the country had passed 
through a very anxious and terrible period, but 
the gloom had now lifted, and what had given the 
greatest deUght and joy to the whole nation, irre- 
spective of politics, was that the relief of Lady- 
smith and Mafeking — (cheers) — had broken that 
tension which was almost intolerable from day to 
day as there gradually closed around those devoted 
garrisons an enemy worse than the enemy in the 
field — starvation, suffering, disease, and all those 
calamities which came to people shut off from 
their fellow creatures. (Hear, hear.) He shared 
in the general thankfulness and delight at the 
relief of those gallant garrisons, and he rejoiced to 
think that as long as the annals of war were 
written the names of these two places— Lady smith 
and Mafeking — (cheers) — would stand as emblems 
of some of the noblest virtues possessed by the 
Anglo-Saxon race. (Cheers.) « * 4> 

He believed that England was strong enough 
to be just. (Hear, hear.^ They loved their country 
so fully that they willingly passed through all 
the opprobrium and calumnies cast upon them, 
because they wished to save their country from 
eternal disgrace. (Hear, hear.) He believed in 
the principles of Christianity as being living 
forces. 4( « 4( 

To those who call him pro-Boer he might say 
** you are anti-Christ " — (hear, hear), — because he 
held that the principles enunciated in the gospels 
were not in accord with the views which such per- 
sons held in regard to the war. (Hear, hear.) He could 
give many reasons why the war was unnecessary 
and to show that it was begun by a kind of trickery 
which was called statesmanship nowadays* and 
that such statesmanship could not do otherwise 
than lead to war. We were now as a nation in 
one of the gravest positions this country had ever 
faced, and he desired that we should realise the 
fact and brace ourselves to deal with it. * * * 

We must remember that the Dutch were in 
South Africa before us, that they outnumbered us, 
and that we had once given them independence. 
The war, of course, had brought the two races into 
a death struggle, and the object should be to bring 
about a settlement that would tend to unite them 
and lead to permanent peace and prosperity. 
Would annexation do that ? He thought not. His 
view was that there should be self-government in 
different States or under a central federal govern- 
ment. He held as strongly as anyone that no 
military independence must ever be given to any 
part. The military power must be held by the 
British Government. That was safe for all con- 
cerned. He saw no difficulty in giving independ- 
ence and yet retaining military control. The 
same thing was done in Canada, and it would 
work well in this case also. Short of putting any 
military power or control into the hands of these 
people, we might safely give them domestic home 
rule, the power of local legislation, without en- 
dangering the i)eace of South Africa. (Hear, 
hear.) mm* 

He had the strongest conviction — ^and he felt 
that Rossendale would uphold him in the view — 
that to the Dutch should be given the utmost 
possible independence. (Cheers.) 



\ 



Mr. LMmard Courtney's Plea for 
^^^x'^"^'^ Magnanimity. 

{Maiicfiester Guardian, May 31 '1900.) 

A public meeting in support of the objects of the 
South Africa Conciliation Committee was held 
last evening in the Rotunda Hall, Liverpool. From 
two to three thousand people attended the meeting. 
Sir John T. Brunner was in the chair, and there 
were present Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.P., Mr. F. 
Maddison, M.P., Mr. Allen H. Bright, the Rev. R. 
A. Armstrong, Mr. R. D. Holt, the Rev. A. 
M. Mitchell, Mr. R. A. Meade King, Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone, and Mr. S. Style. Letters of apology 
for non-attendance were read by Mr. R. Robinson 
from Mr. E. K. Muspratt, Mr. J. H. Lewis, M.P., 
Dr. Oommins, M.P., and Mr. W. B. Bowring. In 
opening the proceedings, Sir John Brunner said 
he was delighted to be present and to preside at a. 
meeting to be addressed by Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
a man of indomitable courage and the consistent 
advocate of a cause which he believed to be right- 
eous for men and for nations. (Cheers.) 

Mr, Leonard Courtney^ M,I*.^ wha 
was received with loud cheers, said he had been 
thinking in the course of the day that their meet- 
ing had been called at an unpropitious moment, 
but that thought had been dispelled by the temper, 
the sympathy, and the resolution which he found 
manifested. (Hear, hear.) If they to themselves 
were true, no moment could really be said to b& 
unpropitious. m m m 

Lord Salisbury had said that this question of 
annexation was vital to the Government. It waa 
the point, he said upon which their policy turned, 
and he ended with something like a declaration 
that not one shred of independence was to be left 
either to the Free State or the Republic of the- 
Transvaal. (Cheers and groans.) These were 
declarations which might well seem unfriendly ta 
that meeting. But he remembered something 
more than declarations like these in the past. He 
remembered well the time when we did annex th& 
Transvaal Republic. That was done with perfect 
ease, without any resistance at the moment ; it 
was the expression and result of the policy of » 
strong Gk>vemment supported by a great majority 
in the House of Commons. Nay, that act of an- 
nexation was approved by those members of the- 
Opposition at that time who might be said to 
have been most acquainted with colonial ques- 
tions and most authorative in their declara- 
tions of opinion respecting them. A very 
few protested. Yet, within Uttle more than 
three years the annexation was revoked and the 
independence of the Transvaal was restored. (A 
voice: *' Never again," and some cheers.) The 
lesson o the past should be to teach people to be 
slow in saying *' Never again." (Cheers.) Those 
who effected that annexation and those who- 
approved of it forgot certain things. They forgot 
the temper of the Boer farmers for one thing, and 
he thought he might add that they forgot another 
thing, which we in these days might occasionally 
be tempted to despair of, and that was the deep- 
sestted sense of morality of the British people. 
(Hear, hear.) 

And when that leader of men of that time, Mr 
Gladstone — (cheers), — in his Midlothian campaign 
appealed to the national sense of morality and 
aroused the judgment of a people, when the 
election of 1880 put the Government with its big 
majority in a minority and opinions were found 
to be changed, the very men amongst Mr. Glad- 
stone's colleagues who had consented to the 
annexation were found co-partners in the act of 
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restoration of the independence of the Transvaal. 
(CheersJ So (Mr. Courtney said) I do not despair 
now. (Hear, hear.) What matters the triumph 
of to-day? What matters it even though a people 
may for a time be deluded? There are things 
deeper, more real, more abiding even than the 
judgment of a people. (Hear, hear.) The couf'se 
of the eternal verity of things, to which peoples 
have also in turn to bow and in the end 
acknowledge, will, it is my hope and faith, restore 
that which is right and undo that which may be 
wrong. (Cheers.) And even if I were to be dis- 
appointed in the realisation of this dream, even if 
I snovld not live to see it, even though it should 
never come about, still I stand here to protest — 
that I can do, that I must do, that I will do — (loud 
and prolonged cheers) — protest against a policy 
which is as wrongful to ourselves as it is unjust 
to others. (Cheers.) « * * 

He was sometimes said to judge these matters 
from the Boer point of view. He protested 
against that charge. He had always been actuated 
in everything he had done with respect to this 
question by a prime regard to the honour, to the 
character, to the reputation, and to the future 
of his own country. (Cheers.) He agreed with 
Lord Salisbuiy that everything possible should be 
done to prevent a repetition of the present war, 
not only or mostly because it had cost us thousands 
of lives' and millions of money. There was some- 
thing worse than the mere killing of m^n and 
spending of money. There was the poison of 
mind and of morals, there was the degradation of 
soul — (cheers) — which accompanied and beset all 
war. When he looked about and saw how many 
of his countrymen seemed to be incapable of fair- 
ness and judgment, when he realised how greedily 
lies which told against the enemy were believed, 
when he saw how slow we were to recognise what 
our soldiers in the field had been quick to realise 
— the magnanimity and the greatness of our foe — 
then he said that the kiUing of men might be for- 
gotten, but the poison which entered into men's 
minds and morals passed on and might even grow 
from generation to generation, and then we might 
seek in vain to regenerate our nation from the 
•evil courses through which it had passed. * m m 
Mr. Courtney proceeded to give some historical 
precedents in favour of the course he advocated. 
He held that the secret of all our big armaments, 
of that militarism which, having subdued the 
continent, was creeping upon us, the secret of a 
shoddy Imperialism which thought that the glory 
of a nation was to be measured by the extent of 
the square miles of its territory and not by the 
affections of a united and free people — that secret 
was to be found in the fatal settlement after the 
struggle between Germany and France. It was 
the spoliation of the territory of France that 
<»u8ed the trouble. (Hear, hear.) There were 
some who most strongly denounced this war, who 
denounced the conduct which precipitated it, who 
said there was no help now, because the Free 
State was a thing of the past and the South 
African Republic broken to fragments. But when 
the annexation of 1877 was made the Transvaal 
Bepublic was in a much worse condition than it 
was in now. (Hear, hear.) Yet out of the pul- 
verised atoms, as they seemed then, of the South 
African Republic, there had grown up that com- 
munity with which we had had such a struggle 
during the last few months. * m * 

If the people of this country had a desire to see 
bis plan of settlement accomplished they could 
have the thing done. (Cheers.) * * ♦ 
AgawBt impracticable plana of subjugation he 



put the plan which he had suggested —a settle- 
ment which would secure conditions of equity, 
and peace, and contentment, and he asked 
whether that was not the better way. (Loud 
cheers.) He had only one more thought to present 
to them, and he would have done. Lord Salis- 
bury made a great speech twO or three weeks ago 
in which he described the temper of Europe 
towards this country. The attitude of the 
European Governments had, in diplomatic lan- 
guage, been *' correct," but the peoples of Europe, 
from the Rock of Gibraltar to the Gulf of Arch- 
angel, were all against us. It was the first time 
— (loud cheers) — that this phenomenon had been 
presented to us. We had been hated by Govern- 
ments before — Chancelleries, Tsars, Kaisers, 
Kings — they had not loved us ; we had been great 
before, and thev may have been envious of our 
greatness, but the peoples of Europe had not been 
envious of us. The peoples of Europe had 
hitherto looked to us in laith, and confidence, and 
admiration. (Cheers.) Wherever abroad we 
found a free expression of opinion we found a 
condemnation of this country in regard to the 
war. That was a fact, and he cited Lord Salis- 
bury in support of it. He was in agreement with 
Lord Salisbury on the fact. He was not in 
agreement with him in regard to its explanation. 
Lord Salisbury did not understand why the war 
was brought about. He (Mr. Courtney) said it 
was only the inevitable and scientific penalty of 
Imperialism. (Cheers.) As surely as effect fol- 
lowed cause, so surely was this hatred of us by 
the peoples the consequence of an Imperialism 
which makes us neglectful of the Uberty of others 
and bent only on the aggrandisement of ourselves. 
(Cheers.) 

^ampbell-Bannerman at 
Glasgow. 

A Plea for Conciliation and Self-government. 
(Manchester Guardian^ June 5, 1900.) 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who was 
received with great cheering and the singing of 
"He's a jolly good fellow,'* said: My first duty, 
as well as my great pleasure, is to associate 
myself most cordially with all that the chairman 
has said with regard to what we owe to our army 
in the field. * « * 

The perfect success which has crowned the 
labours and sacrifices of our brave countrymen 
has relieved our minds from the stress of imme- 
diate anxiety. But we have gained no immunity 
or freedom — and I trust that the national con- 
science will not allow us to exercise any freedom 
— from the most intense and watchful interest in 
the conduct of affairs in South Africa, nc « « 

But war having been declared against our 
country, and the dominions of the Queen having 
been invaded by an armed force — (hear, hear) — 
we meanwhile maintaining all that we had said on 
the subject of the events that had preceded the 
war, refused from that day to this no help to the 
Government of the Queen in the prosecution of 
their military operations. (Cheers.) 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION. 

I venture to affirm that never has any Govern- 
ment in this country engaged in a great war been 
treated so loyally by its political opponents. 
(Cheers.) Not a grain of impediment was ^lacAd. 
by US iiv t\\e\x vj«h^ . "^Ncrj ncAj^ ^\ \!cv<3wk^ ^ «^^x^ 
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and Chamberlain, England and the South African 
Republics would not oe engaged in a bloody war 
at this moment. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. MatiieVf M.I*,^ had a hearty recep- 
tion on rising to speak. He acknowledged his deep 
sense of gratitude to the people of Rossendale for 
returning him as their representative when he was 
far away and unable to come to them. * * * 

Since the election the country had passed 
through a very anxious and terrible period, but 
the gloom had now lifted, and what had given the 
greatest delight and joy to the whole nation, irre- 
spective of politics, was that the relief of Lady- 
smith and Mafeking — (cheers) — had broken that 
tension which was almost intolerable from day to 
day as there gradually closed around those devoted 

garrisons an enemy worse than the enemy in the 
eld — starvation, suffering, disease, and all those 
calamities which came to people shut off from 
their fellow creatures. (Hear, hear.) He shared 
in the general thankfulnees and delight at the 
relief of those gallant garrisons, and he rejoiced to 
think that as long as the annals of war were 
written the names of these two places— Ladysmith 
and Mafeking — (cheers) — would stand as emblems 
of some of the noblest virtues possessed by the 
Anglo-Saxon race. (Cheers.) « 4t * 

He believed that England was strong enough 
to be just. (Hear, hear.^ They loved their country 
so fully that they willingly passed through all 
the opprobrium and calumnies cast upon them, 
because they wished to save their country from 
eternal disgrace. (Hear, hear.) He believed in 
the principles of Christianity as being living 
forces. 4t * * 

To those who call him pro-Boer he might say 
" you are anti-Christ " — (hear, hear), — because he 
held that the principles enunciated in the gospels 
were not in accord with the views which such per- 
sons held in regard to the war. (Hear .hear.) He could 
give many reasons why the war was unnecessary 
and to show that it was begun by a kind of trickery 
which was called statesmanslup nowadays, and 
that such statesmanship could not do otherwise 
than lead to war. We were now as a nation in 
one of the gravest positions this country had ever 
faced, and he desired that we should realise the 
fact and brace ourselves to deal with it. « * * 

We must remember that the Dutch were in 
South Africa before us, that they outnumbered us, 
and that we had once given them independence. 
The war, of course, had brought the two races into 
a death struggle, and the object should be to bring 
about a settlement that would tend to unite them 
and lead to permanent peace and prosperity. 
Would annexation do that ? He thought not. His 
view was that there should be self-government in 
different States or under a central ifederal govern- 
ment. He held as strongly as anyone that no 
military independence must ever be given to any 
part. The military power must be held by the 
British Government. That was safe for all con- 
cerned. He saw no difficulty in giving independ- 
ence and yet retaining military control. The 
same thing was done in Canada, and it would 
work well in this case also. Short of putting any 
military power or control into the hands of these 
people, we might safely give them domestic home 
rule, the power of local legislation, without en- 
dangering the peace of South Africa. (Hear, 
hear.) * « * 

He had the strongest conviction — and he felt 
that Rossendale would uphold him in the view — 
that to the Dutch should be given the utmost 
possible independence. (Cheers.) 
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Lard Courtney's Plea for 
Magnanimity. 

(Manchester Giuirdian^ May 31 1" 1900.) 

A public meeting m support of the objects of the 
South Africa Conciliation Committee was held 
last evening in the Rotunda Hall, Liverpool. From 
two to three thousand people attended the meeting. 
Sir John T. Brunner was in the chair, and there 
were present Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.P., Mr. F^ 
Maddison, M.P., Mr. Allen H. Bright, the Rev. R. 
A. Armstrong, Mr. R. D. Holt, the Rev. A. 
M. Mitchell, Mr. R. A. Meade King, Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone, and Mr. S. Style. Letters of apology 
for non-attendance were read by Mr. R. Robinson 
from Mr. E. E. Muspratt, Mr. J. H. Lewis, M.P., 
Dr. Commins, M.P., and Mr. W. B. Bowring. In 
opening the proceedings, Sir John Brunner said 
he was delighted to be present and to preside at a- 
meeting to be addressed by Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
a man of indomitable courage and the consistent' 
advocate of a cause which he believed to be right- 
eous for men and for nations. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.I*»^ who 
was received with loud cheers, said he had been 
thinking in the course of the day that their meet- 
ing had been called at an unpropitious moment, 
but that thought had been dispelled by the temper, 
the sympathy, and the resolution which he found 
manifested. (Hear, hear.) If they to themselves 
were true, no moment could really be said to be 
unpropitious. * * * 

Lord Salisbury had said that this question of 
annexation was vital to the Government. It was 
the point, he said upon which their policy turned, 
and he ended with something like a declaration 
that not one shred of independence was to be left 
either to the Free State or the Republic of the 
Transvaal. (Cheers and groans.) These were 
declarations which might well seem unfriendly to- 
that meeting. But he remembered something 
more than declarations like these in the past. He 
remembered well the time when we did annex the 
Transvaal Republic. That was done with perfect 
ease, without any resistance at the moment ; it 
was the expression and result of the policy of a 
strong Government supported by a great majority 
in the House of Commons. Nay, that act of an- 
nexation was approved by those members of the- 
Opposition at that time who might be said to- 
have been most acquainted with colonial qnes- 
tions and most authorative in their declara- 
tions of opinion respecting them. A very 
few protested. Yet, within little more than 
three years the annexation was revoked and the 
independence of the Transvaal was restored. (A. 
voice: *' Never again," and some cheers.) The 
lesson o the past should be to teach people to be 
slow in saying '' Never again." (Cheers.) Those 
who effected that annexation and those who 
approved of it forgot certain things. They forgot 
the temper of the Boer farmers for one thing, and 
he thought he might add that they forgot another 
thing, which we in these days might occasionally 
be tempted to despair of, and that was the deep- 
seated sense of morality of the British people. 
(Hear, hear.) 

And when that leader of men of that tune, Mr 
Gladstone — (cheers), — in his Midlothian campaign, 
appealed to the national sense of morality and 
aroused the judgment of a people, when the 
election of 1B80 put the Government with its big 
majority in a minority and opinions were found 
to be changed, the very men amongst Mr. Glad- 
stone's colleagues who had consented to the 
annexation were found co-partners in the act of 
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restoration of the independence of the Transvaal. 
(Cheers^ So (Mr. Courtney said) I do not despair 
now. (Hear, hear.) What matters the triumph 
of to-day ? What matters it even though a people 
may for a time be deluded? There are things 
deeper, more real, more abiding even than the 
judgment of a people. (Hear, hear.) The course 
of the eternal verity of things, to which peoples 
have also in turn to bow and in the end 
acknowledge, will, it is my hope and faith, restore 
that which is right and undo that which may be 
wrong. (Cheers.) And even if I were to be dis- 
appointed in the realisation of this dream, even if 
I snoirid not live to see it, even though it should 
never come about, still I stand here to protest — 
that I can do, that I must do, that I will do — (loud 
and prolonged cheers) — protest against a policy 
which is as wrongful to ourselves as it is unjust 
'to others. (Cheers.) * * * 

He was sometimes said to judge these matters 
from the Boer point of view. He protested 
against that charge. He had always been actuated 
in everything he had done with respect to this 
question by a prime regard to the honour, to the 
character, to the reputation, and to the future 
of his own country. (Cheers.) He agreed with 
Lord Salisbury that everything possible should be 
done to prevent a repetition of the present war, 
not only or mostly beciause it had cost us thousands 
of lives' and millions of money. There was some- 
thing worse than the mere killing of m^n and 
-spending of money. There was the poison of 
mind and of morals, there was the degradation of 
soul — (cheers) — which accompanied and beset all 
war. When he looked about and saw how many 
of his countrymen seemed to be incapable of fair- 
ness and judgment, when he realised how greedily 
lies which told against the enemy were believed, 
when he saw how slow we were to recognise what 
our soldiers in the field had been quick to realise 
— the magnanimity and the greatness of our foe — 
then he said that the killing of men might be for- 
gotten, but the poison which entered into men's 
minds and morals passed on and might even grow 
from generation to generation, and then we might 
seek in vain to regenerate our nation from the 
•evil courses through which it had passed. « * * 

Mr. Courtney proceeded to give some historical 
precedents in favour of the course he advocated. 
He held that the secret of all our big armaments, 
of that militarism which, having subdued the 
continent, was creeping upon us, the secret of a 
shoddy Imperialism which thought that the glory 
of a nation was to be measured by the ext^t of 
the square miles of its territory and not by the 
affections of a united and free people — that secret 
was to be found in the fatal settlement after the 
struggle between Germany and France. It was 
the spoliation of the territory of France that 
oaused the trouble. (Hear, hear.) There were 
some who most strongly denounced this war, who 
denounced the conduct which precipitated it, who 
said there was no help now, because the Free 
State was a thing of the past and the South 
African Republic broken to fragments. But when 
the annexation of 1877 was made the Transvaal 
Republic was in a much worse condition than it 
was in now. (Hear, hear.) Yet out of the pul- 
verised atoms, as they seemed then, of the South 
African Republic, there had grown up that com- 
munity with which we had had such a struggle 
during the last few months. * * * 

If the people of this country had a desire to see 
his plan of settlement accomph'shed they could 
Jmve the thing done. (Cheera.) ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Againet impracticable plans of subjugation he 



put the plan which he had suggested— a settle- 
ment which would secure conditions of equity, 
and peace, and contentment, and he asked 
whether that was not the better way. (Loud 
cheers.) He had only one more thought to present 
to them, and he would have done. Lord Salis- 
bury made a great speech tw6 or three weeks ago 
in which he described the temper of Europe 
towards this country. The attitude of the 
European Governments had, in diplomatic lan- 
guage, been " correct," but the peoples of Europe, 
from the Rock of Gibraltar to the Gulf of Arch- 
angel, were all against us. It was the first time 
— (loud cheers) — that this phenomenon had been 
presented to us. We had been hated by Govern- 
ments before — Chancelleries, Tsars, Kaisers, 
Kings — they had not loved us ; we had been great 
before, and thev may have been envious of our 
greatness, but the peoples of Europe had not been 
envious of us. The peoples of Europe had 
hitherto looked to us in faith, and confidence, and 
admiration. (Cheers.) Wherever abroad we 
found a free expression of opinion we found a 
condemnation of this country in regard to the 
war. That was a fact, and he cited Lord Salis- 
bury in support of it. He was in agreement with 
Lord Salisbury on the fact. He was not in 
agreement with him in regard to its explanation. 
Lord Salisbury did not understand why the war 
was brought about. He (Mr. Courtney) said it 
was only the inevitable and scientific penalty of 
Imperialism. (Cheers.) As surely as effect fol- 
lowed cause, so surely was this hatred of us by 
the peoples the consequence of an Imperialism 
which makes us neglectful of the liberty of others 
and bent only on the aggrandisement of ourselves. 
(Cheers.) 

Campbell-Bannerman at 
Glasgow. 

A Plea for Conciliation and SEiiT-GovERNMENT, 
{Manchester Guardian^ June 5, 1900.) 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who was 
received with great cheering and the singing of 
*• He*s a jolly good fellow," said : My first duty, 
as well as my great pleasure, is to associate 
myself most cordially with all that the chairman 
has said with regard to what we owe to our army 
in the field. * * * 

The perfect success which has crowned the 
labours and sacrifices of our brave countrymen 
has relieved our minds from the stress of imme- 
diate anxiety. But we have gained no immunity 
or freedom— and I trust that the national con- 
science will not allow us to exercise any freedom 
— from the most intense and watchful interest in 
the conduct of affairs in South Africa. « * « 

But war having been declared against our 
country, and the dominions of the Queen having 
been invaded by an armed force — (hear, hear) — 
we meanwhile maintaining all that we had said on 
the subject of the events that had preceded the 
war, refused from that day to this no help to the 
Government of the Queen in the prosecution of 
their military operations. (Cheers.) 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION. 

I venture to aflftrm that never has any Govern- 
ment in this country engaged in a great war been 
treated so loyally by its political opponents. 
(Cheers.) Not a grain of impediment was placed 
by us in their wcy. "E^NCt^ NCi\j^ qI \asscv^^ > ^^n wj 
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It is not we who, on the scantiest of information, 
were ready to denounce the supposed mistakes of 
officers in command in the field. * * * 

If we have held our peace it has not been for 
lack of something to say. (Laughter and cheers.) 
It has not been because there were no failures and 
no blunders to indicate, no doubts entertained as to 
certain actions or proposals of theirs. « * « 

I have referred to the advice given to us a few 
months ago that we should defer till the close of 
the war our criticisms on the events that led up 
to the war. Taking it now that we are — if we 
are — at the close of the war (I am afraid we are 
not, but at all events we are getting near it), you 
can gauge for yourselves the absolute futility of 
that advice. * « « 

THE COLONIAL SECRETARY'S RASHNESS AND 
RECKLESSNESS. 

The accumulation of armaments by the Boers 
began before the Jameson Raid — a short time 
before the Jameson Raid. 

The date can be almost accurately fixed. (A 
voice : * * When was it ? ") A short time before the 
Jameson Raid — (laughter) — and it was continued 
year after year. 

Did the Government make any remonstrance ? 
No; they made no remonstrance, and the only 
excuse they have been able to make for their 
neglect was that they felt themselves compromised 
by the Raid and by their attitude regarding the 
Raid. (Cheers). « * 4t 

The small periodic detachments which he, the 
Colonial Secretary, was sending out, and against 
which my statement of opinion was, of course, 
directed, were ludicrously insufficient to give any 
strength whatever to the colonies which he knew 
— although we did not — lay at the mercy of the 
Republics. But at the same time these small 
detachments were ample enough to increase the 
acrid tone that had been imported into our re- 
lations with the Transvaal Government, and how^ 
far you yourself can judge — everyone for himself 
can judge how far that acrid tone contributed to 
the extinguishment of the chances of peace. 
(Cheers.) 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE FUTURE. 

No one has described it in more forcible 
language than the Colonial Secretary himself, who 
spoke of it as a war which would be in the nature 
of a civil war, a long war, a costly war, and a war 
which would leave behind it embers of strife which 
generations would not be long enough to extin- 
guish. (Hear, hear.) * * in 

The war, we all knew, would end in the victory 
of British arms. But it is the state of things after 
the war which those of us who objected to the war 
had in our minds, and it is with them that we are 
confronted at this moment. * * « 

ONE BROAD PRINCIPLE OF SETTLEMENT. 

One broad principle may be laid down, which is 
this. The British Imperial power, which has 
hitherto been supreme in effect in South Africa, 
must in future be supreme in form as well as in 
effect. (Cheers.) And this naturally carries with 
it the pomt which is sometimes put in the fore- 
ground — namely, that there must be no possibility 
that any such outbreak of hostilities as we have 
been witnessing shall again occur. (Cheers.) 

* 4t 4t 

Her Majesty's Government— it is they who 

allowed this war to overtake thecountiy, or I will 

pai it in a more kindly w&y — it is they who have 

failed to prevent this war from overtaking the 

gantry— (cbeera)— and it is tor them to deal with 



the state of society which the war leaves behind it. 
We — you and I — are but observers and critics. 

THE VALUE OF SOUTH AFRICAN ADVICE. 

But this I will say — that if they are wise they 
will be in no hurry to determine the details of a 
settlement. * « * 

In saying this I have specially in my mind our 
fellow-subjects at the Cape, whether they be of 
British or Dutch race. These, of all men, have 
the most interest in this question. ♦ « « 

I think you will see that it is upon us as taxpayers 
that will fall the burden if an unwise settlement 
at this time either leaves room for further troubles 
of the kind we have just been spectators' of or 
involves a prolonged and costly military occupa- 
tion. But these interests, great and worthy of 
respect as they are — what are they in comparison 
with the interests of those who are inhabitants of 
South Africa, whom we wish surely to maintain 
or to win as loyal fellow-subjects, who have to 
earn their bread, live their life day by day, amidst 
the very conditions which you and I only look 
upon from afar? (Cheers.) in in * 

I should have thought that the wise course would 
have been to continue for some time, as we neces- 
sarily have occupation— to continue military 
administration until there was ample time for 
inquiry, and consultation, and consideration before 
fixing upon any definite proposal. (Cheers.) 

* * * 

Let us restore as early as possible, and let us 
maintain those rights of self-government — (hear, 
hear)— which give not only life and vigour but con- 
tentment and loyalty, to every colony which enjoys 
them — (cheers)— the rights of self-government, 
shall I say by way of parenthesis ? which I, for 
my part, have thought, and still continue to 
think, would work effectively for cordial con- 
ciliation between communities much nearer home. 
(Cheers.) * * * 

a'^WORD for LORD SALISBURY. 

« * * And, as if this was not enough, Lord 
Salisbury, in order to emphasise his determina- 
tion, repeated the phrase *' every shred of inde- 
pendence." If I thought that that was the spirit 
of the policy of our country to the subjugated 
States I would hark back to some truncated kind 
of independence, abnormal and absurd as it might 
be, and take it with all its risks and all its evils. 

* * * 

But, on the other hand, if he meant that 
the citizens of the two States were to be deprived 
of all independence in their own internal govern- 
ment, then 1 do not hesitate to say that the con- 
ception and the spirit will be fatal to our empire 
in South Africa. (Cheers.) * * * 

You have not got to reckon only with the little 
communities of the Transvaal and the Free State. 
You have to reckon with the whole Dutch com- 
munity in South Africa, which is so closely inter- 
woven. You have got to gain them to your side. 

THE NATIVE RACES. 

I think it is not quite seemly to put in the very 
forefront our great love for the native races. I 
am as strong an advocate of good treatment of 
natives in Africa and every other country as any 
man can be. But you will not persuade the 
world that it was for the sake of the natives that 
we went to war. (Laughter and cheers.) And I 
will give you two reasons why you will not per- 
suade the world. The first is that it is not 
true, and the second that the world ought not to 
be petBM«AtaA. ^wol^^at.'^ * * * 
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and there are some malicioas people in the 
world — will be apt to call it hypocrisy if we talk 
too much about oar love for the native as a 
motive and object in this matter. 



THE WAY TO PRODUCE "OBLIVION." 

««««««« 

The Free State, by universal assent, was a well- 
ordered, a contented, and a happy community. 
It was so by universal consent. There was no 
imputation of corruption. There was no influx 
of men from Europe taking up high positions in 
the Government. There was no tyranny. There 
was no oligarchy. There was, if you please, a 
great mistake of policy, for which they have 
heavily suffered. How, then, can we better 
secure what surely we desire — that is, the return 
to happiness and contentment — than by granting 
at the earliest possible time, as soon as the fever 
and the fret of the war is abated, as much as 
possible of the form and powers of the government 
which they had before— (cheers) — so that the 
burgher when he goes about his daily business 
should be as little conscious of the change as 
possible between the old order and the new. « * * 

THE ROYAL ROAD TO CONFIDENCE. 

* * * You may drive a horse to the water, 
but you cannot make him drink. There is truth, 
no doubt, in this view, and it is in this that the 
greatest difficulty of the situation resides. But if 
we were to yield to this view of the case, then all 
I can say is that the whole of your future policy 
may be described in one word, and that word 
is— -despair. (Hear, hear.) * * * 

We nave to bring strength out of weakness, 
sweet out of bitter, peace out of strife, reluctant 
friendship out of open enmity. No piece of 
parchment, no writing with a pen, no passing of 
laws will affect it. It will be effected, if it is to be 
done at all, only by the temper and spirit of our 
Gk>vemment. (Cheers.) Now the faults in the 
negotiations before the war, faults which are 
admitted by a large proportion of those even who 
are favourable to the war, faults which some of 
us think contributed to if they did not create the 
war — (cheers) — these faults were almost wholly 
faults of temper and spirit. (Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) * at m 

FEDERATION PRINCIPLES. 

But don't let us forget that there has been an 
attempt at South African Federation already, and 
that it signally failed. And what was the lesson 
of the failure ? It was this, that federation to be 
successful must be, from its initiation to its con- 
clusion, spontaneous on the part of the States to 
be federated. « « xe 



Mr. Horley at Oxford. 

^.^^E War and rrs Resulth. 
{Manchester Guardian, June 11, 1900.) 
After the toast of '» The Queen." Mr» J» It. 
Hammond gave ''The Liberal Party." He said 
that he recalled the time when it was the business 
of the Liberal members of the Palmerston Club 
to set some bounds to the Conservative tendencies 
of their colleagues. (Laughter and cheers.) Now 
the club was a united, a unanimous, and a mili- 
tant body. (Cheers.) They had heard lately 
of a proposal to unite domestic Liberalism with 
the foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield. (Laughter.) 
They would not drink to that inauspicious com- 
bination. He ventured to predict that it would 
be short-lived. It was a marriage of convenience — 
(laughter) — and would be dissolved on account of 
incompatibility of temper. (Renewed laughter.) 



They recalled that evening the Liberalism of the 
great President, who was so worthily succeeded 
by their guest. (Loud cheers.) That was the 
Liberalism which did not find its triumphs in the 
funerals of small nations — (cheers) — which won 
for this country the respect and not the curses of 
humanity. (Cheers.) Now we had the black 
looks of the world and the congratulations of the 
Sultan of Turkey. (Laughter and cheers.) Before 
and after the outbreak of the accursed war 
in South Africa Mr. Morley had been one of 
the few great statesmen of the country who 
had never been deafened or stunned or cowed. 
(Loud cheers.) Mr. Morley had had his reward. 
The brawling crowd which divided the Govern- 
ment of this country, with a number of 
gentlemen who found it easier to influence onr 
Press than to speak our tongue, had never made 
Mr. Morley their ideal. ( Laughter and cheers.) 
But Mr. Morley's name was cherished wherever 
men cherished honour, humanity, and courage. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Morley^ who on rising was greeted with 
loud cheers, said : I have .to thank you all for the 
extremely cordial welcome that you have been 
good enough to extend to me, and I have especially 
to thank Mr. Hammond for the kind words — too 
kind words— he used about me. 4t « * 

LIBERAL IMPERIALISM. 

With the best will in the world and with good 
faith, I have read dissertations, I have pondered 
over oracles, and I cannot for the life of me form 
any clear opinion in my own mind of what it is 
that distinguishes Liberal Imperialism from 
Unionist Imperialism. (Loud cheers.) * * « 

LIBERAL MILITARISM. 

When I am told that the nation ought to be 
willing to face conscription in order to promote 
the predominance of empire — not the existence, 
not the security, but the predominance of empire, 
— when I read language of that kind from men of 
character, of authority, and responsibility, I con- 
fess I cannot see what kind of difference there 
is between Liberal Imperialism and Liberal 
militarism. « « * 

I have the honour and pleasure of knowing 
some soldiers, and I know no men so little apt as 
soldiers are to sing to the glory of war. (Cheers.) 
No; it is not the militarism of soldiers to 
which some of us, at all events, object. It 
is to political militarism and Imperiied mili- 
tarism. (Loud cheers.) What a conjunction of 
words — Liberal militarism. There is one other 
conjunction more entirely out of season, more ex- 
traordinary still, and that is clerical militarism. 
(Renewed and continued cheering.) 

There is a great deal in the circumstances of the 
last eight or ten months which is perplexing and 
conflicting, but I declare nothing to my mind is so 
perplexing, nothing is so conflicting as clerical 
militarism — (hear, hear) — the glorification of war 
by men whose profession is peace, the glorification 
of all the advantages that come from the moral 
discipline of war from the lips of men who have 
no intention of undertaking any of that moral 
discipline. I believe that, amongst the many 
s^nnptoms of a retrograde humour in our com- 
munity, pulpit militarism is the very worst. 
We are told — not from the pulpit ; I am now 
talking from the point of view of party recon- 
struction — we are told that war braces nations, 
unites nations, moulds nations. I know ; but then, 
if that be so, how thankful we ought to be that • 
we have a GoNetivTcvwiX. V>x^\» \va& X^N* Vawa^ ^S^. 
those vml'^Vu^ eww^e* wv^ \>J\ ^Q«fcx«^jsBax"%5Cvw^ 
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forces. (Laughter.) To go to the poll against the 
Government that has brought all these natural 
blessings within our reach would be flying in the 
face of Providence. (Renewed laughter and 
cheers.) m * * 

A MORAL AND POLITICAL CONFLAGRATION. 

If I have the honour of addressing any candidate 
to-night, I will venture to say to him, if he 
supposes he will disarm the hostility of a single 
elector, or attract the favour of a single elector, 
by talking the language or pretending to espouse 
the principles of this new kind of Imperialism, I 
believe he will make, from his own point of view 
alone, a great mistake. (Hear, hear.) 41 * * 

THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THR WAR. 

It is said that the war was made necessary, just, 
and inevitable by the Boer ultimatum of October 
10 or October 11. I can never accept that view. 
(Loud cheers.) « 4t « 

I am not going into that now. This is not the 
occasion. Only when you are told that the war 
was made necessary by the Boer ultimatum don't 
be taken in by any such thing. (Cheers.) ♦ * * 

When they say that we who hold these views — 
and in saying that we hold these views I for one, at 
all events, do not in the least disparage those who 
are not able to take the same view, the question 
being an immensely difficult one, and full of com- 
plex and intricate conditions — but I say that to 
assert that we who hold these views are a miser- 
able faction is to be entirely in the dark, in my 
judgment, after applying all the tests that I have 
been able to apply as to the true currents of 
opinion among the Liberal party in this country. 
(Cheers.) * * * 

THE FIRST ACT OF THE BOUTH AFRICAN DRAMA. 

On the 29th of September a Cabinet Minister 
said that *' there is not a single member of the 
Government who would not regard it as an un- 
mitigated misfortune if we were obliged to take 
over the government of the Transvaal into our 
own hands." (Hear, hear.) That unmitigated 
misfortune has befallen us. * ^c « 

Now, the very first occasion on which I ad- 
dressed any remarks to the public or to my own 
constituents upon the approaching war was in the 
beginning of September, and I urged the South 
African Republic to make frank concessions. I 
pointed out that in case of war their military 
defeat was certain, and that war must mean — the 
Government being what it is — the extinction of 
their independence. #( * « 

What I said to this country was : " You will 
vdn your battle. You will have to take the govern- 
ment into your own hands, and depend upon it you 
will make a Crown colony of the Transvaal." 
That was in September. ♦ « ♦ 

I have always regarded the war and those an- 
nexations that we are now witnessing — as to the 
war I shall say something in a moment— with all 
their wrongs, burdens, and mischiefs, as one 
transaction, and that was one reason why I pro- 
tested against the war being entered upon because 
it would lead to the '* unmitigated misfortune" 
we now see. * « « 

It is impossible to argue the present situation as 

if the war had not taken place. You have kindled 

and rekindled racial passion. You began by saymg 

that these two races had to live together, and 

what you have done is to fan the fires of hatred 

between neighbour and neighbour to a point of 

intensity that has not been known in this century 

Jn South Africa. You have dislocated industry. 

You have thrown the whole machinery of govem- 

ment oat of gear. You have raised masterful and 



tyrannical and conquering ideas in the breasts of 
British colonists. (Hear, hear.) We cannot treat 
all that as if it were non-existent. 



)> 



BLOTTING OUT THE WORD "FREE. 

You have extinguished the independence of the 
Orange River Free State. (A voice : No, no.) I 
do not say whether we ought to have done so or 
not. To avoid controversy I will say you have 
made a proclamation which extinguishes the in- 
dependence of the Orange Free State — (hear, hear), 
and there has now been conferred upon it the title 
or style of the Orange River Colony. I am sure 
it is the first time in the history of this country 
that it has begun its acquisition of the territory 
of a white community by blotting out, as the 
Russian censor blots out an obnoxious newspaper 
article, the sacred word '* free." (Loud cheering, 
which continued for several minutes.) Yes, gen- 
tlemen, the sacred word "free," which represented, 
as Englishmen have always thought until to-day, 
the noblest aspirations that can animate the breast 
of man. (Renewed cheers.) You have hauled in 
the British flag, that glorious ensign that has 
floated triumphantly before now over some of the 
|[randest scenes of English history — that ensign 
which we never see in distant lands or on strange 
waters without a thrill of pride and affection. 
(Cheers.) Yes, but in South Africa to-day your 
escutcheon has drawn across it the bar sinister. 
(Hear, hear.) mm* 

We have done what I think and what I gather 
most if not all of you think a great wrong, — (hear, 
hear,) — a wrong of which I believe there is scarcely 
an Englishman living who will not bitterly repent. 
(Cheers.) But it is done. « « * 

A WISE AND PATIENT ADMINISTRATION NEEDED. 

I want to say no word that will give offence or 
cause irritation, but when I see it suggested that 
the present High Commissioner should go to the 
Transvaal and arrange a settlement, that will be 
the last link in the chain of preposterous absurdity 
and folly. (Cheers.) * ♦ * 

A BLEBK AND COMPLACENT ILLUSION. 

People who have once known real liberty in 
vour sense and mine will not draw this distinction 
between real, comfortable liberty, as an English 
administrator may think good for them, and their 
own independence — the right of making their own 
laws. They won't recognise that distinction. 
(Cheers.) When we consider the dogged tenacity 
with which those men have flung themselves, at 
sacrifices that not a man in this room can realise, 
into this bloody struggle for the independence of 
their o^vn community and country — aye; and 
even in this case twelve months ago we should 
have all declared it to be the most noble object for 
which a man can sacrifice himself and die — we 
can judge for ourselves how likely men of this 
kind are to subside into quiescence under the rule 
which you have started under the most hateful 
circumstances that can possibly by human imagi- 
nation be conceived. (Cheers.) « « « 

We are told that this war, at all events, will end 
in setting up equal rights. A gentleman who is a 
member of the Legislative Assembly of Natal, 
writes in the Nin tevnth Century magazine, 
and he says : " The concession of self-government 
will have to be guarded — (laughter) — so as to 
ensure the preponderance of voting power in 
favour of those who are loyal to the Crown, until 
time and experience shall have made all loyal, 
and lYvia caiiW doxvft\>^ ^^xiQivdavsA «^Vw\»\Aa%\jL'^ ol 
the conBtituenciea.'' \^tvwj^\».\v^N*x.^ * % % 
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THE NATIVE QUESTION, 

There ia jast one point to which I should like 
to refer, because I know it has great inUoence 
npon the minds of mauy with whom I aynipBthise, 
and whose motivea I rospect — the question of the 
treatment of tlie natives. * • • 

Deep down in Che hearts of this country there 
is a pasiionste foebiig for fair play, jniilice, and 
hamanity — for fair play, juatioe, n.nd humanity to 
■what we call the inferior nice8--(hear. hear)— and 
many at this moment find baJm for their mis- 
givings in the belief that tliere will, after all, out 
of this teiTible struggle, come some ^ood to those 

I am not going into the history of our treatment 
of the natives in South Africa. It is one of the 
most abominable diopters in the history of our 
times, one of the most abominable chapters in the i 
history of our (teatiiiRS with inferior races. Listen 
to this. Listen to what ia told us by a gentleman, 
who is a missionary, who writes. I think, like 
A candid and honourable and high-minded man. 
He writes like that ; I do not know hiro. What 
does he say? "For unabashed, selSsh disregard 
for justice in its application to the black man 
commend me to some of the settlers from Europe, 
who have been in Cape Colonv only a few years." 
Those are the Outlauders, '■ The Oullander, who 
has come to live in the Transvaal, lias adopt(>d 
the Boer view of the black man with alacrity, and 
is quite williog to go one better"— which we should 
call one worse. He says, further, what to any. 
body ever Co be responsible for the government of 
South Africa is a most formidable statement — 
■• whatever form of goveninient may be established 
in the Transvaal after the war, one tiling is certain, 
that if the spirit of Lord Salisbury's assurances" 
--- that is. his assuranceH of better conditions for 
native races— "if the spirit of Lord Salisbury's | 
BBsuraucss is to be kept in mind it will have to be : 
tnointoined in defiance of the public opinion of 
the Transvaal community. Boer and Outlander | 
alike." (Hear, hear.) ■ • • 

There has been a very interesting and remark- I 
able series of articles in the 7'iinfii on the Sondan. 
I advise anybody who thinks that slavery has 

i. ,._i-_L_j :- .u_ r,_..i_. t . _^ pj.^ 

ea [nose ariicies, ii > > 
IMPKBIALISU AND SOCIAL BBFORM. 

The question really is between witat are called 
Lilierol Imperialists and people Uke — I think I 
may now say — us. (Loud cheers.) » • • 

I will read it to you in Che words of my 
predecessor as preaidenC of this club : " Of 
all the empires whose rise and tall have been 
k-ecorded in history, there is not one that has 
owed its rain or decay to checking the lust 
of territorial acquisition. The wisest of the 
Roman Kmperors was also the one who even 
fecalled the houndariea of his dominions from 
beyond the Danube. England, which has grown 
eo great, miglit easily become little through the 
effeminate selfishness of lujurioua living, through 
nojjtect of reahtiesHthome," (Hear, hear.) Those 
M'ords of Mr. Gladstone touch the latest phase of 
Imperialism. • ■ • 

niB day when the Liberal party forsakes its old 
principles —1 don't caII them catchwords or shib. 
boleths — of peace, economy, and reform, the 
Liberal party will have to disband and to dis- 
appear. • . . 1 
Bat really, if I were unfortnnately called upon \ 
tocAocMB Aetweeji tjbe fa'oajalisi And the UiJitariat, ' 



with aU his random aims, his profusion of national 
resources, his disregard for the rights and the 
feelings of other people, I declare to von that I 
consider the Socialist's standards are liigher and 
his aims are not any more wild. (Cheers,) ■ ■ ■ 

Examine Liberal principles, ond einmine them 
in the light that experience and the history of this 
country nave thrown upon them, and you will see 
Chat we who are to-day so disparaged are uphold- 
ing the flag and principles which have done more 
Chan all others for the greatness, Che strength, the 
iMiwer, and the unity of this Empire, and above all 
for the well-being of the people of this island, who 
must be the centre and the most vital force within 
that Empire. jLoud B.nd prolonged applause, | 

I>t\ it. Spenre irn^xon, in proposing the 
toast of " The Paimerston Club," said :— 

• • ♦ He did not like in the presence of his old 
friend to say too much about it. but ithul been an 
inspiring utterance. (Cheers.) They had listened 
to true Liberalism. (Cheers.) If, coming from 
the remote North, they wonld permit him to soy 
it, it had been like a breath of that vigorous, 
fresh, cold, pnre air which he left only that morn- 
ing. (Cheers.) • * < 

They had only to consider this war and the 
issues arising out of this abominahle war—doud 
cheers)— to see that It had an aspect that they 
thongbt too little of perhaps in this country, for 
in very truth in many of its aspects it was a civil 
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Those of them who looked back into the past, 
those of them who remembered the struggle of 
Che gallant Hungarians, the struggle of the 
Italians, to which Mr. Jlorley had alluded, aye, 
and even the struggles that were still going on in 
the great Empire^ Russia — did it not make them 
feel ashamed of Ihemulves? There was not a 
miserable despot on Che earth who could not aay 
to England now— "ArC thou also become like 

IC could uot be that this landof theirs was going 
to fall so low. They would suffer in this country. 
These things coold not be done in Soath Africa 
without their suifering. and suffering grievously. 
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As Mr. Morley pointed out. they would win, but 
that did not make the war right. • < • 

What they had needed was a leader, and the voloe 
of a leader. (Loud cheers.) That leader they had 
listened to, and that voice they hod heard that 
night. (Loud oheera.) There was some hope in 
the very fierceness of the wor fever which had 
spread over them, because it was so fierce tliat It 
might burn itself out the quicker, * > • 

They hail been defeated over and over aRain. but 
their principles had never been defeated, and never 
wonld be, (Loud cheers.) There would come a 
time when men would return to their sanity in 
matters of this kind, let it be longer or shorter. 
Let those who were old and those who were 
young alike determine that they would go on 
patie[illy fighcing, r^ardless of the end. 
Others, I doubt not. if not we. 
The issueofourloilB will see; 
And, we toreotCen snd nuknown, 
Touiig children gatlivr as their own 
Tlie liArvi'Ht whicli thv dead liave sown, 
(Loud cheers,) 

Great Women's Demonstration in 
London. 

(MaiichcslCT GiuiTdUm, Ju-ne. \4, \ww^ 
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purpose, but in the result their courage was 
triumphantly justified. The hall, which is 
capable of seating between three and four thousand 
persons, was completely filled in every part. The 
speeches were brief, excellent, and to the point, 
and the tone of the meeting was enthusiastic and 
unanimous. The object of the demonstration was 
to enable all women who were so minded to pro- 
test against the policy which led to the present 
war in South Africa and the attempt to silence by 
disorder and violence all freedom of speech. * * 

The chair was taken by Mrs. Leonard 
Courfneyf who was supported by a distin- 
guished body of ladies, including Lady Carlisle, 
Lady Coleridge, Lady Farrer, Lady Hobhouse, 
Lady Mary Murray, Lady Agatha Russell, Lady 
Constance Shaw-Lefevre, Lady Grove, Lady 
Bume-Jones, Mrs. Arthur Acland, Mrs. Alfred 
Booth. Mrs. S. A. Bamett, Mrs. Stanton Blatch, 
Mrs. Thomas Burt, Mrs. Frederic Harrison, Mrs. 
Cobden Unwin, Mrs. Lunn, Mrs. C. P. Scott, 
Mrs. Bryce, Mrs. Byles, Mrs. Tomkinson, Mrs. 
Annie Hicks, Miss I. O. Ford, and Miss Ellen 
Robinson. 

ilfr*. Courtney f who on rising was received 
with loud cheers, said: We have asked you to 
come together this evening not to hear the speeches 
of great and important political persons, but that 
each one of you may have opportunity of making 
your earnest protest against this war in South 
Africa — a war which, we believe, is tainted in its 
origin. The financial ring is no fit origin for a 
British w^ar, brought about by the misunderstand- 
ings and by misleading and arrogant diplomacy, 
and made possible in justice-loving England — yes, 
I still say justice-loving England, for surely if our 
people knew they would be just — (hear, hear) — 
made possible by the poisoning of the public mind 
against the people of two South African Republics. 
The burghers of the Transvaal especially have been 
living as under a magnifying glass. Ever\' bad 
story, of however long ago, has been raked up 
against them ; every present sin — and what nation 
is without sin? — multiplied four-fold or exaggerated 
till it becomes a lie ; the vivid imaginings of news- 
paper correspondents in search of copy have been 
endowed with the authority of official statements ; 
and in some instances — rare, I would fain believe 
— deliberate lies have been concocted to ruin our 
opponents. « * xe 

The one bright spot in all this sad year has 
been the devotion of our soldiers to what they 
believe to be their duty to their country — their 
courage in facing death, their cheerfulness in 
facing hardship and privation. (Cheers.) « ♦ « 

Their blood can be no sacrifice to redeem the 
sin of those who have brought it about. Rather 
it adds to our indignation. They have done their 
duty ; we will do ours. (Cheers.) * ♦ * 

The flags for which they have tought so bravely 
are to be furled for ever. Their independence is 
to be torn to shreds. Against that also we have come 
together to protest. (Hear, hear.) It may be, and 
probably will be, in vain. But we camiot silently 
acquiesce in a great wrong— in a wrong which 
will be difficult, perhaps unprofitable, to main- 
tain, which in South Africa will make confusion 
worse confounded, and which we believe will be a 
dishonour to the history of this great country of 
ours. (Cheers.) Continuing, Mrs. Courtney 
announced that there had b^n received many 
letters and telegrams of sympathy from women's 
political bodies in this country, from individuals, 
Irotn clergymen, who assured them that their 
congratulations were with them (a very welcome 



fact), and also greetings from three foreign 
bodies, a peace body in Berlin, and the Universal 
Women's Alliance for Peace, whose head-quarters 
were at Paris. (Cheers.) She also received that 
afternoon a letter from the Netherlands Women's 
League for LiternationaJ Disarmament, which 
she would read, and to which she proposed to 
send an appropriate reply. « ♦ * 

A poem by Mr. WUliam Watson^ specially 
written for the occasion, was then declamied with 
fine elocutionary e£Fect by Madame San 
Carolo. It ran as follows : — 

I greet you and am with you, friends of peace, 
Of equity, of freedom. 'Tis an hour 
Inhospitable to reason's tempering word. 
Yet, being brave, being women, you will speak 
The thought that must be spoken without tear. 
The voice of chivalry ^rows faint, the note 
Of patriotism is well-nififh overborne. 
For what is patriotism but noble care 
For our own country's honour in men's eyes 
And zeal for the just glory of her arms ? 
Keep, then, that zeal, that noble care, alive. 
Keep, then, from altogether perishing 
The light of the authentic patriot flame. 
And in this day, when England half forgets 
That empires die not starved but surfeited. 
Warn her that though she whelm a kindred race, 
A vaUant people, stubborn built as we. 
Yet shall toey gnaw hereafter at our heel, 
Secretly unsubdued, though beaten down ; 
Too near ourselves to be in spirit o'ercome, 
But on fierce memories fed, and evermore 
Upborne in heart by the saluting T#orld. 

The first resolution was as follows : — 

" That this meeting of women, brought together 
from all parte of the United Kingdom, condemns 
the unhappy war now raging in South Africa as 
mainly due to the bad policy of the Government — 
a policy which has already cost in killed, wounded, 
and missing over twenty thousand of our bravest 
soldiers, and the expenditure of millions of money 
drawn from the savings and toil of the British 
people, while to the two small Stetes with whom 
we are at war it is brioging utter ruin and desola- 
tion." 

Mrs. Rr^fce feared that after the burning 
words to which the audience had just listened her 
own poor words would fall somewhat flat. Mrs. 
Bryce's speech, however, was warmly applauded 
throughout. * * « 

It seems to me (said Mrs. Bryce) that through- 
out this whole affair we have shown a most 
extraordinary want of imagination. (Hear, hear.) 
Have we ever asked ourselves how all these things 
that have been happening in the last eight months, 
and all the things that preceded those eight 
months, appear to the Dutch in the two small 
Republics and in the other colonies of South 
Africa ? * * * There has been endless misrepre- 
sentation, distortion of facte, and leaving oat of 
facts when they did not suit our case. ♦ 4t * 

Mrs. Bryce reminded the meeting of the history 
of the Dutch in South Africa — how they were 
there 200 years before we went there, and had 
acquired the patriotism that came from making a 
country their home, and said that nearly all our 
mistakes, nearly all our blunders and crimes, 
have been the result of this lack of imagination. 
The real point — the turning point — in the whole 
affair was the Raid on Johannesburg in 1895 ; but 
having been in Pretoria and Johannesburg a few 
weeks before that rising she knew from personal 
knowledge that at that time, in spite of a great 
deal that was very stupid, unreasonable, and 
TetTog;cQE%iv& oxv tVie '^«xtof the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, lYiete waa\»Yv«tv ^^tV^' Va >^^ '^xwLWwi^.Ni\3ka 
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were ready to join hands with the British for oon- 
stitntional reform. The Raid put everything 
out ; not so much the Raid itself as its attendant 
circumstances « and the conduct of the English 
Government in connection with it. From that 
time the Dutch had never trusted us. and we 
went into the negotiations that preceded the war 
heavily handicapped. We were also unfortunate 
in the statesman who conducted the negotiations 
on our side. (Cheers.) « « « 

We committed every possible blunder in our 
diplomacy, and allowed our High Commissioner 
to ally himself solely with the British as against 
the Dutch, with the result that people in Cape 
Colony, though loyal, were burning with indigna- 
tion at the way they had been called traitors and 
disloyal. (Hear, hear.) « « * 

The resolution was seconded by MiS8 JEUen 
Mobinsanf whose humorous and pungent 
analysis of the circumstances that led to the war 
were highly appreciated by the audience. 

The resolution was carried amid great en- 
thusiasm, with only two or three dissentients. 

Mrs* Totnkinaon moved the next reso- 
lution, which was: '*That this meeting protests 
against the attempt to silence by disorder and 
violence all freedom of speech about or criticism 
of the Government's policy." She said she had 
always been glad that she was a woman, and 
never more so, perhaps, than that night, because 
at the present time they were the only part of the 
population of Great Britain who enjoyed the 
ri^t of free speech. (Cheers and laughter.) 
Not the least of the many paradoxes in which 
this war abounded lay in the fact that the war 
was ostensibly undertaken to give political rights 
to a certain portion of the population of the 
Dutch Republic. It had ended in practically 
muzzling for many months a goodly proportion of 
the population of Great Britain. (Cheers.) 
They used to hear among the grievances of the 
Ontlanders that their meetings were broken up. 
A fellow-feeling made them wondrous kind. 80 
on this point, and on that of political disabilities, 
they had great sympathy with the Outlanders. 
Meetings held throughout the length and breadth 
of the land had been, and were still being, 
broken up. ^Cries of •• Shame.") How many 
meetings would have been held in various parts 
had not the supporters of " law and order " said 
that they could not sanction them for fear of 
riots ? How many halls had been refused to 
anything so dangerous as a peace meeting? 
(Cheers and lau^ter.) Surely they must feel 
that the nation could no longer hold up its head 
with pride, as it had sometimes done, with 
superiority to foreign nations. * m * 

Mrs* Annie Micks seconded the resolu- 
tion. It was no light matter to her that the right 
of free speech was taken from the people of the 
country. ^ i^ m 

She knew that there were hundreds of working 
women there to whom the price of free speech 
was of importance, and the honour done to her 
that night was not done personally but aa a 
representative of working women. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried with only one 
dissentient. 

Mrs* Ryles moved : ** That this meeting 
protests against any settlement which involves the 
extinction by force of two Republics whose in- 
habitants, allied to us in blood and religion, cling 
as passionately to their separate nationality and 
flag as we in this country do to ours." « * * 

Stealing is an ugly word : " convey " the wise 
oaJJ it. {Laughter,) I think plain people should 



use plaui words, and you may be sure very plain 
words are being used about England's policy in 
South Africa throughout Europe to-day. **Abdul 
the Damned" has dared to send a message of 
congratulation to the venerable and well-beloved 
lady who sits on the English throne. What a 
sinister comment upon all that we have been 
doing these last months. (Hear, hear.) * « 4t 

As to the future, she asked whether England's 
flag was to wave over sullen hearts, black and 
bitter with hatred, governed by a martial law that 
was the very negative of every right of free 
citizenship. « « * 

It is not those who feel and suffer who are the 
rowdies, not they who cry for revenge. No durable 
peace, Mrs. Byles urged, was likely to come from 
the policy shadowed forth by the Colonial Secre- 
tary. There must be nothing, she urged, ap- 
groaching annexation, not only because that would 
e unwise, but also because the policy would be 
impossible. We might annex the territory, but 
we could never annex the nation. (Loud cheers.) 

Mrs* €• !*• Seottf whg seconded the resolu- 
tion, was glad that its tone was not too jubilant. 
This was not an occasion for jubilance. A great 
crime had been committed — she did not say by 
the people of this country, who, she believed, had 
been for the most part unwilling or blinded parties, 
— but by the Government — (hear, hear), — a crime 
which was also a blunder. « * * 

We were sorry, it seemed, that we sinned, but 
we should be less sorry if our sin brought material 
advantage to ourselves. But the gain 01 annexation 
we were told, was primarily not for ourselves. 

4t ♦ 41 

To force bonds upon an unwilling people is not 
the way to create a unity that will grow and give 
birth to a nation. It is, indeed, one of our chief 
indictments of the war that it has thrown back 
indefinitely the hope of real unity in South 
Africa. (Cheers.) * « * 

It is true that our great self-governing colonies 
have the completest freedom of home government, 
but why ? Surely because the connection is a 
voluntary one, as satisfactory to them as to the 
mother country, tt * * 

But does any human being suppose this will be 
the footing on which affairs will be conducted 
with the Republics ? (Hear, hear.) * * « 

Will it add to the glory of the flag which we all 
love that it should wave over a land where peace 
spells not contentment but despair. A land of 
heart-broken women and fatherless children 
brooding over their wrongs till the hour for 
vengeance strikes (Hear, hear.) * * « 

He would be a bold man indeed who would 
assert that the world can bear one type of civilisa- 
tion only and that type our own. The Dutch in 
South Africa are a pastoral people, dwelling in 
solitary farms. Our national life is one of com- 
petition and life in cities. * * * 

I have spoken as though the Dutch in South 
Africa were a foreign race, but this resolution 
reminds us that we come of the same stock. It is 
not difficult for us to recognise the likeness in a 
people, narrow, indeed, and slow to take up new 
ideas, but deeply impressed with the religious 
fervour, the stubborn love of freedom which has 
been the very marrow and backbone of our 
England. (Cheers.) m m m 

Forget for a moment that we have stood against 
them as an enemy, and let us ask ourselves 
whether there is not much in these ^qa^V^^V^ns^ 
would ini>«' — ^* ""^ — " — VVl vet %j^\Ec^'«i3o:^ 
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purpose, but in the result their courage was 
triumphantly justified. The hall, which is 
capable of seating between three and four thousand 
persons, was completely filled in every part. The 
speeches were brief, excellent, and to the point, 
and the tone of the meeting was enthusiastic and 
unanimous. The object of the demonstration was 
to enable all women who were so minded to pro- 
test against the policy which led to the present 
war in South Africa and the attempt to silence by 
disorder and violence all freedom of speech. * * 

The chair was taken by Mrs. Leonard 
Courtney^ who was supported by a distin- 
guished body of ladies, including Lady Carlisle, 
Lady Coleridge, Lady Farrer, Lady Hobhouse, 
Lady Mary Murray, Lady Agatha Russell, Lady 
Constance Shaw-Lefevre, Lady Grove, Lady 
Bume-Jones, Mrs. Arthur Acland, Mrs. Alfred 
Booth, Mrs. S. A. Bamett, Mrs. Stanton Blatch, 
Mrs. Thomas Burt, Mrs. Frederic Harrison, Mrs. 
Cobden Unwin, Mrs. Lunn, Mrs. C. P. Scott, 
Mrs. Bryce, Mrs. Byles, Mrs. Tomkinson, Mrs. 
Annie Hicks, Miss I. O. Ford, and Miss Ellen 
Kobinson. 

M.rs» Courtney f who on rising was received 
with loud cheers, said : We have asked you to 
come together this evening not to hear the speeches 
of great and important political persons, but that 
each one of you may have opportunity of making 
your earnest protest against this war in South 
Africa — a war which, we believe, is tainted in its 
origin. The financial ring is no fit origin for a 
British war, brought about by the misunderstand- 
ings and by misleading and arrogant diplomacy, 
and niade possible in justice-loving England — yes, 
I still say justice-loving England, for surely if our 
people knew they would l« just — (hear, hear) — 
made possible by the poisoning of the public mind 
against the people of two South African Republics. 
The burghers of the Transvaal especially have been 
living as under a magnifying glass. Every bad 
story, of however long ago, has been raked up 
against them ; every present sin — and what nation 
is without sin ? — multiplied four-fold or exaggerated 
till it becomes a lie ; the vivid imaginings of news- 
paper correspondents in search of copy have been 
endowed with the authority of official statements ; 
and in some instances — rare, I would fain believe 
— deliberate lies have been concocted to ruin our 
opponents. * « xe 

The one bright spot in all this sad year has 
been the devotion of our soldiers to what they 
believe to be their duty to their country — their 
courage in facing death, their cheeifulness in 
facing hardship and privation. (Cheers.) * * * 

Their blood can be no sacrifice to redeem the 
sin of those who have brought it about. Rather 
it adds to our indignation. They have done their 
duty ; we will do ours. (Cheers.] * ♦ * 

The flags for which they have lought so bravely 
are to be furled for ever. Their independence is 
to be torn to shreds. Against that also we have come 
together to protest. (Hear, hear.) It may be, and 
probably will be, in vain. But we cannot silently 
acquiesce in a great wrong— in a wrong which 
will be difficult, perhaps unprofitable, to main- 
tain, which in South Africa will make confusion 
worse confounded, and which we believe will be a 
dishonour to the history of this great country of 
ours. (Cheers.) Continuing, INIrs. Courtney 
announced that there had been received many 
letters and telegrams of sympathy from women's 
political bodies in this country, from individuals, 
from clergymen, who assured them that their 
congratulations were with them (a very welcome 



fact], and also greetings from three foreign 
bodies, a peace body in Berlin, and the Universal 
Women's Alliance for Peace, whose head-quarters 
were at Paris. (Cheers.) She also received that 
afternoon a letter from the Netherlands Women's 
League for Liternational Disarmament, which 
she would read, and to which she proposed to 
send an appropriate reply. ♦ #( « 

A poem by Mr. WiUiam Watson^ specially 
written for the occasion, was then declaimed with 
fine elocutionary effect by Madame San 
Carolo* It ran as follows : — 

I ^eet you and am with you, friends of peace. 
Of equity, of freedom. 'Tis an hour 
Inhospitable to reason's tempering word, 
Yet, being brave, being women, you will apeak 
The thought that must be spoken without tear. 
The voice of chivalry ^rows faint, the note 
Of patriotism is well-ni^h overborne. 
For what is patriotism but noble care 
For our own country's honour in men's eyes 
And zeal for the just glory of her arms ? 
Keep, then, that zeal, that noble care, alive. 
Keep, then, from altogether perishing 
The light of the authentic patriot flame, 
And in this day, when England half forgets 
That empires die not starved but surfeited. 
Warn her that though she whelm a kindred race, 
A valiant people, stubborn built as we. 
Yet shall they ^naw hereafter at our heel, 
Secretly unsubdued, though beaten down ; 
Too near ourselves to be in spirit o'ercome, 
But on fierce memories fed, and evermore 
Upborne in heart by the saluting \^rld. 

The first resolution was as follows : — 

" That this meeting of women, brought together 
from all parts of the United Kingdom, condemns 
the unhappy war now raging in South Africa as 
mainly due to the bad policy of the Government — 
a policy which has alreiekdy cost in killed, wounded, 
and missing over twenty thousand of our bravest 
soldiers, and the expenditure of millions of money 
drawn from the savings and toil of the British 
people, while to the two small States with whom 
we are at war it is bringing utter ruin and desola- 
tion." 

Mrs. Rrjfce feared that after the burning 
words to which the audience had just listened her 
own poor words would fall somewhat flat. Mrs. 
Bryce's speech, however, was warmly applauded 
throughout. '^ ^ m 

It seems to me (said Mrs. Bryce) that through- 
out this whole affair we have shown a most 
extraordinary want of imagination. (Hear, hear.) 
Have we ever asked ourselves how all these things 
that have been happening in the last eight months, 
and all the things that preceded those eight 
months, appear to the Dutch in the two small 
Republics and in the other colonies of South 
Africa ? « « * There has been endless misrepre- 
sentation^ distortion of facts, and leaving out of 
facts when they did not suit our case. 4t « 4t 

Mrs. Bryce reminded the meeting of the history 
of the Dutch in South Africa — how they were 
there 200 years before we went there, and had 
acquired the patriotism that came from making a 
country their home, and said that nearly all our 
mistakes, nearly all our blunders and crimes, 
have been the result of this lack of imagination. 
The real point — the turning point — in the whole 
affair was the Raid on Johannesburg in 1895 ; but 
having been in Pretoria and Johannesburg a few 
weeks before that rising she knew from personal 
knowledge that at that time, in spite of a great 
deal that was very stupid, unreasonable, and 
retTogcea%\v4 on tVve ^^^xtol the Transvaal Qtoyem- 
ment^lVi^^e waa\»\\«tv ^^T\i^\xi>iJa^'^Twv'ss^s\'«\ka 
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were ready to join hands with the British for oon- 
stitntional reform. The Raid put everything 
out ; not so much the Raid itself as its attendant 
ciroumstances «and the conduct of the English 
Government in connection with it. From that 
time the Dutch had never trusted us. and we 
went into the negotiations that preceded the war 
heavily handicapped. We were also unfortunate 
in the statesman who conducted the negotiations 
on our side. (Cheers.) « 4c 4t 

We committed every possible blunder in our 
diplomacy, and allowed our High Commissioner 
to ally himself solely with the British as against 
the Dutch, with the result that people in Cape 
Colony, though loyal, were burning with indigna- 
tion at the way thoy had been called traitors and 
disloyal. (Hear, hear.) « « « 

The resolution was seconded by Miss Ellen 
Itohinsanf whose humorous and pungent 
analysis of the circumstances that led to the war 
were highly appreciated by the audience. 

The resolution was carried amid great en- 
thusiasm, with only two or three dissentients. 

Mrs* Totnkinson moved the next reso- 
lution, which was: '*That this meeting protests 
against the attempt to silence by disorder and 
violence all freedom of speech about or criticism 
of the Government's policy." She said she had 
always been glad that she was a woman, and 
never more so, perhaps, than that night, because 
at the present time they were the only part of the 
population of Great Britain who enjoyed the 
ri^t of free speech. (Cheers and laughter.) 
Not the least of the many paradoxes in which 
this war abounded lay in the fact that the war 
was ostensibly undertaken to give political rights 
to a certain portion of the population of the 
Dutch Republic. It had ended in practically 
muzzling for many months a goodly proportion of 
the population of Great Britain. (Cheers.) 
They used to hear among the grievances of the 
OutliEUiders that their meetings were broken up. 
A fellow-feeling made them wondrous kind. So 
on this point, and on that of political disabilities, 
they had great sympathy with the Outlanders. 
Meetings held througnout the length and breadth 
of the land had been, and were still being, 
broken up. ^Cries of ** Shame.") How many 
meetings would have been held in various parts 
had not the supporters of " law and order " said 
that they could not sanction them for fear of 
riots ? How many halls had been refused to 
anvthing so dangerous as a peace meeting? 
(Cheers and laughter.) Surely they must feel 
that the nation could no longer hold up its head 
with pride, as it had sometimes done, with 
superiority to foreign nations, m * * 

Mrs^ Annie Micks seconded the resolu- 
tion. It was no light matter to her that the right 
of free speech was taken from the people of the 
country. 4( * * 

She knew that there were hundreds of working 
women there to whom the price of free speech 
was of importance, and the honour done to her 
that night was not done personally but aa a 
representative of working women. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried with only one 
dissentient. 

Mrs. JByles moved : '' That this meeting 
protests against any settlement which involves the 
extinction by force of two Republics whose in- 
habitants, allied to us in blood and religion, cling 
as passionately to their separate nationality and 
flag as we in this country do to ours." * * * 

Stealing is an ugly word ; " convey " the wise 
caJJ it, (Laughter.) I think plain people should 



use plam words, and you may be sure very plain 
words are being used about England's policy in 
South Africa throughout Europe to-day. *'Abdul 
the Damned" has dared to send a message of 
congratulation to the venerable and well-beloved 
lady who sits on the English throne. What a 
sinister comment upon all that we have been 
doing these last months. (Hear, hear.) * * « 

As to the future, she asked whether England's 
^&g was to wave over sullen hearts, black and 
bitter with hatred, governed by a martial law that 
was the very negative of every right of free 
citizenship. * * « 

It is not those who feel and suffer who are the 
rowdies, not they who cry for revenge. No durable 
peace, Mrs. Byles urged, was likely to come from 
the policy shadowed forth by the Colonial Secre- 
tary. There must be nothing, she urged, ap- 
proaching annexation, not only because that would 
be unwise, but also because the policy would be 
impossible. We might annex the territory, but 
we could never annex the nation. (Loud cheers.) 

Mrs. Cm I*» Scottf whg seconded the resolu- 
tion, was glad that its tone was not too jubilant. 
This was not an occasion for jubilance. A great 
crime had been committed — she did not say by 
the people of this country, who, she believed, had 
been for the most part unwilling or blinded parties, 
— but by the Government — (hear, hear), — a crime 
which was also a blunder. * * « 

We were sorry, it seemed, that we sinned, but 
we should be less sorry if our sin brought material 
advantage to ourselves. But the gain of annexation 
we were told, was primarily not for ourselves. 

4t * * 

To force bonds upon an unwilling people is not 
the way to create a unity that will grow and give 
birth to a nation. It is, indeed, one of our (Sdet 
indictments of the war that it has thrown back 
indefinitely the hope of real unity in South 
Africa. (Cheers.) * * « 

It is true that our great self-governing colonies 
have the completest freedom of home government, 
but why? Surely because the connection is a 
voluntary one, as satisfactory to them as to the 
mother country. * 4t « 

But does any human being suppose this will be 
the footing on which a£fairs will be conducted 
with the Republics ? (Hear, hear.) * * * 

Will it add to the glory of the flag which we all 
love that it should wave over a land where peace 
spells not contentment but despair. A land of 
heart-broken women and fatherless children 
brooding over their wrongs till the hour for 
vengeance strikes (Hear, hear.) * « * 

He would be a bold man indeed who would 
assert that the world can bear one type of civilisa- 
tion only and that type our own. The Dutch in 
South Africa are a pastoral people, dwelling in 
solitary farms. Our national life is one of com- 
petition and life in cities, m * in 

I have spoken as though the Dutch in South 
Africa were a foreign race, but this resolution 
reminds us that we come of the same stock. It is 
not difficult for us to recognise the likeness in a 
people, narrow, indeed, and slow to take up new 
ideas, but deeply impressed with the religious 
fervour, the stubborn love of freedom which has 
been the very marrow and backbone of our 
England. (Cheers.) m * * 

Forget for a moment that we have stood against 
them as an enemy, and let us ask ourselves 
whether there is not much in t\\«»& ^^feo^t^^NxviQ. 
would nvB^e ovilt "\i\ocA -rasi vii\\\» Vcn. «^xo;:^»S5«>i 
Think ol Cxon^e^^ de«^x^\ft Vwxx ^l^^^ "^^^^.^ 
(CheeTft.) T\i\nVL ol Ocw^ ^om«o. ^atNBxa% vsv ^»^^ 
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purpose, but in the result their courage was 
triumphantly justified. The hall, which is 
capable of seating between three and four thousand 
persons, was completely filled in every part. The 
speeches were brief, excellent, and to the point, 
and the tone of the meeting was enthusiastic and 
unanimous. The object of the demonstration was 
to enable all women who were so minded to pro- 
test against the policy which led to the present 
war in South Africa and the attempt to silence by 
disorder and violence all freedom of speech. * * 

The chair was taken by Mr8» Leonard 
Courtney^ who was supported by a distin- 
guished body of ladies, including Lady Carlisle, 
Lady Coleridge, Lady Farrer, Lady Hobhouse, 
Lady Mary Murray, Lady Agatha Russell, Lady 
Constance Shaw-Lefevre, Lady Grove, Lady 
Bume-Jones, Mrs. Arthur Acland, Mrs. Alfred 
Booth, Mrs. S. A. Barnett, Mrs. Stanton Blatch, 
Mrs. Thomas Burt, Mrs. Frederic Harrison, Mrs. 
Cobden Unwin, Mrs. Lunn, Mrs. C. P. Scott, 
Mrs. Bryce, Mrs. Byles, Mrs. Tomkinson, Mrs. 
Annie Hicks, Miss I. O. Ford, and Miss Ellen 
Robinson. 

MrM, Courtney f who on rising was received 
with loud cheers, said: We have asked you to 
come together this evening not to hear the speeches 
of great and important political persons, but that 
each one of you may have opportunity of making 
your earnest protest against this war in South 
Africa — a war which, we believe, is tainted in its 
origin. The financial ring is no fit origin for a 
British war, brought about by the misunderstand- 
ings and by misleading and arrogant diplomacy, 
and made possible in justice- loving England — yes, 
I still say justice-loving England, for surely if our 
people knew they would iS just — (hear, hear) — 
made possible by the poisoning of the public mind 
against the people of two South African Republics. 
The burghers of the Transvaal especially have been 
living as under a magnifying glass. Every bad 
story, of however long ago, has been raked up 
against them ; every present sin — and what nation 
is without sin?— multiplied four-fold or exaggerated 
till it becomes a lie ; the vivid imaginings of news- 
paper correspondents in search of copy have been 
endowed with the authority of official statements ; 
and in some instances — rare, I would fain believe 
— deliberate lies have been concocted to ruin our 
opponents. « « 4c 

The one bright spot in all this sad year has 
been the devotion of our soldiers to what they 
believe to be their duty to their country — their 
courage in facing death, their cheerfulness in 
facing hardship and privation. (Cheers.) « * ♦ 

Their blood can be no sacrifice to redeem the 
sin of those who have brought it about. Rather 
it adds to our indignation. They have done their 
duty ; we will do ours. (Cheers.) * ♦ * 

The flags for which they have fought so bravely 
are to be furled for ever. Their independence is 
to be torn to shreds. Against that also we have come 
together to protest. (Hear, hear.) It may be, and 
probably will be, in vain. But we cannot silently 
acquiesce in a great wrong— in a wrong which 
will be difficult, perhaps unprofitable, to main- 
tain, which in South Africa will make confusion 
worse confounded, and which we believe will be a 
dishonour to the history of this great country of 
ours. (Cheers.) Continuing, IMrs. Courtney 
announced that there had been received many 
letters and telegrams of sympathy from women's 
political bodies in this country, from individuals, 
from clergymen, who assured them that their 
congratulations were with them (a very welcome 



fact), and also greetings from three foreign 
bodies, a peace body in Berlin, and the Universal 
Women's Alliance for Peace, whose head-quarters 
were at Paris. (Cheers.) She also received that 
afternoon a letter from the Netherlands Women's 
League for LiternationaJ Disarmament, which 
she would read, and to which she proposed to 
send an appropriate reply. « « « 

A poem by Mr» William Watson^ specially 
written for the occasion, was then declaimed with 
fine elocutionary effect by JUadame San 
Carolo, It ran as follows : — 

I greet you and am with yon, friends of peace, 
Of equity, of freedom. 'Tis an hour 
Inhospitable to reason's tempering word. 
Yet, being brave, being women, you will speak 
The thought that must be spoken without tear. 
The voice of chivalry ^rows faint, the note 
Of patriotism is well-nieh overborne. 
For what is patriotism but noble care 
For our own country's honour in men's eyes 
And zeal for the just glory of her arms ? 
Keep, then, that zeal, that noble care, alive. 
Keep, then, from altogether perishing 
The light of the authentic patriot flame, 
And in this day, when England half forgets 
That empires die not starved but surfeited. 
Warn her that though she whelm a kindred race, 
A valiant people, stubborn built as we, 
Yet shall tney ^aw hereafter at our heel, 
Secretly nnsubaued, though beaten down ; 
Too near ourselves to be in spirit o'ercome, 
But on fierce memories fed, and evermore 
Upborne in heart by the saluting \^rld. 

The first resolution was as follows : — 

" That this meeting of women, brought together 
from all parte of the United Kingdom, condemns 
the unhappy war now raging in South Africa as 
mainly due to the bad policy of the Government — 
a policy which has alr»Eidy cost in killed, wounded, 
and missing over twenty thousand of our bravest 
soldiers, and the expenditure of millions of money 
drawn from the savings and toil of the British 
people, while to the two small States with whom 
we are at war it is bringing utter ruin and desola- 
tion." 

Mrs, Rrjice feared that after the burnuig 
words to which the audience had just listened her 
own poor words would fall somewhat flat. Mrs. 
Bryce's speech, however, was warmly applauded 
throughout. 4* « « 

It seems to me (said Mrs. Bryce) that through- 
out this whole affair we have shown a most 
extraordinary want of imagination. (Hear, hear.) 
Have we ever asked ourselves how all these things 
that have been happening in the last eight months, 
and all the things that preceded those eight 
months, appear to the Dutch in the two small 
Republics and in the other colonies of South 
Africa ? 4e ♦ * There has been endless misrepre- 
sentation^ distortion of facte, and leaving out of 
facte when they did not suit our case. 4t * * 

Mrs. Bryce reminded the meeting of the history 
of the Dutch in South Africa — how they were 
there 200 years before we went there, and had 
acquired the patriotism that came from making a 
country their home, and said that nearly all our 
mistekes, nearly all our blunders and crimes, 
have been the result of this lack of imagination. 
The real point — the turning point — in the whole 
affair was the Raid on Johannesburg in 1895 ; but 
having been in Pretoria and Johannesburg a few 
weeks before that rising she knew from personal 
knowledge that at that time, in spite of a great 
deal that was very stupid, unreasonable, and 
TetT0gcea%\v4 on \>Vv& ^^xt oi theTransv&ukl Govern- 
ment, l\ietfe waa\\i«i\ ^^tVj vq. >i>cvft ^T^\v&N«ai^.^\tf^ 
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were ready to join hands with the British for con- 
stitutional reform. The Raid pat everything 
out ; not so much the Raid itself as its attendant 
circumstances «and the conduct of the English 
Government in connection with it. From that 
time the Dutch had never trusted us, and we 
went into the negotiations that preceded the war 
heavily handicapped. We were also unfortunate 
in the statesman who conducted the negotiations 
on our side. (Cheers.) m m m 

We committed every possible blunder in our 
diplomacy, and allowed our High Commissioner 
to ally himself solely with the British as against 
the Dutch, with the result that people in Cape 
Colony, though loyal, were burning with indigna- 
tion at the way thoy had been called traitors and 
disloyal. (Hear, hear.) « « « 

The resolution was seconded by Miss Ellen 
MobinsaUf whose humorous and pungent 
analysis of the circumstances that led to the war 
were highly appreciated by the audience. 

The resolution was carried amid great en- 
thusiasm, with only two or three dissentients. 

Mrs* Totnkinaon moved the next reso- 
lution, which was: '*That this meeting protests 
against the attempt to silence by disorder and 
violence all freedom of speech about or criticism 
of the Government's policy." She said she had 
always been glad that she was a woman, and 
never more so, perhaps, than that night, because 
at the present time they were the only part of the 
population of Great Britain who enjoyed the 
ri^t of free speech. (Cheers and laughter.) 
Not the least of the many paradoxes in which 
this war abounded lay in the fact that the war 
was ostensibly undertaken to give political rights 
to a certain portion of the population of the 
Dutch Republic. It had ended in practically 
muzzling for many months a goodly proportion of 
the population of Great Britain. (Cheers.) 
They used to hear among the grievances of the 
Outianders that their meetings were broken up. 
A fellow-feeling made them wondrous kind. So 
on this point, and on that of political disabilities, 
they had great sympathy with the Outianders. 
Meetings held throughout the length and breadth 
of the land had been, and were still being, 
broken up. (Cries of '♦ Shame.") How many 
meetings would have been held in various parts 
had not the supporters of " law and order " said 
that they could not sanction them for fear of 
riots ? How many halls had been refused to 
anything so dangerous as a peace meeting? 
(Cheers and laugnter.) Surely they must feel 
that the nation could no longer hold up its head 
with pride, as it had sometimes done, with 
superiority to foreign nations. « ♦ « 

Mrs. Annie Micks seconded the resolu- 
tion. It was no light matter to her that the right 
of free speech was taken from the people of the 
country. « * ♦ 

She knew that there were hundreds of working 
women there to whom the price of free speech 
was of importance, and the honour done to her 
that night was not done personally but aa a 
remiesentative of working women. (Cneers.) 

The resolution was carried with only one 
dissentient. 

Mrs* Ryles moved : " That this meeting 
protests against any settlement which involves the 
extinction by force of two Republics whose in- 
habitants, allied to us in blood and religion, cling 
as passionately to their separate nationality and 
flag as we in this country do to ours." « * « 

Stealing is an ugly word : " convey " the wise 
caJJ it. {Laughter,) I think plain people ahould 



use plaui words, and you may be sure very plain 
words are being used about England's policy in 
South Africa throughout Europe to-day. ''Abdul 
the Damned" has dared to send a message of 
congratulation to the venerable and well -beloved 
lady who sits on the English throne. What a 
sinister comment upon all that we have been 
doing these last months. (Hear, hear.) * « 4t 

As to the future, she asked whether England's 
flag was to wave over sullen hearts, black and 
bitter with hatred, governed by a martial law that 
was the very negative of every right of free 
citizenship. * « * 

It is not those who feel and suffer who are the 
rowdies, not they who cry for revenge. No durable 
peace, Mrs. Byles urged, was likely to come from 
the policy shadowed forth by the Colonial Secre- 
tary. There must be nothing, she urged, ap- 
proaching annexation, not only because that would 
be unwise, but also because the policy would be 
impossible. We might annex the territory, but 
we could never annex the nation. (Loud cheers.) 

Mrs* €• !*• Scottf whg seconded the resolu- 
tion, was glad that its tone was not too jubilant. 
This was not an occasion for jubilance. A great 
crime had been committed — she did not say by 
the people of this country, who, she beUeved, had 
been for the most part unwilling or blinded parties, 
— but by the Government — (hear, hear), — ^a crime 
which was also a blunder. * * * 

We were sorry, it seemed, that we sinned, but 
we should be less sorry if our sin brought material 
advantage to ourselves. But the gain of annexation 
we were told, was primarily not for ourselves. 
« « * 

To force bonds upon an unwilling people is not 
the way to create a unity that will grow and give 
birth to a nation. It is, indeed, one of our onief 
indictments of the war that it has thrown back 
indefinitely the hope of real unity in South 
Africa. (Cheers.) * * * 

It is true that our great self-governing colonies 
have the completest freedom of home government, 
but why? Surely because the connection is a 
voluntary one, as satisfactory to them as to the 
mother country. « * * 

But does any human being suppose this will be 
the footing on which affairs vrill be conducted 
with the Republics ? (Hear, hear.) « « « 

Will it add to the glory of the flag which we all 
love that it should wave over a land where peace 
spells not contentment but despair. A land of 
heart-broken women and fatherless children 
brooding over their wrongs till the hour for 
vengeance strikes (Hear, hear.) * * * 

He would be a bold man indeed who would 
assert that the world can bear one type of civiUsa- 
tion only and that type our own. Tne Dutch in 
South Africa are a pastoral people, dwelling in 
solitary farms. Our national life is one of com- 
petition and life in cities. * * « 

I have spoken as though the Dutch in South 
Africa were a foreign race, but this resolution 
reminds us that we come of the same stock. It is 
not diflicult for us to recognise the likeness in a 
people, narrow, indeed, and slow to take up new 
ideas, but deeply impressed with the religious 
fervour, the stubborn love of freedom which has 
been the very marrow and backbone of our 
England. (Cheers.) m * m 

Forget for a moment that we have stood against 
them as an enemy, and let us ask ourselves 
whether there is not much in. t\\«»& ^^feK^^-^Ns^s^o. 
would nvfC^Q 0\3lt >o\ocA "TQCH vii\\\» vet «^xEc^»5«io:^ 
Think ol Ctoxv^^i'a de«^T«Xft iwxx ^^^^ "^"^^^.^ 
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purpose, but in the result their courage was 
triumphantly justified. The hall, which is 
capable of seating between three and four thousand 
persons, was completely filled in every part. The 
speeches were brief, excellent, and to the point, 
and the tone of the meeting was enthusiastic and 
unanimous. The object of the demonstration was 
to enable all women who were so minded to pro- 
test against the policy which led to the present 
war in South Africa and the attempt to silence by 
disorder and violence all freedom of speech. * * 

The chair was taken by Mrs* Leonard 
Courtney^ who was supported by a distin- 
guished body of ladies, including Lady Carlisle, 
Lady Coleridge, Lady Farrer, Lady Hobhouse, 
Lady Mary Murray, Lady Agatha Russell, Lady 
Constance Shaw-Lefevre, Lady Grove, Lady 
Bume-Jones, Mrs. Arthur Acland, Mrs. Alfred 
Booth, Mrs. S. A. Barnett, Mrs. Stanton Blatch, 
Mrs. Thomas Burt, Mrs. Frederic Harrison, Mrs. 
Cobden Unwin, Mrs. Lunn, Mrs. C. P. Scott, 
Mrs. Bryce, Mrs. Byles, Mrs. Tomkinson, Mrs. 
Annie Hicks, Miss I. O. Ford, and Miss Ellen 
Robinson. 

M.rs, Courtney f who on rising was received 
with loud cheers, said: We have asked you to 
come together this evening not to hear the speeches 
of great and important political persons, but that 
each one of you may have opportunity of making 
your earnest protest against this war in South 
Africa — a war which, we believe, is tainted in its 
origin. The financial ring is no fit origin for a 
British war, brought about by the misunderstand- 
ings and by misleading and arrogant diplomacy, 
and made possible in justice-loving England — yes, 
I still say justice-loving England, for surely if our 
people knew they would l» just — (hear, hear) — 
made possible by the poisoning of the public mind 
against the people of two South African Republics. 
The burghers of the Transvaal especially have been 
living as under a magnifying glass. Every bad 
story, of however long ago, has been raked up 
against them ; every present sin — and what nation 
is without sin? — multiplied four-fold or exaggerated 
till it becomes a lie ; the vivid imaginings of news- 
paper correspondents in search of copy have been 
endowed with the authority of official statements ; 
and in some instances — rare, I would fain believe 
— deliberate lies have been concocted to ruin our 
opponents. « « 4e 

The one bright spot in all this sad year has 
been the devotion of our soldiers to what they 
believe to be their duty to their country — their 
courage in facing death, their cheeHulness in 
facing hardship and privation. (Cheers.) * * ♦ 

Their blood can be no sacrifice to redeem the 
sin of those who have brought it about. Rather 
it adds to our indignation. They have done their 
duty ; we will do ours. (Cheers.j * * * 

The flags for which they have tought so bravely 
are to be furled for ever. Their independence is 
to be torn to shreds. Against that also we have come 
together to protest. (Hear, hear.) It may be, and 
probably wUl be, in vain. But we cannot silently 
acquiesce in a great wrong— in a wrong which 
will be difficult, perhaps unprofitable, to main- 
tain, which in South Africa will make confusion 
worse confounded, and which we believe will be a 
dishonour to the history of this great country of 
ours. (Cheers.) Continuing, INIrs. Courtney 
announced that there had been received many 
letters and telegrams of sympathy from women's 
political bodies in this country-, from individuals, 
from clergymen, who assured them that their 
congratulations were with them (a very welcome 



fact), and also greetings from three foreign 
bodies, a peace body in Berlin, and the Universal 
Women's Alliance for Peace, whose head-quarters 
were at Paris. (Cheers.) She also received that 
afternoon a letter from the Netherlands Women's 
League for International Disarmament, which 
she would read, and to which she proposed to 
send an appropriate reply. ♦ #( « 

A poem by Mr» WiUiani Watson^ specially 
written for the occasion, was then declaimed with 
fine elocutionary e£Fect by Madame San 
Caroio* It ran as follows : — 

I greet you and am with you, friends of peace. 
Of equity, of freedom. 'Tis an hour 
Inhospitable to reason's tempering word. 
Yet, h^ing brave, being women, you will speak 
The thought that must be spoken without fear. 
The voice of chivalry grows faint, the note 
Of patriotism is well-nieh overborne. 
For what is patriotism but noble care 
For our own country's honour in men's eyes 
And zeal for the just glory of her arms ? 
Keep, then, that zeal, that noble care, alive. 
Keep, then, from altogether perishing 
The light of the authentic patriot flame. 
And in this day, when England half forgets 
That empires die not starved but surfeited. 
Warn her that though she whelm a kindred race, 
A valiant people, stubborn built as we, 
Yet shall they miaw hereafter at our heel, 
Secretly unsubdued, though beaten down ; 
Too near ourselves to be in spirit o'ercome, 
But on fierce memories fed, and evermore 
Upborne in heart by the saluting \^rld. 

The first resolution was as follows : — 
** That this meeting of women, brought together 
from all parte of the United Kingdom, condemns 
the unhappy war now raging in South Africa as 
mainly due to the bad policy of the Government — 
a policy which has already cost in killed, wounded, 
and missing over twenty thousand of our bravest 
soldiers, and the expenditure of millions of money 
drawn from the savings and toil of the British 
people, while to the two small States with whom 
we are at war it is bringing utter ruin and desola- 
tion." 

Mrs. Rrjfce feared that after the bumuig 
words to which the audience had just listened her 
own poor words would fall somewhat flat. Mrs. 
Bryce's speech, however, was warmly applauded 
throughout. « « ^e 

It seems to me (said Mrs. Bryce) that through- 
out this whole affair we have shown a most 
extraordinary want of imagination. (Hear, hear.) 
Have we ever asked ourselves how all these things 
that have been happening in the last eight months, 
and all the things that preceded those eight 
months, appear to the Dutch in the two small 
Republics and in the other colonies of South 
Africa ? « * « There has been endless misrepre- 
sentation, distortion of facte, and leaving out of 
facte when they did not suit our case. 4t * « 

Mrs. Bryce reminded the meeting of the history 
of the Dutch in South Africa — how they were 
there 200 years before we went there, and had 
acquired the patriotism that came from making a 
country their home, and said that nearly all our 
mistekes, nearly all our blunders and crimes, 
have been the result of this lack of imagination. 
The real point — the turning point — in the whole 
affair was the Raid on Johannesburg in 1895 ; but 
having been in Pretoria and Johannesburg a few 
weeks before that rising she knew from personal 
knowledge that at that time, in spite of a great 
deal that was very stupid, unreasonable, and 
TetTogteBSvvl ou \.Vve ^^^xtot the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, l\iete yjaa^«i\ ^i-^imVs Vcl VJcva *^x^\\&n«x^^\\s^ 
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were ready to join hands with the British for con- 
stitutional reform. The Raid pat everything 
oat ; not so mach the Raid itself as its attendant 
circamstances «and the conduct of the English 
Government in connection with it. From that 
time the Dutch had never trusted us, and we 
went into the negotiations that preceded the war 
heavily handicapped. We were also unfortunate 
in the statesman who conducted the negotiations 
on our side. (Cheers.) m * i^ 

We committed every possible blunder in our 
diplomacy, and allowed our High Commissioner 
to ally himself solely with the British as against 
the Dutch, with the result that people in Cape 
Colony, though loyal, were burning with indigna- 
tion at the way thoy had been called traitors and 
disloyal. (Hear, hear.) « 4t * 

The resolution was seconded by Miss Ellen 
MohinsaUf whose humorous and pungent 
analysis of the circumstances that led to the war 
were highly appreciated by the audience. 

The resolution was carried amid great en- 
thusiasm, with only two or three dissentients. 

Mrs* Totnkinson moved the next reso- 
lution, which was: "That this meeting protests 
against the attempt to silence by disorder and 
violence all freedom of speech about or criticism 
of the Government's policy." She said she had 
always been glad that she was a woman, and 
never more so, perhaps, thaa that night, because 
at the present time they were the only part of the 
population of Great Britain who enjoyed the 
ri^t of free speech. (Cheers and laughter.) 
Not the least of the many paradoxes in which 
this war abounded lay in the fact that the war 
was ostensibly undertaken to give political rights 
to a certain portion of the population of the 
Dutch Republic. It had ended in practically 
muzzling for many months a goodly proportion of 
the population of Great Britain. (Cheers.) 
They used to hear among the grievances of the 
Outianders that their meetings were broken up. 
A fellow-feeling made them wondrous kind. Bo 
on this point, and on that of political disabilities, 
they had great sympathy with the Outianders. 
Meetings held throughout the length and breadth 
of tiie land had been, and were still being, 
broken up. (Cries of *' Shame.") How many 
meetings would have been held in various parts 
had not the supporters of " law and order " said 
that they could not sanction them for fear of 
riots ? How many halls had been refused to 
anvthing so dangerous as a peace meeting? 
(Cheers and laugnter.) Surely they must feel 
that the nation could no longer hold up its head 
with pride, as it had sometimes done, with 
superiority to foreign nations. ♦ * ♦ 

Mrs, Annie Micks seconded the resolu- 
tion. It was no light matter to her that the right 
of free speech was taken from the people of the 
country. « * ♦ 

She knew that there were hundreds of working 
women there to whom the price of free speech 
was of importance, and the honour done to her 
that night was not done personally but aa a 
representative of working women. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried with only one 
dissentient. 

Mrs* JByles moved : ** That this meeting 
protests against any settlement which involves the 
extinction by force of two Republics whose in- 
habitants, allied to us in blood and religion, cling 
as passionately to their separate nationality and 
flag as we in this country do to ours." « « ♦ 

Stealing is an ugly word : " convey " the wise 
caJJ it. (Laagbter.j I think plain people ahoold 



use plam words, and you may be sure very plain 
words are being used about England's policy in 
South Africa throughout Europe to-day. "Abdul 
the Damned" has dared to send a message of 
congratulation to the venerable and well-beloved 
lady who sits on the English throne. What a 
sinister comment upon all that we have been 
doing these last months. (Hear, hear.) * * * 

As to the future, she asked whether England's 
flag was to wave over sullen hearts, black and 
bitter with hatred, governed by a martial law that 
was the very negative of every right of free 
citizenship. * « « 

It is not those who feel and suffer who are the 
rowdies, not they who cry for revenge. No du rable 
peace, Mrs. Byles urged, was likely to come from 
the policy shadowed forth by the Colonial Secre- 
tary. Tnere must be nothing, she urged, ap- 
proaching annexation, not only because that would 
be unwise, but also because the policy would be 
impossible. We might annex the territory, but 
we could never annex the nation. (Loud cheers.) 

Mrs» Cm !*• Scottf whg seconded the resolu- 
tion, was glad that its tone was not too jubilant. 
This was not an occasion for jubilance. A great 
crime had been committed — she did not say by 
the people of this country, who, she believed, had 
been for the most part unwilling or blinded parties, 
— but by the G<)vemment — (hear, hear), — a crime 
which was also a blunder. * « * 

We were sorry, it seemed, that we sinned, but 
we should be less sorry if our sin brought material 
advantage to ourselves. But the gain of annexation 
we were told, was primarily not for ourselves. 

* 41 41 

To force bonds upon an unwilling people is not 
the way to create a unity that will grow and give 
birth to a nation. It is, indeed, one of our (£ief 
indictments of the war that it has thrown back 
indefinitely the hope of real unity in South 
Africa. (Cheers.) * * * 

It is true that our great self-governing colonies 
have the completest freedom of home government, 
but why ? Surely because the connection is a 
voluntary one, as satisfactory to them as to the 
mother country. * * * 

But does any human being suppose this will be 
the footing on which affairs will be conducted 
with the Republics ? (Hear, hear.) « * « 

Will it add to the glory of the flag which we all 
love that it should wave over a land where peace 
spells not contentment but despair. A land of 
heart-broken women and fatherless children 
brooding over their wrongs till the hour for 
vengeance strikes (Hear, hear.) « * * 

He would be a bold man indeed who would 
assert that the world can bear one type of civilisa- 
tion only and that type our own. Tne Dutch in 
South Africa are a pastoral people, dwelling in 
solitary farms. Our national life is one of com- 
petition and life in cities. « « * 

I have spoken as though the Dutch in South 
Africa were a foreign race, but this resolution 
reminds us that we come of the same stock. It is 
not difficult for us to recognise the likeness in a 
people, narrow, indeed, and slow to take up new 
ideas, but deeply impressed with the religious 
fervour, the stubborn love of freedom which has 
been the very marrow and backbone of our 
England. (Cheers.) m * * 

Forget for a moment that we have stood against 
them as an enemy, and let us ask ourselves 
whether there is not much in t\\«»i^ -^wcs^Na-^Xi^sSsv 
would nvflJke o\« V\ocA -rasi vii\\\» Vcn. «^xss.^^»S«o^^ 
Think ot Ctoti^e^^ de«^T^'^ ^«^^ ^^^^ ^"^^^.^ 
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purpose, but in the result their courage was 
triumphantly justified. The hall, which is 
capable of seating between three and four thousand 
persons, was completely filled in every part. The 
speeches were brief, excellent, and to the point, 
and the tone of the meeting was enthusiastic and 
unanimous. The object of the demonstration was 
to enable all women who were so minded to pro- 
test against the policy which led to the present 
war in South Africa and the attempt to silence by 
disorder and violence all freedom of speech. * * 

The chair was taken by Mrs, Leonard 
Courtne^/f who was supported by a distin- 
guished body of ladies, including Lady Carlisle, 
Lady Coleridge, Lady Farrer, Lady Hobhouse, 
Lady Mary Murray, Lady Agatha Russell, Lady 
Constance Shaw-Lefevre, Lady Grove, Lady 
Bume-Jones, Mrs. Arthur Acland, Mrs. Alfred 
Booth, Mrs. S. A. Bamett, Mrs. Stanton Blatch, 
Mrs. Thomas Burt, Mrs. Frederic Harrison, Mrs. 
Cobden Unwin, Mrs. Lunn, Mrs. C. P. Scott, 
Mrs. Bryce, Mrs. Byles, Mrs. Tomkinson, Mrs. 
Annie Hicks, Miss I. O. Ford, and Miss Ellen 
Robinson. 

Jtfr*. Courtney f who on rising was received 
with loud cheers, said: We have asked you to 
come together this evening not to hear the speeches 
of great and important political persons, but that 
each one of you may have opportunity of making 
your earnest protest against this war in South 
Africa — ^a war which, we beUeve, is tainted in its 
origin. The financial ring is no fit origin for a 
British war, brought about by the misunderstand- 
ings and by misleading and arrogant diplomacy, 
and made possible in justice-loving England — yes, 
I still say justice-loving England, for surely if our 
people knew they would l» just — (hear, hear) — 
made possible by the poisoning of the public mind 
against the people of two South African Republics. 
The burghers of the Transvaal especially have been 
living as under a magnifying glass. Ever>' bad 
story, of however long ago, has been raked up 
against them ; every present sin — and what nation 
is without sin ? — multiplied four-fold or exaggerated 
till it becomes a lie ; the vivid imaginings of news- 
paper correspondents in search of copy have been 
endowed witn the authority of official statements ; 
and in some instances — rare, I would fain believe 
— deliberate lies have been concocted to ruin our 
opponents. « 4t ♦ 

The one bright spot in all this sad vear has 
been the devotion of our soldiers to what they 
believe to be their duty to their country — their 
courage in facing death, their cheerfulness in 
facing hardship and privation. (Cheers.) * * * 

Their blood can be no sacrifice to redeem the 
sin of those who have brought it about. Rather 
it adds to our indignation. They have done their 
duty ; we will do ours. (Cheers.] * ♦ ♦ 

The flags for which they have lought so bravely 
are to be furled for ever. Their independence is 
to be torn to shreds. Against that also we have come 
together to protest. (Hear, hear.) It may be, and 
probably will be, in vain. But we cannot silently 
acquiesce in a great wrong— in a wrong which 
wiU be difficult, perhaps unprofitable, to main- 
tain, which in South Africa will make confusion 
worse confounded, and which we believe will be a 
dishonour to the history of this great country of 
ours. (Cheers.) Continuing, IMrs. Courtney 
announced that there had been received many 
letters and telegrams of sympathy from women's 
political bodies in this country, from individuals, 
from clergymen, who assured them that their 
congratulations were with them (a very welcome 



fact), and also greetings from three foreign 
bodies, a peace body in Berlin, and the Universal 
Women's Alliance for Peace, whose head-quarters 
were at Paris. (Cheers.) She also received that 
afternoon a letter from the Netherlands Women's 
League for Liternational Disarmament, which 
she would read, and to which she proposed to 
send an appropriate reply. * * * 

A poem by Mr. WiUiam Watson^ specially 
written for the occasion, was then declaimed with 
fine elocutionary effect by Madame San 
Carolo* It ran as follows : — 

I ^reet you and am with you, friends of peace, 
Of equity, of freedom. 'Tis an hour 
Inhospitable to reason's tempering word. 
Yet, being brave, being women, you will speak 
The thought that must be spoken without fear. 
The voice of chivalry ^rows faint, the note 
Of patriotism is well-nigh overborne. 
For what is patriotism but noble care 
For our own country's honour in men's eyes 
And zeal for the just glory of her arms ? 
Keep, then, that zeal, that noble care, alive. 
Keep, then, from altogether perishing 
The light of the authentic patriot fiame. 
And in this day, when England half f onsets 
That empires die not starved but surfeited. 
Warn her that though she whelm a kindred race, 
A valiant people, stubborn built as we, 
Yet shall tney ^naw hereafter at our heel, 
Secretly unsubdued, though beaten down ; 
Too near ourselves to be in spirit o'ercome, 
But on fierce memories fed, and evermore 
Upborne in heart by the saluting T#orld. 

The first resolution was as follows : — 

" That this meeting of women, brought together 
from all parts of the United Kingdom, condemns 
the unhappy war now raging in South Africa as 
mainly due to the bad policy of the Government — 
a policy which has already cost in killed, wounded, 
and missing over twenty thousand of our bravest 
soldiers, and the expenditure of millions of money 
drawn from the savings and toil of the British 
people, while to the two small States with whom 
we are at war it is bringing utter ruin and desola- 
tion." 

Mrs, Srj/ce feared that after the burning 
words to which the audience had just listened her 
own poor words would fall somewhat flat. Mrs. 
Bryce's speech, however, was warmly applauded 
throughout. * m * 

It seems to me (said Mrs. Bryce) that through- 
out this whole affair we have shown a most 
extraordinary want of imagination. (Hear, hear.) 
Have we ever asked ourselves how all these things 
that have been happening in the last eight months, 
and all the things that preceded those eight 
months, appear to the Dutch in the two small 
Republics and in the other colonies of South 
Africa ? « ♦ « There has been endless misrepre- 
stotation, distortion of facts, and leaving out of 
facts when they did not suit our case. * * * 

Mrs. Bryce reminded the meeting of the history 
of the Dutch in South Africa — how they were 
there 200 years before we went there, and had 
acquired the patriotism that came from making a 
country their home, and said that nearly all our 
mistakes, nearly all our blunders and crimes, 
have been the result of this lack of imagination. 
The real point — the turning point — in the whole 
affair was the Raid on Johannesburg in 1895 ; but 
having been in Pretoria and Johannesburg a few 
weeks before that rising she knew from personal 
knowledge that at that time, in spite of a great 
deal that was very stupid, unreasonable, and 
rettogceasvvl on \»\\ft ^^^JcXtol XXv^Tx^swi^al Govern- 
ment, lYiete waa\»\\«n ^^t\>^' '\n >iJcvft '^T^w^&N«ai^.^\i<c^ 
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were ready to join hands with the British for oon- 
stitutional reform. The Baid put everything 
out ; not so much the Raid itself as its attendant 
ciroumstances «and the conduct of the English 
Government in connection with it. From that 
time the Dutch had never trusted us. and we 
went into the negotiations that preceded the war 
heavily handicapped. We were also unfortunate 
in the statesman who conducted the negotiations 
on our side. (Cheers.) « « « 

We committed every possible blunder in our 
diplomacy, and allowed our High Commissioner 
to ally himself solely with the British as against 
the Dutch, with the result that people in Cape 
Colony, though loyal, were burning with indigna- 
tion at the way they had been called traitors and 
disloyal. (Hear, hear.) m m m 

The resolution was seconded by 3IiS8 Ellen 
Rohinson^ whose humorous and pungent 
analysis of me ciroumstances that led to the war 
were highly appreciated by the audience. 

The resolution was carried amid great en- 
thusiasm, with only two or three dissentients. 

Mrs. Totnkinson moved the next reso- 
lution, which was: '*That this meeting protests 
against the attempt to silence by disorder and 
violence all freedom of speech about or criticism 
of the Gk)vemment's policy." She said she had 
always been glad that she was a woman, and 
never more so, perhaps, than that night, because 
at the present time they were the only part of the 
population of Great Britain who enjoyed the 
rj^t of free speech. (Cheers and laughter.) 
Not the least of the many paradoxes in whicn 
this war abounded lay in the fact that the war 
was ostensibly undertskken to give political rights 
to a certain portion of the population of the 
Dutch Bepublic. It had ended in practically 
muzzling for many months a goodly proportion of 
the population of Great Britain. (Cheers.) 
They used to hear among the grievances of the 
Outianders that their meetings were broken up. 
A fellow-feeling made them wondrous kind. So 
on this point, and on that of political disabilities, 
they had great sympathy vnth the Outianders. 
Meetings held throughout the length and breadth 
of the land had been, and were still being, 
broken up. (Cries of ** Shame.") How many 
meetings would have been held in various parts 
had not the supporters of " law and order " said 
that they could not sanction them for fear of 
riots ? How many halls had been refused to 
anything so dangerous as a peace meeting? 
(Cheers and laughter.) Surely they must feel 
that the nation could no longer hold up its head 
with pride, as it had sometimes done, with 
superiority to foreign nations. « « « 

Mrs* Annie Mick^ seconded the resolu- 
tion. It was no light matter to her that the right 
of free speech was taken from the people of the 
country. 4c « « 

She knew that there were hundreds of working 
women there to whom the price of free speech 
was of importance, and the honour done to her 
that night was not done personally but as a 
representative of working women. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried with only one 
dissentient. 

3frs, JByles moved : ** That this meeting 
protests against any settlement which involves the 
extinction by force of two Republics whose in- 
habitants, allied to us in blood and religion, cling 
as passionately to their separate nationality and 
flag as we in this country do to ours." « * jk 

Stealing is an ugly word : " convey " the wise 
caJJ It (Laagbter.j I think plain people should 



use plain words, and you may be sure very plain 
words are being used about England's policy in 
South Africa throughout Europe to-day. *'Abdul 
the Damned" has dared to send a message of 
congratulation to the venerable and well-beloved 
lady who sits on the English throne. What a 
sinister comment upon all that we have been 
doing these last months. (Hear, hear.) ♦ * ♦ 

As to the future, she asked whether England's 
flag was to wave over sullen hearts, black and 
bitter with hatred, governed by a martial law that 
was the very negative of every right of free 
citizenship. « « * 

It is not those who feel and suffer who are the 
rowdies, not they who cry for revenge. No durable 
peace, Mrs. Byles urged, was likely to come from 
the policy shadowed forth by the Colonial Secre- 
tary. There must be nothing, she urged, ap- 
proaching annexation, not only because that would 
be unwise, but also because the policy would be 
impossible. We might annex the territory, but 
we could never annex the nation. (Loud cheers.) 

Mrs, €• !*• Scottf whg seconded the resolu- 
tion, was glad that its tone was not too jubilant. 
This was not an occasion for jubilance. A great 
crime had been committed — she did not say by 
the people of this country, who, she believed, had 
been for the most part unwilling or blinded parties, 
— but by the Gk)vemment — (hear, hear), — a crime 
which was also a blunder. * * * 

We were sorry, it seemed, that we sinned, but 
we should be less sorry if our sin brought material 
advantage to ourselves. But the gain of annexation 
we were told, was primarily not for ourselves. 
« ♦ ♦ 

To force bonds upon an unwilling people is not 
the way to create a imity that will grow and give 
birth to a nation. It is, indeed, one of our chief 
indictments of the war that it has thrown back 
indefinitely the hope of real unity in South 
Africa. (Cheers.) ♦ * * 

It is true that our great self-governing colonies 
have the completest freedom of home government, 
but why? Surely because the connection is a 
voluntary one, as satisfactory to them as to the 
mother country. « « * 

But does any human being suppose this will be 
the footing on which affairs will be conducted 
vnth the Republics ? (Hear, hear.) « « ;» 

Will it add to the glory of the flag which we all 
love that it should wave over a land where peace 
spells not contentment but despair. A land of 
heart-broken women and fatherless children 
brooding over their wrongs till the hour for 
vengeance strikes (Hear, hear.) « * * 

He would be a bold man indeed who would 
assert that the world can bear one type of civilisa- 
tion only and that type our own. The Dutch in 
South Africa are a pastoral people, dwelling in 
solitary farms. Our national life is one of com- 
petition and life in cities. 4c ic ic 

I have spoken as though the Dutch in South 
Africa were a foreign race, but this resolution 
reminds us that we come of the same stock. It is 
not difficult for us to recognise the likeness in a 
people, narrow, indeed, and slow to take up new 
ideas, but deeply impressed with the religious 
fervour, the stubborn love of freedom which has 
been the very marrow and backbone of our 
England. (Cheers.) nt 4c « 

Forget for a moment that we have stood against 
them as an enemy, and let us ask ourselves 
whether there is not umicb. m \»\v«»fc ^^rrj^^ Vccv<^ 
would mske o\xt )a\ocA Tvm %w'\V\» va. ^-^to.^^wSSk^ 
Think oi CtoTv^«^^% d«svct%X» \av«i ^^^' .t^^S;^. 
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trenches. (Cheers.) Think of the mothers send- 
ing forth boys of 15 to die in their last ditch for 
their country — (cheers) — and say whether in the 
cause of liberty these men and women have not 
deserved well of history and the world. (Cheers.) 
If for saying this we are told we do not love our 
country, we can bear it bravely, being well assured 
that what is best in our country will always claim 
kindred with a free people struggling to maintain 
its liberty. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried amid loud cheers. 

Miss Emily HohhousCf honorary secre- 
tary to the Women Workers of the South Africa 
Conciliation Committee moved the following reso- 
lution : " That this meeting desires to express its 
sympathy with the women of the South African 
Republic and Orange Free State, and conveys to 
them the assurance that thousands of English 
women are filled with profound sorrow at the 
thought of their sufferings, and with deep regret 
for the action of the British Government." She 
said it was most encouraging to her to see that 
meeting. There were gathered together in that 
hall people from the tract of country from Wales 
to Yarmouth, from Portsmouth to Gateshead, and 
away to far Aberdeen. Even remote Cornwall, 
sunk in Jingoism, unworthy of its greatest repre- 
sentative — (cheers) — had her delegate, and had 
sent many names of persons who expressed sym- 
pathy with them. * * 4c 

They looked at that meeting as a great starting 
point for future work. It was in that light that 
she begged they would try to regard it, and she 
hoped they would take away from the meeting a 
fresh determination to work for the cause they 
had at heart. 4c « « 

They were able at the present moment to assure 
Mr. Chamberlain that those Boer capitalists whom 
he fancied were financing them had not yet come 
forward. (Laughter.) « « 4c 

Referring to the resolution. Miss Hobhouse said 
their hearts leapt up in sympathy for those women 
on whom the brunt of the suffering of the war had 
fallen. (Hear, hear.) 

JUiss Fardt in seconding the resolution, said 
it was splendid to think that this protest was going 
from the hearts of British women, who only could 
understand what those other women had been 
going through. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Watson said 
they were brave, and she was glad to think they 
were ; but they were also persistent, and when 
women took up a thing they never let it drop. 
They would work all the harder now that they 
had seen what real enthusiasm there was among 
the women of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
Boer women, too, were brave, but she envied 
the cause in which they were brave. (Cheers.) 
They had none of that sting behind them of feel- 
ing that their country had not acted as it ought to 
have done. They loved their country as British 
women loved their country, and that was why 
they met that night to say that they would try 
to wipe out the stain that now existed through this 
war. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was passed amid cheers. 

The large assembly then sang the National 
Anthem, and the proceedings came to a close. 



Public Meeting at Bradford. 

[Manchester Guardian, July 21, 1900.) 

A public meeting convened by the Bradford 
hran^ of the SouUi African Conciliation Com- 
mittee was held this evening in the MechanicB* 
Hall **to conaider the tme policy of resettlement 
in South Africa.'^ Mr. Alfred lUingworth 



presided, and there were on the platform Mr. 
Leonard Courtney, M.P. ; Mr. H. J. Wilson, M.P. ; 
the Rev. Adrian Moorrees (vice-president of the 
Synod of the Dutch Reformed •Church), Mr. 
Joshua Rowntree, Mr. W. P. Byles, and many of 
the leading inhabitants of Bradford. The hall was 
well filled. 

The Chairtnan, who was received with 
cheers, said that in expressing the wish that the 
unfortunate warfare in South Africa might soon 
come to an end he felt he was only voicing the 
desire of every rational person in the United 
Kingdom. (Cheers.) For the last twelve months 
we have been indulging ourselves in an exhibition 
of unfriendly feelings towards two small communi- 
ties in South Africa, and finally we were led into 
what he did not hesitate to say to-day — as he had 
felt all the way through — was an unnecessary and 
inglorious war. (Hear, hear.) He did not for one 
moment represent the case as one in which only 
our own Government was at fault. But of this 
he was quite satisfied — that had we had at the 
head of the Colonial Office a wise and cautious 
statesman — (hear, hear), — such a man as had filled 
that very important post in the past, who would 
not for one moment have allowed himself to be 
influenced by ambition or hasty feeling in the dis- 
charge of his most important duties, we should not 
have been in the position we now were with regard 
to these two Republics. In addition, we should 
have been saved the horrors and the melancholy 
results of the present warfare^ the carnage, the 
pestilence, and the inevitable alienation and 
strife that the future had in store for us, to say 
nothing about the enormous waste of public re- 
sources, which had resulted from the war. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Amongst the apologies for absence were a tele- 
gram from Mr. Percy Molteno and a letter from 
Mr. John Lister,. who wrote that he was laid up 
by injuries received at Brighouse, which had en- 
tailed a serious operation. 

Mr, Leonard Courtney f M.P. 9 who was 
received with enthusiastic cheers, said there was 
a charm about that meeting to which in recent 
days he had not been much accustomed. 
(Laughter.) He rejoiced to think that he was now 
back upon the old paths which had been trodden 
in former years, so much to the distinction of our 
country. (Hear, hear.) That meeting was per- 
fectly open. There were some present who were 
not in agreement with what appeared to be the 
feeling of the dominant majority, and he appealed 
to these— now that they were getting back to the 
old ways — to be faithful to the traditions of the 
past, and to weigh the arguments presented to 
them without haste, prejudice, or anger, but with 
an open, sincere, and friendly mind. (Cheers.) 
♦ * « 

It was twenty years since he first addressed the 
House of Commons in relation to the Boer 
Republic— since he protested against the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal. Annexation at that time 
was completed, but four years later it was 
rescinded and the Republic was set up again. 
The second step may have been foolish, the first 
step may have been wise, but at all events there 
was in a very short period a great change of 
national policy. This experience of the past 
justified the position he had taken up at the 
present time. (Cheers.] When the first threaten- 
ings of the present difficulty rose he took the 
earliest steps to protest against the danger ahead. 
n % % 
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and the Transvaal, also peopled by the Boer 
farmers, was in the same happy position until the 
discovery of gold. He would ask anyone whether 
it was not true that if gold had not been discovered 
we should have had no quarrel — (loud cheers) — 
and no war. (A Voice : ** You say so.") He asked 
anyone to deny it. (A Voice : " I deny it," and 
laughter.) Then they would take note of the 
denial and pass on. (Cheers and laughter^ We 
had no quarrel with the Free States. Mr. Balfour 
was witness to that, and there would under similar 
circumstances have been no quarrel with the 
Transvaal. * * « 

The Chairman had referred to the fact that 
Paul Kruger was an old man, representing a class 
of politicians that was passing away. A growing 
force within the Transvaal itself was making for 
reform. In the Orange Free State the fusion 
between the English and the Dutch was complete, 
and in the Transvaal there was a movement 
towards reform of the same character which 
would have been reaUsed if we had had patience 
to wait. (Hear, hear.; * « « 

It might be noted that within the last few 
days Dr. Jameson, unblushing as to the wicked- 
ness of the past, adhered to the declaration — 
which was perhaps quite easy — that if he had got 
150 of his men through he would have made 
the thing a complete success, which by the way 
was a singular commentary on the preparations 
which the Transvaal was said to have been always 
undertaking to make war upon us. (Hear, hear.) 
That raid aggravated everything that had gone 
before. * ♦ « 

It was said — and Mr. Rhodes was the prophet 
in Uiis case — that Mr. Kruger would climb down 
and that he would not fight. Then it was pro- 
phesied that it would be a military promenade, 
and that we should be at Pretoria at Christmas. 
Those prophecies had all failed. And yet those 
were the prophets in whom the people were still 
asked to believe. If all those prophecies had 
failed, what credit could the people who had 
uttered them assume to themselves now? 
(Cheers.) They were discredited men; their 
testimony had been falsified by experience day 
by day and hour by hour. And now they came 
forward and said it had been a more troublesome 
business than they thought, and there was only 
one way of dealing with it, and that was to crush 
the power of the two Republics, to reduce them to 
a mere combination of atoms, having no organic 
existence, miserable units under our authority, 
with no shred of independence left. Then, they 
said, all would be well in the future. What 
simple faith. (Loud cheers.) m * m 

It they left tnese people no shred of indepen- 
dence they might still be certain that from genera- 
tion to generation the territory would be handed 
down, the story of the past would be revived, 
every opportunity of recovering their lost freedom 
would be seized upon, and there would be per- 
manent turmoil and discontent. (Cheers.) Dis- 
cussing the steps that might be ti^en after the 
war to restore something of the progress and 
development that were in progress when war 
broke out, Mr. Courtney held that the Orange 
Free State Republic was already so well organised 
that it could be easily set up again. (Cheers.) 
The case of the Transvaal was more difficult, 
because care would have to be taken to avoid a 
conflict between the mining interests of the Rand 
and those of the pastoral population. But if once 
the Government could be shown that the temper 
of the English nation was in favour of a reasonable 
'and just policy towards these two Republics, a 



great step would have been taken towards their 
re-establishment. (Cheers.) It was no new 
temper that was wanted, but a temper very 
different from that hideous one which had been 
manifested in the last six months. (Cheers.) 
Surely such a temper could be found. Surely 
the old spirit of love for freedom and Uberty 
which had always been a characteristic of the 
English race had not so far disappeared that it 
could not again be brought into life. * 4e ic 

But the annexation was not yet wholly accom- 
plished, and the period for which it would last if 
it were established was not yet fixed. What they 
were doing by protesting might not be fruitful in 
actual results at this moment, but if they succeeded 
in affecting in any degree the temper of the British 
people, if they brought home the conviction that 
the ultimate settlement — the judgment of two^ 
five, or ten years hence— could not be bound by 
the judgment of to-day they would not have pro- 
tested in vain. (Cheers.) * ♦ * 

By that time (October), however, something 
more would be done in South Africa. We might 
have gone through the form of annexing and 
might probably have set up a military government 
and formed a Crown colony. Probably it would 
be a military government more aggravating and of 
a more foolish character than that which pre- 
vailed more than twenty years ago. There would 
then be the same result— discontent and aliena- 
tion, not confined to the two Repubhcs, but work- 
ing through Cape Colony and Natal. ♦ * « 

Discontent would spread throughout South 
Africa, and we might lose our colonies there 
altogether. That was the future to which we 
mii^ht look forward as the possible, indeed the 
probable, consummation of that evil policy in 
which the country was now invited to ti&ke part. 
He implored them to pronounce their judgment 
against the beginning of that policy. Now was 
the time to be wise ; it rested with the people of 
England to say what should be the future of 
South Africa, and he implored them to say that 
the settlement should proceed upon the enduring 
and eternal lines of eternal progress, which must 
in the end succeed. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr, H. «7. Wilson f M.P.f moved a resolu- 
tion protesting against the annexation of the 
Boer Republics, as being contrary to the public 
declarations of Her Majesty's Ministers, aUen to 
the best traditions of a freedom-loviug country^ 
burdensome to the resources of the nation, 
wholly distasteful to the majority of our fe] 
subjects in South Africa. 




Debate on^the Colonial OflSce Vote. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

(Manchester Quardian, July 26, 1900.) 

Mr. S. BUXTON : On the constitutional ques- 
tion, so far as it was disclosed in the Blue- 
book, he had no criticism or complaint to 
offer. The rebels and what should be 
done with them was a question of Imperial 
as well as colonial interest, and the right 
hon. gentlemen having been asked by the respon- 
sible Ministry of the Cape was perfectly entitled 
to state his views. But it appeared from a 
memorandum of one of the members of the Cape 
Cabinet — such, at least, was the inference to be 
drawn — that there had been some threat that if 
they did not adopt the views of the right hon. 
gentleman the constitution of the Cape would be 
suspended, and Viva n\b^^ '^ovsJA '^ ^c&ssts*^. 
* * * 
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It was an extraordinary thing, and one of the 
fatal consequences of this war, that we should 
have to deal at this moment with the cases of 
something like 10,000 persons, rebels against the 
British Crown. * m m 

It spoke highly for the loyalty of the Dutch 
colonial population that so few joined the rebels 
except in districts that were occupied by Boer 
forces. The fact went far to demonstrate that 
the alleged conspiracy of the Dutch against the 
English did not rest on any solid foundation. In 
a sense, of course, the rebels in the occupied dis- 
tricts, as Sir A. Milner said, joined the enemy 
willingly, though he was bound to say — from his 
interesting dispatch — that, especially in the dis- 
trict of Barkly East, those persons who were 
rebels and must suffer for their rebellion made an 
appeal for protection from the Orange Free State 
burghers, in order that they might maintain their 
loyalty to the English Crown; and that it was 
only after protection had been taken away that, 
hiding themselves in a difficult position, they 
were in a sense compelled to throw in their lot 
with the enemy. Of course they were to blame, 
but the chief fault, in his jud^ent, lay not with 
those discouraged men but wHh the Government, 
and with the right hon. gentleman, in not taking 
care that such a condition of things could not 
arise. The temptation to join, and the oppor- 
tunity for their joining, was afforded by the action 
of Her Majesty^s Government. It was absolute 
want of foresight and want of preparation on the 
part of the Government which caused the rebel- 
lion. 4c « 4e 

But in considering that punishment it obviously 
ought to have three qualities. It ought not to be 
vindictive ; it ought to be, obviously, not tainted 
with any political bias ; and it ought to be a 
punishment which would not be continuous, and 
would not leave an open sore and a continuous 
rancour for years to come. * « * 

,Sir WILFRID LAWSON believed the time had 
now arrived for the country, so to speak, to take 
stock, and find out what the real cuivantage of this 
war policy had been. In doing that we must look 
at the origin of the war. As far as he could see, the 
only reason why we interfered with the Transvaal 
was because we considered it was badly governed. 
We alleged that the franchise in that country 
wanted arranging, that its rulers were corrupt, 
and that the Outlanders were governed by an 
oligarchy. The last reason troubled us most 
tremendously. Mr. Kruger, after all, was only a 
typical Tory and was carrying out a Tory policy 
in South Africa. Why the Tory Government of 
this country could not stand Tory principles in 
South Africa he never could make out. — (Hear, 
hear.) It seemed extraordinary to him that we 
should set ourselves to settle these abuses. We 
talked about corruption in South Africa, but we 
seemed to forget that most of our time had been 
spent in giving public money to private individuals. 
(Opposition cheers.) 

Then as to the complaint of an oligarchy in 
South Africa, although they professed to be legis- 
lators in that House the whole power was in the 
Upper Chamber. The Boers were attached to all 
the abuses in the Transvaal just as hon. members 
opposite were attached to abuses in thia country. 
He believed that if a set of foreigners were to come 
over here and say they were going to put an end 
to the House of Lords there would not be a 
Radical or Democrat or Socialist who would not 
resist them to the death, however much he might 
dJsJJke the House of Lords. (Opposition laughter 
and cheers,) There was a great lowQ of freedom, 



and a nation would rather be badly governed by 
itself than have foreigners to govern it. (Hear, 
hear.) * ;» 4i 

Some people in this coimtry held to the view 
** Our country right or wrong," but he did not, for 
one, believe in it. The same people believed that 
this country must be backed up whether it was 
doing the right thing or not. * 4i * 

This idea which he had illustrated was leading 
to the crushing out of the independence of the 
South African Republics. « « ♦ 

Mr. ELLIOT (Unionist, Durham) agreed with 
the hon. baronet that there were few Interests that 
deserved their more strenuous support than the 
cause of peace, and it was incumbent on them to 
show patience, forbearance, and long suffering to 
bring that about. * « * 

He had read the Blue-books, and he never in 
his life went through more painful reading. — 
^Opposition cheers.) The task before the Imperial 
Government was a difficult one, but it was one 
which it behoved them to take. They would have 
to look on both sides in order to avoid the 
probability of being led away by local faction. 4c « 4e 

He said without hesitation that any candidate 
who thought when he addressed his constituents 
that he would gain popularity by exciting animosity 
against the enemy — by, so to speak, beating the 
war drum — woald be acting a part hostile to the 
highest interests of this country. (Opposition 
cheers.) He looked with confidence to the right 
hon. gentleman to indicate, as had been done in 
some of the despatches, that the Government were 
not actuated by vindictive motives. (Cheers.) 
* ♦ ♦ 

To say of those who opposed annexation that 
they were enemies of their country was to talk 
nonsense. (Opposition cheers.) He did not con- 
demn them as being unpatriotic, but he did say 
that those who argued in favour of setting up again 
what had been knocked over and destroyed — a 
sort of independent or quasi-independent nation- 
alities — were shutting their eyes to the facts. 
tf * * 

He should like to point out that in the rebellions 
of 1715, 1745, and 1780 we had never tried persons 
otherwise than by the ordinary law — trial by jury. 

♦ 4i « 

But he desired to point out that even the loyal- 
ists were willing to go lengths which the Govern- 
ment of this country had not gone in the case of 
the rebellions to which he had referred. He desired 
to refer to Lord Roberts's despatch of June 1, con- 
taining his proclamation warning the inhabitants of 
the Orange River Colony that iSter fourteen days 
those who were found in arms would be liable to 
be dealt with as rebels. He would like to have a 
legal explanation, because he could not understand 
how it was in the power of one of the belligerents 
by using a proclamation to turn those who were 
armed enemies into rebels. (Opposition cheers.) 
Supposing war broke out between France and Eng- 
land, and the island of Jersey fell into the hands 
of the French, would it be maintained that by- 
issuing a proclamation annexing this British terri- 
tory the French could thereby turn those who had 
been enemies into rebels ? (Hear, hear.) ^e ic « 

Without tact, without judgment, and without 
the exercise of very considerable patience, what 
was the result we should bring ourselves to ? He 
did not think there was any harm in mentioning 
it, for everyone must know that that result would 
be the suspension of constitutional government 
in Cape Colony. 

Sir R. REID remarked that if the spirit which 
'hadcYiaxs£>\iet\^yQd.\>\ie \vq»tl. %<&\iUetneji'sa\)eech had 
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been more apparent in the House and in the 
country daring the last twelve months he believed 
this wretched war might have been averted, or at 
all events that the difficulties in which we found 
ourselves now would have been considerably 
reduced. As a matter of fact, he did not think 
anyone could uphold the methods that had been 
adopted and almost countenanced by those high 
in authority in regard to public meeting and free 
speech throughout the country. He was glad to 
believe that now there was a more sober view in 
regard to this public calamity and the intense 
danger of the situation in which we found our- 
selves placed. This was the first opportunity they 
had had for a considerable time of considering the 
policy which had landed them in the present 
position, and it was the last they would have this 
session, and it might be during this Parliament. 
* * * 

Lord James of Hereford the other day asked 
'* Who were the Liberal Imperialists?" and said 
*' he objected to Unionist candidates being opposed 
by men who had nothing to say but that they 
thought the Government was right in what they 
were doing. He wanted to have the fight fairly 
fought ; they did not want to have the white flag 
hoisted and then to be fired at from under it." 
(Laughter.) He (Sir K. Beid) was not one of 
those Liberal Imperialists. (Cheers and laughter.) 
He had a very imperfect conception of what 
Liberal Imperialism meant ; but it was certainly 
a curious situation if the chief offence that could 
be perpetrated against the Grovernmeot from the 
LiberiJ side of the House was to express a sincere 
belief in the wisdom of its policy. * « * 

He desired to look at Uie actual facts of the 
situation simply from the point of view of the 
interests of our own country and of the British 
Empire. * * « 

In killed, in captives, and in those invalided 
home the effective forces in South Africa had 
been diminished by 35,000 men, and he believed 
the number in hospital in South Africa was 20,000, 
making a total of 55,000 men. * * * 

He had not the materials upon which to discuss 
the complaints in regard to martial law. But 
there was nothing more liable to abuse, and certain 
rules and precepts ought to be observed with the 
greatest possible care. There ought never to be a 
refusal to allow legal advice. There ought never 
to be detention for an undue period before trial. 
There ought never to be a martial court sitting 
alongside of the civil court, because as soon as the 
civil power was able to reassert itself martial law, 
in regard to civil offences, became unlawful, and 
was in itself one of the greatest crimes that could 
be perpetated. It was, of course, for the Cape 
Parliament primarily to inquire into these com- 
plaints. But the fact remained that a population 
that had been living hitherto in perfect harmony 
was now divided into hostile camps corresponding 
with racial differences — a most grave and most 
dangerous condition of things. (Hear, hear.) 

« 4e ♦ 

For some time, no doubt, the Boers would have 
been so stunned by the terrific blow that had been 
levelled against them that they would be quiescent 
and unable to take a hostile part. But there was 
too much reason to fear, from the lessons of 
history, from the history of the Dutch races them- 
selves, that they would not long acquiesce. A 
great army must be maintained there, with great 
lines of communication through our existing 
colonies, which were by no means likely to 
acquiesce in the subjugation of their fellow- 
conntrymeD. m * m 



If it were true, as admitted by Mr. Chamberlain 
himself in a passage that had been quoted, that 
this was to last for generations, what was the 
prospect before us ? (Cheers.) ♦ ♦ * 

It is supposed by some that love for the Empire 
is confined to gentlemen sitting on the other side 
of the House — (laughter) — but what is the prospect 
to anyone who takes a pride in the Empire? 
What is our position to-day in China ? What are 
our duties all over the world ? Is it possible this 
should be overlooked by anyone who seriously 
reflects on the situation ? (Cheers.) Moreover, 
this great force that will be required will have to 
be maintained at the cost of the people of this 
country. Turn to Cape Colony and see the 
prospect there. That also is larger than France. 
The population are four to three — perhaps three 
to two — Dutch as against British. You only need 
to read Sir A. Milner's despatches to see 
that they had the keenest sympathy with the 
Boers — the keenest desire to see that the autonomy 
of the Boers shall not be wholly obliterated, that 
you shall not extirpate the last trace of national 
existence, in which they take a legitimate pride. 
(Cheers.) « « « 

But we have more to consider — the possibility, 
indicated by the hon. member for Durham, of 
being called upon to suppress the constitution of 
the Cape Colony. I should not myself like to 
even mention this contingency, but here we are 
relieved by the splendid indiscretion of a member 
of the Cabinet, Lord James of Hereford. 
(Laughter.) I regard that contingency with the 
gravest apprehension. It would be the most final 
and conclusive condenmation that could be con- 
ceived of the policy pursued towards South Africa. 
(Loud cheers.) « * * 

If you are going to try this in the Cape Colony 
vou will require another army, and so you will 
have a bottomless pit into which you will have to 
throw the blood and the treasure of the people of 
this country, which after all it is our primary duty 
to protect. (Cheers.) The results of this policy 
are visible to all mankind. They cannot much 
longer be concealed by complacent newspapers. 
(Loud and prolonged cheering.) * « « 

We see the situation that has been created by 
the policy of Her Majesty's Government. It is on 
that ground I am about to vote for the amend- 
ment. I hold, and have always held, that the 
Boer ultimatum and the invasion of our territory 
were wholly indefensible, but this was the out- 
come of the quarrelsome, menacing, and exasperat- 
ing course pursued by Her Majesty's Government, 
and principally by the Colonial Secretary. (Loud 
Opposition cheers.) 

[Mr. CHAMBERL4IN spoke at some length, 
and in the course of his remarks said :] As the hon . 
member for Cockermouth has stated— (renewed 
laughter) — I did prophesy that the war in South 
Africa would create racial feuds, but I should like 
to say now with greater knowledge that I am more 
hopeful. I do not perceive myself these terrible 
divisions amongst races and religions which are 
said to exist at the present time in South Africa, 
but those who know the country are of the 
opinion that hitherto those divisions have been 
based upon a misunderstanding, and that now 
that it has been removed the probability is that 
after a short time they will settle their differences, 
and there will not be anything to complain of. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said the bulk of the 
right hon. gentleman's speech could be admired 
only for its audacity. * ^ tt. 

m SoutYi KixVca. >No\iVeL \i^ ^xc>\x"MdvA^> ^'^^^^'^ > "^^^ 
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embittered, and that it would be an *' immoral 
proceeding." To-day he recanted that opinion. 
He had changed his mind ; he had fuller know- 
ledge, having seen *' men who knew the country.'' 
(Laughter from the Opposition.) It was rather 
curious that the men who knew the country should 
be the very men who, two or three years ago, 
thought they could capture Pretoria with 600 
amateur soldiers. (Opposition cheers.) It was 
those men who '* knew the country " who informed 
the Imperial Government that President Kruger 
would climb down. (Hear, hear.) * « 41 

The declared policy of this party was *' to 
secure the union of the States of South Africa, 
leaving the Bepublics their independence and 
their republican form of government, but the 
whole to be under the British flag so far as foreign 
relations are concerned." What was the position 
now? The very men who then supported Mr. 
Rhodes, and who had supported other English 
Prime Ministers, were indicted for rebeUion. 
Their leaders were expatriated or imprisoned, 
and it was proposed that all should be deprived 
of the elementary rights of citizenship. That 
was the effect of the right hon. gentleman's 
policy, and the change as regarded the Transvaal 
was quite as bad. Men who were anxious for a 
peaceful settlement, and who were doing all they 
could towards that end, were now united in 
hostility to this country. The Government took 
credit to themselves for the fact that there had 
been no European intervention. Why had there 
been none? European Governments hated us, 
and were only too well pleased to see us engaged 
in an exhausting war. 

In China we found ourselves reduced to a 
third-rate position, although our interests were 
greater than those of all other Powers combined. 
Our own forces being engaged in South Africa, 
we had actually to accept the services of a 
Buddhist Asiatic Power to rescue our Legation in 
Pekin. Such was the plight to which the Im- 
perial statesman of the hour had brought this 
Empire. He ventured to say that if the right 
hon. gentleman could have foreseen twelve 
months ago the condition into which this war 
would bring us he would not have rejected the 
terms offered in August and September by 
President Kruger. (Opposition cheers.) mm* 

If we had only waited — if we had had patience 
— all that we at first had been fighting for would 
have been granted in five or ten years, and we 
should have been saved not only suffering and 
devastation in South Africa, but the stainmg of 
the name of Great Britain abroad. (Opposition 
cheers.) m m m 

There were 250.000 men, picked and trained, 
who had been sent to crush 35,000 peasants, and 
how could that fact re-establish British prestige 
and avenge Majuba? m m m 

We went into the war for equal rights, and we 
were prosecuting it for annexation. (Hear, hear.) 
We went into the country for philanthropy, and 
we remained in it for burglary. (Opposition 
cheers.) The right hon. gentleman had made up 
his mind that the war would produce electioneer- 
ing profit to his own side. He was in a hurry to 
go to the country before the facts were known. 
(Hear, hear.) He wanted judgment from the 
people 'in the very height and excitement of the 
fever. He wanted a verdict before discovery was 
made — upon censored news, suppressed despatches, 
and unpaid bills. The right hon. gentleman 
might not be a statesman, but he was an expert 
electioneerer, and in his desire to go to the country 
before the country thoroughly realised what the 



war meant he was the one man who pronounced 
the deepest condenmation upon his own proceed- 
ings. (Cheers.) 

Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, who was 
received with Opposition cheers, said : The most 
interesting and remarkable passage in this debate 
occurred at a time when there were not many mem- 
bers present in the House — when the Secretary for 
the Colonies made an electioneering speech . (Oppo- 
sition cheers.) It was no doubt quite foreign to 
the intention of the right hon. gentleman to do 
so, but it so happened that his observations, 
which were strong, took that form. That part of 
his speech might almost have been made by a 
member of a Government who thought that the 
patriotism of the country might be used for party 
purposes — (Opposition cheers)— if only the neces- 
sary stroke was given when the iron was hot, and 
who, having not obtained his way among his own 
colleagues, came down to try whether he could do 
anything to rouse the feeling of the House of 
Commons, m m m 

THE POSITION TWELVE MONTHS AGO. 

If hon. gentlemen will cast their minds back to 
this time last year they will, I think, be rather 
struck by the difference of the position in which 
we find ourselves. On that occasion the right 
hon. gentleman made a most interesting and 
hopeful speech. He said he hoped that a basis of 
settlement of the long controversy as to the 
grievances of the Outlanders was within sight. 
But how completely the previsions and calcula- 
tions of that time, and of some months following, 
have been falsified. There was the expectation of 
a peaceful arrangement. That failed. Then 
there was the idea that the Transvaal would not 
sustain their case to the point of war. That was 
proved to be an entire delusion. Then there waa 
the idea that a very moderate increase of our 
forces would be sufficient. That was an entire 
miscalculation. And lastly, there was the idea 
that the struggle would soon be over and the sub- 
mission of our enemies secured. In every one of 
these cardinal points the Government have been 
proved to be altogether out in their reading of the 
probabilities of events in South Africa, and it 
amounts to a lamentable and discreditable mis- 
judgment of the facts of the case. (Cheers.) 

For a time the case of the Government was 
revived by the revelation of the great armaments 
of the Boers and the stories of a Dutch conspiracy 
to drive the British into the sea. But that only 
lasted a short time, because, although the great 
armaments of the Boers were unknown to those 
who had no official means of information, we 
found out that the Government was acquainted 
with these great armaments ; and, as to the con- 
spiracy, no proof has down to this day been 
adduced of it, and some of the extremest poli- 
ticians, even in Cape Colony, have disclaimed 
beUef in it. I will put a plain question, and 
ask — If the consequences that we have seen had 
been foreseen at that time, if we had known that 
all this sacrifice of hfe, all this suffering and waste 
of money, not to speak of other evils that may be 
in the background, were to follow, is there any 
man here who would not have gone a great 
deal further than the right hon. gentleman showed 
a disposition to go in order to prevent an open 
rupture? Can anyone say that the ostensible 
object, the remedy of the Transvaal grievances, 
was worth all that it had cost ? (Cheers.) But 
that is, no doubt, a thing of the past. The war is 
drawing to a close, slowly, but, I hope, certainly. 
It hsA been. from, the outset a war of disenchant- 
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ment, two things only standing out of which we 
may well be proud — the constancy and patriotic 
spirit and the equanimity under trial of the 
British people, both in this country and through- 
out the world, and the bravery of our soldiers on 
every occasion. (Cheers.) 

THE STATE OF THINGS PBODUCED BY THE WAR. 

But many of us have never looked on the war 
itself, terrible as it is, as the principal mischief. 
The principal mischief was the state of things 
which the war would bring about. I am not one 
of those who have ever believed that after a war 
such as this you could put back things as you 
found them. At the beginning of the session my 
right hon. friend (Mr. Asquith) laid down four 
objects which ought to be kept in view. The first 
was that there should be vindicated and esta- 
blished beyond controversy the supremacy of the 
Imperial power in South Africa. The second was 
that we should make the recurrence of a catas- 
trophe such as we have witnessed for the last 
year impossibe. The third was that there should 
be equality of civil rights ; and the fourth that 
there should be no ascendancy. Now let us see 
how we stand, especially in regard to the question 
of equality of civil rights and no ascendancy. 
Are we sure that civil rights in Cape Colony are 
being dealt with in such a way as to pacify the 
fears of, and give encouragement to, all those, 
whether Dutch or British, who seek to revert to 
the quiet, peaceable, and harmonious conditions 
of life from which they were driven and disturbed 
by recent events? So far as the subjugated 
States are concerned, I have already stated that, 
in my opinion, mihtary occupation and military 
government must be continued for some time 
after the war is over. That is not in itself an 
ideal system, and it will be an extremely costly 
system for the taxpayers of this country. 

Coming to Cape Colony, the right hon. gentle- 
man is mixed up by the appeal that has been 
made to him in the settlement there. The right 
hon. gentleman would hold himself altogether 
aloof from, and irresponsible for, all proceed- 
ings that have taken place under martial law. 
But the proper view of martial law was laid down 
in 1867 by a circular emanating from the Colonial 
Office, when Sir M. Hicks-Beach was Minister, 
which very clearly shows that it is not to be 
treated as an absolutely military matter. Certain 
sensible and wholesome regulations are laid down, 
and it appears to be the governor of the colony 
who is responsible for seeing that they are enforced. 
I am not making any assertion that breaches of 
these regulations have been committed, but there 
have been reports to that effect. These reports 
do a great deal of mischief in South Africa, and it 
would be well that they should be contradicted, if 
they can be contradicted. What is the reason 
why we have been kept in ignorance on this sub- 
ject? It may be partly because of that system 
of censorship of which we shall hear more on 
Friday, and which has been applied far beyond 
the range of military facts and communications, 
and has in some instances gone to the extent of 
interfering with tlie expression of political opinion 
and the conveyance of public and political facts, 
just as would be done by the autocratic Govern- 
ment of the Emperor of All the Russias or the 
Sultan of Turkey. (Cheers.) 

THE OPERATION OF MARTIAL LAW. 

With regard to those who have been taken up 
under warrant under martial law, what is alleged 
is that the man who is merely suspected of having 



been favourable to the invaders is apprehended as 
Q rebel, and taken away from his farm and family 
and put in gaol without trial, and is not allowed 
to see a legal adviser, or, in many cases, to com- 
municate with his wife, not allowed to take part 
in any money transactions which may be neces- 
sary for his farm, and this apparently goes on 
indefinitely. I should like to know from the 
right hon. gentleman whether his attention has 
been called to these circumstances, and what steps 
he has taken to prevent so horrible a scandal being 
committed under the authority of Her Majesty 
and the free people of this country, who, if they 
knew that this was being done in their name and 
in hers, would be, I believe, filled with indigna- 
tion. As to the punishment proposed to be 
inflicted, the right hon. gentleman was appealed 
to by the Cape Government as to his views, but I 
cannot help saying that in many of the letters 
that are written on the subject, even while the 
writers repudiate and disclaim anything like 
vindictiveness, there breathes a certain vindictive 
spirit. (Hear, hear.) 

It seems to me to be an exceedingly delicate 
thin^ for us to encourage this interfering, on any 
considerable scale, with the civil rights of persons 
in the Cape Colony, seeing the great value we 
attach to those civil rights in this country, and 
seeing the narrow majority that exists in the Cape 
Parliament. (Hear, hear.) It has been alleged 
that — the actual majority being, I believe, hiJf & 
dozen — certain members have been arrested under 
suspicion, and are not allowed to see a lawyer ^ 
and that they cannot go and vote now that 
Parliament is sitting, so that the majority is 
reduced or turned into a minority in a Parliament 
that will have as its first duty the passing of & 
Bill of disfranchisement. (Hear, hear.) * * * 

It is because the mischief is not so much in the 
things themselves as in the reflex effect on the 
whole Dutch population. (Cheers.) The right 
hon. gentleman actually said that some things the 
Opposition have done have prolonged the war. I 
suppose we have prolonged the war by freely 
granting all the supplies that have been demanded 
by the Government. (Cheers.) He thinks, how- 
ever, that we, either by saying things or not 
saying things, have prolonged the war. But is 
there anything more likely to prolong the war 
than proceedings such as those to which I have 
referred ? (Cheers.) Will not the burgher in the 
Transvaal and in the Free State feel himself in 
the position of a man with his back to the wall, 
and inclined to fight to the bitter end ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said he should vote for the 
amendment because he regarded the Colonial 
Secretary as responsible for the great error of this 
war. (Opposition cheers.) The right hon. gentle- 
man had in his judgment misunderstood the 
South African problem from the first. Anyone 
who remembered his attitude before the war, and 
could recall how the drama had since unfolded 
itself, could come to no other conclusion. The 
right hon. gentleman said he had changed his 
views on some things. No doubt he had, but the 
want of comprehension of the elements of the 
problem which prevented him from forming a 
sound judgment a year ago also prevented him 
from coming to a sound decision now on the 
question of the treatment of the colonial rebels. 
The leader of the House had said that no extenua- 
tion could be offered for the fact of open rebellion. 
Such at least was the effect of his words. But 
they were not dealing with the case of men who 
had engaged \xv o\>etv TOa^\Q.w ^^K'OcissviN* "fe^x^ 
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of offenders, the last were forced into rebellion by 
an overpowering coercion ; and those who, under 
constraint from the invading forces, gave them 
supplies — could those men be spoken of as having 
engaged in open rebellion without any extenuating 
circumstances? As applied to the people so 
situated the language was extremely inappropriate. 
(Hear, hear.) * m m 

He (Mr. Courtney) wished hon. members could 
understand in some degree what the position of 
the unfortunate rebels on the borders of the Cape 
Colony was. They were mainly Dutch who had 
spread over the border from the Free State. 
They were convinced before the war broke out 
that it was an unjust war, and that it was being 
forced upon the Republics by the action of the 
home Government. Was it a matter of wonder 
that they should be overpowered by a sense of 
brotherhood ? Could anyone have been surprised 
if they had gone the length of joining the in- 
surgents? But the majority did not go that 

. length. They remained quiet, and when the Boer 
forces entered the country all they did was to 
obey the de facto Government, as in all lawful 
things they were bound to do. Now, because they 
gave supplies when in that position they were to 
be punished as rebels. Such treatment of them 
as the Colonial Secretary proposed would create a 
stsinding sore which woula rankle in the minds of 
the loyiJ Dutch all over the colony for generations 
to come. It was because of his failure to under- 
stand the conditions of life in the colony that the 
right hon. gentleman had fallen into these errors. 
He distinguished the loyal Dutch as those who 
approved of the policy of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. Was an Englishman to be classed as dis- 
loyal who disapproved of that policy ? (Laughter.) 
The Dutchmen at the Cape who disapproved of 
it were to be numbered by tens of thousands, and 
in alienating them they were alienating the most 
precious part of the colonial population. The 
Colonial Secretary had brought upon us a war 
which had not only won us no glory, but brought 
us great shame. (Opposition cheers.) But now 
they passed on to the luture. There was to be a 
military occupation of those States when they 
were captured, and he agreed with the leader of 
the Opposition in preferring that that military 
occupation should be kept up, because it was in 
the nature of things a provisional arrangement. 
They could not give those two communities the 
franchise as long as they were exacting the tribute 
necessary to pay the war indemnity, because they 
could not get them to agree to it. The difficulty 
in the way of a solution of the South African 
problem was not in that country, but here. The 
whole question was one of temper — (Opposition 
cheers) — and that temper was more dangerous 
here than in South Africa. The colonial policy of 
this country towards South Africa would not be 
sanctioned at the next general election, and the 
approval of that policy would not come from the 
next House of Commons. What of that ? Would 
the next general election end the history of this 
country ? (Opposition cheers.) Was the colonial 
policy of this nation towards the states and 
colonies all over the world to be settled for ever 
with issue of that election. No, the inevitability 
of annexation did not arise from annexation being 
just or right. Those who admitted that annexa- 
tion was wrong still said that it was inevitable, 
because the British people were determined 
upon it. 

But it was a patriot's part when he saw a policy 
be/n^ adopted, which he thought was wrong now 

and full of injury tor the future, to say 80~(hear, 
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hear) --and to try to alter the temper of the 
British people. They were not going to settle 
this South African business by the action they 
were taking that day. To quote the oft-quoted 
speech of the Colonial Secretarv, it would rest 
with us in its rankling injuries for years. That 
story would come home from South Africa, and 
during the next Parliament the front Opposition 
bench would be continuallv educated in that storv. 
They would learn what it meant, they would dis- 
cover its significance, and their friends in the 
country and even newspapers after a time would 
learn some scintilla of the truth of the problem of 
which at present they were entirely ignorant. — 
(Laughter and cheers.) 

Mr. BRYCE said the amendment did not express 
any opinion as to the settlement to be made after 
the war, but it did express a strong disapproval 
and distrust of the methods which had recently 
been followed by Her Majesty's Government, and 
in particular of the attitude of the Colonial 
Secretary. (Opposition cheers.) He would not 
argue the merits of the war, but he condemned it 
because he believed it to have been a needless war 
that left us worse than it found us. — (Renewed 
Opposition cheers.) He agreed that the time had 
not come to talk of the settlement, and he thought 
hie hon. friend would have been well advised if he 
had refrained from expressing any opinion on the 
question of annexation. (Opposition cheers.) 
Passions were far too high in Cape Colony, public 
opinion was far too uninstructed at home to enable 
them to deal with that question. But in his 
opinion the amendment was of urgent importance 
because of the present attitude and the recent 
policy of Her Majesty's Government. That policy 
was animated by a spirit that was utterly wrong 
and foohsh. (Opposition cheers.) There was not 
a word in the speech of the Colonial Secretary 
tending to pacify feeling in South Africa. The 
difficulties of bringing peace and good feehng 
there would task the wisdom of statesmen for 
generations, and yet the right hon. gentleman 
never seemed to say a word without making these 
difficulties greater. 

The Government had proclaimed the annexation 
of the Free State before it was necessary to do so, 
and had thus shown the burghers of both States 
that no terms would be granted, and had thereby 
encouraged them to fight on to the end. \Vhen 
the right hon. gentleman announced his policy of 
lifelong disfranchisement he gave another proof 
that he totally misunderstood the feelings at the 
Cape, and that he ignored the existence there of a 
vast preponderance of honest, loyal Dutch opinion 
which he seemed to do everything in his power to 
exasperate. It was not a question of inflicting 
punishment on men who had been ringleaders of the 
rebels,but of disfranchising men who had not been 
guilty of a single disloyal act, or shown a disloyal 
intention, but who had acted under compulsion in 
districts unprotected by British troops. There 
must be punishment for rebels, and we could not 
restore the Republics to the state before the war ; 
but he felt that it was necessary that words of 
peace should be spoken from England, where they 
ought to be able to look at these things in a calmer 
spirit. The poUcy of the Government appeared 
to be to stir up perpetual strife between the white 
races, kindred in blood, one in religion, who were 
meant by nature to be friends, and that in the 
presence of a vast black population, who consti- 
tuted a menace to them both, and would become a 
more and more formidable element. When they 
found that, instead of pouring oil on the troubled 
watetft, \i\e OoNetumcGt were only aggravating 
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difficulties and making it harder to restore peace ^ 
they were bound to join in the condemnation 
which this amendment implied. — (Opposition 
cheers.) 

Majority Against 156 

On this occasion Mr. Channing and Mr. Scott 
acted as tellers against the Government, and 
among those who voted for the reduction were 
Mr. John Morley, Sir R. Reid, Mr. Bryce, 
Mr. Stanhope, Mr. Courtney, and Mr. Labouchere. 



Hr. John Albert Bright on the War. 

(Manchester Guardiarij September 5th, 1900.) 

Mr. John Albert Bright was yesterday unani- 
mously invited to stand as the Liberal candidate 
for the Montgomery Boroughs, and for the first 
time addressed the electors of the constituency. 
In the afternoon the Council of the Liberal 
Association met at Newtown. 

The Chairman, Sir JT, *Joicey^ M.I*., in 
introducing Mr. Bright, said the dififerences of 
opinion as to the war in South Africa were not 
confined to the Liberal party. Many influential 
Tories were of opinion that the war ought to have 
been avoided. The question of the war ought not 
to be allowed to divide the Liberal ranks. * * * 

The two Dutch States would have to be annexed 
and would come under the British Crown. He 
hoped eventually the result would be beneficial 
not only to the annexed States themselves but to 
the whole of South Africa. As regards China, 
he thought the influence and policy of the Gk>Yem- 
ment had in many ways been unsatisfactory. If 
the foreign policv of the present Government was 
to be pursued tor the luture it would involve 
conscription for this country. 

Jlf r. JBright, who was cordially received on 
rising, said he felt his warm reception to be due to the 
fact that his father's name was still reverenced in 
Wales. Would that he were here now I He believed 
that if Bright and Gladstone had been alive now 
we should have avoided the great calamity into 
which this country had fallen. It was almost 
fifteen years since he (the speaker) had taken part 
in a Liberal meeting. In 1886 circumstances 
arose which brought about a split in the Liberal 
party, and he felt conscientiously bound to take 
another side. But as time went on the differences 
which separated him from the Liberal party 
eeemed to go more and more into the background, 
while the points of agreement came more and 
more forward. That process went on until the 
question of the present war settled the matter. 
Seeing that the war was upheld principally by the 
Tory party, and that the objection to it came 
principally from the Liberal side, he felt it his 
duty once more to take his place frankly in the 
ranks of the Liberal party. (Cheers.) Though 
he had not inherited his father's power and 
influence, he had inherited his principles — 
(cheers) — and was resolved to follow them to the 
best of his ability. * * * 

For a considerable time he had been associated 
with many gentlemen on the side of the Govern- 
ment. It had been a painful thing for him to 
oppose them so strongly, but he felt it his duty to 
do so. They could hardly wonder at it when they 
remembered his father's attitude towards the 
Crimean War. His father lost his seat in Man- 
chester because he opposed that war. Yet who 
defended it now ? Would anyone defend the pre- 
sent war in twenty years' time? Though he be- 
long to a sect which was opposed to all war, he 
did not argae that it was possible always to avoid 



war, but he held that it should only be entered 
upon as a last resort, when all other means had 
failed, and that to enter upon it for the purpose of 
national ambition or aggrandisement was a crime. 
(Hear, hear.) There was already a heavy bill, 
and soon it would be larger — probably one hun- 
dred millions. That money, which had been 
expended in the destructive process of war, would 
have, sooner or later, to be made up by the 
working people of this country. 

Then there were the dead, the crippled, the 
widows and orphans which the war had caused, 
and the endless misery produced in British homes. 
What had we got in return ? The prestige of our 
army lowered, humiliating exposure of incom- 
petence and want of knowledge. What was to 
follow the war ? Already the Transvaal had been 
annexed. He though it a pity that the pro 
clamation should have been issued so soon. It 
looked as if we were in a hurry to make it so, and 
it could not be recalled. The Boers began the 
war in the belief that we intended taking their 
country from them, and the hasty proclamation 
of annexation would confirm their suspicion, and 
be taken to convict us of bad faith. We had taken 
away their flag, of which they thought so much. 
Considering the amount of idolatry exercised on 
the Union Jack during the past few months we 
should be the last people to blame them for fight- 
ing 80 stubbornly for their own flag. If some 
arrangement could have been made for leaving these 
people their flag and exercising over them a protec- 
torate which would have guarded us from attack 
for the future, that would have been much better 
than taking away their independence and having 
to maintain a big garrison in South Africa. The 
Government would probably appeal to the country 
on the justice and wisdom of tne war, but he be- 
lieved history would judge of it as it had done of 
the Crimean War. ♦ * ♦ 

India ought in this connection to be in every- 
body's mind. During the awful famine the 
Government could not afford to give financial 
assistance to India, though they could find 
money for the war, and our great obligations to 
our Indian Empire had been obscured by the 
troubles in South Africa. « « ♦ 



Sir W. Harcourt on Hajuba, 

At Ebbw Yale, September 26, 1900. 
(The Liberal Magazine.) 

Every day we are taunted with Majuba, we 
being the party that arranged the conventions 
which restored to the Transvaal its independence, 
and two of our colleagues in that Government 
were the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and they are as much responsible as Mr. 
Gladstone or myself for the conventions. I will 
tell you another thing, and that is that Mr. 
Chamberlain was so ardent a supporter of that 
policy that when it was attacked in the House of 
Commons he was put forth by our Government as 
the main defender and chief apologist of that 
policy, and if you want to see what he said on the 
subject you will find it in the reports of Parliament. 
What was the tone of his defence ? He did not 
call it a case of Quixotic magnanimity or of foolish 
generosity. Oh, no ; he said it was a matter of 
the plainest downright honesty that having taken 
this territory under misapprehension to give it 
back, and it was a thing no honourable Government 
could have refused. Thus spak 5 Mr . Gb>axcsfekw\ssiocL> 
and th'vft Va Wi^ txia^slv '^\io v^ Xo A'stf^ ^^Vk.wiLxv^v^% ^^^ 
subject. 
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A Notable Speech by Mr. Herriman. 

{The Speaker, October 27, 1900.) 

The important debate in the Cape Assembly on 
Mr. Sailer's motion for preserving the independence 
of the Republics has not attracted the attention in 
England which it deserves. We give below some 
extracts from a speech made by Mr. Merriman, 
the Treasurer in the late Cape Ministry. For the 
benefit of those Englishmen who are not familiar 
with the personality of prominent Africander 
^x>liticians we preface our quotations by mention- 
ing that Mr. Merriman is not a Dutchman. He 
is English of the English, the son of perhaps the 
most respected Bishop who ever lived in South 
Africa* He belongs to a well-known Wiltshire 
family. For upwards of a quarter of a century he 
has been in the Cape Parliament, and for a great 
part of that time a Cabinet Minister. « « « 

In the following striking passage he pointed out 
what the recent policy of Mr. Chamberlain has 
done for our national fame : — 

" But I look at this matter chiefly from the 
Enghsh point of view. Sir, England was re- 
garded two years ago by every little Power, every 
Liberal on the Continent of Europe, as a mother, 
a firm and true friend of liberty, justice and 
freedom — when I think that every small Power 
looked to England m the last resort as its sym- 
pathetic protector and friend, and when I con- 
trast that wuth the feeling now, the universal 
detestation and hatred in which England is held, 
not only by powerful rivals, but by small coun- 
tries like Holland, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and every small Power of the 
world, — when I think that these people now 
regard England's professions as so mucn organ- 
ised hypocrisy — I say it is enough to make any 
Englishmen feel silent and sad. 

*' England stands stripped to-day of her 
military prestuje. Sir, that is something that 
perhaps will come back, but I have lived to see 
my country - that country which stood two 
years ago horrified at the doings of the infamous 
General Weyler in Cuba, applauding that same 
General, and saying through the mouth of one 
of its influential London newspapers that those 
are the ways which must be followed in the 
Free State and Transvaal— that is degradation 
indeed. England has indeed fallen from her 
high estate when such^things can be written and 
said. (Opposition cheers.) ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" I say ' never again ' will England hold the 
title she did as the friend of small peoples and 
the unwavering champion of liberty. She will 
regain her military prestige, I have no doubt, 
but I do not think she will regain her position 
on the Continent. How can she ? When it is a 
question of tyranny towards some small Powers, 
how can she say anything? The Transvaal 
and the Free State will be flung hi her teeth. 
If Russia is trying to oppress Finland, England 
•can say nothing; she will be reminded of the 
existence of the Transvaal and the Free State. 
(Opposition cheers.) * * ♦ 
He then drew a forcible contrast between the 
conciliatory policy of the late Lord Rosmead and 
the latter-day "new Imperialism": — 

*' Sir, ten years ago the military establishment 
of South Africa consisted of 3,5()0 men. What 
is it to-day ? That marks a fair contrast 
between the two policies. Sir Hercules Robin- 
son came here in 1880 and found 22,000 men 
under arms. When he left South Africa in 
JHsv he left it with a good understanding 
between the races; he left it with 3,600 troops. 
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We have torn up his policy — we have pursued a 
contrary policy — and to-day you have 250,000 
armed men in this comitry. (Opposition cheers.) 
Let us think over these things, and I think we 
shall see which is the better policy for the 
future of South Africa. (Loud Opposition 
cheers.) I don't want to say too much about 
the Raid, because it is mentioned in practically 
every speech made in South Africa. But we 
cannot get away from the fact that there has 
been no peace since the Raid." * « « 
He went on to show how the provocative conduct 

of Mr. Chamberlaui and Sir A. Milner had made 

war unavoidable : — 

"I believe. Sir, that if General Butler had 
been left here it would have been easy to create 
a settlement; indeed, I know it as a fact. 
General Butler was not an intellectual prig ; he 
was a man of the world. You would not find 
him taking sweet counsel with Mr. Hull and 
Mr. Forster and persons of that kind. General 
Butler was not the sort of man who stuffed Blue 
Books full of private letters. He was a man of 
the world. 

'* Mr. Sauer - He happened to be a gentleman^ 
(Opposition cheers.) 

" Mr. Merriman — I say that any man with a 
spark of true sympathy and understanding 
could have got all he wanted out of the Republics. 
Mr. Fischer, almost with tears in his eyes, told 
me if we could only get General Butler here at 
Government House for a fortnight he would 
undertake to bring down Mr. Kruger to Cape 
To^n and to settle all points in dispute. That ia 
what we mean when we say that the diplomacy 
was hopeless. (Loud Opposition cheers.)" 
^i * * 
Next came a brief allusion to the barbarous 

methods by which the war is being conducted 

against men driven to desperation by being 

refused all terms: — 

" One of the most remarkable things about 
this war is that it is a war a VoxUrance ; no terma 
are to be given, and I am surprised to hear 
members talking about the Boers' fruitless 
resistance. I wish some opportunity was given 
to these people to stop this miserable bloodshed 
by offering them some reasonable terms. But 
no terms are offered ; they are pursued hither 
and thither ; they are to be utterly wiped out. 
The war is carried on as no war has been carried 
on, I suppose, since the days of Tilly and Wallen- 
stein, except by the infamous General Weylei/*^ 

* * 4( 

The speech closed with a splendid peroration, 
showing the dangers to the Empire of suppressing 
the nationalities of the Boer States. We .need 
only add that Mr. Schremer spoke and voted in 
support of the motion : — 

" I warn Great Britain against the poUcy of 
annexation. Some people talk light-heartedly 
about the solemn act of taking away the life of 
a nation, but I look upon it as something like 
murder upon the individual. I tell you what 
you are going to do by aimexation ; you aie 
going to make England lose South Africa ; that 
is the plain English of it, Mr. Speaker, and it is 
better for us to speak out. Annex these people 
to-day, and as sure as you do England is going 
to lose South Africa, and something much 
worse is going to happen — South Africa is going 
to lose England. England could afford to lose 
South Africa, but South Africa could not afford 
to lose England and all that England means to 
UB. ^Op^ftvUon cVveev^.^ These people are not 
sentvm^iito.\ "^o^\e, >aM\» V^i^'^ \:k».\^ ow^ ^aeoXv 
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ment to the extreme, and thnt ii the Hentiment 
of freedom. (Loud Oppoaition cheers.) We 
ore goiDg to fight agoinat the thing which is (he 
moatdifticnJl in the world to fight against — senti- 
ment. England is going to take a wolf by the 
ears, and as sure as she does that she is going 
to lose South Africia. 

" They are no trae friends of England who 
say th«re will be peace in South Africa if these 
BepnblicB are annexed. I fully agree that it is 
not reasonable to ask for a fnll meaeure of inde- 
pendence, tt is no good to want to go back to 
18H1. I agree with Mr. Schreiner as to that. 
bat I do not read that Mr. Sauer'a motion 
meansanythiugof thesort. (Mr.Sauer: Hetir, 
hear.) We must put down these foreign legs. 

atop the process of maJting the Transvaal a 
bn^esque flrst-clasB Power ; but I believe there 
is a bright future for the Transvaal and the 
Free State if you adopted the principle of the 

trotected State, which is, I thiiik, what Mr. 
aner means, and which is stated in detail by Mr. 
Schreiner. (Opposition clieera.) That would 
give the Republics individual national existence, 
which is all they wont, and it would be of enor- 
mouB advantage to South Africa and the Empire. 
" It is DO advantage to us to swamp out these 
little civilisations : it is all the better to have 
Guoh civilisations, perlisps to show us thioge we 
can copy with advantage. Annexation will turn 
the energies of these people away from [leacetul 
pursuits to preparation for the neit revolt, and 
whenever England is in a tight place— mark my 
words. Sir — these people will get ready and will 
fly at her throat. (Opposition cheers | Is that 
a wise policy? Is that a policy which any 
man wlio loves his Mother Country would 
support? If annexation is applied, I can only 
say that the people will regret this thing 
when we have passed away from the scene. 
and when it doesn't matter whether Bprigg 
or Merriman or anyone else is sitting on 
these benches. It does matter a great deal 
whether in South Africa we are to progress 
along the lines of English civilisation, doing our 
work by Bubdning and civilising and helping the 
coloured races of this country, or whether we 
are to be loru with racial discord, torn with 
revolt, with more humiugs of homes, more 
murders, and the whole miserable story of 
Ireland repeated. lOpposition cheers.) '' 

" The Straggle of the Dutch RepnblioB." 

{The two I'olUiicing ej 
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At the Conference of clergymen of the Untr^h 
Reformed Church, held in Cape Town the other 
d«y, the presiding clergyman said :— 

" I was always loyal * • • At tlie time of 
Hsr Majesty's Jubilee I spokeof our loyalty and 
devotion to her throne and person, and we 
carried reBolulions to that effect. To-day I am 
only loyal brcnuit I have lo be, and I don't care 
who knows it." 

This 'clergy man had been all the time in Cape 
Town, but what he had heard of the horrors the 
British troops committed has turned him and all 
the men of Dutch descent against the Knglish. 

By their treatment of the Dutch in Cape Colony 
the English Btatesmen and generals have started 
a movement, which we may call the birth of a new 
nationalism. 



Mr. H. W. Massir.gham, who during this war 
has been an honour to journalism by strength of 
character, moral courage and enthusiastic dis- 
interestednesB, wrote in the ilorninij Leader of 
November 6 :- ■ 

" From what cause do these horrors |)roceed ? 
From ths fact tliat we are making war not upon 
GovemmentB hot upon a people. The Govern- 
ments of the Boer States have been crushed 
out. The warfare continues. No terraa are 
offered to the military leaders of the people, any 
more than they were offered to their duly con- 
stituted civil represents tives. 

" It is for this reason that we are engaged in 
the dreadful work of tearing up a community 
by its roots; of harrying women and children 
to their death or their ruiD ; of deporting a 
whole population to foreign lands; of bummg 
their houses and crops ; of making groups of 
women prisoners, conveying them hundreds of 
miles from their homes, and leaving them (as id 
one case that has been brought to my knowled^) 
penniless and shelterless in atrauge English 

" Without one shadow of reason — for the 
resistance to our arms is as keen as ever, and aa 
ably and thoronghly organised— we have worked 
a military hocus-pocus, by which, in a phrase, 
we have changed enemies into rebels, an un- 
conquered foreign country inloaBritlsh Colony- 
Why have we done this ? In order to juBtily 
the appalling barbarity of our military methods." 



Too Late— The Lost Opportunity, 

Vrhe lutfton' Hn-ieir, yoi-. 24. 1900.) 

Last week's Speaker contained a tem]>erate letter 
by Mr, J. A. Farrer urging Liberals to be up and 
doing ill protests, by public meeting and otherwise, 
against the war upon women and children now in 
full swing in South .\frica. He winds up with 
these words : — 

"It wan the fatnl insistence on unconditional 
surrender by the same party which is now in 
power that lost ua our American colonies, and 
it is the same fatuous policy at the hands of 
the same iiarty which bids fair, unless checked, to 
lose UB in time our colonies in Africa, and to start 
on its iudo[)endent political career the United 
States of South Africa. 

" History should be abie t 
us foresaw this and tried t< 

Aud history will : but it 
those who tried t( 



a the 



n tthow that son 

11 likewise show 
vete unheeded ii 
ler, tliat they i 



maligned and despised, i 

brought a repentant nation to its senses. 

The opening sentences in a leader ])ulilished by 
The TimrK last Monday run thus:— 

■■ • • • Nothing they do or attempt to do 
can shake for a moment our grasp upon the new 
colonies or affect in any degree the issue of the 
war." This is a cheap sneer and a vain boast, 
but the words aptly illustrate our teui]icr and the 
hlindne'tn to our own best interest as a nation, as 
custoili'ina of world-wide Imperial dominions, in 
which we pursue this adventure. • • » 

Lord Roberts " Weyleriscil" the weak and the 
aged, the women and children, into the towns; 
Lord Kitchener is credited with the determination 
to either disperse tliem again over the barren 
veldt or to sweep them out of the country to pine 
and die at our charges either incj»nt,<^vvw.vcA.>«. 
inlote\anW\aa, k'4\w«\\^ft\l.,w>-«'^~^-^«^*'*«»^ 
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day of conciliation as a possible way to peace has 
gone for ever between Britisher and Burgher. 
And time will soon now show whether those who 
foretold the true nature of this great war and pled 
w^ith despair at their hearts that it might not be 
begun were most the friends of the British or the 
Boer. * 4( * 

Has England ever kept any treaty or engage- 
ment with the white people of South Africa in 
the past a day longer than suited her ? Did she 
respect the bond with the Transvaal — a bond 
which Mr. Chamberlain himself said gave us no 
right whatever to interfere in the internal affairs 
of the South African Republic ? With what hope 
that they would believe us could we now go to 
these fighting and dying freemen and say, *' Laj' 
down your arms, and we shall respect your local 
liberties ? " * * * 

And what will victory bring us ? As Mr. Morley 
said, we are destroying the assets of the estate we 
undertook to liquidate. When the reaping time 
comes, what, think you, will the harvest be ? Love 
tokens and cargoes of gold and precious stones, or 
adders of hate, desolation at home, and impotence 
abroad, a wasted army and an empty Treasury ? 
It is for you to say, good reader ; it will be for ua 
all to suffer. 



An Appeal and a Warning. 

{From *' The South African Crisis" by Profe»»or 
A, Kuyper, D.D.^ LL.D.) 

4t 4c * The fall of Mr. Chamberlain would give 
the signal of salvation. And if a Cabinet of more 
discretion, abandoning all idea of vengeance, and 
caring nothing for military susceptibilities, offered 
to confederated South Africa its full independence, 
reserving only the Eastern part of Cape Colony 
proper and some indispensable points on the 
coast, perhaps England might still change a 
formidable enemy into an unequalled ally. But 
let there be no delay. Now is the supreme 
moment. England must come to herself again, 
and renounce her dream of Imperialism ; other- 
wise. Imperialism will eventually destroy her, as 
it destroyed ancient Rome. 

There must be no mistake, however : the fear 
that England will not draw back from the fatal 
descent is far from being chimerical. The danger 
lies in the indifference to moral principles and in 
the insufficiency of the Christian movement. Mr. 
Fairfield put it well : " Without being a moralist. 
I nevertheless maintain that morality and 
Imperialism cannot go together." * nc * 

More and more are people in the habit of 
identifying the British Empire with the Kingdom 
of God, and of Anglicauising even Christ himself. 
" God has raised up and so widely extended the 
British Empire, and always with it British 
Christianism. Real Imperialism sees in every 
fresh territory an expansion of the glorious oppor- 
tunities of spreading the gospel of England's 
Christ." And even, at a recent Assembly of the 
Free Church of Scotland in Edinburgh, the 
audience did not refrain from warmly applauding 
a minister of the Gospel who exclaimed : " What 
Africa needs is a Christian civilisation. The 
present war is a part of the price that must be 
paid for the attainment of this end. Such, then, 
is the light in which this war must be regarded, 
so as to have neither regrets nor any doubts as to 
its necessity and justice." This is how a church 
ihai Aaa strayed from the path lulls the consciences 
of men, and how a itfefchodism in its one-sided 
paesion for salvation ends by sanctifying, in view 



of the sacred end, the most censurable means. 
Such language turns your stomach, and rouses 
you to anger against those ministers of the Gospel 
who betray the God of justice. * ♦ * 

Above all, consider well the brotherly faithful- 
ness of the men of the Free State, under their 
eminent President, Mr. Steyn. They could have 
stood apart. The English quarrel with the Trans- 
vaal had nothing to do with them. From the 
point of view of the world, their non-intervention 
could have been justified. « « « 

Even the boldest tacticians avow that there are 
distances and elementary forces which defy all 
human strength. Napoleon has experienced this 
in Russia, and even after the capture of Pretoria, 
the Vaal could become for Lord Roberts what the 
Beresina was for the victorious Emperor. ♦ * * 

But suppose England surmounts all these diffi- 
culties, that her cool temper succeeds in avoiding 
all these rocks, that her moral conscience does not 
awake, and that the taxpayer does not become 
tired of throwing every time a more considerable 
part of his savings into the insatiable gulf of 
South Africa, even then England would not be at 
the end of her troubles. Behind her in Africa 
she would have sown the seeds of a deep rancour, 
of an unspeakable repugnance, of an indestructible 
race-hatred, and these seeds would shoot up. The 
determination of the Boers is unshakable. Never 
will they be voluntary subjects of England. Sub- 
dued by brutal force, every morning and every 
evening their prayers would rise to the God of 
their fathers to implore deliverance from the yoke 
which they would persist in cursing in their 
hearts. On the first opportunity that should offer 
they would resume the struggle. In the first war 
that should burst on England they would be the 
devoted allies of the enemy. Read and re-read 
their manifesto, **A Century of Injustice," and 
each line will convince you that their tenacity will 
never be overcome. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The wife of General Joubert, who accompanied 
him into the thick of battle, is the perfect type of 
this Boer woman, whose fecundity passes all fore- 
cast, and who will be able to inspire into all her 
children the national spirit. So long as the Uoness 
of the Transvaal, surrounded by her young lions, 
shall roar against England from the heights of 
Drakenberg, never will the Boer be definitively 
subdued. 



The Patriotism of the Boers. 

(Westminster Gazette, Dec, 4, 1900.) 

Ih*^ M. Spence Watson^ speaking at a meet- 
ing convened to hear Mr. J. C. Molteno m Newcastle 
last night, said they should recognise that the 
Boers were doing exactly what we would have 
done in their place, if what our historians told us 
of the English spirit was true. We should admire 
these men who were acting in defence of their own 
country, even though they were fighting against 
us. He was inclined to believe that the people of 
this country do not thoroughly understand the 
case and what is going on in the later stage of this 
war. Putting all questions of humanity on one 
side, and looking at this question —the qfiestion of 
the present devastation of the country — purely as 
a question of policy, let them carry their minds 
back to the Franco-G«rman war. In the time of 
that war they had a great district round Metz 
which was fought for, bitterly fought for. There 
was not a single house or farm destroyed there, if 
\ie in\g)[i\i \x%e \>\v^ eix.^Te»a\o\i^ woodleesly. Where 
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fighting. Yet what has happened ? The country 
was annexed, and if one went there now, thirty 
years after the war, he would find that the people 
had not forgotten it. The French and the Germans 
were no nearer to-day than they were at the time 
that the annexation took place. 

A terrible amount of burning is now going on in 
South Africa. In every country, wherever people 
are fighting, they must destroy, by every means 
in their power, the communication. It is the first 
thing to do; it is an act of war. Lord Roberts 
said that acts of war should not be punished. 
But afterwards orders were given that wherever 
acts of this kind were committed farm houses for 
ten miles round were to be destroyed. It was 
a teriible, an iniquitous sentence, and one for 
which there was no justification — (applause) — a 
terrible sentence to inflict on the country, where 
many of the people have nothing whate^^er to do 
with it. (Applause.) 

The Boers' View of the War. 

(Extracts from the concluding chapter of 

•' A Century of Wrong," by Mr, JP. W. BeitZf 

State Secretary of the South African Republic.) 

4( « * In this awful turning point in the 
history of South Africa, on the eve oi the conflict 
which threatens to exterminate our people, it 
behoves us to speak the truth in what may be, 
perchance, our last message to the world. Even 
if we are exterminated the truth will triumph 
through us over our conquerors, and will sterilise 
and paralyse all their efforts mitil they too dis- 
appear in the night of oblivion. 

Up to the present our people have remained 

f silent; we have been spat upon by the enemy, 
slandered, harried, and treated with every possible 
mark of disdain and contempt. But our people, 
with a dignity which reminds the world of a 
greater and more painful example of suffering, 
have borne in silence the taunts and derision of 
their opponents; indeed, they elected out of a 
sense of duty to remedy the faults and abuses 
which had crept into their public administration 
during moments of relaxed vigilance. But even 
this was ascribed to weakness and cowardice. 

Latterly our people have been represented by 
influential statesmen and on hundreds of plat- 
forms in England as incompetent, uncivilised, 
dishonourable, untrustworthy, corrupt, blood- 
thirsty, treacherous, etc., etc., so that not only 
the British public, but nearly the whole world, 
began to believe that we stood on the same level 
as the wild beasts. In the face of these taunts 
and this provocation our people still remained 
silent. We were forced to learn from formal blue 
books issued by Her Majesty's Government and 
from despatches of Her Majesty's High Commis- 
sioner in South Africa that our unscrupulous 
State Government, and our unjust, unprincipled, 
and disorderly administration, was a continual 
festering sore, which, like a pestilential vapour, 
defiled the moral and political atmosphere of 
South Africa. We remained silent. * * * 

The practical effect has been that our case has 
been lost by default before the tribunal of public 
opinion. That is why I feel compelled to state 
the facts which have characterised the attitude of 
the British towards us during the Nineteenth 
Centurv. * * * 

I shall now proceed to draw my conclusions, 
which I submit must appeal irresistibly to every 
impartial and right-minded person. 

During this century there have been three 
periods which have been characterised by difierent 



attitudes of the British Government towards us. 
The first began in 180G, and lasted until the 
middle of the century. During this period the 
chief feature of British policy was one of utter 
contempt, and the general trend of British feeling 
in regard to our unfortunate people can be 
summarised by the phrase, " The stupid and dirty 
Dutch." But the hypocritical ingenuity of 
British policy was perfectly competent to express 
this contempt in accents which harmonised with 
the loftiest sentiments then prevailing. The 
wave of sentimental philanthropy then passing 
over the civilised world was utilised by the JBritish 
Government in order to represent the Boers to the 
world as oppressors of poor peace-loving natives, 
who were al60 men and brethren eminently capable 
of receiving religion and civilization. « * « 

The second period lasted until the year 1881. 
The fundamental principle then underlying 
British policy was no longer one of unqualified 
hatred. Results had already proved that hatred 
was powerless to subdue the Africander; it had, 
on the other hand, contributed largely to the con- 
solidation of Africanderdom and to the fact that 
they spread over the whole of South Africa, thus 
forming the predominant nationality almost 
everywhere. In a moment of disinterestedness or 
absent-minded dejection England had concluded 
treaties with the Boers in 1852 and 1854, by which 
they were guaranteed in the undisturbed possession 
of certain wild and apparently worthless tracts of 
territory. ♦ * * 

The third period of our history is characterised 
by the amalgamation of the old and well-known 
policy of fraud and violence with the new forces 
of Capitalism, which had developed so powerfully^ 
owing to the mineral riches of the South African 
Republic. Our existence as a people and as a 
State is now threatened by an unparalleled combi- 
nation of forces. Arrayed against us we find 
numerical strength, the public opinion of the 
United Kingdom thirsting and shouting for blood 
and revenge, the world-wide and cosmopolitan 
power of Capitalism, and ali the forces which 
underlie the lust of robbery and the spirit of 
plunder. Our lot has of late become more and 
more perilous. The cordon of beasts of plunder 
and birds of prey has been narrowed and drawn 
closer and closer aroimd this poor doomed people 
during the last ten years. As the wounded antelope 
awaits the coming of the lion, the jackal, and the 
vulture, so do our poor people all over South Africa 
contemplate the approach of the foe, encircled as 
they are by the forces of hatred and revenge, and 
by the stratagems and covetousness of their 
enemies. Every sea in the world is being 
furrowed by the ships which are conveying 
British troops from every comer of the globe in 
order to smash this Uttle handful of people. Even 
Xerxes, with his millions against little Greece^ 
does not afford a stranger spectacle to the wonder 
and astonishment of mankind than this gentle and 
kind-hearted Mother of Nations, as, wrapped in 
all the panoply of her might, riches, and exalted 
traditions, she approaches the little child grovel- 
ling in the dust with a sharpened knife in her 
hand. This is no War — it is an attempt at 
Infanticide. * « « 

But the sky which stretches its banner over 
South Africa remains blue. The justice to which 
Piet Retief appeals when our fathers said farewell 
to the Cape Colony, and to which Joachim 
Prinsloo called aloud in the Yolksraad of Natal 
when it was anneKLed b^ ¥i\i^vtf£A\ "Cafe '>^'^«v^a!i> \» 
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mutable, and is like a rock against which the 
yeasty billows of British diplomacy dissolve in 
foam. 

It proceeds according to eternal laws« unmoved 
by human pride and ambition. As the Greek poet 
of old said, it permits the tyrant, in his boundless 
self-esteem, to climb higher and higher and to 
gain greater honour and might until he arrives at 
the appointed height, and then falls down into the 
infinite depths. 

Debate in Parliament. 

'Manchester Oiiardianj December 8^ 1900.) 

On the Opposition Amendment 
"Urging conciliation us a keystone of 
a settletnent in South Africa.— H.J, O, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said he took it that both 
sides of the House were practically agreed that 
the amendment was a sham amendment, that 
there was no reality in the debate so far as the 
Liberal Opposition was concerned, and tliat the 
Opposition had divested themselves of all right of 
criticism, nc 4e « 

He (Mr. Healy) did not regard it as a just war, 
and he did not believe that there was the re- 
motest hope of success for the policy which the 
Colonial Secretary had sketched out. Irishmen 
at least believed that its effect would be to plunge 
the country into deeper trouble. He could not 
help seeing all through this business the same 
fallacies and faults of policy which the British 
Government had exhibited elsewhere. The Boers 
might expect to find, if they surrendered, that 
•every man who would be put over them would be 
an enemy. If they came to a dispute with their 
neighbours — with any of the English settlers — 
their cause would be judged by judges inimical to 
them, and if they were accused of any crime, 
especially the crime of sedition, they would be 
tried by a packed jury. With regard to educa- 
tion. Sir A. Milner would establish schools in 
which teaching of the Dutch language would be 
prohibited, and in which every incident connected 
with the late war would be taught in the school 
books from the British side, and every incident 
discreditable to the Dutch would be held up to 
their detriment. There would have to be hiws 
Against newspapers, and freedom of speech could 
not be allowed, neither could party processions 
or seditious emblems. « 4c ic He declared that 
liis sympathies were with the Boers, ^i « * 
The leaders of the Opposition stood like petty 
Pontius Pilates washing their hands of the guilt of 
innocent blood. If the Opposition had been 
worthy of the leadership of the great man who 
was now no more they would have raised their 
'voices against the iniquity of this war. But those 
of them who entertained the superstition that 
there was a judgment of the Almighty for the 
•deeds of nations as well as of individuals might be 
■content to wait for God's own good time and for 
the vengeance which was His. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. JOHN BURNS said he won his election— 
the hardest he had ever fought — on the question 
of the necessity and justice of this war, and 6,000 
London workmen had sent him to the House of 
Commons to demand that the war should be 
settled on the basis of equal rights, to the extent 
of giving the two Republics the self-government 
and the independence for which they fought. 
(Cheers below the Opposition gangway.) This 
view,- which was at Grst treated with contempt 
And ridicule, was now gaining ground, and the 
laberent senae of jastice and fair play in the 



British people was beginning to prevail. (Cheers,) 
He disagre^ with the amendment before the 
House. « ♦ 4i 

It whispered settlement to the ear but broke it 
to the hope of those who had been so sturdily 
fighting us. At the end of fourteen months of 
warfare the Colonial Secretary was disposed to do 
this, that, and the other, but it took two to make 
a bargain and two to make a war. We had got to 
hear what the Boers would sav to this scheme. 
If he were not much mistaken — he would like to be 
mistaken — this settlement would provoke instead 
of conciliating, and cause confusion where a more 
generous suggestion would meet with acceptance 
It left the personnel in South Africa which was 
largely responsible for this war unchanged and 
untouched — (hear, hear), — and that was one of the 
reasons why he predicted the failure of the 
scheme. * * * 

It ignored the tragic situation that had been 
created. It meant an intermediate stage of 
military rule and a Crown Colony, and then there 
was to be a gradual devolution of municipal 
government over certain selected areas, with dele- 
gates nominated probably by some Dublin Castle 
at Pretoria or Johannesburg. It would offend the 
best of those who hitherto in South Africa had 
been on our side, and an economic situation would 
be brought about in which the last state of the 
white population would be worse than the first. 

* :¥ * Before they would accept it and aban- 
don the independence for which they had fought 
so gallantly the Boers would prolong the struggle 
for years to come. Our losses were nothing com- 
pared to what they would be unless peace was 
established upon an honourable basis, such basis 
being a recognition of the independence of the^ 
Republics. * * ♦ * 

The proposed settlement ran counter to all our 
promises. It conflicted with what our statesmen 
represented a year ago as our purpose in entering 
upon the war, and he believed that if the voice of 
the English people could be taken, upon the broad 
basis of manhood suffrage, the verdict given at the 
late general election would be reversed. (Opposi- 
tion cheers.) Another difficulty in the way of a 
satisfactory settlement was the presence in South 
Africa of Sir A. Milner, who under the new 
scheme was to be a kind of governor-general. Not 
until that difficulty was eliminated and a man 
more acceptable to the Boer population ax^pointed 
in his place would the problem of South African 
government be solved. (Opposition cheers.) The 
Colonial Secretary appeared to rely for the 
acceptance of his scheme upon the exhaustion of 
the enemy, but in his (Mr. Burns's) judgment they 
would fight to the bitter end. He wanted to see 
a settlement of this war and a better scheme than 
that suggested by the Colonial Secretary. The 
British people should recognise the fact that any- 
thing short of independence would dissatisfy the 
Boers, would be unacceptable to the Orange Free 
State, and would lead to permanent chaos and 
ruin in and the ultimate loss to Great Britain of 
South Africa. 

Mr. C. P. SCOTT said he did not think the 
House was greatly concerned that night either 
vnth the character of Mr. Rhodes or with the con- 
duct of the Outlanders. His opinion of Mr. 
Rhodes was that we owed this war to him. If it 
had not been for the Raid we should not have had 
the war, and therefore on him rested as heavy a 
Tesponsibility as was ever borne by any human 
beuig. As for the Outlanders no doubt, like other 
people, t\Ye^ VvoA ^ocA Oind bad am.oug them, and 
ne agreed nii\\i\i \^i<& \ioxi. TfiAxc^x lot ^^\.\ien«^ 
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that the best of them came home and refused to 

iight. 4c « 4t 

How was it proposed tliat this country, with all 
its resources, should permanently hold in subjec- 
tion a people as brave as ourselves, as stubborn in 
their love of freedom and as true in their patriotism 
as ourselves? That was the problem. It ought 
to have been thought of before we entered on the 
war ; it ought to have been in the minds of our 
statesmen at every stage of the war. He rejoiced 
at the marked and auspicious change of tone on 
the part of the Colonial Secretary. The right 
hon. gentleman was necessarily a potent influence 
in the councils of the Government, and he hoped 
they might regard this change — though they saw 
little to correspond with it in the utterances of his 
nominal chief — as pointing to what was to be the 
tone and temper of the Cabinet. He hoped still 
more that it was the reflection of a change which 
had come over the councils of even a more potent 
influence in South Africa. (Hear, hear.] That 
change of tone was more important tnan any 
change of measures. They could not expect a man, 
after the infinite calamities he had inflicted on his 
•country, to turn round and say that he had been 
wrong. « He 41 

Anything short of a generous and a complete 
amnesty for all those now in the field, provided 
they laid down their arms, would have no effect 
whatever. The repatriation of the Boers would 
be a very costly matter. We had swept the country 
nearly bare of cattle and provisions, and it would 
not be a small matter to restore not only the 
houses, but the stock necessary to enable the 
people to live. * ♦ * 

Take the Free State. It was a poor colony, and 
it would be years before it had enough money to 
pay its own way. It had no gold mines, and we 
had already robbed it of its diamond mines. 
(Hear, hear.) It was a purely agricultural country, 
and what prosperity it enjoyed was the result of 
its trade with the Transvaal. The Transvaal 
itself was ruined. * « * 

This country must pay, and it would be the 
cheapest money we had ever spent if it sent the 
people back and produced any degree of tranquility 
and contentment in that devastated land. * * *> 

But we were bound to do what we could, and so 
far from approaching the task in the spirit 
of those who thought they were conferring some 
great favour on these people, because we restored 
to them some little ^wrtion of what we had taken 
away, we ought to be grateful for anything we 
could do to bring back any approach to prosperity, 
any degree of contentment and appeasement to a 
people to whom we owed infinite reparation. 
(Ministerial cries of **0h.") He was aware that 
that was not the opinion of hon. gentlemen 
opposite. If they believed, as he did, that they 
had inflicted by this war the direst blow upon the 
Empire of which they professed to be proud, that 
they had struck at every principle of freedom and 
of the rights of nationalities for which this country 
had been famous through history as the champion, 
if they believed that, by the expenditure of a 
hundred millions of money and thousands of 
precious lives, they had only created a political 
problem infinitely harder than that which they 
had to solve before the war began, it would be 
more than human nature could bear. That was 
why they shut their eyes to truths as palpable as 
daylight. If they would only feel the facts there 
would be at least some little possibility that they 
might evolve a degree of order out of the chaos 
they haxl created. (Cheers, and Ministerial cries 



It was possible that the problem was insoluble, 
but in trying to solve it we must have a little 
courage. Courage in the field had never been 
lacking on the part of Englishmen, but we now 
needed something rarer; we needed political 
courage. « 4c ^e 

He said without hesitation that the onlv course 
which was consonant with the honour of this 
people, and was at the Fame time the safest, 
though not free from danger, was to grant at once a 
large measure of self-government — (cheers) — to 
run the risk of givinjj ihese i)eoi)le at least a fore- 
taste of what we said we had in store for them. 
What were they to think when the Prime Minister 
said it might be generations before they received 
self-government ? * ♦ * 

The power and the resources of this country 
were almost milimited, and the spirit of our 
people was so great that we were prepared to go 
through any calamities almost rather than sur- 
render in a cause we believed to be just and 
necessary. (Ministerial cheers.) Yes, he gave 
credit to hon. members opposite for that feeung, 
and all he asked of them was that they should 
endeavour to look at facts fairly and squarely. 
Every day that passed disprove<l some prophecy 
to which they had given utterance. (Opposition 
cheers.) Every day showed that they had utterly 
miscalculated every material, every military, and 
every moral and political force with which they 
had to deal. It was high time, therefore, that 
they endeavoured to realise things as they were, 
so that the country should not be plunged deeper 
and deeper into an abyss of disaster and disgrace. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. J. K. HARDIE held that, in order to bring 
the war to an end, we should proclaim an armi- 
stice, and give the Boers an opportunity of dis- 
cussing our terms in all their bearings. 



\ 



Faults which must be Atoned For. 

(" How Not to Make Peace.") 

" If Lord Roberts," said Mr. Wessels, the Boer 
peace delegate, ''had not burned our farms, if he 
had not deported our countrymen, we should not 
have had so many men under arms." « *ie «ic 

" Don't you remember," said Mr. J. B. Robin- 
son, '* when Buller flashed to the Boers the 
command ' Surrender !' they flashed back, ' Will 
we be sent over sea ? ' The English answer 
was ' Yes ' ; whereupon the Boers replied, ' Then 
no surrender.' There never was a more stupid 
proceeding than that reply of the English." 

But it has been our reply all through. It was 
more convenient, also, to ship the Boers off to 
the island prison of Napoleon. And, above all, it 
was safer. For the High Commissioner, although 
he reigns almost as a despot over a territory in 
Cape Colony larger than the area of France, 
could not in all that vast expanse discover one 
solitary site where it would be safe to intern the 
Boers. " Sympathies of Dutch colonists," &c., 
&c. Was there ever a more abject confession of 
timidity and of helplessness on the part of a 
great Imperial Power ? 

The result of this policy, born of laziness, 
cowardice, and vindictiveness, was immediately 
and continuously to increase the difficulties of 
our generals. * * * 

De Wet, we know, has on two occasions offered 
to lay down his arms, but his conditions were 
refused, and he continues fighting to this day. 
To add to his determination to ^^^.^CNXksfeVs^vst 
end, Yiia "how^e vjaa^aMrcva^ ^q.>nxv^\v\% ^»i^iv^fe^^:i\^^^ 
\uaoTchaiTdaYi«^iv.^o^TL. % * * 
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The case ot De Wet is tlie case of thonsande. 
The destruction of his homestead was one of 
those acta of vindictive Bnvagery which go far to 
justify President Krager's declaration that we 
are wiiging war like barbarians. What would 
have been said of the Germans if in their march 
on Paris they had burnt the country house of 
Marshal MacMahon, or of General Trochu. 
merely because it was the private property of a 
general in the French army ? * * * 

If Lord Roberts had obeyed the Hague Hules 
instead of trampling them under fcmt under the 
plea of military necessity, he would not have had 
to abandon the country with his task half done. 



British Policy in Sooth Afrioa. 
^ House of Commons. 

{)Ianehe»ler Guardian, December 13, 1900.) 
Upon the report of tbe vote of £1(1,000,000 for 
wftr purposes. 

Sir R. REID said: ■ • • It would not be in 
order, and it was not his intention, to euter at all 
into the question of the policy which had led to 
this most unhappy conflict. He thought himself 
that the fatal policy of the Colonial Secretary was 
the original fountain from which all these waters 
of bitterness had flowed — (Opposition cheers), — 
bnt it would be quite irrelevant at the present 
"time to enter upon any considerations of that 
character. • • • 



OUT soldiers held the ground practically 
the range of their guns. (Hear, hear.) The 
Bubarbs ot Pretoria and Bloenifontein— not the 
actual suburbs, but the territory coming up to 
them — were almost in a state of anarchy. • • • 

Dacoity was in full play, and they were asked 
also to contemplate the probability of famine. If 
famine came it would first of all attack the 
natives, and the consequence of that might be 
apprehended in a native rising. The native 
population exceeded by five or six (imea that of 
the whites, and the latter being engaged in deadly 
conflict, we might look for massacres, accompanied 
by all the horrors which had been witnessed on 
similar occasions in all the unprotected regions of 
the Transvaal and the Orange Biver Colony. 
(Henr. hear.) But the future was still more 
ominous. The feeling of the Boers unquestion- 
ably was being embittered more and more every 
day. (Hear, hear.) Tbe feeling among the Dntch 
in Cape Colony was rising very rapidly. He 
trusted and believed that there was amongst the 
Dutch [lopulation there, arising from a recollection 
of the justice administered for so many years with 
such impartiality, a feeling of loyalty and a desire 
to assist this country in the great difficulty in 
which it was placed. 

He remembered on one occasion a friend of his. 
one of the most diatinguishe*! men in the United 
States — President Harrison— in the course of the 
diacussioas laat year on the Venezuela arbitra- 
tioa. saying that tJia great position held by Great 
Britaia tbroagbout the world was not die to her 



mighty armaments or even to her uncontrolled 
sway over the sea. but to the purity of her justice. 
(Cheers.) He believed the recollection ot that— 
that British justica was pure justice—would do 
more than anything else to retain in their loyalty 
the Borely. tried Dntch population of the Capo. 
(Hear, hoar.) ■ . t 

There had been danger, as stated by a Cabinet 
Minister two or three months ago — and there 
might be again — that it might be necessary to 
deprive the Cape of its present constitntion or in 
some degree to modify it, and unless by some 
method of conciliation we could succeed in attract- 
ing the good-will of the Dntch population, in 
encouraging forgetf nlness and forgiveness on both 
aides in regard to what bad happened in this 
terrible war, we might find ourselves in this posi- 
tion — ^that the whole territory of the Cape colony 
and the other dependencies of the Crown in South 
Africa would have to be governed by force, and 
force alone. (Hear, hear.) If such a duty ever 
fell upon this country — not that it would be an 
impossible dnty to discharge— it would be by far 
the most onerous business that even tliis country 
had ever undertaken, and notwithstanding our 
almost limitless resources in treasure and the 
bravery of our men we should find it a task that 
would imperil the very existence of the British 
Empire. Hitherto there had been very few 
attempts to put an end to this war except by 
means of force. There had been, he thought, » 
Bomewliat changed temper— (hear, hear) — not 
merely in the Government, but visible on the 
benches opposite, and still more visible in the 
country at large— a feeling that after all what 
John Bright once said was true, that force was no 
remedy. (Opposition cheers.) 
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The second reason for our failure seemed to be 
this — that while we demanded unconditional 
surrender we were avowedly nnable to extend to 
those who did surrender the protection to which 
they wereabsolutely entitled. (Hear. hear.) The 
position of the men was this. They were offered, 
and most wisely offered, the right to go back to 
their own homes. If the district to which Uiey 
returned could have been, or was. protectod by 
our troops that would have been a merciful course 
worthy the traditions of this coantr; in the past, 
and would have had far more chances of saccess; 
hut any gentleman who studied the facts must 
know that we were quite unable to extend that 
protection— (hear, hearj^and after our troops had 
succeeded in forcing upon these men unconditional 
surrender, they found themselves exposed to visits 
from their own countrymen, who refused to 
recognise the oath of neutrality which they had 
taken. If they did not join the Boer commandos 
they were liable to be shot. On the other hand, 
if they did join them they were liable to be 
treated -and diacrimination was not always easy 
in such cases — as men who had violated the oath, 
and on whose heads, as well as on their property, 
the consequences wore liable to fall. These were 
the reasons why that policy — that merciful policy — 
failed. Then came the usual cry for increased 
severity. ■ » * 
THB POLICI OP SEVBRITV AND ITS OONSGQtrBirCES. 

They had seen newspaper paragraphs — bnt if 
there had been one thing more conspicuotis than 
another in the course of this war it had been the 
nTvre\iB,\)i\\t,^ ol &w«^'^«ii vntaxvotiUoa. (Hear, 
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desire to lay nndue stress on the measures of 
severity that had been actually taken. He did 
not know what they were, but of this he was per- 
fectly certain — he for one would not believe, until 
it was proved by conclusive authority, that either 
our officers or our men had willingly been the in- 
struments of a cruel policy. (Cheers.) If these 
proclamations had entailed cruelty, Her Majesty's 
Ministers alone were responsible. (Loud Opposi- 
tion cheers.) Upon them, and not upon the officers 
— (renewed cheers), — must fall the responsibility 
for whatever had happened, if there had been any- 
thing contrary to the traditionsof civilised warfare 
and contrary to the honour of this country. 
(Cheers.) Before Parliament met there was in 
the organs of the press, which had inflamed this 
controversy from beginning to end, and upon 
which no small share of the responsibility rested 
for bringing on a war, a clamour for still further 
severity. The only result of severity in the past 
had been to make more enemies, and to make 
them more bitter — (hear, hear), — and now if such 
a course was pursued it could only tend to a 
further prolongation of the war, and the embitter- 
ment of any relations which might subsist after the 
war was over. He believed that the idea of pro- 
ceeding by such methods would be as great a 
miscalculation of human affairs as any that had 
preceded it in the course of this conflict. 

THB TIME FOB NEGOTIATIONS. 

The time had arrived for offering terms — (cheers, 
and a cry of " No " from the Ministerial benches), 
— not terms inconsistent with British dominion, 
for the new territories must remain a part of the 
British dominion — (hear, hear) — inasmuch as the 
people of this country would not listen to pro- 
posals for undoing the annexation. (Hear, hear.) 
But they must discard the idea of an unconditional 
surrender. (Opposition cheers.) * * ♦ 

The Government ought to inform the men now 
in arms against us that they were willing to give 
an amnesty to begin with if they would lay down 
their arms ; in the second place, that they were 
willing to assist them with money to restock their 
farms and rebuild their homesteads, without which 
it was impossible to expect any restoration of 
industry in what was now our own territory, and 
which no one had any desire to see left a desert. 
(Opposition cheers.) They should offer them 
terms of government and free institutions — 
(** Oh," from the Government side) — free insti- 
tutions at as early a date as possible — (Opposition 
cheers) — not generations hence, as the Prime 
Minister had told them, but as early as possible, 
with all necessary precautions, and, as he had 
before stated, under the British flag, so that there 
could be no danger, or the least possible danger, 
of any military rising again. (Cheers.) The 
difficulties of this course, he did not at all 
doubt, were enormous. But he asked hon. 
gentlemen to try and put aside all partial or 
party feeling, and consider what were the diffi- 
culties and dangers of the position we were in at 
the present moment if any other course were 
taken. We were in danger of a continuance of 
this war for a long time and at enormous cost, 
and of progressively alienating whatever remnant 
— and he hoped it was a large one — of goodwill 
and loyalty there might be in our own Cape Colony 
among the Dutch. (H^r, hear.) i(e « « 

NEGOTIATIONS IMPOSSIBLE WITH PRESENT 
INSTRUMENTS. 

It was the duty of the Government to send 
oat — not as saperaeding any official at all — (hear, 



hear) — but for the purpose of negotiating, if 
possible, a peace — the ablest man they could 
find for the purpose in this country. (Opposition 
cheers.) A crisis had arrived, and if that fact 
was not recognised now it would be before long — 
(hear, hear) — the gravest crisis with which this 
country had been confronted for a long time. We 
oaght to use the very best talent we possessed. 
We should send out a man of great authority, a 
man of high talent and experienced judgment, tor 
the purpose of seeing whether by means of nego- 
tiation some happy conclusion of this war might 
be now arrived at. ♦ * * 

JUSTICE TO BRAVE ADVERSARIES. 

What he said was that whilst we claimed for 
ourselves that we were a humane and a merciful 
people — and he only hoped we should continue to 
be so, notwithstanding all that had happened, — 
we ought also to recognise the truth with regard 
to our enemies, as had always been the case among 
brave combatants. (Hear, hear.) These men, on 
the whole, had admirably conducted themselves. 
There had been instances to the contrary, no 
doubt, as there always were in war. And if they 
had those qualities, they were worthy to be 
treated with all the consideration that could be 
shown them consistently with the maintenance of 
the policy which the Government had laid down, 
and he believed, though it was late in the day, 
that if an attempt was made to treat the Boers as 
brave and honourable adversaries, to negotiate with 
them on terms which they must have the greatest 
possible interest in accepting, we might still have 
a chance of laying the foundation of a peaceable 
and harmonious empire at the Cape. But if we 
adhered to a policy of severity, and refused, even 
now that we were victors, to offer terms, he 
beUeved that although the Government had won 
a general election they would have lost South 
Africa. (Loud Opposition cheers.) 

Mr. BRYCE said : * * * Many in that House, 
remembering the great war of 1870 between Ger- 
many and France, would recollect that from the 
beginning to the end of the war there was scarcely 
a single thing which happened which the German 
Government had not calculated upon. It was the 
want of foresight which had been their bane during 
these negotiations and throughout the war during 
the last fifteen months. 

NOT GUERILLA WARFARE. 

He did not deny that this war had to be con- 
ducted under the greatest difficulty. It was a 
very difficult thing to fight a nation in arms. 
(Hear, hear.) The armies of the two Republics 
were entitled to be treated as combatants to the 
same extent and degree as the armies of France 
and Germany. A certain fallacy underlies the 
expression ** guerilla " warfare. * m Hi 

It was more important to dwell on that point 
because Great Britain at the Hague Conference 
made itself the exponent of the view that every 
possible facility ought to be given to the population 
of an invaded territory to defend itself by arms. 
(Hear, hear.) * * * 

LORD ROBERTS'S PROCLAMATIONS. 

As regarded farm burning, he would say nothing 
about that except that he was glad to have per- 
ceived by the statement published yesterday that 
a proclamation was issued on the 18th November 
directly that no more farms should be burned 
except under the special orders of tha G^wst-fti. 

caW atletitvoiv \iO \>:v^ cAiTX^K^xv^wxcft ^>kvOcv^'*»»r^ 
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between Lord Roberts and General Botha, because 
it was said that Lord Koberts's proclamation was 
never intended to be a general proclamation for 
burning farms. Lord Roberts's letter to Greneral 
Botha was written in September last. This 
House had never had that proclamation, and he 
did not think that the Government were acting in 
consonance with usage or propriety when they 
gave the House no information that such an 
important interchange of communication had 
taken place between our Commander-in-Chief and 
the Commander-in-Chief of the enemy, but had 
allowed us, after the lapse of some months, to 
learn the fact from a Dutch newspaper. Lord 
Roberts said that he had issued instructions that 
Boer farmhouses near the spot where an effort 
had been made to destroy a railroad should be 
burned. There was nothing in those words to 
indicate that there must be proof that the farm- 
houses had been used for the purpose of attacking 
the railroad, and he did not think that General 
Botha had — or that anyone could have — inter- 
preted the communication in that sense. Surely 
that was going far beyond what military necessi- 
ties or the usages of war justified. (Hear, hear.) 

TWE DEMAND FOR UNCONDITIONAL SUIIRBNDKR. 

* * » # * * It 

At that time Her Majesty's Government were 
under the impression that the war would be ended 
by the capture of Bloemfontein and Pretoria. 
They did not foresee the enormous difficulties to 
which they would be exposed when the war would 
become a scattered war. It was a great advan- 
tage to have a regular Government with which to 
treat, and it would have been far better for us to 
have endeavoured to keep a regular Government 
in power with whom we could treat. If we had 
been able to treat with such a Government, and 
had obtained a surrender from them, we should 
then have been entitled to turn round and call the 
inhabitants of the States rebels if they did not 
Accept the terms which their Governments had 
conceded. (Hear, hear.) But the Government, 
in a somewhat haughty spirit, absolutely refused 
to consider anything but unconditional surrender. 

4e « 4e 

THE TERMS TO BE OFFERED. 

What were the steps which ought to be taken 
in order to accelerate the termination of the war ? 
In the first place, they ought to stop farm-burning 
as far as possible. (Hear, hear.) Nothing but 
absolute military necessity could justify it, and 
there was much more than mere military neces- 
sity to look to in the matter. We were ruining 
what was to be our own. We were exasperating 
people who had to live with our colonists, and it 
was very doubtful whether any military force 
would compensate for the certain and tremendous 
political loss which would be incurred by this 
policy. Then we ought to offer terms. We 
ought not to be content with merely issuing fresh 
proclamations, but ought to address communi- 
cations to the Governments of these States — so 
far as they had Governments. (Ministerial 
laughter.) If they had no Governments, who was 
it that made it difficult for us to negotiate? It 
was a mistake to destroy the Governments, be- 
<».use we should have had somebody to negotiate 
with. But he believed there was still a part of the 
Transvaal in which the Vice-president continued 
to maintain a Government, and that General 
Botha contmued to obey the orders which he re- 
ceived from that Government. But whether our 
Oovemment bad to communicate with a Govern- 



ment or with a commander-in-chief, they ought 
to open negotiations and offer terms. (Hear, 
hear.) These terms ought to include, in the first 
place, a general amnesty. (Mmisterial cries of 
" Oh, oh.") ♦ ♦ ♦ 

It was also great folly to except the generals of 
the Boer army from the amnesty. They were 
brave men who had been fighting for their country. 
If we were in their place we should have done the 
same. (Cheers.) There was one fact which made 
it particularly important that the generals should 
not be excepted from the amnesty. They were 
elected by their own men. The field comets 
elected the commandants, and the commandants 
elected the commandant-general. It was therefore 
by the votes of their men that General Botha and 
the other generals had been put into positions of 
responsibility and danger, and their men had an 
exceptional feeling, greater than might exist in 
other armies, for tney had put those generals into 
this position — that they ought to stand by them. 
(Loud cheers.) * >* * 

Another direction in which terms might be 
offered was by making provision for re-establishing 
persons who had been exiled or made prisoners, 
or who had surrendered, and whose property had 
been destroyed. We would have upon our hands 
a very large impoverished population. Men would 
go back to desolated homes and to farms from 
which every head of stock had gone, and if pros- 
perity was to be restored to the country it would 
be absolutely necessary to make some provision 
for resettling them. « « ^k 

THE POSITION OF SIR ALFRED MILNER. 

He did not desire to criticise the conduct of Her 
Majesty's representative in South Africa, whose 
personal character stood as high as any man's — 
(Ministerial cheers) — and who, he had no doubt, 
had been animated by good intentions. Bat, 
making allowances for Sir Alfred Milner's good 
intentions, was it the best policy to entrust the 
negotiations for the settlement of these territories 
to one who, whether rightly or wrongly — a ques- 
tion into which he would not enter, — had become 
an object of universal distrust — (loud Ministerial 
cries of " No, no ") to one half of Her Majesty's 
subjects in Cape Colony. (Cheers and cries of 
•' No.") He hoped he might be wrong, but the in- 
formation which reached him from South Africa 
led him to believe that what was said on that sub- 
ject by Sir R. Reid did not go beyond the facts. 
He beheved that the situation in Cape Colony had 
never been graver. Eminent persons, clerical and 
lay, had said that the war was in all probability a 
blessing in disguise, that things were worse before, 
that it was necessary to have tlie war, and that 
good would come out of it. He had no doubt there 
were people in 171)8, when the Irish Rebellion was 
being quenched in blood, who said it was a very 
fortunate thing that Lord Fitzwilliam had been 
recalled and that the insurrection had broken out. 
and that once Englishmen and Irishmen had had 
a fair fight they would shake hands and live in 
peace for ever afterwards. If that was a blessing 
in disguise, it was a blessing which was well dis- 
guised at the time, and the disguise had been well 
sustained ever since. (Cheers.) * ♦ * 

THE DUTCH IN CAPE COLONY. 

He did not believe our troops had been guilty of 

the outrages which had "been attributed to them 

by the Dutch in Cape Colony. (Cheers.) He had 

too much confidence not only in the humanity but 

I in the kindness and good nature of our soldiers to 
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But no oue who reads the reports — and they were 
confirmed by private correspondents in no way 
connected with poUtics — could deny that there ex- 
isted in Cape Colony a state of exasperation and 
irrit&tion which was without parallel. These things 
made them very sad and very apprehensive. 
There was only one thing which had survived, 
and it was the affection and reverence which was 
still felt by the Cape Dutch for the person of the 
Queen. (Cheers.) « « « 

Mr. PIRIE regretted that the moderate tone 
of the two speakers from the front Opposition 
bench had not been followed in the speecn of the 
Secretary of State. He could only say that a large 
body of opinion in the country would regret that 
men who felt it to be a patriotic duty to tell 
unpalatable truths must needs be called friends of 
the countrv's enemies. It was a continuation of 
the policy pursued during the general election of 
describing as a traitor everyone who did not agree 
with the policy of the Colonial Secretary. They 
had had enough of that in the past, and he 
regretted that Mr. Brodrick had brought it into 
the House of Commons. The cry of ** wolf " 
could be overdone, and he did not think the 
country would stand much more of it. (Cheers.) 
Sir R. Reid and Mr. Bryce had completely voiced 
his sentiments, and he only intervened because he 
considered that at this grave crisis in the country's 
history it was the duty of everyone, more especially 
those who were in the minority, to make their 
voice heard, for he believed the time would come 
when the voice of the minority would be the voice 
of the majority on this matter. (Cheers.) ^ * m 

THE APPOINTMENT OF SIR A. MILNER. 

Now, rightly or wrongly— he left the House to 
judge — Sir Alfred Milner was distrusted — (Minis- 
terial cries of " No") — by the enormous majority 
of those whose feelings we had to win over — (No, 
no) — and his appointment would bo looked upon 
as a continuation of the policy of appointmg men 
thoroughly identified with the faction of which 
Mr. Rhodes was the head. (Cheers.) That fact 
more than anything else would still further 
estrange the very feeling we were anxious to con- 
ciliate. (Hear, hear.) It was a continuation of 
the policy which was pursued when, after the 
occupation of Johannesburg and Pretoria, it became 
necessary to appoint commissions to settle claims 
arising from the changes which had taken place 
in the economic conditions of these towns during 
the war. The charge made against these com- 
missions, which was so true that it had eventually 
to be recognised, was that the men appointed were 
already interested on the side of the capitalists 
and the financiers. (Hear, hear.) * n^ m 

We were in great danger, if we did not change 
our ix)licy, of losing South Africa, not perhaps, in 
the immediate future, but eventually; and if our 
boast had been, as it was in this country, that we 
never knew when we were beaten, we ought to 
make allowance for an enemy who, like ourselves, 
had that characteristic. (Cheers.) 

Mr. BROADHURST said: * ♦ ♦ It was a 
thousand pities the Secretary for War should 
have come down to the House to-day and made 
the statement that everyone who differed from the 
High Commissioner was an enemy of the Queen. 
(Opposition cheers.) ♦ ♦ * 

In his opinion, tlie country had never been in 
such a position of <langer during the past century 
as we were in at this moment through events in 
South Africa, and those who warned their country- 
men of that danger, who mistrusted the policy 
that had Jed U8 into this difiiculty, were not, he 



maintained, the enemies of the Queen, and they 
were not to be railed at by the Secretary for War. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir A. ROLLIT wished, consistently with giving 
a general support to the policy of the Government, 
to take exception to certain expressions in the 
speech of the Secretary for War, and his want of 
reciprocation of the temperate tone of the speech 
of tne hon. and learned member for Dumfries. 
(Opposition cheers.) * * * 

Mr. CHANNING said: * ♦ ♦ He was 
strongly of opinion that the policy we were at 
present pursuing with the object of bringing the 
war to an end was most unwise, and that the 
looting, the burning of farms, and the hardships 
inflicted on women and children would for many 
a year to come be a stain on the history of this 
country. As Dr. Conan Doyle had told us in his 
striking book, the co-operation of our brave enemy 
would be worth to us more than all the mines of 
the Transvaal, but we were adopting a policy of 
stamping out their very life-blood. * * « 

Sir J. LENG regretted that the Secretary for 
War should have imported into the discussion 
such a gust of passion — a tone and feeling alto- 
gether unnecessary and uncalled for. (Cheers.) 

4c 4c 9t( 

There was no man, however great his position, 
however great his ability, too high to be sent out 
on a mission of peace. It would be noble of Sir 
A. Milner, and still nobler of the Colonial Secra- 
tary, were they for a time to stand aside — 
(Ministerial laughter and Opposition cheers) — 
and permit a man of the character he had indi- 
cated to intervene, to visit South Africa, to hear 
what was said there, and give confidentially his 
suggestions to the Government as to how peace 
might be most easily and effectually accomplished. 
(Cheers.) * m * 

Mr. H ARWOOD said that all he was concerned 
to point out was that in making terms we should 
bear in mind the character of our foes, and the 
nature of the contest in which they were engaged. 
They were noble foes, and deserving of noble 
terms of peace, and our object should be to find 
such a settlement as would enable them to live 
with us on terms of amity, besides giving them 
compensation for the burning of farms, except 
where there was distinct evidence of treachery. 

4c 4e 4c 

The resolution was put and agreed to. 



Liberals and the War. 

Speech by Mr. C. -P. Scott^ M.P. 

(Mancht»ter Guardian, Dec. 17, 1900.) 

The St. Paul's Ward Liberal Club, Westleigh 
which has undergone some alteration and extension 
was formally reopened on Saturday afternoon by 
Mr. C. P. Scott, M.P. for the Leigh division. * m m 

Mr. Miles Harrows^ president of the 
Liberal Association, was in the chair, and he was 
supported on the platform by Mr. C. P. Scott, M.P., 
Mr. Alderman H. Cowburn, Mr. T. Boydell, Mr. 
S. Boydell, Mr. J. Wood. Mr. J. Corner, Mr. H. 
Isherwood, and others. 

The Chairman said : * * * He believed we 
were going to have before very long another 
general election, and he wished the Liberals of 
the Leigh division lo give Mr. Scott such a 
sweeping majority as would convince the Conser- 
vatives of the futility of contesting the repre- 
sentation. (Applause. ) 
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in Westleigh as a necessary step in the local 
organisation of the party. « « 4t 

He did not think the Liberal party had been 
altogether exempt from blame in regard to the 
present war. He thought that if the Liberal 
party had fully done its duty, if it had made its 
strength felt as it might have done, if Liberals 
had opposed the very beginnings of wrongdoing in 
South Africa, if they had fought the wai -spirit 
point by point, strenuously upheld their principles 
from the beginning, and not given way one inch to 
their opponents, we should have had no war and no 
possibility of war. (Applause.) But what of the 
future — of the future of our country and the 
future of the Liberal party ? Never, perhaps, in 
our history had the teaching of experience come 
so quickly, never had events so crowded upon us 
and brought with them so tremendous and unmis- 
takable a lesson as during this war. (Hear, hear.) 
Was this Government, which had miscalculated 
every force with which it had had to deal, likely 
to bring any sort of satisfactory settlement out 
of the great difficulties in which the nation now 
found itself ? He confessed that he was hopeless 
of it, and he believed the time was not very far 
distant when the country would turn to the 
Liberal party and call upon it to remedy the 
shortcomings of the Government and to produce 
order out of chaos. (Applause.) * ♦ * 



Hf. Lloyd-George on Mr. Chamberlain 

and the War. 

{Daily Telegraph, December 29, 1900.) 

Mr. D. Lloyd-George, M.P., speaking at Conway, 
last night, said though Mr. Chamberlain refused 
to answer questions of substance on the contracts 
questions, though he was supported by a clique 
in the House of Commons, he (Mr. Lloyd-George) 
and his friends intended to stop this favouritism 
to firms which were related to powerful men in 
the Government. They would insist upon perfect 
commercial fair play as between these concerns. 

As to the war, was it not time we considered 
whither we were drifting ? Was it not possible by 
some means which would be honourable to both 
parties to put an end to the terrible waste of 
treasure and of human blood ? A hundred deaths 
were recorded in that day's paper, not caused in a 
big battle, but a man killed here, another there, 
some dying in this hospital, some in that, all men 
in the prime and flower of their strength. * * * 

The Boers were beaten, and knew we could 
conquer them ultimately, but instead of that we 
started upon a second war, ghastlier, more expen- 
sive, degrading, and dishonourable for Britain. 
(Shame.) He made no charges against the British 
troops, who were carrying out orders, and he was 
not sure that if we were engaged upon a war of 
this character, what they were doing was not the 
-only way to bring an end to the business. He did 
not criticise it from a military point of view, but 
he did blame the statesmen at home who made it 
absolutely necessary that the troops should engage 
in this work which they loathed. He had seen 
letters from British officers who said they were 
disgusted with the work imposed upon them by 
the necessities of the case. We had never yet 
occupied more than half of the Transvaal, and 
three-fourths of the territory we had penetrated 
we had simply swept with fire and sword. The 
time had really come for men of all opinions on 
tlie war to say : " Caniiot something be done to stop 
^bis horrible business ?'* 



Memorial from the Peace Society. 

{Manchester Guardian, January 3, 1901.) 

The following memorial has been forwarded to 
Lord Salisbury by Sir Joseph W. Pease, M.P.» as 
president of the Peace Society, on behalf of the 
Executive : — 

*' The Committee of the Peace Society beg re- 
spectfully to express to your Lordship the regret 
they have felt, in company with a large number 
of their fellow-citizens, that the Government did 
not during the recent sitting of Parliament reheve 
the popular apprehension by a more definite and 
pronounced assurance in regard to the policy now 
adopted in the continued hostilities between this 
country and the Boers in South Africa. They 
have followed with anxiety the measures of severity 
which have been introduced, and have observed 
that the tendency has been to set aside the rules 
of warfare which have been agreed upon at various 
times, and were recognised and confirmed by the 
recent Peace Conference at the Hague, to which 
this country was a party. * * m 

*'And they earnestly plead with the Govern- 
ment to put an end to the policy in South Africa, 
which entails the destruction of homesteads and 
other private property, and the infliction of desti- 
tution and misery upon women and children— a 
policy which is not only condemned by the best 
sentiment of the civilised world, but is becoming 
more and more repugnant to the public conscience 
of the nation, and to consider whether, without 
delay, such terms cannot be offered to the Boers as 
shall induce them to discontinue the hopeless 
conflict, and so put an end to this useless and 
wasteful slaughter." 



Government by Consent. 

AfHkander Congress in Cape Colony* 

{The Speaker, Janunry 5, 1901.) 

Dr* Kolbe, who spoke in English at the Con- 
gress, replying to the charge that the Afrikanders 
were sulky and hysterical, said : — 

'* We will tell them what the ' sulks ' and the 
* hysterics ' mean. They mean a deep-rooted 
indignation against a national wrong, and a 
dogged determination to blazon forth that indig- 
nation to the whole world, and a persistent resolve 
to use every constitutional means to bring the 
consciousness of that injustice to the heart of the 
English people, and a persistent resolve, within 
the limits of the Constitution, to make South 
Africa the most uncomfortable corner in the 
Empire until that injustice is recognised and 
rectified." 

These are strong words, but they are no brutum 
fulmm. Without the co-operation of the Dutch 
in Cape Colony it is quite impossible to run oar 
Empire in South Airica — we will not say, on 
Liberal lines — but on any lines at all ; the sooner 
the Government recognise that uncomfortable 
truth the less desperate is the chance of averting 
disaster and shame when we come to take the 
step that justice and prudence demand. 



Sir Edward Clarke on the Settlement 

{Daily News, Feb. 8, 1901.) 

Sir Edward Clarke, addressing the annnal 
general meeting of the Holborn Conservative 
Association last evening, referred to the South 
African War. This was a subject upon which, he 
remarked, \iei \iaj3L ^laid xvothln^ whatever for 
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more than twelve months. Hostilities had now 
hksted for close upon sixteen months, and we 
found ourselves again resisting an invasion of 
those Colonies which were unquestionably part of 
the dominions of the Crown. That task must, 
of course, be performed at any cost. However it 
might strain the resources of the Empire in 
money or in men, the invasion must be repelled 
and driven back. When that indispensable condi- 
tion had been fulfilled, we should have a second 
opportunity of endeavouring to bring this war to 
an honourable and satisfactory conclusion. This 
would never be done by the sword alone, however 
great the numbers of our troops, and the skill and 
bravery of general and soldier alike. 

There was no satisfaction in asserting sove- 
reignty over a desert. We wished to rule, not a 
ravaged and desolate waste, but an industrious 
and orderly people. There would be dignity and 
honour, not weakness, in offering to our enemies 
fair and just terms of peace ; an amnesty immediate 
and complete to those, without distinction of 
person or rank, who had borne arms against us ; 
an assurance of absolute equality of civil rights 
and fiscal burdens among the dwellers in the 
Orange River Colony and the Transvaal ; the 
securing to those areas a continued administration 
on the system of law to which they were accus- 
tomed, and which, in fact, prevails in our old 
South African Colonies, and the continuance, so 
far as practicable, of the powers of local self- 
government which had hitherto been in operation. 

Bir Edward concluded : I believe that such 
an offer would secure to us a prompt submission 
and surrender of the forces now in arms against 
us, and that we could obtain a definite acknow- 
ledgment of the sovereignty of this country over 
the whole area of the two States, whose annexation 
we have proclaimed, and the establishment of a 
civil and military authority throughout that area, 
which, with the effective control, by the Govern- 
ment, of every railway in these new Colonies, 
would make it absolutely impossible that any 
organised resistance should hereafter be made to 
the authority of the Crown. I believe that the 
offer of such terms as these would bring us a 



speedy, a safe, and an honourable peace. At all 
events, they should be offered, lest we share the 
guilt as well as the suffering of a needless pro- 
longation of this horrible war. 



Unconditional Surrender Policy. 

OffieitU Dlspatcfies, Published Ftb. 8, 1901. 

Sir R, HuUer and General C\ Botha ennetude an 
Artnistice, tciUi Uie object of trying to arranffe 
Tertns of Surrender, 

{MancJiester Guardian, Feb. 9, 1901.) 

General BuUer reports as follows;— 

I told him that my terms were that his men 
should surrender all guns and return to their 
farms, and if they did that they could take their 
rifles with them, subject to the understanding 
that Lord Koberts will later probably order their 
disarmament. 

I thought this would not be wrong, as they can 
at this moment, if they wish, run away and take 
both guns and rifles with them. 

I said that to talk about independence was non- 
sense. If hereafter they behave themselves they 
might become an independent colony. That was 
the only chance they had. 

I think they are inclined to give in, and that I 
have in front of me about half the Transvaal 
forces now in the field. 

If you think it worth while, please let me know 
if I may mention any terms of peace to them. I 
think that even if assisted from the Orange Free 
State it will cost me about 500 men killed and 
wounded to get out of Natal. 

LORD ROBERTS'S REPLY : UNCONDITIONAL 

SURRENDER. 

Lord Roberts repUed on the following day : — 
Your telegram of yesterday. My terms with 

the Transvaal Government are unconditional 

surrender. 



The armistice ceased on June 5, when Assistant- 
Commandant General Christian Botha declined 
the terms which General BuUer had offered. 



Soldier Settlers for the Republics^ 



To the JEditor of '' The Times. ^^ 

Sir, — From the reports briefly summarised in 
the Natal press from English papers I gather that 
there is a feeling in England that, on the com- 
pletion of the annexation, the British Government 
should grant farms in South Africa to time-expired 
soldiers and others. As practically the first Gold 
Commissioner in the Transvaal, and a colonial, 
having perhaps a wider and longer experience of 
that country and its capacities than most men, I 
hasten to utter a warning against the unpractical 
character of any project for putting men without 
capital or experience of South African farming on 
to the soil. « « 4c 

Unless the new settler be prepared to lead the 
life of a Bobinson Crusoe, producing with toil and 
difficulty a tithe of the things necessary and 
eventually joining the already large army of poor 
whites who will prove one of the most difficult 
problems for the new Government, he must have 
Grovernment support to the extent indicated. In 
that case he may cultivate maize, forage, and 
perhaps potatoes and onions. Even then he will 
have to serve such an apprenticeship to South 
African farming methods — so different to those of 



England — that for a season or two his farming 
must be of a purely experimental character. * * * 

Unless this grouping of settlers be carried out 
the fate of the new-comer will not be a pleasant 
one. He will be surrounded by hostile Boers, 
whose language and manners are strange to him, 
while they will not only deny him those little 
neighbourly acts without which life in the veldt is 
impossible, but they can and may combine to 
isolate him by shutting up the roads. It may not 
be known in England that there are few public 
roads in the Transvaal, and even they pass over 
private property, where the water and grass 
essential to the support of horses and oxen in 
transit are as much private property, and will be 
as rigorously conserved, as if they were in the 
stable of the owner. * * ♦ 

I would conclude with two items of advice. To 
the farmer I say, do not take up land recom- 
mended by an Africander ; to the man in quest of 
an industrial property, treat with cauticn any 
advice or overtures from a professional Johannes- 
burg mining company promoter. — Yours, ttc, 

David Mkcivkx Ww^^o^^ 
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(Leadhuj article, Manchester Guardian, 
July 25, 1900.) 

The war correspondents are beginning to come 
back from Soutli Africa, and what they are, on 
the whole, saying about the war will in all proba- 
bility be repeated, on the whole, by some 200,000 
British and Colonial soldiers a Uttle later. In the 
Westminatcr Gazette Mr. H. C. Shelley gives his 
impressions, and dismal they are. *' I have 
reached England again," he says, ** with only one 
desire about South Africa, and that is that I may 
never see it again." Ninety i)er cent, of our 
soldiers, he believes, will leave South Africa *' with 
such a loathing for the country as would almost 
make the briberv of them into silence a desirable 
speculation on the part of any who may be inte- 
rested in attracting British settlers there. * If I 
owned hell and South Africa,' said one private to 
another, * I'd live in hell and rent South Africa.* " 
To the question whether we are getting anything 
like a reasonable equivalent for the blood and 
money poured out during the last nine months, 
Mr. Shelley's answer is : — 

" Frankly, I believe we have thrown bread upon 
waters from which there will be no return. I do 
not regard South Africa as a valuable addition to 
the Empire ; I feel that we have hung one more 
old man of the seas around our shoulders. « « « 

•* Not being enamoured of the value to a new 
country of diamond mines and gold fields, I cannot 
feel any flush of pride or satisfaction in contem- 
plating this fresh addition to oar Empire. Only 
the day before I left Capetown I aired my pessimism 
in the presence of Sir Alfred Milner, and even he 
could not adduce reasons to destroy it. I see little 
hope that in the future South Africa will become 
any less a source of anxiety and perplexity to 
British statesmen than it has been in the past. 

Froiu Our Militaru Correspondent » 

{Daily Teleyraph, August 11, 1900.) 

I cannot think that very many of our Reservists 
and others from our ranks will elect to remain 
here, to throw in their luck among a new com- 
munity and wholly new surroundings and con- 
ditions. If their thoughts incline them towards 
agriculture. I should certainly proffer, to all with 
whom I come in contact, " Punches " old advice to 
those about to marry — Don't. I have looked for 
a farming country— as we understand it on other 
Continents — from Table Mountain to Bloemfontein 
and, with the exception of a few favoured fruit 
farms in the South of Cape Colony, have failed to 
realise the humblest ideal. Nature is very com- 
plete in her works ; and, as far as farming goes, I 
oelieve she made Dutchmen to be South African 
farmers. And already there are too many of 
them. 4e « « 

To put it plainly, there is at present but little 
opening in South Africa for a farmer without 
capital ; ajid it would be rash indeed to recommend 
those who have capital to embark it in a country 
so undeveloi>ed and unproven. Again, it is very 
doubtful if any Englishman possessing capital 
would care to lead as frugal an existence as that 
of even a wealthy Boer. The exj^enditure of the 
latter is limited in the extreme — a few clothes and 
a few groceries. * * * 

• The railways will demand skilled workmen. 
Already they have been almost entirely dependent 
on English hands ; but, to repeat, a white man 
without a trade will never be anything but a 
pauper in South Africa ; and all of this sort that 
our Government leave out here will eventually 

have to be brought home again at the country's 

expense, m * * 



London Correspondent^ Manchester 
Guardian^ Sept. S, 1900. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Kider Haggard con- 
tested one of the East Anglian constituencies as 
a Tory at the last election. I have just seen a 
letter from him which seems to make it impos- 
sible for him to reappear in that capacity. 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature in this 
letter — which is evidently intended as a declara- 
tion of faith — is his pronouncement against 
Imperialism of, to use his own phrase, ** the 
spread-eagle variety." He avers that we should 
press on Governments the fact that it will profit 
them nothing if they gain the whole world and 
lose their own country. He demands in regard to 
agrarian legislation a policy which should secure 
the ownership of the many rather than of the few, 
and asks that definite steps should be taken to 
recall the old yeoman class. As a means to this 
end he suggests State aid for selected tillers of 
the land. A small man would, he says, make 
a living where a farmer nowadays will starve. 
A hundred millions would, he estimates, cover the 
cost. 

•• If," he says, " the Government can find 
money to settle soldiers in Orange River Colony, 
why cannot they find it to settle them upon the 
unpeopled fields? Our interests," proceeds Mr. 
Haggard, **in the Orange River Colony, with 
which we do a large trade in precious stones and 
other things, are great, but are not our interests 
in the EngUsh counties greater ? A man is more 
precious than the gold of Ophir, said Isaiah long 
ago, and the remark still applies — even to the 
diamonds of Kimberley." The letter would make 
an admirable Liberal leaflet. 



Extracts front 
^^ Liberalism and The Empire." 

By F. W. Hibst, G. Murray, and J. L. Hammond 

(from Preface). 

Our colonies, like most other colonies, owe 
their original existence, in one sense or another, 
to mere adventure or the power of the sword. 
They owe their vitality and strength, and most of 
the finer characteristics which make them almost 
unique in the history of colonization, to very 
different causes : to the policy of non-interference, 
to the studied avoidance of aggression, to tolera- 
tion and generous amity between conflicting 
creeds and diverse races, to Liberal principals 
and Liberal ideas. % 4c « 

Conspirators, backed by a Prime Minister, 
invaded the Transvaal in time of peace, and tried 
to assassinate the Boers in their sleep. The Boers 
chanced to awake, and the plot failed. The in- 
vaders were beaten, made prisoners, spared by 
President Kruger, and handed over for trial to the 
British Government. The Prime Minister of the 
Cape was proved to be the chief criminal : he was 
not punished, not oven removed from the list of 
Her Majesty's secret counsellors. The chief 
organ of the Government, when found in the thick 
of the plot, and detected — as by other Royal 
Commissions — in publishing false documents, 
escaped scot free. The guilty comphcity of the 
Colonial Secretary was, and is gravely suspected 
even in England and Scotland, generally believed 
in Ireland, and accepted as obvious in the two 
Dutch States and in most of th'j Foreign Offices 
ot "E*\iro\Hi. * * * 
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The South African War is, from the military 
point of view, unsatisfactory ; from the political 

Soint of view, disastrous. In a year or two, no 
oubt, ordinary politicians will be anxious to 
condemn the South African War. But true 
Liberals will reject all responsibility for the 
successful wars as well as for the unsuccessful, 
not because they were wars — some wars have 
been necessary and even glorious— but because 
they were unjust and uncalled for wars, the pro- 
ducts of crude, boyish ambitions and unworthy 
policy. * * * 

We hold empire over India, over the Soudan ; 
we do not hold empire over Canada or Australia. 
Free Canada and free Australia are grander 
evidences of England's greatness and solider 
elements in her strength than all those tropical 
provinces which she has won as a conqueror and 
nolds as a foreign despot, m * i^ 

The present writers believe that for many years 
past the aggressive and vainglorious instincts of 
Great Britain have been unduly stimulated ; that 
adventure, conquest, mastery, and race-pride, 
strangely wedded with speculative finance and 
culminating in the fatal lust of Empire, have been 
so long held up to the worship of the populace by 
men whose position and antecedents should have 
rendered them capable of higher, or at least of 
saner, ideals, that the reason of the country is in 
abeyance and its imagination intoxicated, and 
possibilities are brought near to us which may 
mvolve in vital danger even a commonwealth so 
massively stable as our own. In this belief they 
have ventured to raise their voices. « « * 



Extracts from 

*^ Liberalism and the Empire :" 

" Imperialism and Finance,** 

(By F. W. Hirst.) 

(Taken from pages 73^.) 

In the quinquennial period 1855-59 the aver- 
age annual trade with foreign countries was 
£209,000,000, that with British possessions was 
£76,000,000. In the period of 1890-94 the figures 
were £477,000,000 and £166,000,000 respec- 
tively. Thus the foreign trade had risen in 
the second to 74-2, while the percentage which 
the trade with British possessions had borne to 
the total had altered from 26*7 to 25*8. Yet 
in the interval great stretches of territory had 
been annexed to the British Empire at enor- 
mous cost. A comparison of the two periods 
shows that in the second British exports to 
China, Russia, and Holland trebled. Our ex- 
ports to France rose from £3,000,000 in 1854 to 
£16,000,000 in 1890. The vast expenditure of 
British blood and British treasure upon Egypt 
has been singularly unproductive in those com- 
mercial harvests which Lord Salisbury's imagina- 
tion painted in glowing colours. The average 
annual value of British exports to Egypt, which 
was £3,000,000 in 1880-84, had risen by painfully 
slow degrees to £3,500,000 in 1890-94. It is cal- 
culated that the British taxpayer has spent about 
£40,000,000 on Egypt and the Soudan. Never 
have desert lands been more thoroughly manured 
by more competent hands. But Lord Cromer 
sees no present prospect of the Soudan ceasing to 
be a drain upon the Eg>'ptian Treasury. « « x: 

The Uganda railway, which was to have been 
completed for £3,000,000, is already estimated to 
cost £5,000,000. Our surpluses are thrown away 
upon the most worthless parts of the Empire. 
* * « 



Extracts from 
'' The War in Soath Africa : 

Its Causes and Effects.'* 

(By J. A, HoBSON.) 
{From pages 296-305, 306 to end.) 

Federation of States. 

If Great Britain succeeds in breaking the mili- 
tary power of the Boer Republics, two related 
questions will arise, one having reference to the 
treatment of the conquered territories, the other 
to the federation of States in South Africa. Upon 
the latter and larger matter history has something 
to say, for "federation" is no new term in South 
African affairs. « « « 

Sir Greorge Grey, though both an imperialist 
and a federationist, was far too wise to attempt 
to bring about federation by imperial pressure. 
Home Rule, not Imperialism, was to be the 
directing force in the affairs of South Africa. 
This was likewise the view of Lord Rosmead, so 
vigorously expressed in the speech in which he 
took leave of South Africa in 1889 : " There are 
three competing influences at work in South 
Africa. They are Colonialism, Republicanism, 
and Imperialism. As to the last, it is a diminish- 
ing quantity, there being now no loncer any 
permanent place in the future of South Airioa for 
direct imperial rule on any large scale. With 
responsible government in the Cape, with Natal 
soon likely to attain that status, with the inde- 
pendent Republics of the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal, and with Germany on the west 
coast and Portugal on the east, the idea of the 
permanent presence of the imperial factor in the 
interior— of a South African India in the Kalahari 
— is simply an absurdity." * * * 

Two courses were open to Lord Carnarvon : 
one was to adopt the conciliatory course urged by 
Mr. Froude, and to use the unrivalled gifts and 
experience of Sir George Grey to get it carried 
out ; the other to take personal charge, to appoint 
a Governor and other officers imbued with a 
strong coercive spirit, and to force confederation 
at all hazards upon the States of South Africa. 
Unfortunately, native perversity and ill-advice 
impelled him to choose the latter course. Sir 
Bartle Frere was sent out in 1877 to school the 
C^pe Colonists into submission, while Mr. Shep- 
stone had been despatched in the previous year 
with a Special Commission, giving him power and 
authority to annex any territories adjoining the 
British Colonies, provided he were *' satisfied that 
a sufi&cient number of the inhabitants desired 
to become our subjects.'* The extraordinary 
character of this Commission has never been 
fully realised. It meant simply this, that not 
only the Transvaal, but the Free State, the 
Portuguese territory, and any neighbouring native 
territories might be annexed at the absolute 
discretion of Mr. Shepstone. Add to this that 
the Commission was a secret one, and the climsix 
of impolicy is reached. * % « 

But the collapse of the Federation design was 
chiefly and directly due to the treacherous an- 
nexation of the Transvaal, which was intended as 
a signal step in the consummation of the policy. 
The visible injustice and oppression of this act 
destroyed altogether the amicable basis upon 
which Sir George Grey relied, and substituted 
one of naked force. « « * 

As a plank in the platform of the new Im- 
perialism of liOtd ^cwi«ii«S\ftV'^'^ QiQN«txiXs^«sa\» '>^» 
was awep\i sw«b^ *m XJaa ^'ocA ^t ^wv^\?5^^^^^"J 
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which orembelmed the Conservative imrty in the 
electione of 18B0. * • ■ 

Ontside the commnuity of iiiterests represented 
by El CustoraH Union, a federal Byatoni of railways, 
and a common postal and telegraphic syBtem, 
there are doubtless many other forces makiog for 
federation of States in Bonth Africa. Too much, 
perhaps, is made of the uniformity of physical 
conditions and the absence of etrongly -marked 
otuml bomidarieH of States. So, also, the 
present identity of economic interesta, as indi- 
cated by the common dependency of all the States 
upon the reaonrces and the reqnirements of the 
Band, cannot be regarded as a factor of such 
permanent importance as to control an Imperial 
policy of Federation. But the community of 
race and language, tbe fluidity not merely of the 
industrial, but of the agricultural, population in 
South Africa, their wide severance from other 
civilised white communitieH, and their common 
liability to certain contingencies of internal dis- 
tnrbances or external attacks, certainly supply a 
basis of effective political co-operation. ■ • • 

That the community of real interests will in 
the long run prove adequate to furnish a federal 
constitution in South Africa seems certain ; that 
the time is yet ripe is far from certain. What 
hasbithertoiolpeded this natural growth ? Chiefly 
political jealousies and suspicions between States 
and racee. Has the current of recent events served 
to increase or to abate these jealousies and sus- 
picions? There can, unfortunately, be no hesita- 
tion in answering this question. The tenoor of 
«vents from 1895 to the present moment has been 
a couertaDt stream of separatist inflnenoe among 
States and races. ■ • • 

As a sequel of snccessfnl war a icheme of 
formal Federation may be forced upon South 
Africa, but the forcing process in itself must 
nullify all poseibility of Bncoesatul operation. I 
do uot merely allude to the feelings of the popula- 
tion of the conquered proyincea, * ■ * 

" Will the Cape Colonists, with the last twenty 
years' experience in mind, and goaded almost to 



which they refused in 1880 ?" Buch a scheme c 
only be forced upon Bonth Africa by some signal 
abrogation of the rights of free self-government 
in Cape Colony, an abrogation which would be 
received with present applause by the party 
defeated at the polls last year, but which w^nld, 
by loosening the very fonndlation of confidence in 
British rule, introduce as a permanent factor in 
colonial politics that racial disloyalty which, in 
spite of false accusatioiid, has never existed in the 
past, and which would by 



where, must be of epontaneons internal origin, 
and mast be based upon the clear recognition of 
a community of interests and feelings — what is 
called a " union of hearts." Where and when 
this condition is laekinc, no real federation is 
possible. A scheme of federation imposed as the 
resott of military conquest cannot endure ; coming 



/ fvortlil remind the reader that this 
book tvas completed juat after the 
commencement of the war, nearly eigh- 
teen months ago. It wlU be seen in 
the foUotving ertraetit what an accu- 
*wiVf Judgment the writer formed of 



the ei*Ua that v>ould result from th^ 
present latnentable content. This is 
one of the reanons why I e»titnate the 
tvork so highly.— H. J. O. 

The Tbub Line of British Policy. 

The large space given in this volume to the 
caasea and antecedent circumstances of the war is 
due to the necessity of breaking down a most 
dangerous fallacy which has obsessed tbe public 
miiS, that once embarked upon the struggle it is 
idle to consider causes, and that even when the 
time comes for settlement, justice and expediency 
can be projected npon a future policy which need 
not closely scrntioiae the past. The intellectual 
anarchy implied in this catastrophic view ia one 
of the most signally injurious results of popular 
paasiOD blinding a nation. ■ > • 

The eaey, amiable talk about the Boers taking 
their beating gracefully, and settling down qnietly 
nnder an Outlanders' rule supported by British 
force, or even under a directly British rule, ii 
contradicted by the entire tenour of the history of 
the Republics as well as by tbe common know- 
ledge of human nature. The crude psychology of 
the pugnacious schoolboys, who hammer respect 
and auction into one another by a bout of Bsti- 
cuffs, is void of truth ; it is, in tact, nothing but a 
paradoxical extension of the mischievous maxim, 
Hi pacem relu para bellum. Boys who have fought 
generally hate one .another, nalions always do. 
As for respect, it is possible that individual Boera 
may have some increased respect for the courage 
of individual Britons, but that will not mitigate 
their hatred and abhorrence of tbe British power, 
which has used its superior weight and numbers 
to crush a smaller people. Why should it? • • • 

The Boers to a man believe, with a long-settled 

fasaionate conviction, that theirs is a holy war, 
ought to preserve the independence, of their 
country from the assaults of greedy foreigners in 
their midst who have cajoled the British Gov- 
ernment to take part in a conspiracy for territorial 
plunder, • x t 

Will all tbe diaillusionments we have sustained 
serve to teach us nothing ? Shall we still fondly 
cling to the belief that the Boera will recc^ise 
themselves beaten, and lie down beneath the heel 
of a conqueror? • t * 

The attempt to enforce British rule upon the 
Republics is likely to turn out a longer and a 
costlier process Ifcan we reck— costlier in blood 
and money, and futile in the end. It is doubtfal 
if we can spare the strength which will be needed 
for keeping the Boera of theBepubhcs as a subject 

Either the Outlandera will be dominant as a 
politicalpartv, in whichoaae theminiogmaflnates, 
who have organiaad tliia attack, will rule the 
Transvaal aa De Beers rules Kimberley, con- 
trolling the Outlander vote by economic force; 
nr if thfl old bucgher party should remain more 
r should detach enough of the r 



t the polls, and subjected to tlie practical control 
of their enemies, embittered by the memories of 
the war, and bent on every sort of constitutional 
reprisal. ■ • • 

To say that there exists one goal of civilisation 
for all the races of the world, ona road along 
which progress lies equally for all, and that the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples are the possessors of this 
gjo,\, Mvd therefore the sole judges of the progress 
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•of other peoples, is at least a gratuitous assump- 
tion. ^ m * 

Turning from the region of nebulous theory to 
the concrete facts of life, and to the case most in 
evidence, it is at anyrate open to serious question 
whether the civilisation of Johannesburg, the 
typical British product in South Africa, is higher, 
better, or more desirable than the simpler, ruder 
civilisation of the burgher population of the land. 
An impartial student of human societies, making 
a thorough investigation of social life in South 
Africa, would surely hesitate to pronounce the 
life of the towns— -Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
Capetown, Durban — and the cheuracters and ideals 
of their inhabitants, to be intrinsically finer and 
worthier than the life, character, and ideals of 
the Dutch farming population. « nc * 

The really practical question, which I will ask 
but will not attempt to answer, is, '* What issue 
of the war will least disturb the moral and social 
elements in South African life which were making 
towards amicable co-operation and fusion in the 
past ? ** The atattu quo antCt we are told, is im- 
possible. That may be so, but a calm view of the 
situation, with a true understanding of the origin 
and nature of this war, suggests that the l^st 
** settlement " will be that which approaches 
nearest to the atatiu quo ante. * m * 

The Cape Ministry, chosen by the majority of 
the people, and the experienced leaders of that 



part of the population which recognises South 
Africa as ** home," and has lived m it for genera- 
tions, must no longer be set aside, ignored, and 
openly flouted in favour of a clique of councillors, 
mostly new-comers, and all with interests opposed 
to the interests of the people at large. « « « 

The nation has been told that it is seeking 
neither gold nor territory by this war : let it be 
clearly seen that she gets neither; and let us 
equally make sure, if we can, that those who 
are responsible as direct causes of this evil 
business make no personal gain. The wages of 
sin is death, and, hard as it may seem, it is in the 
long riui best this should be so. To seek to dodge 
the Nemesis of misconduct is as idle for a nation 
as for an individual. If the facts recorded here 
are substantially true, and the judgments sub- 
stantially sound, the British people have been led 
into a crime, and no juggling with territorial 
boundaries or political institutions will enable her 
wholly to e8cai)e the penalty. Pay in the present 
she must, in reputation, blood, and material 
resources; her best lovers, the truest patriots, 
will desire that, as she comes to a gradual recogni- 
tion of her error, she may have the courage to 
proclaim her fault; and ii, as is unhappily the 
case, full reparation is impossible, she may at 
least renounce the ill-gotten fruits of such a 
victory as she may win. 
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Effects of the War on Finance and 

Domestic Legislation. 

However we may differ in our opinions as to the cause and conduct of the war, 
the result, as it affects our pockets, must be interesting to all, whether we support or 
condemn the war. 

It is not the object of this work to treat of the whole course of finance as 
practised by the Government, otherwise much might be said about the ^^ doles ^^ 
given to the agricultural interest, the denominational schools, and to the clerical tithe 
payers, amounting in all to £3,227,000 a year. They were distinct ''jobs,'' and will 
create increasing dissatisfaction when the coming heavy taxation caused by the war 
is thoroughly felt. We have little reason to be surprised, as Lord George Hamilton 
told us on the 17th November, 1897 : — 

It is to safeguard aiid protect the interests of our friends, not only while wo 
are in office, but even in the contingency of our being out, that we have acted 
throughout. 

His candour, at least, can be admired and appreciated. The workers and 
dwellers in towns are already beginning to rebel against such unfair distribution of 
public funds. A good idea of the incidence of the Agricultural Bates Acts on the urban 
population is obtained from the following extract, taken from an article by F. W. H» 
in ** TJie Speaker " of February 23rd, 1901 :— 

4c 4( « I calculated some time ago in these columns that the loss to London 
was not less than .£375,000. The statistical officer of the London County Council 
elaborates and supplements my figures. He thinks that London taxpayers probably 
pay mere than £450,000 a year to the ** relief of agriculture.'' On this basis, which 
I am quite willing to accept, Manchester and Salford pay annually about j£50,000, 
Birmingham pays about Je28,000, Liverpool X'50,000, Hull X'12,000, Leeds and 
Bristol nearly j920,000. Generally speaking, an urban taxpayer suffers as much in 
his pocket from the Agricultural Kates Act as from an additional twopence in the 
pound on tea or an additional penny on the Income Tax. The Tory Press of London 
knows all this and carefully avoids alluding to the subject. * * * 

It is currently reported that members of the Cabinet will benefit to the extent 
of £60,000 per annum. Even if these figures are correct, I should attribute the Govern- 
ment's action more to the policy so frankly admitted by the Secretary for India than to 
personal greed. 

Imperialism, and what it leads to. 

Mr. Chamberlain said that if his opponents insisted upon crediting him with 
bringing on the war he should be content, and would consider it as a ''feather in his cap.'* 
Lord Cranborne said that '*the war had been an almost unmixed blessing." One 
concludes that these gentlemen represent real Imperialism. But in the Liberal ranks 
we have some Imperialists, who describe themselves as ^^ sane/^ and they must 
necessarily consider the thorough-going type, such as the Secretary for the Colonies 
and Lord Salisbury's son, as ^^ insane. ^^ However that may be, I will leave them 
/& allot the adjectives amicably, if possible, and proceed to show what even 
"sane, " or moderate, Imperialism coats. 
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Notwithstanding the Hague Conference, the Great Powers seem unlikely to 
adopt arbitration as the method of settling disputed points, and so we must go on 
perfecting our army and navy, maintaining a certain relative superiority to those of 
other Powers. But what is this proportion to be ? In an able speech in the House of 
Commons on the 21st of March, 1901, Mr. Edmund Bobertson showed that we have 
long since abandoned the old principle of making our navy as strong as those of any 
two other countries when combined, and are well on the way to equal those of any 
four Powers. At the same time we are invited to build up a "strong" army and, if 
necessary, to adopt conscription. Sir Bobert Giffen, the much-esteemed statistician, 
in a recent contribution to the ** Eco7wmic Journal" urges us to double the army, 
although we fondly hoped that the enormous strength of our navy would save us from 
fear of any serious attack on our shipping or from possibility of invasion. 

Our Future Policy wants Defining. 

If we are so foolish as to continue striving to paint more of the map of the 
world red, or, to employ Lord Salisbury's words, ** wish to go everywhere and 
take everything," we must prepare ourselves to carry the burden such policy entails. 
It is outside the main object, and passing the limits of this work, to discuss these points, 
except in so far as they are affected by the present war. 

The following may be cited as a few of the causes which have mainly contributed 
to the alarm and partly well-grounded fears for our safety. Some three years ago most 
of our leading newspapers adopted a bullying and ofifensive attitude towards our French 
* neighbours over the Fashoda incident, and rendered the retirement of Captain Marchand 
much more difficult than it need have been. The French owe us a grudge for that 
indignity. Last year Mr. Chamberlain threatened them with coming trouble unless 
they *' mended their manners." His diplomatic tact was displayed, when deaUng with 
Russia, in the *' long spoon " speech, which is now bearing fruit in the slights we are 
subjected to and the commercial advantages we are likely to lose in the Far East. The 
climax was reached in the stoppage of German and American vessels making for 
Delagoa Bay during the early part of the war. Although we have apologized and paid 
an indenmity of £29,563 for these last mistakes, the results do not end there. The 
above three European nations, painfully recognizing their inferiority to ourselves as 
Naval Powers, have set themselves the task of equalizing matters somewhat, so that 
we are forced to go on augmenting the navyA 

The South African war has gained us '* the hatred of the civilized world," as we 
are only too frequently reminded ; therefore we must arm to the teeth, so as to be 
able to defend ourselves, or change our present policy for one of a higher moral 
character, and thereby regain the confidence and friendship of other peoples, both 
great and small. 

Food for Reflection. 

The figures given later on, as far as they were antecedent to the Estimates of 
1900-1901, were not framed to meet war expenses, which began in the autumn of 
1899, and are interesting only as showing the errors and cost of Imperialism, in tMs^<^^ 
of peace. The Budget of 1900 dealt, for the first Ume, N<9it\i t\i<& ^^x 0[i%%T^5i^« 
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As a serious addition to the National Debt seems inevitable, the following notes 
from the '* Statesman's Year Book,** showing its commencement and growth, may be 
useful : — 

National Debt (or the Unpaid Balance of the Cost of Wars). 

Periods. 



National Debt at the Revolution in 1688 

At the comnienceraeut of the American War, 177.'i 

At the end of the American War, 1784 

At the commencement of the French War, 1792. . . 

At the Peace of Paris, 1815 

Increase during the Crimean War, 1854-7 

Decrease since the Crimean War 

Debt on the 31st March, 1899 ; 



Principal. 


Annual Charge 


£ 


£ 


664,263 . . . 


39,856 


126,842,811 . . . 


. 4,708,519 


248,063,146 . . . 


. 9,541,256 


289.668,421 . . . 


. 9,482,179 


861,039,049 . . . 


. 82,646,618 


82.918,243 . . . 


742,642 


209,582,012 . . . 


. 5,898,651 


627,562,585 . . . 


. 23,000,000 



Fore iff n Trade (from the same source). — The declared value of the imports 
and exports of merchandise of the United Kingdom ranging over a period of ten 
years : — 



I'ear. 
1890 


Total Imports. 
£ 
.... 420,691,997 


Exports of 
British Produce. 
£ 
.... 263,580,585 


Exports of 

Foreign and Colonial 

Produce. 

£ 

.... 64,721,583 . . 


ToUl 
Imports and Exports 

£ 
. . 748,944,115 


1893 


.... 404,688,178 


.... 218,259,718 


.... 58,878,552 . . 


. . 681,826,448 


1896 


.... 441,808,904 


.... 240,145,551 


56,283,668 . . 


. . 788,118,118 


1899 


.... 485,075,514 


.... 264,660,647 


.... 65,019,549 . . 


. . 814,755,710 



From the above table it will be seen that our export trade does not appear to 
make any advance ; indeed, it rather shows a retrograde movement, prices being 
higher now than 11 years ago, and consequently, measured by bulk, the sum total must 
be less. Our Home Trade has, no doubt, been very active. It is well to keep these 
features in view in considering national finance. 

The Growth of Expenditure. 

On May 16th, 1900, the Chancellor of the Exchequer delivered a speech at Bristol^ 
and from the Standard's report I extract the following quotations : — 

The expenditure of this country, and the desire of the people at large for expen- 
diture, was growing at an enoruious and dangerous rate. In the year 1896-6 the 
Navy Estimates were ^£18,500,000, this year they were j£27,500,000, an increase of 
50 per cent. * * ♦ Turning to the Anny Estimates, they had mcreased — his figures 
were quite irrespective of the cost of the war — from ^18,000,000 in 1895-6 to 
je28,500,000 this year. * * * 

Then there was the increase in the Civil Service Esthnates, and taking the three 
classes of Estimates during the past five years, he found that, whereas all of them 
together were Je69,000,000 in 1895, they were now £90,000,000, or Je21,000,000 more 
than they were five years ago. That was an enormous increase — £4,000,000 a year. 
He regarded it, if continued, as a real danger to the country\ * ♦ ♦ 

The country was rich and prosperous ; but there were signs in the immense 

prices asked for coal, which in former years portended bad times, that our prosperity 

might not endure for so very long. If we went on as we were going now there might 

be very bad tunes in store for the people of the country, and particularly for the 

working classes. In this question of economy v^aft wriw^v^d u\) much of the future 

prosperity of the country. 
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On March 16th **The Speaker'* showed, in a concise form, the growth of expendi- 
ture for the Army and Navy, including the new Estimates for this year, as under : — 

1894-1895. 1896-1897. 1900-1901. 1901-1902. 

£ £ £ £ 

Anuy 17,900,000 .... 18,270,000 .... 24,262,700 .... 29,685,000 

Navy 17,645,000 .... 22,170,000 .... 28,791,900 .... 80,875,500 

35,445,000 40,440,000 58,054,600 60,560,500 

From ** Whitaker*s Almariack " one learns that in the year 1889-90 the Army 
and Navy— under Lord Salisbury — cost £31,178,050, i.e., only £897,800 more than 
half of what they cost to-day. And now, to put a fitting crown on the edifice, 
it is decided to increase by £2,000,000 the Army Estimates of starving, famine-stricken, 
over-taxed India as her share of misfortune in having, as rulers for the time being, 
certain persons posing as statesmen and diplomatists. 

/ Th^ Liberal Publication Department, under the direction of Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, suppHes returns which show that the taxation for the last completed Tory year, 
1899-1900 (not including any levy for war purposes) exceeded by £28,059,000 that of 
the last complete Liberal year, 1894-1895 : — 

Year ending Paid into Paid into ■ 

March 31. Imperial Exchequer. Local Taxation Ac. Total. 

£ £ £ 

1895 .... 94,684,000 .... 7,014,000 .... 101,698,000) Diflference: 

1900 .... 119,840,000 .... 9,917,000 .... 129,757,000/ ^628,059,000. 

JTetr Tojcation towards defraying the expenses of the South African War — 
Budget 1900-1901 :— 

£ 
Income Tax, 4d. (making Is. in the jB) 6,500,000 

Tea, 2d. per lb 1,800,000 

Beer, Is. per barrel 1,752,000 

Spirits, 6d. per gallon 1,015,000 

Tobacco, 4d., and Cigars, 6d. per lb 1,100,000 



Jei2,167,000 



^ 



As it is frequently asserted by the Press and by certain pubHc speakers that 
these rapid increases in our expenditure are not felt because they are paid for out of 
the incrensed returns on the previotislj/ eodstUig basis of taxation, 

it becomes necessary to point out the fallacy of such doctrine. 

(a) Sir Stafford Northcote, to his honour, instituted the principle of putting 
aside yearly the sum of £28,000,000 to pay interest on, and in reduction of the National 
Debt. Mr. Goschen reduced the amount to X25,000,000, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
pulls it down to £23,000,000. Since the war began the Sinking Fund has been 
suspended, which makes a further reduction of £4,640,000 per annum, but which I 
purposely omit from these calculations. 

(b) When Mr. Gladstone was thrown out in 1874 the Income Tax stood at 3d. 
in the £, and he promised, if returned to power, to abolish it entirely. Mr. Disraeli 
came in, and his Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir S. Northcote, with a surplus of about 
£6,000,000, provided by his predecessor, reduced the Iwl \iO *1^., \xvi\» w^^ \sst ^\srss^ 

period, and the average during the last 20 years Yia^ newiVj Bi^fi^o^j^Jaa^^^. 
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(c) Six years ago Sir William Harcourt's Death Duties came into force. 
Now they realise upwards of X7,000,000 per annum more than the old system did. 
Therefore we have the following results, in round figures, and as affecting us during the 
last six extravagant Tory years, compared with the time of Sir Stafford Northcote, 
v^hich I take as a basis for the calculation : — 

(a) Six years lessened payment towards reduction of National Debt... £21, 000,000 

(b) Six years increase of Income Tax at an average of 5d. in the £ ... 60,000,000 

During this period each penny has yielded an average return 
exceeding £2,000,000, and at the present time it 
produces about £2,400,000. 

(c) Six years increase of Death Duties 22,500,000 



£103,500,000 
An average exceeding £17,000,000 a year in these three items, and quite unaffected 
by War Expenditure. 

The *• Financial Reform Almanack** divides each £ of Expenditure under three 
heads, thus : — 



Period. Army and Navy. 


National Debt. 


Civil Services. 


Total. 


96 — 1901 omitting] 


£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 


£ s. d. 


South African and 


8 7 


.. 4 10 


6 7 


10 


China Wars ^ 











Sir W. Havcourt on the Budget, House of Commons, March 19, 1900 : — 

You may depend upon it, whatever you may say, whatever you may argue, 
and whatever may be the basis of your taxation, that this increase of expenditure, 
not by hundreds of thousands, but by tens of miliions» year after year, does, and 
must mean increased taxation. I do not know whether we may be reduced to a 
taxation which is unsound in its principles, by extending it to all commodities. Most 
gentlemen will remember the catalogue of Sir Sydney Smith of the commodities that 
used to be taxed until it reached the nails in the coffin of the pauper. You may be 
reduced to that at the rate you are running into expenditure. I hope I may not see 
that day, but as long as I have the honour of a seat in this House I shall continue to 
raise a warning voice against the inordinate increase of the expenditmre of this 
country. 

We shall go from Bad to Worse. 

There is, unfortunately, no reason to believe that the enormous estimates for the 
Army, Navy, and Civil Services, recently presented, will not, even during the next 
twelve months, be supplemented ; on the contrary, there will probably be large additions. 
The construction of war vessels is much in arrear; but as there seems to be every 
prospect of a slackened demand in the ship-building trade, the Government will have 
greater faciUties for carrying out their program of adding to the Fleet. The Belleville 
boiler is practically condemned, and scores of vessels will want re-boilering. Mr. Brod- 
rick, to keep his own estimates down, has induced the Navy to undertake the work 
of, and set at liberty, some 5,000 soldiers ; but, unless the Marine force is in excess of 
its requirements, (and it is more probably undermanned,) these 5,000 men will want 
replacing. If they do not, then some one ought to be called to account. 

On the 15th of November last Lord Boberts wrote that the army was " All too 
small for the duties it had to perform," and the Secretary for War wishes us to conclude 
that he is SlliDg this void by the addition of 11,500 new troops, and releasing 5,000 at 
tJje expense of the Navy. Let us suppose that in cout^^ ol \.\ni^ ^^^ ^wiM\^^ ^m<5.<5»sA \a. 
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subjugating the Boers, we shall then reqmre, to hold their countries, a force far in excess 
of the small number allowed for by Mr. Brodrick, and whatever such force may be, its 
equivalent must be enlisted to the army here, if our new scheme of having 120,000 men 
ready for service abroad is to be effective. That the Government and its advisers are 
still ignorant of the troubles that await us in South Africa may well be believed, when 
we recall the series of miscalculations which began with an estimate of £10,000,000 
to pay for the war, and the equally erroneous opinion as to its conclusion, to which 
Lord Roberts committed himself some months ago. 

If even 30,000 to 40,000 troops should suffice to hold the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State, we should have a larger force locked up there than we employ in all our 
Colonies and Dependencies with the exception of India. 

The future Pay of the Army. 

The number of men willing to ** take the shilling " as a permanent occupation — 
I exclude the Volunteers of twelve months ago — is a limited quantity, as our recruiting 
officers know. Every thousand men enrolled adds to the difficulty of procuring the 
next thousand. Extra pay and other advantages have been given in recent times, 
and notwithstanding the tempting wages of 5s. per day, a patriotic procession and 
"send off," and a bait held out of *' going to the mines," or ''settling on a Boer 
farm," and such like, it has proved far from a simple matter to obtain the 35,000 men 
Lord Kitchener found to be indispensable. Anyone who has watched the (jiieue at 
the recruiting office, and scrutinised the " accepted " parading in their '' khaki," and 
read the letters of indignant parents, is able to judge of the complacency of the 
examining officers, surgeons, and riding masters in passing some of the new '' material." 

Is it reasonable to suppose that the *' regular '* will be content in the future with 
Is. to Is. 2d. per day ? We may depend upon it that we have entered upon new 
standards of pay, and many other matters in connection with military affairs. 
Personally I do not regret it, as I am a believer in highly-paid service ; but it will 
necessarily raise the Estimates both of the Army and Navy. ** Civis " very pertinently 
says, " When the man who knows a trade receives less than one-fourth the wage of the 
apprentice, it must be admitted that the conditions of that trade are not healthy." 

Another correspondent — ** Thomas Atkins" — writing to the ** Daily News,** 
March 12, 1901, gives the professional's view of the subject: — 

* * * Many officers have been reduced to abject despair by the departure 
(transfers into Baden -Powell's Police) of the most promising soldiers. To such a 
pitch had the withdrawals affected the Guards, that orders were recently issued from 
headquarters cancelling all the transfers into the South African Police, after the men 
had been accepted for service, with the reluctant consent of their own commanding 
officers. * * * 

In conclusion, it is certainly necessary to point out that unless the War Office 
authorities intend to include in the scheme of Army Heform some practical proposals 
for raising the social status of the soldier, that they will appeal in vain for recruits. 
« « « 

The invidious distinctions of pay betwixt Begulars and Colonials has caused 
intense irritation. The last straw was the augmentation granted to the Imperial 
Yeomanry, and the sight of a brand new member of that force in all the ^loty ot 
unauthorised feathers and bandolier (worn cou^Ka^rj \» x^^gol"aXAoxi"&^ 
to a bull, as far as Tommy Atkins is concerned. * * * 
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Taxation. — What we may look forward to. 

In drawing the reader's attention to the following figures, I may as well say that 
I fully believe that time will prove them to have been under-estimated, unless the 
Buffering arising from severe depression of trade or other unforeseen cause should create 
an unmistakable demand for economy. A few weeks hence the new Budget will be 
unfolded, and this subject will, at least for a time, command general attention. 

If, in the coming stages of the war, we succeed somewhat better than has been 
the case recently, and the enemy finds it prudent or absolutely necessary to give up 
the regular contest, we may be fortunate enough to escape with an expenditure of 
£200,000,000. For the time being it will probably be necessary to borrow about 
seven-eighths of this sum, the difference having been found out of the surplus of the 
1899-1900 Budget (omitting war charges), and the expected surplus of 1900-1901 (again 
avoiding war estimates) added to the new taxation of ^12,167,000 previously mentioned. 

The interest of some ^175,000,000 will probably amoimt to X4,743,750, decreasing 
yearly by one-fifteenth in the event of the Chancellor of the Exchequer acting up to 
my anticipations, which are stated later on. 

On October 23, 1899, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach said : — 

I should hope that no member of the Committee would suggest that our 
expenditure, though it be about to be incurred in a war which unquestionably is of 
greater magnitude than any in which we have been engaged for some time past, yet 
I hope that no one will suggest that this is a case in which it should be provided for 
by a permanent addition to the National Debt. To my mind no such permanent 
addition would be justifiable except in the event of a war with a first-class Power. 

£10,000,000 only had been asked for at that time, and even later, when the war 
as a serious undertaking was partially admitted, the impression was created that the 
cost was to be defrayed within ten years. 

On reference to the National Debt table, page 246, it will be seen how small a 
proportion of the cost of the Crimean War Mr. Gladstone carried to the debit of the 
Funded Debt ; but Mr. Gladstone was an exceptionally courageous man and set a great 
example. On November 13, 1900, Sir Michael said : — 

They might hope that before the date of the next Budget, at any rate, the South 
African war would really have been brought to a close, &c. 

On December 14,1900 (see page 263), he again intimates his intention of paying off 
theprincipal within ten years. I respect Sir Michael and believe he wishes to gain a 
niche amongst the resolute, conscientious Chancellors of the Exchequer whom history 
vnll hold up as examples for imitation, but it will be a hard struggle for him to resist 
the other nineteen members of the Cabinet begging him to postpone payment and ward 
off, until a possible termination of the war, the impending storm which even now 
threatens them, and which will ultimately overwhelm them. 

I want to be on the safe side, and will suppose that 15 years are allotted to 
the extinction of the debt created by the war ; that gives us, with the average yearly 
interest, a sum of £14,038,000 constituting the first addition to the normal expenditure 
of the Budget of 1902- 1903, by which time I am supposing — merely as a basis for a 
ealcniation, and not as representing my opinion by any mesjis — th&t the wot will really 
^ over. 
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We will put the force necessary to garrison, patrol, and hold down the two 
Kepublics, and protect our Colonies, at 50,000 men— 30,000 mounted and 20,000 foot 
soldiers. Personally, I have no faith in their doing it satisfactorily. The Government 
admit that a cavalryman in South Africa costs X250 a year. But we are just finding 
out that if he is to keep up with, let alone catch, De Wet and other Boer Generals, he 
must be provided with spare horses, so that these forces will entail a new annual charge 
of at least £11,300,000. The ^'mailed fist ^^ is not a low-priced tool. ; 

To return to home affoirs. I find the normal increase in the yearly^xpenditure on 
the Army and the Navy between the years 1896 and 1899 was £5,949,000. I have already 
shown that the cost of these two services has been nearly doubled in the course of 
twelve years. Is any man prepared to submit reasons why the yearly augmentation 
should cease ? Under the '' powers that be " it is impossible ; the Imperialists pride 
themselves on these additions. But I have endeavoured to point out that the old 
rate of increase will not answer in the future, and that we must calculate upon a 
serious advance ; therefore I should be disposed to double the past average amount as 
the increase which is likely to take place during the coming three years ; but my 
anxiety to be safe induces me to reduce the addition by one-third, and fix £10,000,000 
only as the advance the 1905 Budget will show on that of next month (April, 1901). 

We now come to the Civil Service, to the growth of which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has often drawn attention, and there find an increase, over the same period 
as before given, viz., three years, of £2,603,000. It only remains to add the increase 
of Imperial taxation for local purposes — £2,155,000 — the difference between 1896 and 
1899 — and the total will give the gross addition to the Budget of 1905 — not reckoning 
any new war expenditure beyond that we are at present anticipating. 

The War Legacies and Three Years' Growth of Normal Expenditure, 1902-5. 

Annual Kepayment and interest on debt created by the War (averaged) £14,038,000 
„ Expenditure on troops employed on garrison duty in South 

Africa 11,800,000 

„ Increased outlay on the Army and Navy 10,000,000 

„ „ „ „ Civil Services 2,603,000 

„ „ „ for Local Taxation 2,155,000 

je40,096,000 \ 

On whom ought this Increased Taxation to fall? 

One would naturally answer — *' On those who supported the policy which 
created it.*' Such a course is impracticable : it will fall on us all, war-mongers and 
anti-war party alike. The Government's difficulty will be to decide in which quarter 
it can be placed with the result of weakening them the least, and to throw as much as 
possible on posterity. Will anyone benefit by the war 1 If so, let them pay. This is 
easier said than brought about. The only people who seem likely to benefit are the 
millionaire mine-owners, and if they can be got at, I for one shall be quite content. 

As this question will agitate the country for some time to come, it is well to give 
here a few suggestions on the subject. Of course the poor, stricken Boer farmers 
cannot pay anything, however we might wish to make them do so ; but I believe that 
some three or four millions per annum might be got from the mines, if the Frencbi 
and German shareholders failed to arouse t\ie\t CioNerTi\ikSti\»% \»q %\Ms««e5&«^ ^^sNrj^^ 
agednst the oppreaaive taxation of their Bubiecta mtix m\«i^a\»^ m ^JcL^'^.^^sas^'W!^^ "^^^ 
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hope may be disappointed, as the correspondence on the subject between Sir W. Harcourt 
and Mr. Eobinson (see page 75) is not encouraging. Similar misleading statements, that 
we should be able to recoup ourselves at the expense of the new colonies in some form, 
were made in connection with America before the War of Independence, and caused 
Burke to use these words : — 

Country gentlemen, the great patrons of economy and the great resisters of a 
standing armed force, would not have entered with much alacrity into the vote for 
so large and so expensive an aa^ny if they had been very sure that they were to 
continue to pay for it. But hopes of another kind were held out to them ; and in 
particular, I well remember that Mr. Townshend, in a brilliant harangue on this 
subject, did dazzle them by playing before their eyes the image of a revenue to be 
raised in America. 

Mr. A. J. Wilson, in ^^ The Investors^ Review, ^^ Dec. 22, 1900, 
says : — 

* * * Such being the outlook, why does our immaculate Government abstain 
from looking to De Beers and its millionaires direct ? If it had a little historical 
culture, it would know that the De Beers property was filched from the Orange Free 
State in a manner perfectly unscrupulous and scandalous, perfectly in accord also 
with the whole character of the group that, by controlling the diamond-mining 
industry, has created the whole of our South African trouble. De Beers conquered 
Rhodesia. De Beers organised the Raid, De Beers forced Chamberlain and the Cabinet 
at his heels into this calamitous war. Why should not De Beers pay, why not 
re-annex it to the Orange Free State and compel it to surrender 50 or 75 per cent, of 
its profits, or, say, j£2,(XX),000 to j63,000,000 per annum, until such time as the debt 
of £150,000,000 or £200,000,000 likely to be ultimately laid upon us on account of 
the South African conflict is paid off, assimiing the diamonds to hold out so long ? 

41 * 41 

The Morning Leader of November 15, 1900, draws Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach's attention to the following table of mining returns : — 

Twenty Representative Amount distributed 

Witwatersrand Nominal Aggregate Dividends paid in dividends in 

Mines. Capital. 1B97, 1898, 1899. 8 vears, 1897-8-9. 

Bonanza 200,000 75 100 55 460,000 

City and Suburban {M 

shares) 1,300,000 .... 15 .... 15 .... 10 .... 544,000 

Crown Reef 120,000 .... 140 .... 190 .... 280 .... 732,000 

Durban- Roodepoort 135,000 70 80 75 303,750 

Ferreira 90,000 .... 300 300 300 .... 810,000 

Geldenhuis Estate 200,000 45 147^ 50 485,000 

Geldenhuis Deep 350,000 30 75 40 507,500 

Henry Nourse 125,000 .... 125 .... 125 .... 50 .... 375,000 

Heriot 115,000 .... 100 .... 75 .... 50 .... 258,750 

Jubilee 50,000 .... 80 .... 100 .... 50 .... 115,000 

Jumpers 100,000 25 65 75 165,000 

Langlaagte Estate 470,000 30 30 15 352,500 

May Consolidated 290,000 10 15 80 159,500 

Meyer and Charlton . . 100,000 50 60 40 150,000 

New Primrose 300,000 50 55 30 405,000 

Robinson (£*5 shares) . . 2,750,000 16 16 8 1,072,500 

Rose Deep 425,000 — 40 40 340,000 

Treasury 540,000 10 5 17i 175,500 

Village Main Reef 400,000 — 20 80 400,000 

Wemmer 80,000 .... 100 .... 150 .... 75 .... 260,000 

£8,200,000 £8,071,000 

RESULT: Average Yearly IHmtlend^ 33 per cent. 

From The Liberal Magazine I take the following four short extracts : — 

5ir W. Harcourt on the Budget. (House of Commons, March 5, 1900.) 

I do not ask him to reveal his secrets to-night ; but when we are taxing the 
people of this country, and adding many millions to the National Debt, and raising 
the expectation of those gentlemen who are going to put millions into their pockets 
aa the result of the war, I hope the right hon. gentleman may find a means by which 
they will contribute their share to that expenditure. * * * Before we impose all 
these burdens, whether by borrowing or by taxation, we should take some security 
/or getting a charge on these funds which would relieve the t«i^t^a^'et^oi^xft^\,li\\X^\^^ 
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sir W. Harcourt on Public Expenditure. (House of Commons, March 6, 1900.) 

I see nothing, at all events, in the temper of these times that points to diminished 
expenditure. On the contrary, the result of all wars, wars here and on the Conti- 
nent, has been a large increase of the military establishment, and certainly all the 
demands of the present day are in that direction. No, sir, economy such as was 
spoken of by Mr. Disraeli does not belong to the temper of the times in which we 
live. ♦ * * 

Sir W. Harcourt on Beer. (House of Commons, March 27 1900.) 

* * * There were only two commodities now which really paid. One was the 
manufacture of beer, and the other was the manufacture of Maxim guns. According 
to his observation he thought that they both stood about 500 per cent, premium ; if 
the House took the quotations of Guiness and Yickers, they stood about the same 
point of profit. 

Sir W. Harcourt on the Tea Duty, (House of Commons, March 25, 1900.) 

Although he was going to support this clause, it was of all the Budget proposals 
the one that he supported the most unwillingly. But this was a war tax, and it 
seemed to him essential that all classes of the community should contribute towards 
it. It would be a very great encouragement to war if they exempted a large class of 
the community from any of the burden of the war. It was quite plain that 
there would be a very large class in this country who would not pay income tax, who 
would not pay beer and spirit duty, and who would not pay tobacco duty. 

(Tea Duty raised from 4d. to 6d. lb.— H.J.O.) 

F. W. H. in The Speaker^ March 9, 1901, says :— 

* * * In the latter half of the Napoleonic wars the tax upon income was 
10 per cent. During two-thirds of the Crimean war it stood at one shilling and 
fourpence. The nation was much poorer in both those periods — the annual expendi- 
ture on war was much lower than now. Our soldiers are as brave as ever ; but the 
poor parsons and gentlemen who preach and shout for war at home are crying out 
like children against a shilling income-tax. 

JM r. Laboucherpf when in a humorous mood, said : — 

He had not the slightest objection to getting the money to pay for the war 
from the millionaires who had got us into it. He should like to be sent on 
commando into Park-lane. If he got amongst the millionaires' palaces in that 
thoroughfare, he believed there would be a good deal of loot reaching the pockets of 
the Treasury. 

On whom will the Increased Taxation Fall? 

This question will be answered very soon, so that it is useless to extend this 
already long section with anticipations of the Chancellor of the Exchequer's intentions, 
beyond pointing out that some twelve months ago, I think it was — I cannot put my 
hand on a report of the speech — he said that '' it would be wrong for the masses of the 
people to suppose that war was cheap/' or words to that effect, and so '< everyone 
should feel the burden in some form." Many careless writers are recommending Id. 
per lb. on sugar, which they say would yield £13,000,000. That is probably correct, if 
the present consumption be maintained; but such an impost must destroy the pre- 
serving, confectionery, and allied trades, and would certainly bring home to all people 
in receipt of small wages, in an unreasonable degree, the lesson Sir Michael very 
properly advocates. 

The agriculturists suggest a tax on imported wheat and exported coal — a 
return to Protection — and each one is fighting for his own hand. I have a strong 
belief that people with small incomes, particularly families whose aggregate is under 
£2 per week, are already contributing, in propotUoti \.o \.Wvt TDL'ei»Xi&, \Xix<svv;^\x5S^^^:i^ 
Taxation, far too large a percentage ol tiae n«bt\oxi*% T^c^\Tetci^\i\A\ ^2cA.^\<^^^^ssc^^>«:^ 
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with some satisfaction to the interest in this question which the distribution and the 
pressure of the coming heavy taxation will be sure to create. My ideas and theory will, 
I hope, ere long, assume a comprehensible form, and I trust, by means of certain tables, 
to prove my case ; anyhow, whatever the result may be, the attempt to aid in correcting 
a supposed injustice is, in itself, an agreeable occupation. 

Taxation becomes Heavier if Trade becomes Dull. 

No one will contest the fact that trade for some years past has been brisk and 
profitable. It would be sigainst all previous experience if such a happy state of things 
were not soon followed by a reaction ; indeed, many signs indicate that the reaction has 
already set in, and the extracts given below will be sufficient to justify my remarks. 
An artificial activity has been created by the tremendous demand for shipping occasioned 
by the South Africa and China wars, and by the pressing need for guns, ammunition, 
clothes, and general supplies, besides the consumption of similar commodities for the 
late campaign in the Soudan and expeditions to Ashanti and elsewhere. All this gives 
a false impetus to business. 

# 

If, next year, we find that a decided slackness in trade has set in, and that our 
much-reduced commercial operations yield a smaller percentage of profit than is the case 
now ; that a large amount of shipping is laid by ; that great numbers of workpeople are 
out of work, or only working short time ; that in consequence of all this the nation's 
revenue in both direct and indirect taxation has fallen off materially, what will the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer be obliged to do? Money must be forthcoming from 
some one ! He cannot increase the National Debt to pay current expenses, nor will it 
be easy to reduce the expenditure. It is difficult enough in private life, and is a test of 
nerve and moral courage, when we are compelled to dismiss servants, sell horses, and 
not give orders for renewals or repairs. 

Sir Michael's hand will be heavy on those who have means, and they will make 
up the shortage. We hear grumbling now, although our feeds are plentiful, and we are 
as yet only carrying the lightest of pack-saddles. But when the period of half- feeds is 
entered upon, the girths are tightened, and the load is hoisted up, we shall, I fancy, 
emit some unmistakable sounds of dissatisfaction and disgust. Perhaps to say, '* It's 
hard to be rich in these days," may become a common remark of the opulent. 

Prospects for Future Trade. 

Daily Telegraph. — Leading Article, March 4, 1901: — 

We shall be faced inevitably at no distant date by the problem of shrinking 
revenue and colossal expenditure. 

Manchester Guardian. — Summary, February 7, 1901 : — 

At the annual meeting yesterday of the Williams Deacon and Manchester and 
Salford Bank, Mr. C. M. Royds, M.P., said there were signs that we had reached the 
height of our prosperity for a time. He feared that a certain insular confidence and 
satisfaction with past prosperity were blinding us to the extent to which the United 
States and Germany were competing for a portion of our foreign trade. 

Idetn. — Summary, January 17, 1901: — 

Lord Rosebery was the chief speaker at the annual dinner, held yesterday, of 
the Wolverhampton Chamber of Commerce. * * * 

W^hat he regarded with apprehension was the war of trade which was unmis- 
takably upon us. The new centiu-y promised to be one of the acutest international 
conflict in point of trade, and when we looked at the equipment of America and 
Germany, it behoved us to gird up our loins in preparation for what was before us. 
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Daily Telegraph. —Leading Article, December 31, 1900 : — 

* * * It will be part of Great Britain's immediate task to make good the 
defects which the present war has disclosed, and to render her national defences 
impregnable. She will have to face, therefore, increased expenditure, and, rich as 
she is, she may feel the pinch when the present burst of prosperity, which has 
endured uninterruptedly for the last four years, dies away for a season, and is 
followed by a period of depression. * * * 

And so long as the mills, factories, and workshops which keep employed the 
vast industrial population of these islands are busy, the people will be able to bear 
their burden of taxation without feeling its weight to be oppressive. 

Momifig Leader. — February 16, 1901 : — 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Midland Railway Company, at Derby, yester- 
day, the chairman. Sir Ernest Paget, alluded to the falling-off in the volume of the 
country's trade, and mentioned that 16 out of 76 blast furnaces on the Midland line 
had been damped down during the half-year. 

The Bishop of Manchester. — Manchester Ouardian, February 7, 1901 : — 

♦ * * England in the new century might have to undertake a trade conflict more 
intense and more continuous than any in which she had, been hitherto engaged. « « « 

Daily Telegraph. — Leading Article, January 18, 1901 :— 

"Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen" — that is, in plain words, the alarming 
adjuration which is addressed to the countrj' by every competent critic of its com- 
mercial prospects ; and if we are still a practical nation, we shall ask ourselves when 
we intend to decide upon the concrete issues of the argument. ^ n^ * 

But now America and Geimany are quicker than ourselves to apply the very 
suggestions of which we can claim the original credit. ^ * i^ 

They are superior to us as well in the researches of the laboratory as in the 
practice of the workshop. We must be their equals in both. >k >k >k 

If it needed for the task an addition to the National Debt of the hundred millions 
sterling that would increase the annual charge by twopence upon the income tax or 
a preferable equivalent, the money would be well spent. * * * 

A Bad Outlook for the Working Classes. 

DECLINE IN EMPLOYMENT. 
(Daily News, February 18, 1901.) 

The following memorandum (based on 2,473 returns, viz., 1,774 from employers, 
576 from trade unions, and 123 from other sources) has been prepared by the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade for the Lahour Gazette : — 

** Employment in many important groups of trades continued to decline during 
January, and was considerably worse than a year ago. * ■> e:- 

** In the 144 trade unions making returns, with an aggregate membership of 
545,539, 21,682 (or 4*0 per cent.) were reported as unemployed at the end of January, 
compared with the same percentage in December, and with 2*7 per cent, in the 136 
unions, with a membership of 521,833, from which returns were received for January, 

1900. 

EMPLOYMENT IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES. 

** Iron Mlniny. — Employment shows a decline as compared with a year ago. 

** JPiff Iron Industry. — Employment shows a further decline, and is much 
worse than a year ago. ■«• ■»• -j:- 

^^ Iron and Steel 3fanufacture. — Employment is considerably worse than 
a year ago ; as compared with December, 1900, the nimiber employed shows an 
increase, but the average number of shifts worked has declined. 

^^ Tinplate IVade.— Employment shows a further marked decline compared 
with December, and is much worse than a year ago. 

** In the Engineering and Metal Trades the percentage of unemployed 
union members at the end of January, 1901, was 4*1, as in December, Tbe i^^\:q,^\\^^w^ 
January, 1900, was 2*3. 
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** In the Shipbuilding Trades employment has remained fairly good. 
*' Employment in all branches of the SuiMing Trades has continued to 
decline. 

•* la the Furnishing Trades employment has stiU further fallen ofif, and 
^ is now bad. 

*' Employment in some branches of the IPrinting and Bookbinding 
Trades has somewhat improved." 

Old age pension?, better houses for workpeople, and other very desirable pro- 
jects are not spoken of now as subjects on which we are anxious to lay out our spare (?) 
millions. Besides, it is often said that Englishmen can only do one thing at a time, and 
so we devote ourselves to prosecuting the war. Much as one sympathises with the old, 
worn-out workman, the workhouse would appear to be his only prospect for some time 
to come. 

It is undeniable that the working man has played a large part in creating this 
result. His predominance enables him, in most constituencies, to decide who the repre- 
sentative and what the poHcy shall be ; and although he was misled and betrayed last 
October into giving Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain a blank cheque, he must, for a 
while at least, bear the consequences. Experience is a hard school, but its lessons are 

valuable. 

PRESENT COST OF LIVING. 

{Daili/ Telegraph, November 27, 1900,) 

The purchasing value of a sovereign, it is generally known, has decreased in the 
past year, but it will probably surprise many, not intimately concerned in procuring 
the necessaries of life, to learn that the upward tendency in the cost of ordinary 
articles has been as marked as some actual figures given in the Bakers' Times 
represents : — 

Coal has become a heavy item in the weekly bill, and gas has been advanced 
6d. per 1,000 feet at Cardiff, Swansea, and most other provincial towns. The price 
of meat is 2d. to 2^d. per lb. dearer than it was a year ago. Bread has advanced, 
and nearly all necessaries are higher. One of the employes of the paper, who keeps 
a strict record of his household expenses, has supplied the following table, from 
which it will be seen that what he now has to pay £1. Os. O^d. a week for could have 
been obtained twelve months ago for 16s. 7id. 

Coal, 2 cwt £0 

Bread, 10 lb 

Sugar, 2 lb 

Gas 

Wood 

Tea, Jib 

Rates 

Butter, 1 lb 

Cheese, i^ lb 

Flour, 5 lb 

Lard, i lb 

Oil, quart 

Meat, 8 lb 

Potatoes, 5 lb 



Difference 
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£•1 OJ .... 1 Oi 

The difference, it is remarked, is a serious one to a very large proportion of the 

population. Fortunately for them, there are prospects of a reduction in some of the 

items. The price of coal is declining, and gas will, of course, follow, but provisions 

and other commodities which appear in the above list are likely to remain at a high 

JSgure, 
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Imperialism and Its Consequences 



War Loan Bill. 
Hon fie of Commons, 

{Manchester Giuirdian, August 2, 1900) 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH having formally moved 
the second reading of the Supplemental War Loan 
Bill, 

Sir W. HARCOURT said the present session 
would be one of the most memorable financially — 
whether for good or evil — of this Parliament, and 
he thought it would be considered a proper oppor- 
tunity for taking some note of what had been the 
incidents of its financial history. 

The Cost of the War : 
Three Fragmentary Budgets. 

There had been three financial statements — 
three fragmentary Budgets — presented to the 
House, and he had endeavoured over and over 
again to make what theologians called a ** harmony 
of doctrine " of the right hon. gentleman's figures, 
with, hfi was sorry to say, imperfect success. 
(Laughter.) He had endeavoured to understand 
what had been the actual cost of the war, what 
was its estimated cost, and what was the financial 
provision that had been made for it, and on not one 
of these heads had he been able to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

In the first Budget speech, in March, the esti- 
mated cost of the war was put at 60 millions. 
That was repeated in April, but on the previous 
night the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that 
he cost up to date had been 42 millions. He 
hoped the right hon. gentleman would give some 
explanation of these figures. In introducing the 
Bill he said that he should reiuird out of the 
13 millions asked for £8,600,000 for— he thought 
he said — South African purposes connected directly 
or indirectly with the unhappy prolongation of 
the war. It therefore seemed that whatever pro- 
vision had been made, it was insufficient to the 
extent of £8,500,000, and what he (Sir W. Har- 
court) wanted to know was — Was that to be added 
to the 60 millions which upon repeated occasions 
had been stated as the estimated cost of the war ? 
He had tried hard to un'^erstand from these state- 
ments what the view of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was. (Hear, hear.) 

The right hon. gentleman said, " We have got 
six millions in hand," but he had six millions in 
hand for a particular purpose. He did not want 
£8,500,000 in addition. (Hear, hear.) They 
would suppose that what he wanted was £2,500,000 
in addition to the six millions in hand. (Hear, 
hear.) Adding together the different items — money 
employed and in hand^provided for the war, the 
total would amount to not 60 millions but 71 
millions, as he understood it, and now on the top 
of that the right hon. gentleman came and asked, 
in terms, for £8,500,000 more. Unless there was 
— and he fully expected it to be so — some confusion 
in the figures, the total provision for the war would 
be about 80 millions, mm* 



HOW IT WAS TO BE MET I THE POLICY OF 

" BORROW." 

* * :¥ The right hon. gentleman proposed hy 
way of meeting the necessity of the case to resort 
to borrowing. He (Sir William) knew he would. 
(Hear, hear.) Borrowing was the easiest transac- 
tion possible. It was said to be as easy as lying — 
(laughter) — and though an abomination it was ** a. 
very present help in time of trouble." (Renewed 
laughter.) The va!oar of our soldiers, they were- 
all nappy to know, was as great as ever, but the- 
courage of our financiers was not exactly of the 
same character. The estimate of the cost of thi8> 
war was as nearly as possible the same as when 
we fought against the Empire of Russia, and whea 
we incurred a debt of between 60 and 70 millions. 
The Government of that day, however, had some- 
financial conscience and financial courage, for out> 
of the 70 millions required they provided 35 
millions out of taxation. Now we. who claime 1 
to be much wiser and braver, provided 14 millions 
only out of taxation. After the Crimean War the- 
Government provided one half. We provided less- 
than a quarter. (Hear, hear.) But different 
times, different manners. (Hear, hear.) « 4c 4c 

Did he expect to recover 40 millions from the 
Boers ? No doubt the right hon. gentleman would 
like to do so, but there was an old proverb that 
you cannot get more out of a cat than its skin, and 
if he thought that in the present condition of th!> 
Boers he was going to recover from them the 
money he had borrowed he would be disappointed^ 
(Hear, hear.) Did he expect to gat it from his- 
friends the Outlanders? (Cheers.) If so, the Out- 
landers would probably be more satisfied with their 
late than with the new Administration. (Cheers.) 
Then he thought that because the mines were un- 
injured this money was to be paid by the mine- 
owners. If he believed that, he (Sir Wi liam. 
Harcourt) must be excused for veiling his opinion 
on the subject in learned language, Credat JudiCiis 
Apella. (Laughter.) * * m 

CONSOLS AND THE WAR LOAN. 

A vear or two ago everyone was in a panic about 
the high price ot Consols. Alarmists said they 
would rise to 150, but he could never see that high 
public credit was a public injury. The panic even 
affected his friends at the Treasury, but he con- 
soled them by saying ** Do not be too timid, ^ou 
enjoy an Administration which will very soon 
bring Consols below par." (Laughter and cheers.) 
The right hon. gentleman had been equal to the 
occasion. He had got Consols down to 97, and no> 
doubt in time he would rival the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, who succeeded in getting them down 
to 95. (Laughter and cheers.) The right hon. 
gentleman was quite right not to touch Consols. 
No man could tell at what price Consols would be 
if he issued thirteen millions to-morrow. * m m 

It was very remarkable how the financial aspect 
of the war began. When the Government entered 
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ten millions. In February it was twelve millions 
more. In March they wanted 31^ millions more, 
and now they asked for a farther sum of 7} 
millions. These figures showed that the Govern- 
ment entered on the war with a light heart and a 
lighter purse. (Hear, hear.) They did not spell 
prescience as to the character of the war upon 
which the Government had entered. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE WAR; THE INEVITABLE 
IN STATESMANSHIP. 

He did not think it necessary or expedient to 
discuss the origin of the war. He doubted very 
much whether at this time, or even in this genera- 
tion, a just judgment would be formed upon the 
war. It would be judged by those who lived to 
see its results. (Cheers and counter-cheers.) The 
Government thought it was going to be judged by 
a snatch dissolution. (Cheers.) That was not 
the final judgment of a nation that had a future. 
(Cheers.) He had lived to see another great war. 
He remembered the time when in the streets and 
in the music-halls the Crimean war was as popular 
as this war. No man could be heard to speak 
against it. But half a century had elapsed, and 
the Prime Minister of England had declared that 
at that time we put an equal sum of money upon 
the wrong horse. (Loud cheers.) 

This war would in the end be judged by its 
results — (cheers), — and the results would depend 
upon the pohcy which attended its conclusion. 
(Cheers.) That was all they could say to-day, and 
all they could do was to contribute, as far as 
possible, to that policy being a wise pohcy. They 
were told that the war was inevitable. That dis- 
covery, oddly enough, was made after the event, 
and an inevitable Government had been the sport 
-of inevitable circumstances. (Laughter.) He was 
not himself a disciple of the inevitable in states- 
manship. He was old-fashioned enough to 
beUeve in the theory of causation. (Laughter.) 
He was not satisfied with a defence which rested 
upon a purblind fataUsm. If a great enterprise 
was undertaken with means ludicrously in- 
adequate, if there was a lamentable breakdown in 
the hospital system, or if miUtary disasters were 
repeated in the presence of an inferior foe, he was 
not satisfied to be told that it was inevitable. 
(Cheers.) He held with the great Roman satirist 
that it was prudence and not fortune that was the 
-deity that guided the destinies of mankind. 
(Cheers.) 

However, he admitted that it was of no use to 
jkttempt to argue with a set of predestinarians. 
(Laughter.) And the figures of their estimates 
-only showed how predestination had affected 
them. They expected to dispose of the war 
for ten miUions when they began. One might 
have said that they did not know anything about 
their antagonists. But they themselves said they 
knew all about the Boer armaments, about the 
Mausers and the Krupp guns, and, in point of 
fact, that they were armed to the teeth ; and in a 
war for which ten millions were asked the losses 
from all causes were as near as possible equal to 
the whole number of our foes. (Hear, hear.) It 
was a favourite argument of the Colonial Secretary 
that they must either approve the origin of the 
war and its prosecution, or oppose it altogether 
and refuse them the means of carrying it on. That 
was absolutely irrational. When your house was 
on fire it was not at all inmiaterial who set it on 
fire, it was true ; bat what you hsA to do was to 
put it out ; and to say you must approve the person 
who set it on Are or object to its being put out did 
J2ot seem to him a sensible proposition. * * * 



The Colonial Secretary had charged the Opposi- 
tion with having been willing to sacrifice the 
interests of the country, not now but when they 
were responsible for the government of the country. 
He brought a charge against the leader of the 
Opposition, a charge be had found it necessary to 
retract — (cheers), — but for which he had not 
thought fit to apologise. (Cheers.) That was the 
right hon. gentleman's way. (Laughter.) * * m 

THE LIBERAL GOVERNMENT AND POPULAR 

BUDGETS. 

He was perfectly content with the somewhat 
belated acknowledgment of the right hon. gentle- 
man and his colleagues that the Budgets of the 
late Administration were popular. (Hear, hear.) 
Those popular Budgets the right hon. gentleman 
and his friends employed every artifice to defeat. 
(Opposition cheers.) But they were popular 
Budgets. They were not Budgets of borrowing. 
(Opposition cheers.) They added nothing to the 
permanent debt. * « * 

If they wanted an example of the sacrifice of 
public interest to popular Budgets, they must go 
to Gk)vemments who in time of great surpluses 
cut down the sinking fund for the reduction of 
the debt — (Opposition cheers) — and who appro- 
priated that which might go to the national d^ence 
to the favoured classes whom they were willing 
to subsidise. (Opposition cheers.) That was 
not the conduct of the short Liberal Ad- 
ministration with its feeble majority. They 
met the difficulties in which they found them- 
selves; they called upon the nation for great 
sacrifices : and they carried in that House — and it 
was not rejected in the House of Lords — a popular 
Budget, upon the surpluses of which the right 
hon. gentleman and his friends had lived for nve 
years. (Loud Opposition cheers.) « « * 

That was part of the new diplomacy, but he 
was not an admirer of the new diplomacy. It was 
more satisfactory to turn to the courage, the devo- 
tion, and tiie self-sacrifice which every class in the 
country had shown in the trials to which they 
had been subjected by the war. Those people 
who believed that a long period of prosperity 
weakened the fibre of the nation had seen that 
theory belied by the events of last year. 

TWELVE MONTHS AGO AND NOW. 

Looking at this final estimate, he could not fail 
to look back to where they stood twelve months 
ago. If the estimates of the finance of the war, and, 
still more, the sad record of it, had been before 
the House in August last, he for one would never 
part with the beUef that there would have been a 
different temper and tone in dealing with the 
difficulties of that period — (Opposition cheers) — 
and that the result might have oieen very different 
from what it had been. (Hear, hear.) He was 
not one of the disciples of the doctrine of the 
inevitable. The condition of the country last 
August was one in which every man could rejoice. 
They had unexampled public credit, high condi- 
tion of the people, wages good, and the neoessaries 
and comforts of life dieap. They had a revenue 
overflowing beyond the dreams of avarice of even 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer. They had an 
accruing surplus of ten millions, from which they 
had the expectation of great relief to the people. 
They might have granted them relief from taxa- 
tion. They might have granted old-age pensions. 
(Opposition cheers and laughter.) 

Such was the progress of the people of this 

nation as the result of fifty years* practically un- 
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been the foster-mother of trade. They had heard 
from the President of the Board of Trade that he 
anticipated a decline in the trade of the conntry, 
and tnat was borne out by the state of things 
at present m Lancashire. Nothing strengtheneid 
public credit so much as the knowledge that they 
were making constant provision for the redaction 
of the debt. In the last six months the Govern- 
ment had cut off 14 millions of money which 
would naturally have gone to the reduction of the 
debt. That had to be added to the achievements 
of the two Tory Governments— he begged pardon, 
two Unionist Governments ; they were the same 
thing. (Applause and laughter.) 

** FINAL" ESTIMATES. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said these were 
final estimates, but if any man believed that they 
were final he must be very little versed in the 
precedents of the past or the probabilities of the 
future. The rignt hon. gentleman said he was 
going to leave 45,000 men in South Africa, of 
whom 30,000 were to be a permanent garrison ; 
but if they were going to shut up 30,000 men per- 
manently in South Africa, they must raise 30,000 
more men in Encland to take their place. There 
was no estimate for that. (Hear, hear.) If they 
were going to add to disfranchisement in Soutn 
Africa a policy of confiscation, then 30,000 men 
would be a very inadequate number. If, on the top 
of that, they were to attempt to levy £40,000,000 
in South Africa to meet the money borrowed, then 
the tax collectors would have to be more than 
30,000. (Hear, hear.) 

They were also told that they were going to pay 
claims for compensation. Who was going to pay 
those claims ? (Hear, hear.) He would also like 
to hear an explanation as to the 15,000 men who 
were to become settlers in South Africa. What 
was the authority for the belief that there were 
15,000 men who had had experience of South 
Africa, and desired to stay there? (Opposition 
<:heers.) He had read the letters of many, and 
the one chorus was, ** Thank God, we have done 
our duty to our country, but we hope we will 
never see this country again.'* (Opposition cheers.) 
Another thing not provided for in this final 
.estimate was the military consolidation and re- 
organisation of which they had been told. Would 
that cost anything? He could not accept the 
■estimates of the bill now before them as closing 
the capital account of the war in South Airica. 
(Hear, hear.) 

THE CLOUD IN THE EAST. 

There was a cloud — he could not call it a small 
^loud — rising in the East, for which a provision of 
three millions was made in this bill. * * nt 

We had interests in China greater than any we 
had in South Africa. (Hear, hear.) Never was 
there a time when it was more desirable or 
necessary for the good of this Empire that we 
should have our hands free — that we should be 
Able to make the influence of England felt in 
those regions as it ought to be felt. Never were 
we in a position more difficult to make that 
influence felt than at present. Our arms were 
tied behind our back; our resources were in a 
very great degree restricted. We already had had 
recourse in South Africa to Indian troops, and we 
had been obliged to have recourse to them in 
China — in his opinion a most mischievous practice 
for the interests of the Empire. 

It placed before the Indian people this dilemma. 
Either we were keeping an unnecessary body ol 
troops in India at the expense of that people, who 



could not afford it, or we were not keeping an 
unnecessary force, and then by removing that 
force from India we were exposing India to perils 
to which she ought not to be exposed. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Well, this question of China had to be solved 
by the Concert of Europe, and they knew some- 
thing of that Concert. (Opposition laughter.) Up 
to this time at Pekin the representatives of the 
Concert of Europe had been occupied in nothing 
but competitive rivalry to see which of them could 
obtain the largest portion of the Chinese Empire. 
Then they were surprised when that was resented 
by the Chinese people. The Great Powers 
assumed that China was a corpse, and round that 
corpse the eagles were gathering together. That 
corpse had proved most dangerously alive. (Hear, 
hear.) It was idle to speculate where one knew 
so httle, but it was clear that the ultimate 
questions which might arise in China might be 
more formidable than any we had had to meet in 
South Africa, and that the three millions provided 
for dealing with China might be as inadequate as 
the ten millions provided to deal with South 
Africa —(hear, hear), — and might be followed by 
estimates equally great. 
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A SYNDICATE OF HATRED IN EUROPE. 
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But behind and beyond all these things (continu- 
ed the right hon. gentleman) there is a matter of 
greater gravity than any of them. Statesmen of 
the highest authority and character have been 
impressing over and over again upon our minds 
this fact — that we are the best hated people in the 
world. Not the Governments, but by the people of 
foreign states, which is a much more serious tning. 
In the speech of the Prime Minister to the Prim- 
rose League he represented to them that so great 
and so combined was this hatred that we might 
be at any time exposed to an ugly rush from the 
nations of Europe. Such a statement as that had 
never in the history of this country been made by 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain. 

I do not say whether that statement is true or 
not, but it is rather an unpleasant consequence of 
the regime of Imperialism. (Opposition cheers.) 
We have had five years of it. * « « 

What is Lord Salisbury's remedy ? It is to be 
brought about by the Primrose League — (Opposi- 
•tion laughter), — who are to arm with rifles the 
peasantry of this country. That does not entirely 
reassure me against this syndicate of hatred in 
Europe. That is all that is offered for this terror 
of the Prime Minister. Could anything be more 
childish or puerile ? If this danger really exists, 
we most quadruple our army and narvy. (Hear, 
hear.) Tne remarkable thing is that while the 
Prime Minister has made that declaration he 
could not understand the reason of the hatred. 
But he ought to understand it. KDheers.) It has 
grown up under his auspices. (Loud Opposition 
cheers.) But there is another authority — an 
authority greatly versed in foreign affairs — who 
holds the same opinion as to the danger and the 
universality of the hatred. It was at least realised 
by Lord Bosebery when, four years affo, he said ; 
** The British Empire needs peace. For the last 
twenty years, and still more for the last twelve* 
you have been laying your hands with almost 
frantic eagerness on every tract of territory 
adjacent to your own. * ^ ^ That has had two 
results. You have excited to an almost intolerable 
degree the envy of other colonising nations, and in 
consequence of your colonizing ^oUcv^ t\s^\^ est. 
wrong, >/o\ic«bX\. tec^Lon. Tia\» aw'Ctiavt ^i«LM\s^\jfsc\K^^- 
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That is tlie reason of the hatred given by Lord 
Bosebery, who calculated that as the result of 
this " frantic eagerness " to seize on every tract of 
territory adjacent to our own we had in the last 
twelve years added " a vast mass of undigested 
empire equal in fact to twenty-two areas as large 
as that of the United Kingdom itself." *• Undi- 
gested empire" — a good phrase. This, as he 
pointed out, marks out for many years a policy 
from which you cannot depart if you would, m * 

THE SUPREME NECESSITY OF PEACE. 

Is it not strange that these great empires should 
be possessed of such a lust of extended dominions, 
and that the greater thay are the more hungry 
they seem to be for more ? Loud and prolonged 
Opposition cheers.) What Lord Bosebery called 
this frantic eagerness of acquisition, and what 
Lord Salisbury described as a desire '*to fight 
everybody and to take everything " which, he said, 
was the ruin of great empires — (cheers) — seems to 
be growing on the nations of Europe. What is the 
consequence ? Their resources are strained to the 
uttermost. They leave no margin for dealing 
with the duties which belong to their dominions. 
(Cheers.) The great possessions they already 
have are starved and mortgaged for these future 
acquisitions. The necessities of what after all is 
a small and distant fraction of our vast Empire 
have absorbed all our resources in men, have 
increased our taxation, and have accumulated our 
debt. (Cheers.) The result is they have left us 
with a very narrow margin for the great possi- 
bilities of danger in China, and have compelled us 
to refuse assistance to our Indian fellow-subjects. 
(Cheers.) 

Is it not well to-day, in reviewing this grave 
situation, that those who are responsible for 
the fortunes of this nation, instead of inflaming 
popular passion, and stimulating a spirit of wild 
and grasping ambition, should impress on the 
public mind the great truth that of all the interests 
of this vast and glorious Empire, the greatest in- 
terest is peace. (Prolonged cheers.) 



The Supplementary Army Estimate. 

House of Conunoiis. 

' (Manchester Guardian^ December 22, 1900.) 

Sir W. HABCOUBT congratulated the right 
hon. gentleman on the frankness and honesty of 
his statement. It was the first time we hsid had 
a confession of the errors of the past and of the 
prospects of the future. (Cheers.) They on that 
side were sometimes accused of being pessimists, 
but a more discouraging statement of that which 
lay before us he had never heard. * an * 

From the very first the Government had utterly 
misunderstood and misapprehended the resources 
and the spirit of the people against whom they 
were waging war. They believed at first that 
there would be no war. * ♦ * 

By the strategy of our generals and the bravery 
of our troops we defeated the main force of the 
enemy, and then the Government thought the war 
was over. Indeed, the last estimate of eleven 
millions was to wind up the war and bring back 
the troops. Mr. Wyndham four or five months 
ago stated that 135,000 men were to be brought 
home and that 45,000 were to remain — 30,000 as a 
permanent garrison and 15,000 as settlers. We 
had broken down the main force of the enemy 
a/jd broken down the Governments of both Be- 
publics, and no one was left with whom we could 
makepeace. * * * 



\ 



The Government ought to have known — they 
were told by people who knew and who had no 
interest in deludmg the public — that from the 
first this had been a racial war. (Cheers.) That 
was the secret of their miscalculation. « >k « 

He had met a good many people who had come 
back from South Africa, but he had never en- 
countered the man who desired to settle there. 
(Cheers.) From a return which had been pre- 
sented, he fowid that the garrison at the Cape 
prior to the outbreak of the war was 9,000, and 
this was brought up to 21,000 in October. Be- 
tween that date and August the number was in- 
creased to 267,000. Eleven thousand men had 
been sent home, but on the other hand 13,000 
had gone out as drafts. Yet at the present time 
there were only 210,000 men in South Africa. 
The balance of 60,000 or 70,000 men comprise 
those killed, wounded, and disabled in this war. 
(Hear, hear.] What was to be the cost of thi» 
guerilla warfare ? « 4i 4i 

What prospect was there — what reasonable man 
believed — that this fifth estimate presented by the 
Secretary of State for War was the last that would 
be submitted to the House ? (Opposition cheers.) 

* 4( 4i 

When they addressed themselves to this ques- 
tion with a view to the reconcilement of races, 
they might expect to do something to put an end 
to guerilla warfare. They might hope that this 
expenditure of blood and treasure, this devastation 
of what was once — ay, within a very few montha 
—a happy and a prosperous country would cease, 
and something weald be done to relieve Parlia- 
ment of the terrible responsibility which rested 
upon it. As to the expenditure, he might have 
something more to say on a later occasion. That, 
however, was a less important matter. On their 
future treatment of the peoples they had con- 
quered would depend their reputation before the 
civilised world. (Hear, hear.) in * * 

Sir C. DILKE said the only word of comfort 
the Secretary for War had vouchsafed to the 
House was that guerilla warfare, though pro- 
longed and terrible, was not successful, but he had 
omitted from his catalogue the one case in which 
such a war — that was, when the French army in 
Mexico was destroyed by guerillas — did prove 
successful, and the disaster which the French 
army then suffered was felt by it for years after- 
wards. The right hon. gentleman had put a 
worse face on the military side of the present war 
in his speech that evening than had ever before 
been put upon it, and if he had not over-painted 
the picture in black — if he had given the House 
an accurate forecast — the state of things was 
worse, and the information in possession of the 
Government must be more deplorable than any- 
thing which had yet reached the country. (Hear,, 
hear.) Miscalculation pervaded the estimates 
from first to last. * * * 

At the very commencement of the war a dis- 
tinguished foreign Ambassador said in the hearing 
of many members of that House that the British 
army would reach Bloemfontein and Pretoria, 
and they would succeed in the long run, but that 
they would have three years of guerilla war, 
(Hear, hear.) These miscalculations of the 
Government ran through all the estimates placed 
before the House. 4> * 4c 

Mr. KEIB HABDIE called attention to the 
way in which our soldiers were treated, not 
merely in the field, where hardships were neces- 
sarily to be expected, but on board ship, where 
belter ptovABVOw «\\oMld be made. ♦ * * 
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burning was to be modified, but hoped that, save 
in the most urgent cases, the practice would be 
aboHshed altogether. He could conceive of 
nothing which so embittered the strife in which 
we were engaged as this policy of burnmg without 
excuse or justification. ( '* Oh," and ''Hear, 
hear.") The present ghastly business was not fit 
for our soldiers to do, and our men felt the 
degradation and humiliation of it. In fact this 
was one of the reasons, he believed, that Baden- 
Powell's Police experienced a difficulty in finding 
recruits. 

Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN remarked 
that the difficulty of getting at the truth with 
regard to anything in South Africa was illustrated 
by the fact that two of the most distinguished 
authorities on the matter — Sir H. Vincent and 
Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett — had taken to quarrel- 
ling with each other in the face of the House of 
Commons. (Laughter.) * * * 

He had listened with sympathy to Sir H. 
Vincent's observations on the subject, because 
there was a strong feeling of uneasiness — he did 
not say discontent — on behalf of those more 
irregular elements in the force — the Imperial 
Yeomanry and volunteers — at finding they were 
detained much longer than they had expected. 
Of course they were manly fellows and would do 
their duty, but we ought to bear in mind the 
peculiar circumstances in which they went out. 

4( 4i « 

Mr. HEALY thought they were indebted to the 
right hon. gentleman for the frankness and can- 
dour with which he had spoken. What a biting 
reflection it was on his predecessor. (Cheers.) It 
was true that the election was over, and that the 
Government could afford to be frank. (Hear, 
hear.) Every member of the Government who 
liad spoken since Parliament met had told a dif- 
ferent tale. The Colonial Secretary said that by 
February next he would have established three 
great municipalities, and the House would even 
see the Lord Mayor of Potchefstroom. (Laughter.) 
But now the right hon. gentleman told them he 
could name no date for the return of the troops, 
and the only soldiers brought home belonged to 
the Guards — the heavy military swells who could 
dance and would be uneful at society functions. 
(Laughter.) The Yeomanry were to remain in 
the Transvaal, while the Guards were to enjoy the 
plaudits of the multitudes and the kisses of the 
duchesses. (Laughter.) 

Commenting on the scale of pay, he remarked 
that if Ireland had had a separate Parliament her 
contingent to the Imperial forces would have been 
paid at the rate of 5s. per man per day, but being 
a portion of the British Empire, Irish soldiers 
only got fourteenpence. (Laughter.) 

It would be pleasant reading to the British 
citizens to know from the right hon. gentleman, 
whose speech might become a manual for De Wet's 
Horse, that the war, which had already cost 100 
millions, might be continued for some two or three 
years more. 

This country had gone to war to give the fran- 
chise to a number of German Jews. It had cost 
the bones of 50,000 soldiers to give this privilege 
to a set of the most undeserving foreigners that 
ever cursed any portion of the world's surface. 
Was it any wonder they were as much inclined as 
a year ago to distrust the Government? 

Take the case of Sir William Butler. This time 
last year no man was more execrated. He (Mr. 
Healey) hoped some day there would be an inquiry 
into that business. (Opposition cheers.) The 
sdvice Sir Williain gave was trampled on by Sir 



Alfred Milner. (**No" and Opposition cheers.) 
That brave soldier was practically told by Sir 
Alfred Milner that he was a traitor to his country. 
(Opposition cheers.) 

Every despatch published by the Government 
was published as an electoral manoeuvre. (Hear, 
hear.) The strategists had learned their lesson 
not from the distinguished men of former times, 
but from the Birmingham caucus. (Laughter.) 

4i 4i 4i 

Had hon. members seen a despatch in that 
morning's papers ? It was very significant ** that 
women are bitterer than ever." (Hear, hear.) 
We were told a year ago that they were sick of 
the war, but to-day it had to be acknowledged 
that it was these women, with all their home 
affections, who were keeping the men up to the 
bitter business of fighting. What man would 
dare return to his home conscious that the women 
of his household would hail him as a coward? 
(Cheers.) * * * 

Now the English Gk)vemment had entrusted 
the command to a man (Lord Kitchener) whose 
boast was that in Egypt, after Omdurman, he ex- 
cluded every pressman from the country. And 
he would exclude them from South Africa if he 
could. They boasted of their intention to establish 
peace, but there would not be a Boer in the country 
who would not hear the story of burnt farms and 
ruined homesteads. Nothing else would be talked 
about. Depend upon it the first thing in ruling a 
people was to get hold of their point of view. 
(Opposition cheers.) But here they deliberatelv 
intercepted an opaque medium between their eyes 
and those of the South African people, either be- 
cause they dared not look upon the deeds done, or 
their friends dared not permit them to see them. 
The Bible spoke of those whose deeds were evil 
loving darkness rather than light, m * * 

The right hon. gentleman told them plainly 
that they need not expect Boer surrenders or the 
acceptance of the oflfors held out by the Colonial 
Secretary. It was to be regretted that these tardy 
confessions should have reached the House in the 
month of December instead of before the poll in 
October. (Opposition cheers.) He pretended to 
no gift of prophecy, but felt sure that this war, 
begun in braggadocio — (hear, hear) — without pre- 
paration — (hear, hear) — and, as he believed, for 
the sake of greed, had placed the English people 
before the tribunal of mankind in a more numi- 
liating light than they had ever occupied in any 
period of their history. * ♦ ♦ 

Major RASCH, referring to what he called the 
extraordinary speech of the Secretary for War 
that night, wished to allude to one matter which 
he thought was a fallacy. The Secretary for War 
congratulated himself and the War Office on the 
fact that they had carried so many thousands of 
soldiers across the sea. They had taken credit for 
what they did not do, but for what was done by 
the mercantile marine and the navy, m * * 

Mr. CREMER, in opposing the vote, denied 
that the war policy of the Government had 
received the endorsement of the country. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON held that apart from reports 
from other sources. Lord Roberts' own despatches 
proved that the war was being conducted in an 
unnecessarily cruel manner, and said he intended 
to record his vote against money being employe<l 
for such an evil purpose. 

The Committee divided — 

For the vote 2^4 

Against ^ 
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The War Loan Bill. 
Houxr. of Commons. 

(Maiichealer Guardian, December 14, 1900.) 

On the second reading ol the Supplemental War 

Loan (No. 2) Bill. , 

Sir W. HAHCOUHT aaid lie did not rise to 
oppose the tnolion. Bills of this kind had now . 
become n matter of course. (Laughter.) It was 
to be assumed that from time to time, at intervnle 
of a few weeks, or of a few montlis. tliere would 
be a Supplementary Eetiniate, and that money 
would have to be borrowed. To vary an old saying, 
" Needs must when war drives." (Hear, hear.) 
If we once let loose the dogs ol war we had no 
control over the matter. The atatementa that 
had been made this seHsion had caased great dis- 
couragement and a good deal of disappointment iu 
the public mind. > > * 

A Cabbying-over Estimate. 
The proper title of this estimate would be a 
vote on account of a war that was not concluded, 
though we were going to have a thanksgiving for 
its conclusion. (Hear, hear,} The present state 
of things, as he had said, btid caused disappoint- 
ment. Thousands of families had expected this 
Christmas the return of the yeomaory and the 
volunteers, but they certainly would not return 
before March, and their return even then was 
uncertain. (Hear, hear.) He hoped the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would present a paper showing 
the reai cost of the war up to the end of the 
■ present financial year, (he present estimate being, 
m fact, a " carrying-over and not a winding up 
estimate. At one of those annually recurring 
banquets at Bristol the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had warned us against expecting any 
diminution of taxation, and the Government were 
to be congratulated that these declarations were 
made after and not before the election. (Hear, 
hear.) , , . 

THE RESOURCES OF THE TRANfiTAAE. 

The right hon. gentleman, as they knew, waa a 
man of firm character. He had assured them 
that he did not propose to ask for any permanent 
borrowing powers — tliat we should, as tar as 
possible, earmark our borrowing for the year as 
temporary borrowing, and at the earliest possible 
moment the right hon. gentleman would have to 
make provision tor the redemption of the loan. 
In this connection he proposed to call attention 
to the expectation that a considerable portion 
of the cost of the war was to be obtained from 
the wealth of the Transvaal. What were (he 
resources of the Transvaal from which (be 
burden laid on the English taxpayer was to 
be relieved? This proposal was founded on 
the notion t]iat there was to be a surplus 
under British administration of the new colonies. 
He had always been sceptical on this point, not 
because the thing should not be done, but 
because he did not see how the thing would be 
done, and he invited the right hon. gentleman to 
give un a little more light on the subject. Where 
was the revenue to come from in these new 
English colonies ? 

The Secretary for (he Colonies the other night 
uttered the terrible word "famine." and war 
succeeded by famine was not a favourable con- 
dition for the collection of revenue. Ultimately ' 
we must either teed these people or exterminate i 
them. There remained only the people called the 
Outlanders—the sole taxable source of wealth in 
tJie diatn'ci. There had indeed been a proposal 



to tax the natives. If we were to add to the war 
with the Boers an insurrection of the natives the 
situation would be even worse. He referred now, 
however, to the right hon. gentleman's expecta- 
tion that he was going to derive his revenue from 
the wealth of the Transvaal, and he asked what 
assistance the Chaiioellor of the Exchequer waa 
likely to receive from the proprietors of that 
wealth. He need not say that these men who 
had amassed incredible fortunes under (he 
tyranny of Mr. Kruger were loyalists of the first 
water, patriots beyond suspicion, Imperialiste of 
the highest class. (Laughter.) One would suppose 
they would be ready to pour their gifts, their 
gold and diamonds into the public exchequer. 
(Laughter.) 

What was the attitude taken by these persona 7" 
He recalled the utterances of Mr. Robinson, chair- 
man of the South African Bank, who. reminding, 
one of bis namesake in the " Biglow Papers." 
might be said to know eveiything about th» 
" Judue" of the Rand, and also the utterances of 
the chairman of the Consolidated Goldfields 
Company, and of Mr. Rudd, especially a» 
regarded the ta^iation of the natives. The men 
who would be supreme in the Government of the 
new colonies were those who had damaged our 
reputation all over the world, and it was therefore 
of the utmost importance to know what were 
their intentions and their policy. If the Govern- 
ment wanted, in fulfilment of their pledge, to- 
obtain anything for the British taxpayer, (hey 
must be prepiuvd to face the Kaffir circus both 
here and in ^uth Africa, and it would require all 
irage posseted by the Chancellor of the 
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The demand made woi that the taxation in 
South Africa should not be greater than it was 
under the Boer Governoient. Then what was 
the hope of tiie revenue? The country waa bo- 
impoverished that it had not the means of pro- 
vimng the revenue that was raised before. On 
the other hand, was the expenditure going to be 
less? The British Government was very good, 
but it had never been cheap and never would be. 
Charges would have to he home which never 
came upon the late Government of the Transvaal. 
The expenditure in the Transvaal was £4,000,000, 
and in the Free State about £1,000,000. We 
were going to enter upon a hostile country, and 
would require, what was unnecessary before, an 
army of occupation, which had to be contemplated 
not only willi reference to the new colonies but 
with reference to the diaafFected Cape Colony. 
Then there was the new police, (he most exi>eii- 
sive force that hod ever been raised. They had 
always reckoned that the British army cost about 
£100 i>er man, but this force was to coat £260 per 
niEui. It liad been expected that the yeomanry 
and volunteers would have taken this job, but. 
they wanted to come home, and while there had 
been 10,000 applicants in England, where men 
did not know the country, in South Africa. 
whers the conditions were known, only 500 had 
applied. 

It was all nonsense to talk about policing the 
country with 10.000 men ; if they took it- 
at 16.000 the cost would be £4,000.000, so that 
this single item would amount to the wliole cost 
of President Kruger's Government. He hazarded 
the guess that, so far from being less, the cost of 
Bi(\m\uiatTaUon 'Hou.^ii he \v«&rl^- double that of ihte 
lata govefnmftrA. W tt\TA ■««» bo.-hVwKi '^- 
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Chancellor to get the money that was to go to 
the relief of the British taxpayer? 

A POLICY OF CONCILIATION WANTED. 

He hoped the Government had entered on a 
policy of conciliation, and that they were going to 
instal a Government of conciliation. Upon the 
character of that Government would depend the 
disposition of the Dutch race, not in the new 
colonies alone, but in the whole of South Africa. 
He wae the other day reading a book by Sir John 
Bobinson, first Premier of Natal, who knew the 
whole subject better than any man in the House. 
He said that if the whole population of South 
Africa were counted together, the Dutch race 
was numerically preponderant, and this was the 
advice he gave : "We must give to the Africander 
a Government that he not only fears and obeys 
but loves, trusts, cherishes, and is proud of, a 
Government which represents to him no sense of 
grievance or deprivation, a Government large 
enough and free enough to satisfy his national and 
patriotic aspirations, and yet strong enough to 
make its authority felt and respected.*' 

Were we going to establish such a Government? 
If so we might have a peaoe which deserved the 
name, but if our sidministration in its personality 
and in its character represented to the Dutch 
nothing but the right of conquest and the hateful 
memories of the past, the insatiate greed of the 
gamblers for gold, the poisonous spirit of race 
ascendancy, then the war might be over, but we 
had achieved a victory without honour, one of 
those wars of which the Roman poet said that 
** Imperial Home awarded no triumphs." Then, 
though we might have conquered this country, 
we would have a peace that was no peaoe. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. T. M. HE ALY said * * * Ke would only 
say tliat he thought the promise the Chancellor 
had made — he was sure against the wish of 
many of his colleagues — that this burden would 
be thrown upon the Transvaal had been received 
with a deep sense of gratitude and relief in every 
part of the three kingdoms. (Opposition cheers.) 
It would have been monstrous had it been other- 
wise, because, when the Chancellor did not hesitate 
to throw on the starving ryots of India the burden 
of the frontier wars, why should he hesitate to tax 
the gold bugs of the Transvaal for the cost of the 
Boer war? (Laughter and Opposition cheers.) 
The hon. member for Mansfield (Mr. Markham) 
had not told the House by what process that flea- 
bite — it would be no more than that to the mil- 
lionaires of South Africa— was to be extracted 
from them, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would do well to make a clean breast of it, so that 
those who contemplated buying properties in the 
Transvaal must know what they nad to face. 
(Cheers.) The right hon. gentleman should say 
at once that the taxpayers of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland would be relieved absolutely of every 
part of this burden. They had given the lives of 
50,000 men, and that should be considered enough 
for them. (Opposition cheers.) At least a hun- 
dred millions of the cost shoula be imposed upon 
the Transvaal, and if there was to be any change 
in names, as they had already converted the 
Orange Free State into the Orange River Colony, 
that of the Transvaal might be changed to the 
New Jerusalem. (Great laughter.) * * ^ 

One further point — Kimberley ought to be reas- 
sociated with the Orange State for purposes of 
taxation. (Opposition cheers.) 

Mr. JOHN WILSON also urged that the 
Transvaal bear a very large share of the burden 



of the war, which on account of its great mineral 
wealth, it was well able to do. 

Mr. CHANNING also agreed that the resources 
of the Transvaal should be drawn upon to the 
fullest amount which could reasonably be claimed. 
He rose, however, to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to state his view with regard to an 
undoubted asset of the former Transvaal State — 
namely, the admitted liability of the South Africa 
Company in respect of damages for the Jameson 
Raid. (Opposition cheers.) That asset, he pre- 
sumed, would be transferred to Her Majesty's- 
Govemmeut — (hear, hear) — and he hoped to hear 
that they were prepared to enforce it. (Cheers.) 

Mr. BECKETT congratulated the House that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, amidst the 
changes which had taken place, retained the 
position he had so long and so ably filled — (cheers) 
— and that the task of dealing with the delicate 
financial situation which had arisen would be in 
his hands. (Hear, hear.) As to the cost of the 
war, our position was undoubtedly a serious one. 
The right hon. gentleman had foreshadowed an 
increase of taxation next year. He trusted that- 
in framing his Budget he would consider the ad- 
visability of drawing the fresh revenue from new 
sources. (Hear, hear.) The extra taxation to be 
laid on this country on account of the war would 
probably be some ten millions a year, besides 
interest on the debt and the cost of our increased 
army. It was therefore not reasonable that 
any portion of the burden of the war should 
fall upon Great Britain which could be fairly 
laid upon the Transvaal. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH : ♦ * * It may very 
well be that for a year or two after the close of 
this war it will be impossible to obtain from the 
Transvaal a contribution towards this cost, and I 
would point out that in the part of my financial 
policy which has been fortunate enough to meet 
with the assent of the right hon. gentleman I have 
carefully borne that in mind. I have said through- 
out that I would not make this borrowing for the 
war a permanent burden on this country. I have 
obtained on those three occasions power from 
Parliament to borrow for the cost of this war,. 
I have borrowed partly on Treasury bills, partly 
on Exchequer bonds for three years, partly on 
Exchequer bonds for five years, partly on a war 
loan for ten years, and therefore I think the House 
will see that I have made the falling in, so to 
speak, of these loans at such periods as would 
enable us to have before us the condition of the 
Transvaal at that time with the view of seeing 
what we could impose upon that country. « 4c « 

The Bill was read a second time, and the Com- 
mittee was fixed for to-morrow. 



The Appropriation BUI. 

House of Commons. 

(Manchenter Guardian ^ Dec. 24, 1900.) 

On the motion for the second reading of the 
Appropriation Bill, 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS desired to exphun why 
he had consistently opposed the granting of sup- 
plies for the war. A great many of his political 
friends were of opinion that once the war was 
commenced they must see it through. But he 
maintained that any person believing the war to 
be unjust and iniquitous was in duty bound to 
vote against it on every opportunity. The posi- 
tion of li\beT«i\\^ "wViO cA\:kM\Si\v^ \ft 5SQ:\k\Kst>% Sioa 
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the commencement of the war. Then they loudly 
proclaimed that they were only actuated by a 
desire to repel invasion, and that once accomplished 
they would raise their voices in favour of a just 
jind honourable settlement. That, he had always 
felt, was a ridiculous and puerile qualification, 
Hnd when the Boer offered terms not one of these 
gentlemen raised his voice in favour of their 
acceptance. At the outset we declared that we 
sought no goldfields and no territory, and it was 
humiliating for honest subjects to have to confess 
that the assurances we had given were openly 
broken. It was such actions that had brought 
disgrace on the country had made its policy a by- 
Avord for perfidy. 

Annexation the Worst Policy. 

He did not believe that annexation would secure 
us from future outbreaks in South Africa. On 
the contrary it was certain to lead to a repetition 
of these unhappy events. Indeed, the fact that 
we must keep a Jarge military force in South Africa 
for an indefinite period was an unmistakable 
admission that annexation would not release us 
from anxiety and danger in the future. He 
believed that even from our own selfish and sordid 
point of view annexation was the very worst policy, 
and would eventually lose us the whole of South 
Africa. Based as it would he on a gross and 
iraudulent breach of faith, it would cause undying 
hatred against this country in the breast of every 
Dutchman not only in the two Republics, but in 
Cape Colony, and these people would form an 
irreconcilable majority. The policy of annexation 
iiad been adopted because by that means alone 
could the Government conceal the absolute falsity 
-of the main ground for which they went into the 
war. 

Mr. BARTLEY expressed the hope that the 
War Office would cease sending out to the Cape 
young and inexperienced soldiers whose training 
in the use of the rifle was incomplete. He asked 
for information with regard to the appointments 
to important military positions at home of officers 
who nad returned from South Africa without 
having exhibited any particular ability in the field, 
and also why certain other officers, whose regi- 
ments were still at the front had leave to return 
home. In the interest of the efficiency of the 
.army, he thought the House was entitled to have 
those matters explained. 

Mr. D. B. JONES. * ♦ * He thought the 
Government were not treating the House fairly, 
having regard to the cost of the war, in asking for 
this large sum of money when no information was 
vouchsafed which would enable the House to judge 
as to the use made of that which it had previously 
granted. (Opposition cheers.) 

Mr. SEATON-KARR asked for information 
with regard to the reason for the detention in 
Portuguese territory, and in a district reeking 
with malarial fever, of two battalions of Imperial 
Yeomanry which were sent to Rhodesia under Sir 
F. Carrington vi& Beira in May last. The result 
of that detention, he said, was disastrous. No 
fewer than 22 of the men died, and both battalions 
were incapaciated for a time by constant sickness. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought that in this session 
the Opposition, although they had not been able 
to beat the Government by votes, had thoroughly 
ringed its wings. (Laughter.) He considered that 
-the session had been one of inquiry and investiga- 
tion, and he regarded the Government much in 
the position of a person who had been brought 
before a magiatrate and committed to the February 
assizes^ (Laugater.; 



He believed that if the ]^oerB only went on 
resisting for a certain time, and we went on meet- 
ing that resistance, such a feeling would arise in 
this country as would compel the Government to 
propose more favourable terms to the Boers. 

Mr. YERBURGH thought that if the Imperial 
Yeomanry were detained in South Africa till peace 
was proclaimed the letter of their agreement might 
be observed, but this would not be in accordance 
with the spirit of agreement. 

Mr. J. BURNS supported the views just 
expressed by the right hon. baronet. If there had 
been a mistake in this matter, the mistake was in 
allowing the yeomanry, as yeomanry, to enlist at 
all. Every man who volunteered for service in 
this war should have been attached to a regular 
regiment. (Hear, hear.) In this war there should 
be no difference of treatment, and the Tower 
Hamlets militiamen should be no worse off than 
the Piccadilly peacocks who were now crying to 
come home. (Laughter and cheers.) A voluntary 
army could only be maintained by all men being 
on an equal footing. It was a disgrace to the best 
traditions of the British army that in the early 
days of the war a man with a title had only got to 
land at Capetown to be immediately attached to 
certain staffs, to the exclusion of fine soldiers 
who had distinguished themselves in previous 
campaigns. (Cheers.) 

If we were to give encouragement to officers 
who had done admirable work elsewhere, pro- 
motion should not go to men who had merely 
political or backstairs influence to recommend 
them. He quoted an extract from a Rhodesian 
newspaper snowing that saddles, overcoats, and 
other stores had been recently sold at Salisbury 
for next to nothing, while, he said, our men were 
suffering from want of such supplies, and he 
trusted that inquiry would be made into the 
matter. He claimed to know the feeling of the 
average soldier, and said they protested against 
differential treatment as regarded pay, social 
condition, and reward. 

Mr. CAWLEY said he fought the election 
under difficulties, for he was one of those who was 
called a traitor to his country because he did not 
believe in Mr. Chamberlain's diplomacy. He 
believed the right hon. gentleman, when he said 
that this would be a long and bitter war, and 
would leave a sting for generations, and when he 
said our policy must be to carry the Dutch with 
us, he used the language of true statesmanship. 
But we had not carried the Dutch with us. Both 
in Cai)e Colony and in the Free State the Dutch 
were against Kruger, and yet we had alienated 
them. (Hear, hear.) He could easily understand 
that a Dutchman in Cape Colony who did not 
agree with Sir Alfred Milner's policy disliked 
being called a traitor just as he did. Every Cape 
Dutchman who read last night's debate would 
know that because he disagreed with Sir A. 
Milner's policy he was regarded as disloyal to his 
Queen and country. As to the return of the 
Yeomanry, he agreed that they must accept the 
decision of their superiors as other soldiers did. 
The war was not over, and the Yeomanry must 
stay as long as they were wanted. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE remarked that the 
officer's view of what the army felt was about as 
valuable as the employer's view of what the work- 
men felt. (Hear, hear.) He travelled to Crewe 
last night with three of the South Lancashires, 
home on sick leave, and if what they said was 
true we were on the eve of a mutiny among the 
rank and file in South Africa. One of the men 
declared tVi&\i \1 \i^ x^Wtxi'^ \\i v^oxiXiWjfe Na «c^i^ 
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tinder De Wet. During his speech the hon. 
member was frequently interrupted from the 
Ministerial benches, and after remarking on the 
-extraordinary display of after-dinner manners, 
he declared that in the House of Commons at any 
rate they would insist on freedom of speech. 

Afler some remarks from Colonel Webb, who 
protested against Mr. Burn's comments on the 
. Imperial Yeomanry, the bill was read a second 
time. 



Lord Newton on the Lessons of the 

War. 

{Manchester Guardian, April 23, 1900.) 

The annual meeting of the Newton Division 

4Ik>n6ervative Association was held on Saturday 

.at the Town Hall, Newton -le- Willows. Lord 

Newton presided, and Colonel R. Pilkington, M.P., 

was also present. 

Lord Newton said his own opinion with regard 
to the war remained unaltered. He had not 
regarded it with any great enthusiasm, but had 
jraiher looked upon it as a hateful necessity. He 
thought it was plain to everybody that the 
enormous losses which we had sustained, not only 
in valuable lives, but also in the expenditure of 
money, would hardly be atoned for by the result 
of the war. * * * 

Discussing the lessons which were to be learned 
:irom the war, Lord Newton dwelt upon the fact 
that England has been shown to be almost 
nniversaliy detested. 

The Americans' case against Spain was not 
nearly so strong as our case against the Boers, 
.and yet with a few exceptions no foreign Powers 
gave us credit for anything but a base desire to 
grab what was supposed to be valuable territory, 
j&nd a willingness to make war in order to benefit 
Jew millionaires. • * « 

He would almost go so far as to say that we only 
•owed our immunity from the intervention in this 
war of another Power to the fact that we uad got 
the most powerful fleet in the world, and that no 
other nation at the present moment was rejbdy to 
risk her fleet against ours. (Applause ) ^ * * 

For his part, when our military authorities said 
that we were fighting a campaign under enormous 
difficulties, and that the task of subduing tlie two 
Republics was one of the most difficult ever com- 
jmicted to a nation, he was disposed to think that 
we should find the task of fighting a great Power 
.much more severe, and he sincerely trusted that 
we might not be called upon to do it until we had 
l^rofited by the lessons of the present war. « « * 

He was convinced that there were only two 
.alternatives before the country — either to adopt 
a modified form of compulsion or to pay our 
fioldiers in the future the same wages which they 
^would obtain in trade. (Hear, lie;ir.) He heard 
some one say *' Hear, hear," but he would like 
to see the face of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when such a proposal was put before him* 
i(Laug'iter.) 

Sir Walter Foster on Old Age Pensions. 

/House of ConunotiSf Mavch 7^ 1000,) 

(The Liberal Magazine.) 

It was a happy accident that the Bill had been 

"brought forward ; it was an opportunity for 

.elicl^iHg opinions from the Government bench 

and from the House. Liooking back on the 

-question, and recalling the words in the Queen*s 



Speech that the time is not opx)ortune for such 
expenditure, he could not but regret that during 
the years when the revenue showed substantial 
surplus the report of the committee received no 
consideration. Over a series of years the annual 
surplus had been from three and a-half to five and 
a-half millions, and, according to the report of 
the committee, the amount required for old-age 
pensions for people over sixty-five years of age 
would be ten millions, and making the age seventy 
about £5,900,000. * * * 



Manchester Unity of Oddfellows at 

Portsmouth. 

Thb War ani* Old- Age Pensions. 

{Manc'icaler Uunrdian, June •>, 1900 ) 

The first sitting of the Annual Movable Com- 
mittee of the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows 
was held in the Town Hall, Portsmouth, yesterday. 
m * m 

The Grand Master, Mr. Tom Hughes, who was 
received with applause, said it was his privilege to 
welcome them to Portsmouth. ♦ * * 

But in conceding sincerity of puqx)se to those 
opposed to State aid he claimed the same merit 
for those who thought, as he did, that it was the 
duty of the State to provide for the deserving 
citizen in his old age * * « 

John Kuskin did not enunciate a new doctrine, 
but merely enforced, in his own graceful, nervous 
style, an old one, when he wrote : *' A labourer 
serves his country with his spade just as a man in 
the middle ranks of life serves it with his sword, 
pen, or lancet. If the service be less and therefore 
the wages during health less, then the reward 
when health is broken may be less, but not less 
honourable, and it ought to be quite as natural 
and straightforward a matter for a labourer to 
take his pension from his parish because he has 
deserved well of his parish as for a man in higher 
rank to take his pension from his country." 
(Cheers.) ♦ ♦ ♦ 

If the financial burden imposed by the war de- 
layed the realisation of their hopes of a State 
scheme of pensions for the aged poor they must be 
patient in bearing the disappointment which waits 
upon hope deferred. (Hear, hear.) ♦ ♦ * 

The meeting then accorded a warm vote of 
thanks to Grand Master Hughes for his inaugural 
address. 

The Ancient Shepherds at Bristol. 

{Manchester Guardian, June 6, 1900,) 

The seventy-fourth annual conference of the 
Loyal Order of Ancient Shepherds, Ash ton Unity, 
was opened in the Shepherd's Hall, Bristol, yes- 
terday morning, Bro. Robert Craik, Newcastle-on- • 
Tyne, presiding. * * ♦ 

Turning to the question of old-age i)en8ions the 
Chief Shepherd said it was a broken and uncertain 
subject, on which public opinion was neither ripe 
nor unanimous. The best-imagined schemes had 
not proved possible. A great deal was hoped for 
from the present Colonial Secretary, at one time 
so loud in the proclamation of his own theory, but 
subsequent thought had evidently impelled him to 
share the impotence of other would-be economists. 
The more he (the «.i^ftfeftt\ \.Vsl"ow^\. cA 'Oiift v^cSnr^^- 
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(he absolnta creation of uiy iudividaal mind, but 
rsther tlie evolntiou of a gradual and aastained 

Cwth of friendly society effort. One thing at j 

it wae certain, that owingto the expense of the | 

war the hands of the State-aided pension clock i 

were pnt back for one generation at leaBt. | 



Co-operatiYe Union Conference at 

Cardiff. 

The War, the Land Question, Poverty, 

and Old- Age Pensionn. 

{Manchester Otiardian, June S. 1900.) 
■ > > The President (Mr. Brown), m the ccurse 
ofhtsinangaraladdreee, said that this was the first 
time a Co-operative Conference had been held in 
the country of Robert Owen, who at the beginning 
of the centory stood almost alone as the apostle of 
the movement in EngUnd. ■ ■ ■ 

There never was a time when the country stood 
more in need of education on subjects which not 
onjy affected them aa co-operators but the people 
generally. (Cheers.) He was afraid that the 
glamour of war and the military spirit dominating 
the minds of so many woold draw away attention 
from the consideratton of those social Bubjects 
upon the solving of which the salvation of the 
people so largely depended. (Cheers.) Why 
should not they, a working-class, democratic 
institution, take the lead, apart from all political 
parties, in informing the public mind on such 
question as the land laws, taxation of land values, 
old-age pensions, and the housing problem, and in 
BO doing attract the attention of the people to their 
movement, which was not merely a hnge money- 
making, wealth -producing organisation, but also a 
body of men and women seeking in every way to 
improve the conditions and snrroundings of the 
workers of the cotiotry, (Cheers.) * • * 

The cause of poverty iu the very midst of wealth 
came from the fundamental fact that the masses 
of the people had been disinherited. So long as 
man was a land animal and could only live and 
work on laud, so lone as wealth was merely the 
raw material of the land worked up by human 
labour. i( was inevitable that if the land were 
treated as the property of one class, no matter 
what inventions might be made or improvements 
brought about, there must be at the bottom of the 
social scale brutishness, vice, ignorance, want, and 
"jn. (Cheers.) 



The Yorkshire Miners* Demonstration. 
S0,000 Members JPreaenl. 

{Manclieslcr Qiiardian, June 19, 190O.) 

Ur. L. Atherley-Jones, Q.C., M.P., said that 

however absorbing the topic of the war in South 

Africa might be, the permanent interests of the 

men and women present were of far more impor- 

In the course of further remarks. Mr. Atherley- 
Jones alluded to the question of old-age pensions, 
and said he was unable to understand why a poor- 
law officer, a policeman, or a soldier should be 
more entitled to a t>enBion than a man who had 
toiled and laboured in the mine, the workshop, or 
the factory. The remedy was in the hands of the 
workers themselves. • ■ > 
In 1883 the people of the country sent the 
LiberalB to poster, but n-ilh the exception of two 



I, the Conservatives had been in ofRce 



There had been 13 lean years, and apparently, if 
the " gentleman in khaki " were to carry the day 
there would be IS'more lean years in front of ua. 
He appealed to his hearers, therefore, lo turn their 
thoughts away from the pomps and vanitiea of 
war ; from what after all would be for them » 
barren achievement, conferring no bencQt except 
increased taxation; and to strive to return to- 
power at the next election men pledged to carry 
out measures for the benefit of the workers of the 
country. By setting themselves energetically to- 
forward the principles of reform they would do- 
more to contribute to the lasting greatness of the 
Empire than hy walking about decked in tawdry 
ribbons, and carrying flags. (Applause.) ■ • • 

Ur. Bums, alluding lo the question of old-age 
pensions, prophesied that no old age pensions for 
the people would be forthcoming within the next 
ten years. The money, he said, had all been spent' 
for a far lees glorious purpose- The war in 
which we were eng^ed would cost £200,000.000 
before it was concluded, and the lives of 60,000' 
or 60.000 men. All this blood and treoaore 
would have been wasted upon a base and bmlal 
war in the interests of capital, and against free 
labour. (Applause.) 



The Foreign Trade Oatlook. 

{Leading Arttcle, Mancheiter City Ntv>l, 
Atigutt 11. 1900.) 
Cotton spinning companies continue to dedarv 
good dividends, but the reports are not roseate. 
Spinners are mnning out of orders, and ^ort 
time to a more or less extent is inevitable. The- 
reasons for the poor outlook are well known; 
high price of cotton and the state of affairs in 
India and China are sufficient in themselves. And 
now t)ie companies, like everyone else, ore paying 
more for tlieir fuel. The Board of Trade Ggnre» 
for last month will odd to the general depreesion. 
Exports of yam were again poor, bemg four 
million ponnds weight less than the same month 
in the two previous years. Taking the seven 
months compared with the same period in I898r 
the average monthly decrease was seven million 
pounds weight. Nearly all our customers re- 
duced their takings last month. No oomfort is 
to be derived from the exports of piece goods. 
The falling-off last month was nearly twenty- 
nine million yards — equal to nearly five million 
weight of yarn— bringing up the total decrease- 
for the seveu months to lOG million yards aa 
compared with last year. Shipments to China 
were thirty-seven million yards, a reduction on 
the month of six milhon yarAs. We may expect 
some falling-off iu exports to that country whilst- 
a&aira are unsettled. 

Exports of coal were a fraction less in quan- 
tity, but 68 per cent, more in value- Manufac- 
turers in metals, machinery, mill-work, and ships- 
all show decreased shipments, the total reduction 
being over £600.000 in value. Excess of imports 
over exports of gold during the month was only 
halt a million in value, as compared with over 
£3,600.000 last last year. Altogether the BmxA 
at Trade returns are dispiriting. We are not' 
likely to see mnch better returns until we have- 
peace, cheap fuel, cliea^ cotton, and cheaper' - 
moiie^ . 
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The Tories' Great Betrayal. 

(From an Article by Mr. F, MaiUlison^ 

M.P.) 

{The Speaker, August 18, 1900.) 

« * 4c No amount of rhetoric about the 
bravery of British soldiers — left, by the way, to 
die like sheep in pest-houses doing duty for 
hospitals—can alter the plain fact that Tory 
Cabinet Ministers have falsified the hopes they 
themselves raised in the mmds of thousandis 
of humble men. Marvellous prosperity has 
abounded, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has had an overflowing Treasury, but not a single 
burden has been lightened for the workers. Sur- 
pluses have rolled in, but only the comparatively 
well-to-do have benefited by them. Surely this 
is a serious matter for the wage-earners oi these 
islands. It is a heavy indictment of the present 
Government. We are still without a free break- 
fast-table, and in spite of the handsome balances 
which have been declared, there has not been any 
attempt to obtain one. If in prosperous years the 
masses are to get no relief in taxation, it is quite 
certain that the period of depression will press 
upon them heavily. Tory rule for five years has 
nothing to show but an enormous wai* debt. The 
privileged classes have had a liberal share of the 
surpluses, the deficits falling to the working-classes. 
They will, indeed, be lacking in sound judgment 
if they allow the Tories to cover up these things by 
inflamed appeals to their passions and patriotism. 

This failure during five years to give effect to 
their old-age pension promises, made in the 
plainest language, and when votes depended upon 
them, is the great betrayal of the Tory party. 
They deliberately introduced this question into 
the election without any incitement from their 
opponents. It was not a counter-move rendered 
necessary by some bid for the support of the 
workers on similar grounds by the Liberals, but a 
carefully-chosen master-stroke of electioneering 
policy. Admittedly provision for old age on any- 
thing like an adequate scale forms a problem of 
considerable difficulty, but Mr. Chamberlain 
treated it as one of those ordinary political topics 
which reauire little more than willingness on the 
part of the Government of the day to deal with 
it, always provided that the national finances were 
prosperous. To thus play with the necessities of 
the aged, to raise hopes which no serious effort has 
been made to realise, is to mock the poverty of 
the most helpless in the nation, and to trifle with 
the democracy as a whole. * * « 

What could not be spared for British citizens 
has been given in copious abundance to a gang 
of international financiers. They have had the 
life's blood of the nation's sons and million after 
million of treasure earned bv the toilers in mill 
and mine, in factory and on farm, to prosecute a 
war which would never have taken place but for 
the gold-mines in the Transvaal, and for the 
restrictions placed by the Boers upon the employ- 
ment of Kaffirs. 



The Housing of the People. 

{No. 13, Stop tJte War Committee^s Publications.) 

Speaking at Manchester in October, Sir H. 
Campbell -Bannerman referred as follows to the 
Bitter Cry of those who have ''No Boom to 

"Here is a grievance to which the complaintB 



of the Transvaal Uitlanders are a mere empty 
cry. (Loud and continued cheering.) Here is a 
peril at our own doors — (hear, hear|— greater than 
we can fear from any Boer aggression. Here are 
destruction and misery exceeding that of War — 
(cheers) — working and waxing in me houses of our 
own people. The necessary cures may be drastic. 
We may have to touch the Land Laws. (Cheers.^ 
The rights of property may not be safe from us» 
and great public expenditure may be required,, 
but a remedy must be found. (Cheers.) '* 



(Idem.) 

" At home the hope of social reform had gone* 
down in this wildjwelter of blood and crime." 

Rev. C. F. Akbd. 



The Feeding of the Underfed Soholars. 

(Idem.) 

We are spending £100,000,000 in slaughter, in 
order to soothe the offended pride of Englishmen 
in the Transvaal who were making millions if 
they were capitalists, and earning £1 a-day if they 
were workmen; meanwhile, 55,000 children are 
driven every day hungry and underfed into 
the public schools of London. Punch has done 
good service in the cause of sanity and humanity 
by publishing the following verse : — 

Fire-eaters of the Music Halls, in vain ye take 
my name, 

When your patriotic ballads rise and swell ; 
I am not all for glory and for military fame 

And the thunder of the cannon and the ^ell. 

Hark I I hear them ; they are crying ; 

'Tis of hunger they are dying — 
See this hollow cheek and weary sunken head ! 

Lo, they perish of starvation, 

And you give them — education ! 
Ah !|before you teach, for God's sake, give them 
bread! 



Extmcts from 
'< Liberalism and The Empire." 

*^ Impeiialism and Finance,** 

(By F. W. Hirst.) 

(Taken from Paget 4, 14, 15, 39—44.) 

What, then, is Imperialism ? What is this, 
giant upas-tree that has to be cut down ? What 
are the poisons which it exhales ? what are its- 
main branches ? Do its roots strike deep ? What 
is the character of the earth in which' it takes- 
root and flourishes. « 4( « 

Cobden's Political Writings, 1868 edition, 
vol. ii., p. 285 : — 

**In ordinary years, when nothing occurs to 
concentrate public attention on this branch of the 
Budget, it will be observed that the expenditure 
on the services has a tendencv to increase in pro- 
portion to the prosperity of tne country. Taking, 
the amount of our foreign trade as the test of the 
progress of the nation, we shall find, looking back 
over the last ten or twelve years, that the amomit 
of the exports and the amount of milvtax^ «sv^ 
naval e&\ivm&\A%\\BkS^\)ie^Tv ^^o^i^cciec^j^Sx^ ^ ^CkKn:Cs:;« 
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behind the Government, always able, unless held 
in check by an agiiatuyn in tits country, to help 
itself to a portion of the national savings, limited 
only by the taxable patience of the public. 



The following is an extract from a speech of 
«ir Michael Hicks-Beach on April 13, 1899 :— 

*• Now, sir, I think one thing is quite clear, and 
that is that it is impossible, however great the 
prosperity of the country may be, for such in- 
creases as this— of £5,000,000 or £6,000,000 a 
year in our expenditure — to be met by mere auto- 
matic increase of our existing taxation, nor could 
they be met for long by any increase of existing 
taxes. If this rate of increase is to contmue. 
Parliament and the country must make up their 
minds not only to lai'ge increases in the existing 
taxes, but also to the discovery of new and pro- 
ductive sources of revenue." 

It is, unfortunately, only too plain, from the 
sentences which follow, that Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach had flung to the winds the best traditions 
of his office : — 

•*l will venture to prophesy that the result of 
this will necessarily be a reaction against this 
great expenditure, which no one would deplore 
more than I should ; for I am convinced that the 
result of such a reaction would be to reduce the 
efficiency and the strength of our defensive services 
to the point at which they unhappily stood m the 
]ast generation." * ^^ m 

The addition of more than 1.S millions in five 
years to our naval and military estimates is a 
grievous annual drain upon the wealth of the 
country; for it represents a capital sum of 500 
millions withdrawn from industry. This vast 
i^um had been locked up and the interest on it 
car-marked for unproductive expenditure before 
the outbreak of the South African War. If the 
war, as well as the permanent additions to our 



warlike establishments, had been avoided, the 
sum annually saved would almost have paid the 
interest on the National Debt ; or the income-tax, 
instead of being increased to a shilling, might 
have been decreased to a penny. * * « 

It requires no economist to discern that expendi- 
ture on war is far worse than military expenditure 
in time of peace. The armaments of peace turn 
wealth into unproductive channels; war turns 
wealth to the purposes of destroying wealth. As 
these lines are being written, Great Britain is 
8i)ending two or three million sovereigns a week 
in wholesale destruction of men, horses, cattle, 
and capital of all kinds in her own colonies or in 
States immediately contiguous, whose prosperity 
reacts upon her own. I do not know that any 
writer has ever succeeded in analysing the finance 
of war. But Mr. Bright once flashed out in his 
iniaginjjtive way a profound aphorism. One of 
tlie advantages of war, he wrote, is that you can 
have a very little for a very great deal of money. 

« « 4( 

In 1859 Mr. Gladstone wrote as follows: — 

" There is no incentive to Mammon- worship so 
remarkable as that which it {war) affords. The 
political economy of war is now one of its miost 
commanding aspects. Every farthing, with the 
smallest exceptions conceivable, of the scores or 
hundreds of millions which a war may cost goes 
directly, and very violently, to stimulate produc- 
tion, though it is intended ultimately for waste or 
destruction. * * * It is the greatest feeder of 
that lust of gold which we are told is the essence 
of commerce, though we had hoped it was only 
its besetting sin." But this is not the whole case. 
Mr. Gladstone added that '' the regular commerce 
of peace is tameoess itself compared with the 
gambling spirit which war, through the rapid 
shiftings and high prices which it brings, always 
introduces into trade. 
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Cost and Waste of the War ; £1,500,000 

per day. 

The following quotations are taken from " The Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations," by Adam Smith. Although this celebrated work appeared towards the close- 
of the 18th century, its lessons continue to form the groundwork of the study of 
Political Economy. I therefore trust the reader will give close attention to these- 
three extracts, because he will find, as he proceeds, that I base some of my calculations- 
on this thesis : — 

" The annual labour of every nation Is the fund which originally supplies 
It with all the necessaries and conveniences ot lite which It annually consumes^ 
and which consist always either In the Immediate produce ot that labour, or- 
In what Is purchased with that produce from other nations. • • • 

" Whatever be the actual state ot the skill, dexterity, and Judgment 
with which labour Is applied In any nation, the abundance or scantiness ot Its 
annual supply must depend, during the continuance ot that state, upon the 
proportion between the number ot those who are annually employed In usetui 
labour, and that ot those who are not so employed, * * « 

"The toreslght ot the heav} and unavoidable burdens ot war would' 
hinder the people trom wantonly calling tor It when there was no real or solid' 
Interest to tight tor." ♦ ♦ ♦ 

It has been clearly stated in my Preface that the object of this work is to assist 
any person endowed with common sense to investigate the causes, and consider the- 
various aspects that this lamentable war presents to us. We now want to ascertain the- 
real cost and waste of war, and of this war in particular. 

I presume that it is conceded that apart from accumulated capital, ordinarily in 
the hands of a small number of the community, the wealth of the nation will depend^ 
on the industry, capacity, and sobriety of the masses or working people. They are- 
frequently termed "the backbone" of the country. The remainder may be of equal utility, 
but are numerically less important. Each person who performs useful service, whatever 
may be the walk of life in which his lot is cast, is of advantage to his fellows, and although- 
his death will be felt most keenly by his family and those directly depending upon him 
for guidance and support, it constitutes only a lesser loss to the town or village to which 
he belonged; and a misfortune in a still reduced degree to the nation that claimed him. 

Similarly, the loss occasioned by the waste of any substance is not confined to the* 
person who was the nominal owner, but is to a partial extent borne by all. It may 
perhaps be well to give some brief illustrations of the truth of the foregoing statements.. 

Capital and Labour. 

Capital and labour should ever go hand-in-hand, for they are the natural comple- 
ments of each other, and when combined can accomplish infinite good, while apart they 
are reduced to comparative feebleness. Of the two, labour must be considered the more- 
important. Alone, it can nearly always make a beginning in building up an industry, 
although it may do it at a great disadvantage and in a " hand to mouth " manner ; whilst . 
capital, unless hacked by labour, is practicaWy uae\e^^. 
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For instance, suppose we possess a newly-built factory or workshop, replete with 
the most modern equipment, and sufficient funds to lay out on the purchase of the 
necessary raw materials, and to enable us to give credit if requisite ; how is the business to 
be started if we fail to obtain labour ? Imagine a shipwrecked person cast upon an 
uninhabited island, the ground of which he finds to be well strewn with nuggets of gold. 
They might not interest him : he could not exchange them for either food or service — the 
two things essential to him. Presume we are possessed of a great tract of country with 
splendid reaches of rich virgin soil, mines of precious metals, and forests of rare timber, 
unless we can attract labour to develop these latent resources and to fell and remove the 
trees — of what value is the property ? 

Labour, on the contrary, if divorced from capital in its ordinarily accepted meaning, 
•can, even then, make slow and painful progress. Some industries may still be conducted 
in cottages and single rooms, and the thrifty labourer acquires a slight capital as time 
^oes on. In savage life the capitalist is unknown ; yet the people manage to exist by 
hunting, fishing, gathering wild fruit, and making rude attempts to provide themselves 
with boats, huts, culinary vessels, and the first pressing necessaries of incipient civilisation. 

The Value and Necessity of Labour. 

The references I made to developing a new country remind me of the importance 
of enticing young and vigorous workers, which is always quickly recognised by statesmen, 
•capitalists, and others interested in such development: the satisfaction they express, 
and the congratulations they exchange on achieving their object, prove its value. * On 
the contrary, if anyone tries to tempt the active and enterprising men to leave or 
iorsake their country, we immediately find these statesmen up in arms. 

Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. Rhodes are sadly in want of this type of young man, 
•and recently endeavoured to induce some of the Australian, Canadian, and New Zealand 
Colonists, who had completed their term of service with our army in South Africa, to 
settle there, offering them, as free gifts, extensive farm land and certain advantages. Our 
Colonial Premiers lost no time in making a strong protest against this action on the part 
of the High Commissioner and the " Empire Builder," and charged them with gi*08s 
ingratitude, and continue to display an anxious inquietude for the safe return, as soon as 
possible, of the absent members of their communities. 

The Census is about to be taken, and we are desirous of learning that our numbers 
have increased. The French always fear a decrease (M. Zola has written an 
important book on the subject), and the nation is becoming keenly alive to this source 
of future weakness. The Germans point to their numerical growth with satisfaction and 
pride. If all countries are eager for the augmentation of their populations, accepting 
without complaint the average additions of the physically weak and mentally incapable 
members, surely we can appreciate the loss sustained when we part with some of the 
youth and vigour of our national life. 

Later on, in this section, the loss of life occasioned by the war will be estimated, 

when it should be remembered that most of these young men were certified as well 

developed and of sound constitutions, and probably averaged 25 years of age, thereby 

showing, even with a due allowance for premature death from ordinary causes and risks, 

<a loss per man of 25 years of active labour. 
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Destroying Property Creates Poverty and Bad Trade. 

I wish I could, in a few words, bring this fact home to those who may chance to 
look over these pages, because I know something of the mistaken ideas that exist on the 
•subject. We are all familiar with the expression that "it is unfortunate, but will be 
good for trade," so commonly used on hearing of the destruction of property, whether 
Arising from fire, tempest, war, or other causes. If such remark were true, there need 
be no more bad trade, as we could always, by means of well- distributed burnings, find 
•ourselves plenty of employment in reinstating the wasted property ; yet if anyone 
^suggested this course, he would be considered qualified for a lunatic asylum, even 
perhaps by those who professed the aforesaid theory. Inconsistency is a common fault. 

No, we must accept it as beyond dispute that everything destroyed, whether 
wilfully or accidentally, reduces, to the extent of its value, the nation's assets. The loss 
of valuable property which war entails is serious enough in itself, but cannot be com- 
pared to the loss of life. It is somewhat possible, by increased exertion and prolonging 
our usual hours of toil, to repair a loss of money or goods ; to bring back to life our dead 
soldiers and volunteers is impossible, and we can do but little towards relieving the physical 
and mental sufferings of the host of those who have the misfortune to return to us maimed 
And otherwise injured, or with constitutions undermined by fever, &c. 

The Cost and Waste of the War. 

As far as it has been practicable, the Government have kept the country in the 
•dark as to the extent of the losses of human and animal life and the waste in money, 
and the recent estimates supplied by the War Office for the financial year we are about 
to enter upon (1901-2) will no doubt prove as untrustworthy as their predecessors. The 
following calculations are based upon official statements, and where none are supplied,' 
as is unavoidable in the case of several of the subjects it is necessary to deal with, my 
lestimates are made on the principle of understating the amount rather than exaggerating 
iit. Even then the figures are sufficiently alarming. 

As in the last section, / suppose — without believing it — ^that the war will be 
really over by October next (1901), two years after its commencement ; so that most of 
the daily sums of expenditure, or waste — of course it is all waste, and worse than waste — 
may be multiplied by 730 as representing the days in two years. This rule will not apply 
to the cost of the army, because we began with such inadequate forces ; nor to the 
destruction of property in the Bepublics, as our '* farm burning and laying the country 
waste " policy only came into full play some nine months ago. 

Daily Cost and Waste of the Wan 

(a) Army Account. 
Mr. Brodrick's estimate of the cost of the military operations for the year com- 
mencing April 1st, 1901, is 58 millions. He bases his calculation on the assumption 
that the war will be over in Julyp after which date the forces can be steadily reduced. 
Not having absolute knowledge to the contrary one must conclude that sufficient 
allowance has been made for the cost of transport of returning soldiers ; shipping new 
prisoners to St. Helena and Ceylon ; the keep of some 60,000 men, women, and children 
in what are called " refuge " camps ; the pay and expenses of the last 5,000 Yeomen it 
was hastily decided to enrol, and many other items. Th^ ^iLtT^tsi'^ \ack^^T\ftfas. ^\ ^^^sviSsssaa* 
calculations, however, justifies doubt on sncYi poitvta. 
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Although BirminghaiD, Sheffield, and Bradford have enjoyed a pressure of work in 
meeting the Government's demands for their goods, it is somewhat galling to find tli it 
large supplies of new guns, remounts, saddles, and other equipment have been provided 
by foreign countries at very remunerative prices. I divide the War Secretary's estimate 
into t/iree divisions, i.e.: (1) Four months of active operations for the full force of 
240,000 men — by which time the war is once more to he over; (2) /QCir months of 
partially-active operations for 120,000 men ; (3) four months of garrisoning and patroll- 
ing for 60,000 men. This gives a present outgo of .£290,000 per day, and leaves » 
balance of X2,500,000 to pay for transport and disbanding Volunteers and time-expired 
regulars — a quite inadequate provision ; indeed, we shall probably find ere the next Budget 
is due that the 58 millions have grown by some 30 to SO per cent. 

Carried to Summary — 

(a) One day's active operations of our complete military force, £290,000. 



(b) Charitable Subscriptions. 

With the exception of that of the Daily Telegraph, the subscription lists are* 
practically closed. The successful appeals on behalf of the Transvaal refugees and of 
those dependent on our absent soldiers made by the Lord Mayor of London and other 
Lord Mayors and Mayors throughout the country, joined by that of the Dail}/ 
Telegraph, have altogether realised a handsome sum. 

In addition, there were many special and princely contributions, such as the loan of 
vessels, the independent equipment of companies of Volunteers and Yeomanry, staffs of 
nurses, and so on. Add to these the privately dispatched gifts of money and goods — 
extending over a period of two years — and the total will probably far exceed £4,000,000, 
at which sum I fix this item. 

Carried to Summary — 

(h) Daily average of charitable subscriptions, £5,500. 



(c) Destruction of Property. 

The Transvaal and Orange Free State are described by our Government, and are 
considered by vast numbers of simple-minded persons, as already annexed, and conse- 
quently forming part of our Colonies. Accepting this view, it follows that we are 
consuming and destroying the wealth of our own people when we seize their cattle, 
horses, and sheep ; burn down their farms, barns, and granaries, break down their 
dams, and lay waste gi'owing crops and grass. 

The Boers, in their turn, determined to maintain their freedom or die in the 
attempt, constantly destroy the railways, bridges, viaducts, and rolling stock ; likewise 
the latter's contents when unable to carry them off for their own use. Injuries to rail- 
ways are so common that Lord Roberts said they amounted sometimes to 23 cases in 
24 hours. An immense staflF of repairers is continually at work, and their expenses, 
and the above-mentioned waste of property and animal life, will, I suppose, be 
underestimated at £5,000 per day. 

Carried to Summary — 

fcj Daily destruction of property, aiv\ma\ V\ie, iood, &,^i., £^^QOQ. 
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(d) Loss of Labour. — Order No. i. 

Figures showing the numbers of killed, wounded, and incapacitated, which form 
the basis of the following calculations, will be found on pages 97-8 : — 

The necessity of providing more than 300,000 soldiers for the war has caused us to 
lose the services of 85,000 men usually employed in peaceful industries. I have already 
laid down, in brief terms, the principles which regulate my estimate of wasted labour, 
and will therefore content myself with saying that many of these men are vastly 
superior in intellectual capacity to the ordinary run of soldiers ; and it may very naturally 
be said that I am almost insulting them by averaging the value of their labour at 4s. per day. 
It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that amongst the officers and in the ranks of 
the Volunteers and Yeomen men were enrolled who in civil life occupy prominent 
positions — MemV)er8 of Parliament, for instance — and most of them must be credited 
with joining the forces at a time when our military reputation had sustained a severe 
shock. I don^t forget that the lowest-paid Yeoman draws 5s. per day, but I prefer to 
give no chance of being charged with overstating the loss, and take them at what must 
seem a very reasonable average for the ordinary officer and soldier. 

The facts are so bad that I can well afford to give away a good deal and even 
then more than prove my case. 

Carried to Summary — 

(d) One day's lost labour of 85,000 men at 4s. = £17,000. 



(e) Loss of Labour. — Order No. a. 

28 men represent our average daily loss of life since the commencement of the 
war, nearly two- thirds of whom died of fever. As I have explained on page 270 the 
death of each man represents the destruction of 25 years of labour during the best 
period of a man's life. Again, assessing these men and officers at an average of 4s. 
per day, each death represents the loss of a productive force of the value of £1,825. 

I understatid that annuities of 4s. per day could be purchased on similar lives at 
£1,400 each. While I may not admit that such a form of replacing labour is satisfactory, 
I prefer to adopt the lower figure. 

It should be remembered that if the bread-winner is killed, or maimed — as set out 
in (f) — provision of some sort must be made for those depending on him for support. 
The 4s. per day may be taken to represent the economic disadvantage of the nation for 
the loss of each sound, active member of the community, and the cost of pensioning his 
dependants. 

The law now recognises that if a man is killed or maimed in his employment, even 
if quite accidentally, his relatives are to receive some compensation. It will I presume 
be conceded without question that when the Government sends a man on an errand 
of killing, or being killed, and he meets with death, the man's relatives should receive 
a pension. If the Government, who caused the loss, do not suitably provide for the 
support of the soldier's widow and children, or possibly aged and infirm parents, then 
the community must do so by subscription, or, as a last resort, by increased workhouse 
rates. 

Carried to Summary — 

(ej DaUy ioas of 28 Uvea at £1,400 e«yc\i= £^^.^^^. 
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(J) Partial Loss of Labour. — Order No. 3. 

For each man who dies or is killed outright, there appear to be three who are 
permanently injured, maimed, or whose constitutions are undermined by fever, severe 
rheumatism, or other malady. A small number may sufficiently recover to enable them 
to hold their own in the struggle for existence ; the greater part will be well content if 
they get through half the labour they were in the habit of performing ; but some will 
weaken and pine, and become painful burdens on the hands of their families. I average 
these as half- incapacitated, and, continuing the previous low rate of value, we get another 
direct loss of labour as follows : — 

Carried to Summary — 

(f) Daily loss of labour of 84 men partially disabled for life, whose 
services are thereby reduced to 2s. per day = £58,800. 



(g) Losses in Johannesburg and the Mines. 

We now come to another form of loss. A short time hence and the town of 
Johannesburg will have been depopulated, except for soldiers and a few Boers, for a 
period of two years. The whole business of this important centre of the gold-mining 
industry and the base of supplies for Pretoria, and the market town of a wide district, 
has been brought to a standstill. Glowing descriptions of its extent and importance will 
be found in the many books which treat of modern South Africa. Endeavour to imagine 
this immense machine, that controlled the services of 150,000 to 200,000 persons — white 
and black — disabled and useless, and some general idea of the waste attending such a 
state of things will bo obtained. 

Let us consider for a moment the following items : ( 1 ) Labour compulsorily 
idle, not only in mining operations, but in warehouses, shops, offices, banks, hotels, 
theatres, &c. (2) Scores of millions of dead capital, represented by the handsome build- 
ings of the town and the machinery and plant of the mines, and most of this property is 
suffering injury and rapid deterioration. (3) The considerable savings of thousands of 
workmen, employes, and small tradesmen of all kinds, dribbled away in hanging around 
Capetown and journeying to Europe and back again, only to result in the owners find- 
ing themselves still berthless, and likely to remain so. 

All this miserable waste is not confined to Englishmen, because the population of 
Johannesburg is decidedly cosmopolitan; but for the purpose of ascertaining the extent of 
the waste the war entails, it does not signify who owns the property or loses his income. 

When one is forced to recognise the tremendous losses that the mine owners must 
have sustained from the causes mentioned, it does seem to afford ground for their appeal 
to the Government not to meditate heavily taxing the goldfields to pay towards the cost 
of the war. If it was possible to separate the guilty shareholders from the innocent 
ones, I would willingly express sympathy for the latter order. The difficulty of obtain- 
ing reliable information as to the amount of money invested in the Hand goldfields — 
and elsewhere in the Transvaal — and the capital sunk in Johannesburg, compels one to 
be satisfied with making a rough guess, which I put at the round figure of £50,000. 

Carried to Summary — 

(g) Daily loaa in Johannesburg and Wi^ inimftft, &\)^^^^^. 
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(h) The Claims of Cape Colony and Natal. 

Let us consider the condition of Cape Colony at the present time. With the 
exception of the vicinity of Capetown, the whole Colony appears to be the hunting- 
ground of the enemy. Portions of our forces are engaged upon the customary operations 
of " sweeping up," " scouring," " hemming in," and " closely following up " the various 
commandos, without making any captures of fighting Boers worth mentioning. Large 
numbers of the " loyal " population are under arms protecting the towns, and others are 
assisting our troops in their endeavours to bring the Boers to an engagement. The 
thousands of Colonists thus employed form another wing of the army, and will entail an 
important addition to the war estimates, of which we shall hear as soon as the Govern- 
ment dare and must apply for further funds. 

Martial law — which the Duke of Wellington described as no law at all — is almost 
universal ; hate and suspicion are growing apace, and the ordinary course of business is 
bound to have been completely disorganised. Natal, so far, seems to have escaped from 
this terrible state of things, but its losses before and during the Ladysmith period were 
heavy, and its railways, as well as those of Cape Colony, Orange Free State, and the 
Transvaal, are monopolised by the army, and a very big bill must result, which in all 
probability will go to further swell Mr. Brodrick's far too optimistic calculations. 

Carried to Summary — 

(h) Each day's claims by Cape Colony, Natal, and railway shareholders, 
£30,000. 



(i) Loss on Reduced Borrowing Power. 

As stated on page 250, we shall probably be forced to borrow about £175,000,000; 
and as the value of Consols is 95 — which is not likely to rise, but rather to continue falling 
as long as we become more deeply engaged in war — we lose £5 on each £100 we raise, 
besides something for expenses and commissions. Prior to this threatened war Consols 
rose to £114, and two years ago they stood at 110-12. Had nothing arisen to disturb 
the world's confidence in our future security and prosperity, we should have been able to 
place the new stock at 110, let us say, and so have reaped a bonus of £10 on each £100; 
therefore, the war has cost us 15 per cent on £175,000,000. While this has been our 
reward, the National Stocks of other great countries have shown an upward tendency. 

Carried to Summary — 

(i) Daily loss on borrowing powers, expenses, etc., £36,000. 



(j) Abnormal Increase in Army and Navy Estimates. 

If we turn to the Budgets of 1897-9, we find that during those two years — before 
the war — the Army and Navy expenditure had gained an annual increase of £2,829,000. 
If we now take the estimates for this year (1901), we see that the annual increase on the 
expenditure of 1899 — the two years since the war — amounts to £16,277,500. The 
difference is striking, but not difficult to account for. In round figures, we have advances 
of £3,000,000 in the two former years and £16,000,000 in the the two latter ones. 

This abnormally-increased burden of £ 13 ,000 ,000 ^t ^xiiL\mi\^ xJcl^ sec^iiAX^Hj^'^ 
of the war, the first being the growth of tlie lSatiioiia\ I>€i\>t.. 
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Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery have spoken of the general " hatred " of us by 
other nations which this war has engendered, and the scare thus created has forced us to 
make these extraordinary preparations, so as to be better able to protect our possessions in 
the event of the " hatred " assuming an active form. The provision of XI 3,000,000 for the 
purposes of strengthening the Army and Navy and of training reserves is only one part of 
the mischief ; the transfer of thousands of workers from constructive to destructive 
labour adds indirectly another £2,000,000, and together they form a new and heavy 
handicap of £15,000,000. On pages 248-9 I show that these gigantic estimates are 
deceptive, and insufficient to attain the object in view, and that we must count on the 
future higher pay of the personnel and other matters, which will increase the Taxes by 
£4,000,000 a year, making a gross total of £19,000,000. We are an industrious people, 
and have become a rich nation, but, like a good horse, even we can be overweighted. 

The Armies of other Great Nations. 

The immense standing armies of France, Germany, Italy, and others represent 
forced service, almost unpaid, and do not cost those countries, man for man, one-half of 
what our Army charges amount to ; but the result of the immense sacrifice they think fit 
to make is to be found in the ioss of labout. The natural wealth of France and 
Germany enables them to bear the burden, but poor Italy has been brought to the verge 
of bankruptcy and a large section of the population to a condition of misery, and the 
young people are fleeing for relief to North and South America in greater proportions 
than those of any other country. In the last section I referred to the £2,000,000 
increase of poor India's Army estimates. While we shall not directly suffer from this new 
burden, we shall do so indirectly by reason of a reduced demand for our goods. 

What the New £zg,ooo,ooo a Year Really Represent. 

If the £19,000,000 I have reckoned upon cannot be lessened — and the reduction 
of a scale of armaments once adopted is a difficult matter — the result will be the 
equivalent of more than doubling the National Debt, as the yearly interest payable on 
that account — two years ago — was under £18,000,000. The true meaning of this 
Imperial Policy, or insensate panic, whichever may be the cause of these extravagant 
estimates, can only be represented by the throwing away of some £700,000,000 of 
money. This reckless squandering of our substance almost amounts to the rate of 
nearly £1,000,000 per day for the given period of two years during which the war is 
supposed to last. 

These millions roll off the tongue so glibly that people do not pause to think what 
they would purchase. It is stated that the Paris Exhibition cost £5,000,000 ; the Glasgow 
Exhibition, 1901, will possibly cost £1,000,000; the Manchester Town Hall, probably the 
finest in the kingdom, cost about £500,000; and one of the largest ocean steamers is worth 
£250,000. What a happy change we could have effected in the circumstances of the people 
if these annual £19,000,000 had been devoted to an ideal scheme of Old-age Pensions ! 

Taking a Hopeful View. 

The following extract is from a letter by Mr. John Bright, dated May 21st, 1885: — 

** Unless the Liberal party can bring about a reform In the matter of 
foreign policy, In the madness of military expenditure I see no hope of good 
In the future. There lies before us some great catastrophe as the punish^ 

weat of our blindness and folly. Nations, it is said, are tsMzht by 

cs/antliy— perhaps we may be thus iaugiki,. 
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We cannot be absolutely certain that these bloated estimates will not be cut 
down. The prolongation of the war; the return of some of the troops with their depress- 
ing reports of our slow progress in subduing the Republics, and their disillusionment 
as to the character of the Boers and the nature of the country ; the probability of our 
fears of a severe depression in trade being fully realised ; the effects of the additions to 
taxation — although far from adequate ; these may, together, produce a reaction in 
public opinion, and the old Liberal watchwords — "Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform " — 
once more become in the ascendant, and our deluded country be saved from the very 
worst results of its recent indifference or infatuation. If such a happy change should 
soon be realised, the present extravagant rate of growth of expenditure may be somewhat 
curtailed. Acknowledging its possibility, and again taking a hopeful view, I cut down 
the £19,000,000 and the £700,000,000 by one-third. 

Carried to Summary — 

(j) The daily capital equivalent of new Army and Navy expenditure, 
£640,000. 



(k) The Boers' (our New Colonists ?) Losses. 

The question whether the Boers do or do not become our colonists has no effect on 
the calculation of waste of life and substance. Up to now the losses have been mainly 
confined to ourselves ; but to show the full extent of misery war creates we must count 
both sides. 

The Boer loss is necessarily small. They are comparatively poor^and not numerous, 
and are only affected in a few of the items that concern us ; so, without troubling the 
reader with more details, I will simply say that my estimate of their losses amounts to 
£120,000 per day. 

Carried to Summary — 

(k) The daily loss of the Boers (our new colonists), £120,000. 



Summary. 

(a) One day's operations of our complete military force £290,000 

(b) Daily average of charitable subscriptions 5,500 

(c) „ destruction of property, animal life, food, <kc 5,000 

("rfj One day's lost labour of 85,000 men at 4s 17,000 

('e; Daily loss of 28 lives at £1,400 39,200 

(f) „ loss of labour of 84 men partially disabled, at 2s. per 

(jLCv J ••• ••• ••« ••* ••• ••• ••• ••• •*• ••■ ••• ^J\J^>^.\J^J 

(9) » loss in Johannesburg and the mines 50,000 

(h) „ claims of Cape Colony, Natal, and railway shareholders 30,00 > 

(i) „ loss on borrowing powers, expenses, ckc 3r>,00«> 

(j) » capital equivalent of new Army and Navy expe^di^u^e Gi'^OO » 

(k) „ losses of the Boers, our new colonists (?) 120,0 '> ) 

Total £l,2'Ji.oO:) 

I am aware that we are all liable to make mistakes, "even the youngest of u^," but 
until some one is good enough to prove to me the falloyc^ oi \\v^ ^CkN'b ^^^<isH..»\- '^^^ 
jxuunttdn that they represent, as far as they go, a moderate estimate ot tVie cost ai^A 
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waste of the war per diem. Large as it seems, it is far from doing justice to the full 
extent of the penalties this lamentable contest entails. 

Other Aspects of our Losses. 

I will now give a few other items that may not be capable of being satisfactorily 
represented in pounds, shillings, and pence, but are distinct losses and drawbacks of great 
magnitude. 

Take the price of Consols and the values of some 300 representative gilt-edged 
securities. Ihave not any recent figures by me. I know, however, that they stand at more 
than 200 millions sterling — Consols alone representing £115,000,000 — less than 
they did two years ago. Some people think that this fall is immaterial, as they will rise 
again. It may be so : we cannot be sure of it. In the meantime, what happens ? If an 
estate consisting wholly or in part of such high-class stock has to be realised, the loss is 
immediate. The securities held by the great Limited Liability Corporations do not 
represent what they did by 15 to 20 per cent., and this is not a reassuring thought for 
those holding claims against such securities. 

What of the wasted time of our 670 Members of Parliament, not to speak of the 
hereditary legislators, except perhaps of about 100, who may, justly, be classed as 
capable of performing their functions. They meet, discuss, and wrangle about the 
expense and conduct of the war, while the urgently-wanted reforms that have so long 
been awaiting attention must continue to wait. How much would these gentlemen have 
earned in their professional or business occupations, if the same time and effort had 
been applied thereto? 

There are 1 5 to 20 millions of adults in this kingdom ; how have they been 
employed ? Those having relatives and close friends " at the front " have made daily search 
of the casualty lists and frequent visits to the War Office ; and all have been reading, 
talking, or thinking about the war to a certain degree ever since its commencement. If 
we put this loss of time at the modest estimate of one penny per head per day of the 
population, it amounts daily to over £165,000. Few people, unfortunately, think of these 
things. 

Consider all this energy and force thus thrown to the winds, and try to imagine 
what it might have resulted in if devoted to sensible objects. 

I cannot pretend to estimate the foregoing waste in detail, nor with exactness, but 
will give the round figure of £200,000 per day — probably less than half the actual sum — 
which, added to the previous items, brings my gross total to £1, 500,000 per day. 

Conclusion. 

I could easily go further, and say that the labour and materials employed in the 
manufacture of guns and ammunition, in building and equipping transports, in providing 
staffs of doctors and nurses for the cure of self-sought fevers and purposely-made wounds, 
all leave nothing to enrich the country ; and the effort and the money so engaged would be 
as useful, and far less harmful, if diverted to the manufacture of fireworks, which at least 
provide a pleasant entertainment. 
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The General Election, 1900. 

A work of this kind could hardly ignore the General Election. It is possible that 
the public have recognised ere this the shameful deception that was practised upon them 
both in the preparation for and the execution of that event. It is old history, and I 
have no desire to dwell upon it ; but there are some lessons to be derived from our 
experiences, and they are too important to go unnoticed. We are shown how 
unscrupulous certain people become in defence of their positions when their policy 
has failed and they feel themselves at bay, desperately fighting for a losing cause. 

Such was Mr. Chamberlain's case. The election itself was created by the initial act 
of Lord Salisbury, but the power that moved him and the spirit that directed the 
proceedings emanated from the Colonial Secretary. As an instance of successful sharp 
practice and indefatigable labour it may have its admirers ; and as the author and director 
of this new method of contesting an election lays claim to wear a feather in his cap, 
as representing the honour due to him for bringing on the war, he is surely entitled to 
another plume for last autumn's campaign. It was short, sharp, and victorious — although 
not so successful as was anticipated — and in that way presents a striking contrast to 
the prolonged struggle in South Africa. While several members of the Government 
were uncomfortable as to the tactics their leader adopted, only one, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, dared publicly to denounce them, and he waited until they had nearly run their 
course and the result of the general voting was no longer in doubt. 

Preparing for and Working the Election. 

Many weeks before the election the arrangements were skilfully made, and by 
telegrams from the seat of war and Cape Colony — and repression of telegrams — by 
speeches, by leading articles, and in other ways, the country was jockeyed into the belief 
that the **war was over,*' If Lord Roberts lent a hand in this deception, he has already 
had reason to regret it : it has not strengthened his military reputation. If, on the 
contrary, the statement arose from faulty judgment, it will avail little to blame him. 

The Cabinet Ministers made use of it, as the following quotations show : — 

Mr. Chamberlain : 

'* Under the skilfal leadership of Lord Roberts all difficulties have been overcome." 

Mr. A. J. Balfour: 

" The war now happily drawing to a close." 

Sir M. Hicks-Beach : 

** In South Africa, so far as organised resistance is concerned, the war has been brought 
to a successful conclusion." 

The unhappy divisions in the Liberal ranks — and it is idle to pretend that there 
were not divisions, and divisions which are bound to become more acute, as the impossi- 
bility of a few extreme Imperialists controlling the mass of the party, or the tail wagging 
the dog, is daily becoming more apparent^-caused the Liberal party to lose much of 
its real strength, with the well-known result. 

They were called "Unpatriotic"; "Pro-Boers"; "Little Englanders"; "Lovers of 
every country but their own"; and finally '' Traitors. " The old scandalous charges against 
the Boers were revived, and the value of their country — c^T^Oii^^ ^Tcci^x<^ ^^y — ^^a» <i^\i^».^ 
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upon, and the advantages that even they would derive from our presence were paraded 
with the object of quietening the dissatisfied and allaying the qualms of the awakening 
consciences. It all seemed so attractive, and the election being bustled along, people 
responded to Mr. Chamberlain's appeal. 



6, 



Traitors. 

^n a little time hence we shall smile to think that such devices answered their 
purpose. The " traitor " cry was Mr. Chamberlain\s sheet-anchor. He seemed to know 
that vast numbers of electors would never curiously inquire why their fellows — whether 
working men or composing other grades of society, many possessing real property, and 
thereby less free to realise their interests and quit the kingdom — should suddenly be seized 
with the insane desire to ruin themselves and their country. In one sense, and 
only one, could the " traitor " charge be said to have had any real significance. Had the 
Colonial Secretary put it thus: *< You are traitors to me, to Joseph Chamberlaitif** 
we must have answered: "Well, yes, we should be such, had we sworn allegiance to you; 
but, fortunately, there are few who have not avoided that pitfall." This false assumption 
of ** Patriotism " on the Government's part has been worn thin by too frequent usage^ 
At this point the reader would do well to turn to page 290, and see the chastisement, 
possibly unexampled (in modern times, anyhow), which Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, in 
the House of Commons, administered to Mr. Chamberlain on the subject of publishing 
the so-called " traitorous letters " ; and on page 182 Mr. Gladstone's respect for the opinions 
of opponents. I give here quotations from the latter : — 

" I have spoken, and I must speak in very strong terms indeed, of the acts done by my 
opponents, but I will never ascribe those acts to base motives. « • * 

** I give them credit for patriotic motives ; I give them credit for those patriotic motives 
which are so incessantly and gratuitously denied to us." 

Public opinion will soon undergo a rapid change, and then the main movers in the 
miserable imposture practised at the recent election will be fortunate if they escape 
with nothing worse than the expression of the nation's condemnation. 

President Lincoln is reported to have said : 

** You may fool some of the people all the time, and all the peo))le some of the time, 
but you cannot fool all the people all the time." 

The law is severe against ** obtaining goods under false pretences," but takes no 
cognizance of obtaining votes under such conditions. 

The appeal to the people on the question of the war was inevitable, and quite 
proper if made at the proper time — i.e., when the war wsls ended, or the Government's 
term of power had run out. Under the circumstances existing six months ago — October, 
1900 — there was not a tittle of justification for such a proceeding. 

The mischief arising from an indorsement by the country of the Government's 
South African policy cannot be corrected immediately. The operation has already begun, 
and is making steady and rapid progress. We are constitutionally governed ; we are our 
own masters ; we have pronounced our own policy — however blindly ; and must, for the 
time being, bear the suffering and shame consequent on our errors. 

Who will be the Greatest Sufferers ? 

Many people blame the working men for the Government's success. On one 
principle this ia a juat conclusion. As they are liumeTvcBAVj %o tumcIv atron^er than the 
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middle and upper classes, it follows that their vote must decide every election. Tn 
discussing the subject with Conservative friends, I have been surprised at the evident 
absence of appreciation of this fact when, as so often happens, they launch out on a 
diatribe against the crass ignorance, drunkenness, selfishness, and stupidity of the working 
classes. Rather poor thanks for returning their friends to power again ! 

The first thought on hearing such language is that it is strange, coming from men 
who, as is frequently the case, are the furthest removed from the working men and the 
worries they are charged with creating. I refer to doctors, lawyers, clergymen, and 
members of the upper classes — speaking generally, of course, as there are thousands 
of admirable exceptions. The employers of labour, of all people, ought to be justified 
in denouncing working men if anybody is (?) ; but they display the least animosity of 
all, and the strength and vigour of their strictures, whenever used, are generally in 
inverse ratio to the number of "hands" they employ. The knowledge of human nature 
required to run a large manufacturing business successfully perhaps enables them to see, 
and sympathise with, the working men's views of the many different "nice points" that 
arise between Capital and Labour. 

The responsibility for a carelessly-recorded vote will most assuredly be brought 
home to the working-men this time, and the lesson will therefore be more permanent in 
its results. Mr. Qladstone, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Cobden believed in the good sense, the 
right feeling, and sound judgment of the working classes. My father's long experience 
as an employer, and my own for nearly 20 years, brought us to the same conclusion, not- 
withstanding the customary disputes and annoyances. Although I blame the working- 
men for returning the Government to power, I wish to make one point clear, and will w 
therefore say that supposing, as in the old days, they had not been enfranchised, I should 
feel as certain as one can be on a question not capable of proof, that the Government's 
majority would have been relatively stronger. 

Whilst all classes of society must join in suffering the losses of relations and friends 
whom death overtakes "at the front," it is the working men who will sustain in the severest 
degree the penalties arising from extra taxation and depression of trade. I do not mean 
that the Tories will purposely fix upon them the larger share of the new imposts — although 
they would willingly do so if they dared; they have done it in the past; but rather 
that, whereas the new taxation and loss of business only cause the cutting down of 
luxuries in the case of the "well off," they too frequently mean for the labourers want 
and misery, with the dread of an ultimate descent to the workhouse. 

The Figures of the General Election. 

Whatever opinions we may hold as to the desirability or conduct of the late appeal 
to the constituencies, the results of such experiences are bound to interest all thinking 
persons ; consequently I subjoin some extracts and tables taken from The Liberal 

Magazine : — 

We proceed to give a detailed examination of the figures of the General Election. 
The statistics have been very carefully compiled, and may, we are confident, be taken as 
accurate. Where an assumption has been made as to uncontested seats the details are in 
all cases set out. 

I. SUMMARY. 

In round numbers : — 

(1) In London, out of 420,000 persons voting, 7,000 (or 1 in 60) changed sides. 

(2) In the ENGLISH Boroughs the Liberal vote (Labour excluded) increased by upwards 
of 21,000, the Tory by upwards of 52,000— a net advantage of 31,000 vot.^"^, wl vw\.^\»^ V^ 

of 1,220,000. V - Vv 
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(3) In the English Counties, out of an electorate of 2,750,000, nearly 80,000 more 
have polled than in 1895. Of these, out of every seven five have voted Liberal, two have 
voted Tory. 

(4) In Wales the Liberal vote has gone up by nearly 10,000 ; the Tory vote has gone 
down by over 5,000. 

(5) In Scotland, of 31,000 additional votes, the Liberals got 8,000, the Tories 23,000. 

(6) In Ireland the Nationalists are still as overwhelmingly powerful as ever. 

IL THE GENEliAL ELECTION AS PLEBISCITE. 

Here are the figures, as taken from the detailed statistics which follow : — 

England — Liberal. Conservative. Majority. 

London 159,316 256,047 C 96,731 

Boroughs... 
Counties ... 

Total England 
Wales 
Scotland ... 

Total Great Britain 
Ireland ... 

Total for United Kingdom ... 2,455,518 2,578,492 C 122,974 

(Tory majority in 1895—103,814 ; Liberal majority in 1892, in round numbers, 200,000.) 

III. VOTES AND SEATS. 

The above figures show that on a total poll of five millions, the present Tory majority 
in votes is 123,000. If the Tories only held as many seats as this vote-majority entitled 
them to proportionately, this Tory seat-majority would be 16. As a fact it is 134. 

In 1892 Liberalism polled a majority of over 200,000 votes, and secured a majority of 40 
only. 

In 1895 and 1900 Toryism polls about half as large a majority of votes (103,000 and 
123,000), and gets majorities of 152 and 134 ! 

Seats Contested and Votes Polled. 

We also give some statistics with regard to the number of seats in Great Britain 
contested and uncontested, and as to the percentage of the electorate actually voting in 
these contests : — 
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I will close this section with the following extracts : — 

Chamberlain Beetle and Balfour Butterfly. ^ 

(WfMmintter QazetU, March 7th, 1901.) 

** Mr. Augustine Birrell was amusing and sagacious as usual at the National Liberal 
Club last night, when he discoursed to a crowded meeting, held in the Conference Room, 
on 'The Lessons of the General Election.'" ^c :|e :|e 

The election was fought on a false issue. The policy of Ministers had not been 
challenged, and their statement that the war was over was a lie. (Hear.) The bedrock 
of the matter was to be found in the letters, speeches, and telegrams of Mr. Chamberlain, 
and their statement that a vote against the Government was a vote for the Boer. But 
many Conservatives did not like it. It was too disgusting to see the beetle crawling on 
the rock, so they invoked the butterfly, with its beautiful iridescent winji^s ; they called on 
Mr. Balfour, who explained tliat all Mr. Chamberlain meant was that it would be so hard 
to explain to the Boers that defeating the Tories did not mean withdrawing our forces. 
(Laughter.) • * * 

The true thing to say of him was what histoiy would say, that he was the supreme 
wiseacre who thought Kruger would not fight. (Laughter.) From that epitaph he could 
never hope to escape. * * * 

How 1 Became a Liberal. 

By Mr. George Whiteley, M.P. 
(As stated in a Speech at Acrrington on October 20th, 1899. J 



(Mr. Whiteley was elected as a Tory by Stockport in 1896. He had offered to resign his seat, but the Stockport Tories 

etsked him to retain it until the General Election.) 



A Parsons' Party and a Landlords' League. 

♦ ♦ ♦ "Elected, as he was, a Democratic Conservative, and for a working men's 
constituency, he found the Conservative party nothing but a parsons' party, a parsons' 
picnic, and a landlords' league, completely saturated with and dominated by landlord 
ideas. * * * 

** He was always bein^ told that he would not like the Liberal party, and that it was not 
nearly so nice as belonging to the Conservatives. That might be so. * * * 

''Whatever they might say or do, he believed that there was in the Liberal party a 
greater, a more abiding, a better and wider sympathy with the great bulk of the people 
in this country than existed on the other side of politics and so — like one who joined the 
Salvation Army — he became converted. * * * 

The Rich and the Poor. 

" He thought he could claim that his conversion was not so sudden. Probably 
something was due to heredity, seeing that for several centuries his forefathers had 
been Puritans and Radicals. His conversion began with a measure that was introduced 
into the House of Commons — namely, the Cattle Diseases Bill — a bit of class legislation. 
A man had a great deal of cargo to throw overboard when he changed his political 
party. He had to give up ideas which he had cherished almost as part of his being, 
and after he was bereft of those, he felt a great vacuum. * * * 

** He believed that a Radical was a politician in earnest. He believed that politics 
should be the science of bringing the greatest good to the greatest number. When he 
was a little boy he was provided with a box to save his pennies, threepences, and 
sixpences, instead of spending them on sweets. The box bore a number of saws and 
aphorisms, most of which he had forgotten. One that he remembered ran : ' Take care 
of the pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves.' He believed that reflected 
what political life should be. He would render it in this way : * Take care of the poor, and 
the rich will take care of themselves.' 

A Fool's Paradise. 

" They had been living in a fool's paradise for the last four years. It had not been a 
case of take care of the poor. It had been one of ' Take care of the rich, and let the poor 
go to Davy Jones's locker. * * * 

" His complaint and the rock on which he had split from the Conservative party was 
that it had always been a party for the rich, for the landlord, and the parson. « * * 

** Let the Church pay its own ministers like others, but do not let the Church 
quarter its minister on the Exchequer. The policy of doles wsa tadvca.VV^ '^'t^vw'^A^scA.'A 
pursued it would iand the country into a great c&tdA\.io^\i^, 
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(3) In the English Counties, out of an electorate of 2,750,000, nearly 80,000 more 
have polled than in 1895. Of these, out of every seven five have voted Liberal, two have 
voted Tory. 

(4) In Wales the Liberal vote has gone up by nearly 10,000 ; the Tory vote has gone 
down by over 5,000. 

(5) In Scotland, of 31,000 additional votes, the Liberals got 8,000, the Tories 23,000. 

(6) In Ireland the Nationalists are still as overwhelmingly powerful as ever. 

II. THE GENERAL ELECTION AS PLEBISCITE. 

Here are the figures, as taken from the detailed statistics which follow : — 

England — Liberal. Conservative. Majority. 

London 159,316 256,047 C 96,731 

Boroughs 556,089 666,390 C 110,301 

Counties 1,001,612 1,159,153 C 157,541 



Total England 

W^ALES 

Scotland 

Total Great Britain 
Ireland 



1,717,017 
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350,000 



2,081,590 

88,400 

258,502 
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150,000 



C 364,573 

L 45,570 

C 3,971 

C 322,974 
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Total for United Kingdom ... 2,455,518 2,578,492 C 122,974 

(Tory majority in 1895—103,814 ; Liberal majority in 1892, in round numbers, 200,000.) 

III. VOTES AND SEATS. 

The above figures show that on a total poll of five millions, the present Tory majority 
in votes is 123,000. If the Tories only held as many seats as this vote-majority entitled 
them to proportionately, this Tory seat-majority would be 16. As a fact it is 134. 

In 1892 Liberalism polled a majority of over 200,000 votes, and secured a majority of 40 
only. 

In 1895 and 1900 Toryism polls about half as large a majority of votes (103,000 and 
123,000), and gets majorities of 152 and 134 ! 

Seats Contested and Votes Polled. 

We also give some statistics with regard to the number of seats in Great Britain 
contested and uncontested, and as to the percentage of the electorate actually voting in 
these contests : — 
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In the above these 5 constituencies (7 seats) are treated as uncontested : — 



No Liberal Candidate. 
Westminster. 
Brighton (2). 
St. Augastine's. 



No Tory Candidate. 
Merthvr Tydvil (2). 
Osgoldcross. 



The General Election, 1900. 



I will close this sectioD with the following extracts :— 

Chamberlaia Beetle and Balfour Butterfly. * 

(WatminMtr GautU, March 7lh. JWJ.) 

" Mr. AuKiistine Birrell was aniiiBing and Ka^rncious a» usual at the National Liberal 
, Club last ni);ht, when he diHcounied to a crowded meeting, hold in the Couferenee Room, 
on 'The LsBHons of the General Election.'" • * * 

The election was fought od a fnUe iNBue. The policy of MinisterB had not been 
challenged, and their statement that the war wan over was a He. (Hear.) The hedrook 
of the matter was to be found in the letters, Bpeochen, and telegrams of Mr. Chamberlain, 
and their statement that a vote against the Government v/an a vote for the Boer. But 
many Conservatives did not like it. ' It was Wo ilisgUHtiiig to see the beetle crawling on 
the rock, so they Invoked the butterfly, with its beautif nl iridescent »in)>H ; tliey called on 
Mr. Balfour, who explained that alt Mr. Chamberlain meant was that it would be so hanl 
to explain to the Boers that defeating the Tories did not mean withdrawing our forces. 
(Laughter.) . . . 

The tme thing to say of him was what histoiy would •■ny, that he was the sapreme 
-""-trewho thought Kmger would not light. (Laughter.) From that epitaph he coald 
hope to escape. • • • 



How 1 Became a Liberal. 

By Mr. Geobob Whiteley, M.P. 
(As ilalfd in a Sptech at Acmnglon on October SOtk, IS99.J 

Vr. Whitttig mi rlfctld at a Ttrry by Stoclport in IS91. He kod i^ftrrd to raign hit nal. bnl IA< Stotkporl Tnrii 
tuM hint la retain it until llit Oeneral Bleelim.} 

A Parsons' Party and a Landlords' League. 

• • • "Elected, oe he was, a Democratic Conservative, and for a working men's 
constituency, he found tlie Conservative party nothing but a parsons' party, a parsons' 
picnic, and a landlords' league, completely saturated with and dominated by landlord 

" He was always being told that he would not like the Liberal party, and that it waa not 
nearly so nice as belonging to the Conservatives. Tliat might be so. • • i 

"Whatever thev might say or do, he believed that there was in the Liberal party a 
^ater, a more aoiding, a better and wider sympathy with the great bulk of the people 
in this country than existed on the other side of politics and so — like one who joined the 
Salvation Army — he became converted. • • * 

The Rich and the Poor. 

"He thoaght he could claim that bis conversion was not so sudden. Probably 
something was due to heredity, seeing that ior several centuries hie forefathers had 

been Puritans and Radicals. His conversion began with a measure that was introduced 
into the House of Commons— namely, the Cattle Diseases Bill— a bit of class legislation. 
A man had a great deal of cargo to throw overboard when he changeil his political 
party. He had to give up ideas which be had cherished almost as part of his being, 
and after he was bereft of those, he felt a great vacuum. • • ■ 

" He believed that a Radical was a politician in earnest. Re believed that politics 
should be the science of bringing the greatest good to the greatest number. Wben he 
was a little boy he was provided with a box to save his pennies, threepeiiccpi, and 

Bixpences, instead of spending them on sweets. The box bore a number r' -■ ' 

aphoriBms, most of which he had forgotten. One that he remembered ran : 
ol the pence, and the pounds will take care of theitiBelves.' He believed that ti 
what political life should be. He would render it in this way : ' Take care of tbapC 
the rich will take care of themselves.' 

A Fool's Paradise. 

'* They hod been living 
cose of take care of the po 
go to Davy Jones's locker. » ■ • 

" His complaint and the rock on which he had split from 
that it had aJwayi been a party for the rich, for the landlord, 

" Let the Church pay its own ministers like oibers, 
quarter its minister on the Exchequer. The policy of tl'-'<" 
pursued it woald load the country into a great. o&\uW>(\i 
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(3) In the English Counties, out of an electorate of 2,750,000, nearly 80,000 more 
have polle<l than in 1895. Of these, out of every seven five have voted Liberal, two have 
voted Tory. 

(4) In Wales the Liberal vote has gone up by nearly 10,000 ; the Tory vote has gone 
down by over 5,000. 

(5) In Scotland, of 31,000 additional votes, the Liberals got 8,000, the Tories 23,000. 

(6) In Ireland the Nationalists are still as overwhelmingly powerful as ever. 

11. THE GENERAL ELECTION AS PLEBISCITE. 

Here are the figures, as taken from the detailed statistics which follow : — 

Enc.land — Liberal. Conservative. Majority. 

I^ndon 159,316 256,047 C 96,731 

Boroughs 556,089 666,390 C 110,.301 

Counties 1,001,612 1,159,153 C 157,541 



Total England 

Wales 

Scotland ... 

Total Great Britain 
Ireland 



1,717,017 
133,970 
254,531 

2,105,518 
350,000 



2,081,590 

88,400 

258,502 

2,428,492 
150,000 



C 364,573 

L 45,570 

C 3,971 

C 322,974 

L 200,000 



Total for United Kingdom ... 2,455,518 2,578,492 C 122,974 

(Tory majority in 1895—103,814 ; Liberal majority in 1892, in round numbers, 200,000.) 

III. VOTES AND SEATS. 

The above figures show that on a total poll of five millions, the present Tory majority 
in votes is 123,000. If the Tories only held as many seats as this vote-majority entitled 
them to proportionately, this Tory seat-majority would be 16. As a fact it is 134. 

In 1892 Liberalism polled a majority of over 200,000 votes, and secured a majority of 40 
only. 

In 1895 and 1900 Toryism polls about half as large a majority of votes (103,000 and 
123,000), and gets majorities of 152 and 134 ! 

Seats Contested and Votes Polled. 

We also give some statistics with regard to the number of seats in Great Britain 
contested and uncontested, and as to the percentage of the electorate actually voting in 
these contests : — 
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In the above these 5 constituencies (7 seats) are treated as uncontested : — 

No Liberal Candidate. 
Westminster. 
Brighton (2). 
St. AugQstine's. 



No Tory Candidate. 
Merthvr Ty 
Osgoldcross. 



Merthvr Tydvil (2). 
ac] 
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I will close this section with the following extracts : — 

Chamberlain Beetle and Balfour Butterfly. ^ 

(WeJttmintter Gazette, March 7th, 1901.) 

** Mr. Augustine Birrell was amusing and saji^acious as usual at the National Liberal 
Club last night, when he discoursed to a crowded meeting, held in the Conference Room, 
on *The Lessons of the General Election.'" * * * 

The election was fought on a false issue. The policy of Ministers had not been 
challenged, and their statement that the war was over was a lie. (Hear.) The bedrock 
of the matter was to be found in the letters, speeches, and telegrams of Mr. Chamberlain, 
and their statement that a vote against the liovemment was a vote for the Boer. But 
many Conservatives did not like it. It was too disgusting to see the beetle crawling on 
the rock, so they invoked the butterfly, with its beautiful iridescent ^ings ; they called on 
Mr. Balfour, who explained that all Mr. Chamberlain meant was that it would be so hard 
to explain to tiie Boers that defeating the Tories did not mean withdrawing our forces. 
(Laughter.) • * * 

The true thing to say of him was what history would say, that he was the supreme 
wiseacre who thought Kruger would not fight. ( Laughter. ) From that epitaph he could 
never hope to escape. * * * 

How 1 Became a Liberal. 

By Mr. Grorob Whiteley, M.P. 
(As stated in a Speech at Accrington on October 20th, 1899.) 



{Mr. Whiteley tcai elected as a Tory by Stockport in 189S. He had offered to resign his seat, but the Stockport Tories 

asked him to retain it until the General Election.) 



A Parsons' Party and a Landlords' League. 

» ♦ ♦ "Elected, as he was, a Democratic Conservative, and for a working men's 
constituency, he found the Conservative party nothing but a parsons' party, a parsons' 
picnic, and a landlords' league, completely saturated with and dominated by landlord 
ideas. « * * 

** He was always bein^ told that he would not like the Liberal party, and that it was not 
nearly so nice as belonging to the Conservatives. That might be so. * * * 

** Whatever they might say or do, he believed that there was in the Liberal party a 
greater, a more abiding, a better and wider sympathy with the great bulk of the people 
in this country than existed on the other side of politics and so— like one who joined the 
Salvation Army — he became converted. * * « 

The Rich and the Poor. 

" He thought he could claim that his conversion was not so sudden. Probably 
something was due to heredity, seeing that for several centuries his forefathers had 
been Puritans and Radicals. His conversion began with a measure that was introduced 
into the House of Commons — namely, the Cattle Diseases Bill — a bit of class legislation. 
A man had a great deal of cargo to throw overboard when he changed his political 
party. He had to give up ideas which he had cherished almost as part of his being, 
and after he was bereft of those, he felt a great vacuum. * * * 

" He believed that a Radical was a politician in earnest. He believed that politics 
should be the science of bringing the greatest good to the greatest number. When he 
was a little boy he was provided with a box to save his pennies, threepences, and 
sixpences, instead of spending them on sweets. The box bore a number of saws and 
aphorisms, most of which he had forgotten. One that he remembered ran : ' Take care 
of the pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves.' He believed that reflected 
what political life should be. He would render it in this way : * Take care of the poor, and 
the rich will take care of themselves.' 

A Fool's Paradise. 

" They had been living in a fool's paradise for the last four years. It had not been a 
case of take care of the poor. It had been one of ' Take care of the rich, and let the poor 
go to Davy Jones's locker. « * * 

** His complaint and the rock on which he had split from the Conservative party was 
that it had always been a party for the rich, for the landlord, and the parson. * * * 

" Let the Church pay its own ministers like others, but do not let the Church 
quarter its minister on the Exchequer. The policy of doles waja t«Av».VV5 ^\wv%^ ^jcA NK 
pursued it would jand the country into a great catAatTO^Yve. 
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(3) In the English Counties, out of an electorate of 2,750,000, nearly 80,000 more 
have polled than in 1895. Of these, out of every seven five have voted Liberal, two have 
voted Tory. 

(4) In Wales the Liberal vote has gone up by nearly 10,000 ; the Tory vote has gone 
down by over 5,000. 

(5) In Scotland, of 31,000 additional votes, the Liberals got 8,000, the Tories 23,000. 

(6) In Ireland the Nationalists are still as overwhelmingly powerful as ever. 

II. THE GENERAL ELECTION AS PLEBISCITE. 

Here are the figures, as taken from the detailed statistics which follow : — 

England — Liberal. Conservative. Majority. 

London 159,316 256,047 C 96,731 

Boroughs 556,089 666,390 C 110,301 

Counties 1,001,612 1,159,153 C 157,541 



Total England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Total Great Britain 
Ireland 



1,717,017 
133,970 
254,531 

2,105,518 
350,000 



2,081,590 

88,400 

258,502 

2,428,492 
150,000 



C 364,573 

L 45,570 

C 3,971 

C 322,974 

L 200,000 



Total for United Kingdom ... 2,455,518 2,578,492 C 122,974 

(Tory majority in 1895—103,814 ; Liberal majority in 1892, in round numbers, 200,000.) 

III. VOTES AND SEATS. 

The above figures show that on a total poll of five millions, the present Tory majority 
in votes is 123,000. If the Tories only held as many seats as this vote-majority entitled 
them to proportionately, this Tory seat-majority would be 16. As a fact it is 134. 

In 1892 Liberalism polled a majority of over 200,000 votes, and secured a majority of 40 
only. 

In 1895 and 1900 Toryism polls about half as large a majority of votes (103,000 and 
123,000), and gets majorities of 152 and 134 ! 

Seats Contested and Votes Polled. 

We also give some statistics with regard to the number of seats in Great Britain 
contested and uncontested, and as to the percentage of the electorate actually voting in 
these contests : — 
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I will close this section with the following extracts : — 

Chamberlain Beetle and Balfour Butterfly. ^ 

(WeJttmiruter GazetU, March 7th, 1901.) 

** Mr. Augustine Blrrell was amusing and sagacious as usual at the National Liberal 
Club last night, when he discoursed to a crowded meeting, held in the Conference Room, 
on *The Lessons of the General Election.*" * * * 

The election was fought on a false issue. The policy of Ministers had not been 
challenged, and their statement that the war was over was a lie. (Hear.) The bedrock 
of the matter was to be found in the letters, speeches, and telegrams of Mr. Chamberlain, 
and their statement that a vote against the Government was a vote for the Boer. But 
many Conservatives did not like it. It was too disgusting to see the beetle crawling on 
the rock, so they invoked the butterfly, with its beautiful iri<lescent wings ; they called on 
Mr. Balfour, who explained that all Mr. Chamberlain meant was that it would be so hard 
to explain to tiie Boers that defeating the Tories did not mean withdrawing our forces. 
(Laughter.) • * * 

The true thing to sav of him was what history would say, that he was the supreme 
wiseacre who thought Kmger would not light. (Laughter.) From that epitaph he could 
never hope to escape. * * * 



How 1 Became a Liberal. 

By Mr. Georob Whiteley, M.P. 
(As stated in a Speech at Accrington on October SOth, 1899. J 



{Mr. Whiteley was elected as a Tory by Stockport in 1895. He had offered to resign his seat, but the Stockport Tories 

asked him to retain it until the General Elexition.) 



A Parsons' Party and a Landlords' League. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ** Elected, as he was, a Democratic Conservative, and for a working men's 
constituency, he found the Conservative party nothing but a parsons' party, a parsons' 
picnic, and a landlords' league, completely saturated with and dominated by landlord 
ideas. * « « 

'* He was always bein^ told that he would not like the Liberal party, and that it was not 
nearly so nice as belonging to the Conservatives. That might be so. * * * 

** Whatever they might say or do, he believed that there was in the Liberal party a 
greater, a more abiding, a better and wider sympathy with the great bulk of the people 
in this country than existed on the other side of politics and so — like one who joined the 
Salvation Army — he became converted. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Rich and the Poor. 

" He thought he could claim that his conversion was not so sudden. Probably 
something was due to heredity, seeing that for several centuries his forefathers had 
been Puritans and Radicals. His conversion began with a measure that was introduced 
into the House of Commons — namely, the Cattle Diseases Bill — a bit of class legislation. 
A man had a great deal of cargo to throw overboard when he changed his political 
party. He had to give up ideas which he had cherished almost as part of his being, 
and after he was bereft of those, he felt a great vacuum. * * * 

** He believed that a Radical was a politician in earnest. He believed that politics 
should be the science of bringing the greatest good to the greatest number. When he 
was a little boy he was provided with a box to save his pennies, threepences, and 
sixpences, instead of spending them on sweets. The box bore a number of saws and 
aphorisms, most of which he had forgotten. One that he remembered ran : * Take care 
of the pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves.' He believed that reflected 
what political life should be. He would render it in this way : * Take care of the poor, and 
the rich will take care of themselves.' 

A Fool's Paradise. 

'* They had been living in a fool's paradise for the last four years. It had not been a 
case of take care of the poor. It had been one of ' Take care of the rich, and let the poor 
go to Davy Jones's locker. * * * 

"His complaint and the rock on which he had split from the Conservative party was 
that it had always been a party for the rich, for the landlord, and the parson. * * * 

** Let the Church pay its own ministers like others, but do not let the Church 
quarter its minister on the Exchequer. The policy of doles was t^Avs^^VVj Hi\«Vi%^ ^\A *A 
pursued it would land the country into a great catAaUo^Yve. 
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(3) In the English Counties, out of an electorate of 2,750,000, nearly 80,000 more 
have polled than in 1895. Of these, out of every seven five have voted Liberal, two have 
voted Tory. 

(4) In Wales the Liberal vote has gone up by nearly 10,000 ; the Tory vote has gone 
down by over 5,000. 

(5) In Scotland, of 31,000 additional votes, the Liberals got 8,000, the Tories 23,000. 

(6) In Ireland the Nationalists are still as overwhelmingly powerful as ever. 

II. THE GENEliAL ELECTION AS PLEBISCITE. 

Here are the figures, as taken from the detailed statistics which follow : — 

England — Liberal. Conservative. Majority. 

London 159,316 256,047 C 96,731 

Boroughs 556,089 666,390 C 110,301 

Counties 1,001,612 1,159,153 C 157,541 



Total England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Total Great Britain 
Ireland 



1,717,017 
133,970 
254,531 

2,105,518 
.350,000 



2,081,590 

88,400 

258,502 

2,428,492 
150,000 



C 364,573 

L 45,570 

C 3,971 

C 322,974 

L 200,000 



Total for United Kingdom ... 2,455,518 2,578,492 C 122,974 

(Tory majority in 1895 — 103,814 ; Liberal majority in 1892, in round numbers, 200,000.) 

III. VOTES AND SEATS. 

The above figures show that on a total poll of five millions, the present Tory majority 
in votes is 123,000. If the Tories only held as many seats as this vote-majority entitled 
them to proportionately, this Tory seat-majority would be 16. As a fact it is 134. 

In 1892 Liberalism polled a majority of over 200,000 votes, and secured a majority of 40 
only. 

In 1895 and 1900 Toryism polls about half as large a majority of votes (103,000 and 
123,000), and gets majorities of 152 and 134 ! 

Seats Contested and Votes Polled. 

We also give some statistics with regard to the number of seats in Great Britain 
contested and uncontested, and as to the percentage of the electorate actually voting in 
these contests : — 
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Uncontested. 


387 
Contested. 





In the above these 5 constituencies (7 seats) are treated as uncontested : — 

No Liberal Candidate. 
Westminster. 
Brighton (2). 
St. Augustine's. 



No Tory Candidate. 
Merthvr Tydvil (2). 
Osgoldcross. 
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I will close this section with the following extracts : — 

Chamberlain Beetle and Balfour Butterfly. ^ 

(Wettmintter Gazette, March 7th, 1901.) 

** Mr. Augustine Birrell was amusing and sagacious an usual at the National Liberal 
Club last night, when he discoursed to a crowded meeting, held in the Conference Room, 
on *The Lessons of the General Election."* * * * 

The election was fought on a false issue. The policy of Ministers had not been 
challenged, and their statement that the war was over was a lie. (Hear.) The bedrock 
of the matter was to be found in the letters, speeches, and telegrams of Mr. Chamberlain, 
and their statement that a vote against the Government was a vote for the Boer. But 
many Conservatives did not like it. It was too disgusting to see the beetle crawling on 
the rock, so they invoked the butterfly, with its beautiful iridescent wings ; they called on 
Mr. Balfour, who explained that all Mr. Chamberlain meant was that it would be so hard 
to explain to the Boers that defeating the Tories did not mean withdrawing our forces. 
(Laughter.) » * * 

The true thing to say of him was what histoiy would say, that he was the supreme 
wiseacre who thought Kruger would not fight. (Laughter.) From that epitaph he could 
never hope to escape. * * * 



How 1 Became a Liberal. 

By Mr. Georob Whiteley, M.P. 
(As stated in a Speech at Acrrington on October SOth, 1899.) 



{Mr. Whiteley teas elected as a Tory by Stockport in 1895. He had offered to resign his seat, but the Stockport Tories 

asked him to retain it until the General Election.) 



A Parsons' Party and a Landlords' League. 

♦ ♦ ♦ "Elected, as he was, a Democratic Conservative, and for a working men's 
constituency, he found the Conservative party nothing but a parsons' party, a parsons' 
picnic, and a landlords' league, completely saturated with and dominated by landlord 
ideas. * * * 

" He was always bein^ told that he would not like the Liberal party, and that it was not 
nearly so nice as belonging to the Conservatives. That might be so. * * * 

** Whatever they might say or do, he believed that there was in the Liberal party a 
greater, a more abiding, a better and wider sympathy with the great bulk of the people 
in this country than existed on the other side of politics and so — like one who joined the 
Salvation Army — he became converted. * « * 

The Rich and the Poor. 

** He thought he could claim that his conversion was not so sudden. Probably 
something was due to heredity, seeing that for several centuries his forefathers had 
been Puritans and Radicals. His conversion began with a measure that was introduced 
into the House of Commons — namely, the Cattle Diseases Bill — a bit of class legislation. 
A man had a great deal of cargo to throw overboard when he changed his political 
party. He had to give up ideas which he had cherished almost as part of his being, 
and after he was bereft of those, he felt a great vacuum. * * * 

*' He believed that a Radical was a politician in earnest. He believed that politics 
should be the science of bringing the greatest good to the greatest number. When he 
was a little boy he was provided with a box to save his pennies, threepences, and 
sixpences, instead of spending them on sweets. The box bore a number of saws and 
aphorisms, most of which he had forgotten. One that he remembered ran : * Take care 
01 the pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves.' He believed that reflected 
what political life should be. He would render it in this way : ' Take care of the poor, and 
the rich will take care of themselves.' 

A Fool's Paradise. 

" They had been living in a fool's paradise for the last four years. It had not been a 
case of take care of the poor. It had been one of * Take care of the rich, and let the poor 
go to Davy Jones's locker. * * « 

<* His complaint and the rock on which he had split from the Conservative party was 
that it had always been a party for the rich, for the landlord, and the parson. * * * 

" Let the Church pay its own ministers like others, but do not let the Church 
quarter its minister on the Exchequer. The policy of doles wos t^Avia^VVj ^t«w%^^xA.'>K 
pursued it would land the country into a great csAAaUo^Yie. 
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(3) In the English Counties, out of an electorate of 2,750,000, nearly 80,000 more 
have polled than in 1895. Of these, out of every seven five have voted Liberal, two have 
voted Tory. 

(4) In Wales the Liberal vote has gone up by nearly 10,000 ; the Tory vote has gone 
down by over 5,000. 

(5) In Scotland, of 31,000 additional votes, the Liberals got 8,000, the Tories 23,000. 

(6) In Ireland the Nationalists are still as overwhelmingly powerful as ever. 

n. THE GENERAL ELECTION AS PLEBISCITE. 

Here are the figures, as taken from the detailed statistics which follow : — 

Enc.land — Liberal. Conservative. Majority. 

London 159,316 256,047 C 96,731 

Boroughs 556,089 666,390 C 110,301 

Counties ... 

Total England 

vv A.Li!>o ... ... ... ... 

Scotland 

Total Great Britain 

IRELAND ... ... ... ... 

Total for United Kingdom ... 2,455,518 2,578,492 C 122,974 

(Tory majority in 1895—103,814 ; Liberal majority in 1892, in round numbers, 200,000.) 

III. VOTES AND SEATS. 

The above figures show that on a total poll of five millions, the present Tory majority 
in votes is 123,000. If the Tories only held as many seats as this vote-majority entitled 
them to proportionately, this Tory seat-majority would be 16. As a fact it is 134. 

In 1892 Liberalism polled a majority of over 200,000 votes, and secured a majority of 40 
only. 

In 1895 and 1900 Toryism polls about half as large a majority of votes (103,000 and 
123,000), and gets majorities of 152 and 134 ! 

Seats Contested and Votes Polled. 

We also give some statistics with regard to the number of seats in Great Britain 
contested and uncontested, and as to the percentage of the electorate actually voting in 
these contests : — 
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I will close this section with the following extracts : — 

Chamberlain Beetle and Balfour Butterfly. ^ 

(WMtmintter Gazette, March 7th, 1901.) 

** Mr. Aagustlne Birrell was amusing and sagacious an usual at the National Liberal 
Club last night, when he discoursed to a crowded meeting, held in the Conference Room, 
on *The Lessons of the General Election."* * * * 

The election was fought on a false issue. The policy of Ministers had not been 
challenged, and their statement that the war was over was a lie. (Hear.) The bedrock 
of the matter was to be found in the letters, speeches, and telegrams of Mr. Chamberlain, 
and their statement that a vote against the Government was a vote for the Boer. But 
many Conservatives did not like it. It was too disgusting to see the beetle crawling on 
the rock, so they invoked the butterfly, with its beautiful iri<lescent wings ; they called on 
Mr. Balfour, who explained that all Sir. Chamberlain meant was that it would be so hard 
to explain to the Boers that defeating the Tories did not mean withdrawing our forces. 
(Laughter.) « * * 

The true thing to say of him was what histoiy would say, that he was the supreme 
wiseacre who thought Kniger would not fight. (Laughter.) From that epitaph he could 
never hope to escape. * * * 

How 1 Became a Liberal. 

By Mr. Georob Whiteley, M.P. 
(As stated in a Speech at Acrrington on October 20th, 1899.) 



{Mr. Whiteley woe elected as a Tory by Stockport in 1895. He had oferfd to resign hie seat, but the Stockport Toriet 

cuked him to retain it until the General Election.) 



A Parsons' Party and a Landlords' League. 

♦ ♦ ♦ "Elected, as he was, a Democratic Conservative, and for a working men's 
constituency, he found the Conservative party nothing but a parsons' party, a parsons' 
picnic, and a landlords' league, completely saturated with and dominated by landlord 
ideas. * * « 

'* He was always bein^ told that he would not like the Liberal party, and that it was not 
nearly so nice as belonging to the Conservatives. That might be so. * * * 

"Whatever they might say or do, he believed that there was in the Liberal party a 
greater, a more abiding, a better and wider sympathy with the great bulk of the people 
in this country than existed on the other side of politics and so — like one who joined the 
Salvation Army — he became converted. * * * 

The Rich and the Poor. 

" He thought he could claim that his conversion was not so sudden. Probably 
something was due to heredity, seeing that for several centuries his forefathers had 
been Puritans and Radicals. His conversion began with a measure that was introduced 
into the House of Commons — namely, the Cattle Diseases Bill — a bit of class legislation. 
A man had a great deal of cargo to throw overboard when he changed his political 
party. He had to give up ideas which he had cherished almost as part of his being, 
and after he was bereft of those, he felt a great vacuum. * * * 

" He believed that a Radical was a politician in earnest. He believed that politics 
should be the science of bringing the greatest good to the greatest number. When he 
was a little boy he was provided with a box to save his pennies, threepences, and 
sixpences, instead of spending them on sweets. The box bore a number of saws and 
aphorisms, most of which he had forgotten. One that he remembered ran : ' Take care 
of the pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves.' He believed that reflected 
what political life should be. He would render it in this way : ' Take care of the poor, and 
the rich will take care of themselves.' 

A Fool's Paradise. 

" They had been living in a fool's paradise for the last four years. It had not been a 
case of take care of the poor. It had been one of ' Take care of the rich, and let the poor 
go to Davy Jones's locker. * * * 

" His complaint and the rock on which he had split from the Conservative party was 
that it had always been a party for the rich, for the landlord, and the parson. * * * 

'* Let the Church pay its own ministers like others, but do not let the Church 
quarter its minister on the Exchequer. The policy of doles waa t^\Ra.VV5 ^\«ck%^^jcA.>K 
pursued it would land the country into a great oataftUo^Yi^. 
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Promise and Performance. 

" He remembered that the Conservatives fought the last election upon a social and 
democraticl^rogramme of wise reform for the working classes. They promised Old Age 
Pensions, Reform of the Poor Law system, Classification of Workhouses, Better 
administration of Out-door Relief, and a vast number of measures which would entail 
serious inroads on the Exchequer. And the speeches, the excellent speeches he made, 
they would have melted the lieart of a stone ! And the silly part of the business 
was that he believed what he was then saying. He intended to carry out what he 
said, but when the Government came into power what did it do ? Did the Government 
vote the money necessary to carry out those reforms? Not a bit of it. They gave 
the money to the landlords and parsons, who grabbed it, and they had got it now in 
their pockets. * ♦ ♦ 

**Wa8 ever such moonshine, such a ridiculous idea placed before the public? The 
Agricultural Rating Bill was an act of unmitigated jobbery, which no Town Council 
would be guilty of. ♦ ♦ * 

*' The landed gentlemen were past masters in the art of what they called in 
Lancashire 'fobbing.' They were the living embodiment of the old Lancashire doctrine 
summed up in the words, * If tha does owt for nowt, do it for thisel.' * * * 

Making Hay While the Sun Shines. 

* ♦ ♦ "Since the Government came into power they had been goin^ wrong, in his 
opinion, for they had pursued a selfish and claLss policy, a result due to their big majority, 
wnich had made the landlords say, ' Let us malce hay whilst the sun shines.' He had 
been told that he had changed parties from some personal object. There was nobody 
who had suffered more through his faith in political parties than he had. He had 
practically lost what he thought was one of the best constituencies that ever a man sat 
for, and he had to go out into the world again and begin his political life again at the 
very bottom ning of the ladder." 



Working Men and the Government. 

By F. M ADDISON, M.P. 

("Speaker'' Supplement, September, 1900.) 

* ♦ ♦ **The workmen of the country are absolutely masters of the situation. It 
is possible that the Tories, by deliberately selecting a time when the registers are 
ineffective, may curtail the power of the democracy, but the masses are still all- 
powerful. How will they use this mighty instrument of the ballot ? Upon the answer to 
that question much depends. 

** War represents the failure of diplomacy, and Mr. Chamberlain's gigantic blunder has 
caused weeping in many a household. At home, the privileged classes have alone 
benefited by the large surpluses contributed by the masses ; abroad, the British name 
has been defamed in the eyes of the peoples — not kings and aristocrats — of Europe by 
the reversal of those traditions of freedom upon which England's true greatness 
rests." ♦ ♦ ♦ 



Before and During the Election. 



Mr. Broadhurst, M.P., at Loughborough. 

(*^ Manchester Guardian,'' August tOth, 1900.) 

Mr. H. Broadiiurst, M.P., supporting a vote 
of confidence in Mr. Levy, said if a general 
election took place in Octooer the full financial 
policy of the Government would not be disclosed 
consequent upon the war, besides which thou- 
sands of men would be disfranchised. They had 
gone to war in the Transvaal to obtain the 
&anchise for Englishmen and foreigners there ; 
but if they took a general election here in the 
autumn, when the register was out of date, it 
would mean that thousands of their countrymen 
entitled to vote would be shut out. He hoped 
every man with a vote would resent action such 
as that. 



\ 



The Right Hoa. Sir Qordon Sprigg, Prime 

Minister in the uitra'"ioyaiist" Cabinet 

at the Cape, is Me a Traitor? 

{'' Momijig Leader,'' September 12th, 1900.) 

We have heard a great deal in these latter 
days about a ** Dutch Conspiracy," or a " Pan- 
Afrikander Conspiracy," which somehow or other 
was to bring about a federation of South Africa, 
on the Canadian model, in virtual independence 
of the United Kingdom. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I stand tonight, as I have always stood in 
the past, as the advocate of responsible govern- 
ment for South Africa ; and by responsible 
government I mean that we shall have the 
entire control of our own internal affairs, that 
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sball be considered as repreeenting the will of 
the people, and whatever ma; be the view of 
Her Majeaty's advisers in England, they sball 
not be entitled to oppose the action of the 
Ministers of the Crown here. I see that ao 
loog OS we remain singie colonists we are 
beaten in detail. But if we stand as one with 
Natal and with the Free State and the Trans- 
vaal — if we get these four nationalities united 
— we shall be looked upon as too strong anil 
too powerful to be interfered with. 

What I want to see is a similar form of 
government in Sonth Africa to that which you 
may see across the Atlantic in the great 
Dominion of Canada. So lon^ as Canada was 
disunited it was subject to the same control 
and interference that we are in this Colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope; but as soon as it was 
united as one great and powerful kingdom the 
interference of Englana was withdrawn, and 
since then they have had responsible govern- 
ment iu reality. * • • 

It only remains to state that the speech from 
which we qnote was delivered in the Prodnce 
Market, East London, Cape Colony, on November 
6th, 1883. 

What Is Won by the Sword must be Kept 
by the Sword. 

(" The Echo," September 19th, 1900.) 
"We struggle against nature, ignorance, all 
kinds of obstacles, in the effort to make our 
wretched lives more endurable. There are men, 
scientists and philanthropists, who devote their 
whole lives to uenefit their fellow-men, seeking 
to improve their condition. Tbey pursue their 
efforts tirelessly, adding discovery to discovery, 
expauding the human intelligence, enriching 
science, opening new fields of knowledge, day 
t^ day increasing the well-being, comfort, and 
vigour of their country. 

" Then war comes upon the scene, and in six 
months all the resulto of 20 years of patient 
labour and of human genius are gone for ever, 
crnshed by victorious generals."— Maupassant 

OK WAE, 



Two Irelands Now. 



>ult of 



Above all, this is the c 
the war in South Africa. T 
at least, tried to remove one weak spot from our 
governing system. Thanks to Lord Salisbury 
and his friends, Ireland is still coerced, still 
gftnisoned, still disloyal. And now we have our 
second Ireland — 6,000 miles away. There, too, 
we have a "disloyal " majority, and a so-called 
" loyal " minority. There, too, we have sup- 
pre«a<id Parliamente, put down rebels, and 
governed by arbitrary military laws. There, 
boo, we shall have our garrison of 30,000 to 
60,000 men. Before the war the Dutch Afri- 
kaudere were divided. Most of them in Ca^e 
Colony were with us. Another great body m 
the Free State were for the most part friendly. 
A third in the Transvaal contained at least 



the general relations between the two whil 
rneea. Now, alas, for want of patience, for want 
of tense, tot want of sympathy, we have united 
the Dntcb Alrik&ndera into a solid mass, as 



resentful of our rule, as ready to take advantage 
of our troubles, as are the Irish Nationalistii. 
That is the characteristic rule of this Goveru- 
raent. How will the country Uke it when its 
full consequences are unrolled Lrcfore its eyes? 
H. W. Massinoham. 

Mr. George Whlteley, M.P., oa the " Khaki 
Wave." 

(" Maiahester Gaardian,' August 61A, 1900.) 
AUDRESSINO a large gathering of Liberals of 
the Pndsey division on Saturday afternoon at 
Horeforth, Mr. George WLiteley, M.P. for 
Stockport, said he should rather hail with satis- 
faction — so far as regarded hb own opinions and 
feelings — a dissolution in Uctolier. • • • 

He recognised the »i/.e and importance of the 
great Empire to whic^h he belonged, and made 
up his mind, as all true Liberals did, to defend 
'~ But all this rushing into the street, all thin 



they were going to have an election in Uctober, 
that was a jiroceeding which the Conservative 

Earty could not justify, and, fought as it would 
e on the old repster, it would disfranchise 
hundreds of thousands of electors. The Con- 
servative Government would not wait until 
JaDuary to have their election, because the 
work tbey had been engaged in would not bear 
the scrutiny of other three months' considera- 
tion, becaase they were anxious to hurry on 
the election iu order to make hay while the sun 
shone, and in order to gain some profit and 
advantage from this ebbing wave of khaki-ism 
which had been flooding the conntry. If the 
election took place in Uctober any Parliament 
returned would not represent the true feelings 
of the peojile. The true reason for desiring 
to hurry the election was to whitewash Mr. 
Chamberlain by an immediate election, taken 
upon an issue wbicli was not yet before the 
country. . . . 

There had been displayed by the Government 
iu the past session the same cynical disregard 
for the rights, interests, and wants of the people 
as in everf other session of the present Parlia- 
ment, and it was that cynical disre^rd which 
had made hira, as people said, turn his coat and 
become a Liberal- 

Lord Rosebery's Advice to Liberal Electors. 



DALHENY, September itnd, 1900. 
My Deak Hedwokth, 

I cannot refuse to write you a line of hearty 
good wishes for your success at Newcastle, and 
m so doing send a word to those who press me 
for guidance at this election. 

The question I have to answer is — How 
should I vote at this luacture were 1 a voMr, 
which I am not? 

Could I vote for the Government ! 

Now, I am reluctant to criticise, for 1 know 
too well the difficulty of conducting public 
affairs. And in the present situation of the 
world ■ I would vote for almoat bjx^ ■».x>ii).% 
A.dini!iBtT&\,ion. \\ik«b\ox \,V'ii.\. w>^<aTii.\v^'wi^ 
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la votes, in other respects it is tite weakest 
tliat I can recollect. Take, for example, and 
the instances could be multiplied, its dealing 
with Vaccination and the Spion Kop dispatches, 
its withdrawal of its first Education JBill, and 
its retreat from Port Arthur. 

Nor could I support a Government which has 
neglected that social legislation tor which 
the country calls and to which it was pledged ; 
which has so managed foreign affairs as to 
alienate all foreign nations while keeping our 
own in a hurricane of disquietude and distrust, 
and which by its want of military foresight 
and preparation exposed this country to 
humiliations unparalleled in our history since 
the American War. 

Can we hope for better things in the 
future ? 

(^ There are three great national reforms which 
cannot wait. Legislation in respect of tem- 
perance and the housing of the working 
classes, not on extreme and visionary, but on 
sound and practical lines, and fearless admin I' 
strative reform, more especially of the War 
Office. 

With regard to these there is nothing to 
hope for from the present Government, 
The housing of the working classes they have 
touched and scamped. They have appointed a 
Koyal Commission as to temperance, and then 
flouted the Commission, and dismissed the 
subject with a sneer. Administrative reform 
could not safely be intnisted to those who 
appointed, conduct^, and ignored the Har- 
tington Commission) 

/ should, therefore, vote for those like 
yourself who advocate at home legislation and 
administration on sound Liberal and praC' 
tical lines; who would maintain and consolidate 
the priceless heritage of our Empire ; who would 
pursue a foreign policy which should preserve 
our interests with firmness and dignity, but be 
courteous and conciliatory in method ; and who 
in the immediate problem of South Africa, 
would only support a settlement which guaran- 
teed that the results of our sacrifices should in 
no jot or tittle be prejudiced, but should have 
as its ultimate aim that the Queen's South 
African dominions should present as fair 
a picture of contentment, confidence, and 
loyal harmony as the other regions of her 
Empire. 

These being your views, I wish you well, all 
the more as you embody in your person the 
heroism of our Navy, and the political traditions 
of your historic family. — Yours ever, 

ROSEBERY. 

Mr. Chamberlain's Electioneering. 

{The Liberal Magazine.) 
By common consent, Mr. Chamberlain out- 
Chamberlained himself in the election. All 
through he set himself to prove that every vote 
given to a Liberal was a vote given to the 
Boers. We set out the various stages in the 
story. 
At Birmingham, September 22nd : — 

** * * * In Parliament two- thirds of the 
Opposition are opposed to this policy — openly 
opposed to it as long as chey dare and covertly 
opposed to it now that we have challenged 
tbem to an election. Now we have come 
practically to the end of the war ; there is 
nothing going on now but a guerilla buBinesa, 



which is encouraged by these men. / weu 

going to say these traitors^ hut I toill say 

instead these misguided individuals'^ 

A clear case of "Don't nail his ears to the 

pump." ** Traitor" was the keynote of Tory 

electioneering from that moment. 

Mr. Chamberlain did not let the matter rest 
there. At Tunstall on September 27th hesaid : — 
"The electors should not fail to heed what 
was said by the Mayor of Maf eking, who, 
speaking the other day, said that every seat 
lost to the Government was a seat gained by 
the Boers." 

Here are a few (and a few only) of Mr. Cham- 
berlain's electoral letters and telegrams. To a 
correspondent at Pontefract : — 

** I believe that the men of Yorkshire 
will not forget the words of the Mayor of 
Maf eking that *A seat lost to the Unionist 
Government is a seat gained by the Boers.* " 

To a correspondent at Greenock : — 

"It is the duty of every Unionist to vote 
at the present election. Every vote given 
against the Government is a vote given to 
the Boers." 

" Heartily wish Mr. Carlile success. Let 
all patriotic Englishmen remember the Mayor 
of Mafeking's words : * A seat lost to the 
Unionist Government is a seat gained to the 
Boers.'" 

To the electors of Heywood : — 

" I heartily wish success to my friend, Mr. 
Kemp, who is at the front. The Imperial 
Yeomanry have acquitted themselves with 
much distinction. I trust that the electors 
will see that Mr. Kemp's seat is successfully 
defended in his absence. Every seat lost to 
the Government is a seat sold to the Boers." 

It was subsequently explained that " sold " was 
a telegraphic mistake for "gained." It is a 
curious mistake which can best be cleared up 
by the production of the original telegram. It 
can, oi course, easily be obtained by Mr. 
Chamberlain from the Post- office. 



Low Standard of Election Tricks. 

(" Westminster Gazette,'' October 6th, 1900.) 

We gladly publish Major Evans Gordon's 
letter in which he is concerned to prove that 
East is East and West is West. But we have 
another matter about which we should like the 
gallant M.P.'s opinion. Here is a copy of a 
leaflet circulated in Stepney on the day before 
the polling : — 

YESTERDAY 

Mr. JusUce BUCKNILL (a Judge of the 
High Court) reftwed to interfere with a 
pouter describing Mr. EIIIb as a Traitor. 

because of his being in communication 
with Kr««er. 



f 



ELLIS 

AND 

STEADMAN 

are Pals. 

NOT BOTH 



\ 



ARE THEY 

Traitors 

AND 



'^TO-'^O^T^'^ 
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Of course what was proved before Mr. Justice 
Buckley was that Mr. Ellis had not corresponded 
with Kruger. A more untruthful and disgraceful 
leaflet it would be hard to imagine. Major 
Evans Gordon owes it to himself to tell us that 
it was issued without his approval, and more — he 
ought to take immediate steps to find out who is 
responsible. 

Cunning Joseph. 

^ (" The Speaker" August 11th, 1900.) 

' We must go to the country ere long beyond 

doubt, 
And I'm bound before then some new dodge to 

find out. 
Old humbugs are wearing a little too thin, 
We must hit on a new one to help us to win. 

Ha ! the right thing Tve got, so my reason 

assures, 
I'll produce some queer letters addressed to the 

Boers ; 
The writing M.P.'s, when they hear of this news 
Before the election, will shake in their shoes. \ 

And the best way, I think, my 'cute project to 

'serve. 
Is to carefully keep all the names in reserve ; 
Each person who pleases may choose from the 

lot. 
Some may say it is Courtney, and some say it's 

Scott. 

On Labby or Lawson suspicion may lodge, 
And Channing beside be involved in the dodge ; 
And as calumny's course we must try not to 

slacken, 
John Burns and Lloyd George we must manage 

to blacken. 

Then, then, when we start our electoral tours, 
What a chance we shall have to denounce these 

" pro- Boers " ; 
The electors will shout for these letters like 

mad, 
For ** pro- Boers " they well know are the worst 

of the bad. 

Full of treason and murder they think they are 

stuffed. 
And from that fixed opinion they won't be 

rebuffed ; 
For the heads of the traitors like demons they'll 

yell, 

Though what's in the letters sly Joe will not 
teU. 

Oh ! how he must laugh at the tools he's deluding. 
As he sits in his office o'er fresh dodges brooding. 
His skill is supreme and his artifice prime. 
He's the very best dodger by far of our time ! 

Note, page 290, the castigatioa that Sir 
H, Campbell - Baaaerman administered 
la Parliament on December 7th, 1900. 

— H. J. O. 

Mr. Asqnith on the "Hostled-on" 

Election. 

{The Liberal Magazine.) 

/ */The Election is to be hustled on. Why? 

InNirder that the ifisue may be artificially 

narrowed. The patriotie fervoar which has 



\ 



animated the whole nation is to be exploited, if 
possible, in the interests of a particular party. 
Finance, domestic legislation, social reform, the 
unfulfilled pledges of 1895, the subventions by 
which during these five years the prosperity of 
our national resources has been frittered away 
to particular interests and classes, even the 
conduct and management of the war itself — all 
these gloomy and inconvenient topics are to be 
huddled out of sight. '\ 

"The fear of the- future is clothing from top 
to bottom the Tory party, from the Under-Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs down to the humblest 
member of the rank and file of the supporters of 
the strongest Government of modern times. 
There has gone up during these pa.st few weeks 
a pleasing chorus of appeal to the solitary figure 
on the Vosges. * In Heaven's name let us get 
it over before all the gas is out of the balloon.' 
Is there any other hypothesis which explains 
the fact ? " 

Sir W. Harcourt on Mr. Chamberlain and 
the Labour Representatives. 

{The Liberal Magazine.) 

** The Colonial Secretary now fell foul of the 
Parliamentary representatives of labour in 
language which almost passed belief. He had 
attacked trade unions, and also the members 
who sat in the House of Commons as special 
representatives of labour, simply because these 
members unanimously condemned his policy 
and conduct. A labour candidate had actually 
appeared as a candidate against one of the 
former Tory members for Birmingham. No 
doubt that was an extremely audacious thing to 
do. Mr. Chamberlain had dared to say of the 
Labour members who were elected by miners 
and other fellow-workers that in Parliament 
they were like fish out of water — that their only 
use was as items in a voting machine, and that 
the working men would be better without such 
champions. 

** He himself had been in Parliament a good 
deal longer than Mr. Chamberlain, and he 
knew these men better, having always fought 
side by side with them for freedom of combina- 
tion and many other questions of practical 
value to the industrial class. He, therefore, 
protested with indignation against the Colonial 
Secretary's unjust and malignant attack upon 
men who were in every respect just as good as 
Mr. Chamberlain himself. It was a burning 
shame that they should be subjected to such 
unmerited insolence." 

Sir Edward Grey on Unionist *' Patriotism." 

( Tfie Liberal Magazine. ) 

** He did feel very strongly that, so far as the 
election had gone, there was a tendency on the 
Government side to claim for themselves and 
their supporters a monopoly of patriotism. He 
believed that to be nothing more nor less than 
a gigantic imposture upon the country, and he 
believed that nothing was more unpatriotic than 
to say that a large number of their fellow- 
countrymen were deficient in patriotism. The 
Government told them that they did not wish 
the position to be weakened. lie agreed that 
the settlemeut lavL&t* \^ ^ ^wwmnwdX* ^\iR,^\s^ 
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majority the interests and the honour of the 
country would not be sufficiently protected. 
To say that they alone were to be trusted was 
really to invite every foreign country to try and 
take advant«.ge of their successors." 

A NON-PARTY View of the Election. 

{The Liberal Magazine.) 

The Economist, October 13th, 1900 :— 

** England will scarcely look back with 
much pride on the General Election of 1900. 
Sprung suddenly upon the country, it has 
been marked by the lack of any real dividing 
issue, and by even more than the usual clap- 
trap which popular electioneering seems in- 
evitably to generate. ♦ ♦ ♦ rTo tell you that 
you are a traitor and enemy) of the country 
because you difl'er from me as to what is ffoo<l 
for the country is to falsify issues, and to 
rouse the most dangerous kind of feeling. 
Many honest men have in the past lieen ma<lc 
traitors by such charges) In 1774 there wa.s 
not a more loyal subjectof the British Crown 
than Benjamin Franklin, but the outrageous 
abuse heaped on his head in the House of 
Lords converted him into the 'rebel' in 1776. 

We do not, of course, say, or hint, that the 
abuse of the large number of people who do 
not admit the infallibility of the Government 
will lead them into any anti-English j)olicy. 
But we do say that to speak sneeringly and 
passionately of such persons as Hrai tors' and 

* pro- Boers,' and to declare that any vote 
given to a Liberal or Labour candidate is a 

* vote given to a Boer' is to import a very bad 
and dangerous element into our political life. 
The most extreme opponents of the war have 
opposed it because, in their judgment, it 
would injure the true interests of England. 

« * JL The same abuse was heaped on those 
who opposed or criticised the Crimean War. 
What is the deliberate judgment of posterity 
on that ill-starred enterprise ? Is it not just 
possible that some historian of the next gene- 
ration may say the same of some critics of the 
present war ? W ♦ ♦ * You cannot indict 
a whole natimi,' said Burke. Nor can you 
charge half a nation with being what you 
please to call 'traitors' or 'pro-Boers.* 
Everybody will be ashamed of that nonsense 
in a few months' time. * ♦ * This sort 
of thing lowers public life, and obscures all 
real political issues. Besides, as we have 
said, it lands us in ultimate absurdities, for 
it is impossible that half the people of a 
country can be traitors. If it were so, we 
should be on the very brink of revolution — 
but we are not." 

A very dignified and powerful indictment— 
from a non-party source, too. 



Mr. A. Balfour on tlie Electioneering Trick. 

(** Westminster Gazette,'' October 10th, 1900,) 

'' Great complaint has been made of a state- 
ment that every vote given to a Radical Home 
Rule candidate was a - vote given to the Boers. 
That statement is not justified if it means that 
every man who voted for a Radical candidate 
detdred the victory of the Boer cause. That 



\ 



would be a calumny upon honourable and 
patriotic men." 

'' Candid Friends.'* 

(" Morning Leader," October 10th, 1900.) 

That even the Daily Mail should begin to 
lecture Mr. Chamberlain for his strong language 
is not without significance. But it must be said 
plainly that in the circumstances the pose of the 
lecturer is a piece of repulsive and m tolerable 
hypocrisy. Does the Daily Mail suppose that 
the public which it has so egregiously misled has 
no memory at all ? In its issue of Monday, in a 
leading article entitled "Is Mr. Chamberlain 
Going Too Far?" it wrote :— 

TJie Leicester jjpeecli tlireatening France 
was another instance of that unrestrained 
vigour of language whicli is more usual in the 
smoking-room than on the platform. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
it is possible to understand the grave appre- 
hension which Mr. Chamberlain's advent to 
the highest office would cause amon^ thinking 
men and moderate men on the Continent. 

Now this Leicester speech was delivered by 
Mr. Chamberlain on November 30th last. What 
had this tardy censor of morals, this newly- 
discovered patron of thinking and moderate 
men, to say of the speech at the time? We 
turn over the file of the Daily Mail, and, in its 
leading article of the mornmg following the 
speech, this is the vile stuff we nnd : — 

Once more Mr. Chamberlain has acted as 
the interpreter of the nation's will. The 
solemn warning which he gave to France is 
what every chivalrous Englishman would have 
wished him to utter. ♦ ♦ ♦ A new alliance 
of the three Teutonic Powers — England, the 
United States, and Germany (with Japan, 
Austria, and Italy) — is something which maiv 
make these foul-mouthed Parisians shiver. If 
they cannot cease their insults, their colonies 
will be taken from them and given to Grermany 
and Italy — we ourselves want nothing more — 
and France will be rolled in the " blood and 
mud " in which her Press daily wallows. 

Mr. Chamberlain's speech provoked immediate 
remonstrances even from some Jingo journals. 
But the Daily Mail would tolerate no re- 
proaches. On the following day (December 2nd) 
it wrote : — 

Some critics appear to think that such plain 
language [as Mr. Chamberlain's] should not 
have been used ; we cannot agiee with them. 
In our opinion it was the absolute duty of a 
Minister of the Crown to give clear warning. 



Unnecessary Words of Consolation. 

(" Westminster Gazette,'' October 6th, 1900.) 

Mr. Chamberlain was pleased to say last night 
that ** he might die to-morrow and still there 
would remain this great Empire of our fore- 
fathers." That is a great and unlooked-for 
admission. We wish him not the least harm in 
the world, but still it is something to know 
that the Empire is possible without Mr. 
Chamberlain. His recent speeches had left 
Tat\iQT «Aaiin\\i^ *V.o\j\i\»* w^ \.o '^Xi^xXiKt y\» «»&\a1 
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One of Mr. Chamberlain's Apt Pnpils. 

{'* Westminster Gazette,'' October 16th, 1900.) 

It is astonishing to read the way in which 
the Mid-Essex Tories conducted the campaign 
against Mr. Henry, the Liberal candidate, who 
happened to be a Jew. Let as give some 

i notations from a single meeting. Colonel 
rockwood, M.P., said : — 

He objected to his (Major Rasch*s) having 
to fight a tin-pot thing — no disrespect to 
Mr. Henry Solomons or whatever his name 
was. ♦ ♦ * 

Sir John Colomb, M. P. , said : — 

Perhaps the fact hadn't reached him in 
the remote recesses of Houndsditch or 
Shoreditch or wherever it was — some ditch. 
Let him keep in the ditch or get out of it 
himself and stick himself on the fence and 
stay there. 

Major Rasch himself said : — 

They had seen almost the last of the 
Semitic invasion, and they would now see an 
end to this "great fuss about a little bit of 
pork." 

And these are three representatives in the 
House of Commons of the ** gentlemanly" party! 



Mr. Birreil ** Birreliing." 

(''Westminster Gazette,'' September B7th, 1900,) 

Let us record an excellent Birrellism about 
the Registration Laws. Speaking at Manchester 
last night, Mr. Birreil said : — 

The Registration Laws of this country are 
a perfect infamy and a disgrace, and I aon't 
believe there is any cure for them whatever, 
except to make a clean sweep of the lot and 
go in for plain, simple manhood suffrage. A 
man should be able to carry his right to vote 
with him wherever the necessities of his liveli- 
hood have taken him. It is the man who 
votes, not the house upon his back. You are 
men, not snails. You vote in respect of your- 
selves, or you should do, wherever you happen 
to be. 

" You are men, not snails," is a delightful 
touch which will long be remembered. 

Here is another apothegm of Mr. Birrell's 
which is worth setting down : — 

Imperialism is a splendid banquet, but the 
only people who can make a great empire, 
who are rich enough to maintain it, are a 
thriving population at home. 

Here is the link between Imperialism and social 
questions. 



After the Election. 



Lord Crewe on Deliberate Mendacity. 

{''Manchester Giiardian," November SOth, 1900,) 

The Yorkshire 99 Club entertained Mr. James 
Bryce, M.P., at dinner to-night at the Leeds 
and County Liberal Club. The Earl of Crewe 
presided over a large gathering. 

His Lordship, who was received with cheers, 
said * * * the fact was that we had been sub- 
jected during this election to a monstrous 
innovation. The spokesmen of the Conservative 
party — and more particularly the chief spokes- 
man of the Conservative party — had thought fit 
to charge very nearly half of their fellow- 
countrymen with disloyalty to the Empire, and 
disloyalty to their Queen and country. (Shame. ) 
That, he maintained, was a monstrous innovation 
absolutelyiunknown hitherto in English political 
life — (hear, hear), — and the conduct of the 
election with the use of poisoned wells and 
explosive bullets was a thing which the Liberal 
party should neither forget nor forgive. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The Conservative campaign had been one of 
deliberate mendacity. (Cheers.) In many 
constituencies the air had been so thick witn 
lies that you could not see your way about. 
(Laughter.) Of course there had been many 
exceptions to that rule, but, taking it as a 
whole, the conduct of the election by the Con- 
servatives had been most damaging to the tone 
of English public life. * * * 

If they were to speak of Imperialism on the 
one^ hand and whatever was opposed to Impe- 
rialism on the other, the line wnich he should 
draw between Liberals and Conservatives was 
that Conservatives were content that the 
conntrv should be feared and hated, whereas 
Liberals wished their country to be honourably 
respected. (Cbeera.) 



There was another subject which was likely 
to be brought before the notice of Parliament, 
and that was a matter which had been raised to 
some extent in the public Press, and, as a rule, 
he thought with great moderation and discre- 
tion — the holding of directorships and shares in 
certain companies — (loud cheers) — by members 
of the Government. We had an eminent 
authority, Mr. Wanklyn— (laughter) — telling us 
what was the proper line to taxe in this matter. 
But Mr. Wanklyn's communication was not a 
serious contribution to the subject. (Laughter.) 
When this matter came to be discussed, as he 
hoped it would be, he trusted that those who 
were affected by it would not ride off on the 
high horse of charges of corruption being brought 
against them, for such charges had not been 
brought by any serious person. 

Mr. Chamberlain had set up quite a romantic 
standard for public men when he objected to 
the appointment of Sir Hercules Robinson to 
the Governorship of the Cape on the ground 
that Sir Hercules had once held shares m the 
British South African Company, and it was 
therefore all the more disappointing to find his 
name in such a connection. (Laughter. ) * * * 

The Chamberlain Family and Contracts. 

(" Westminster Gazette," November 8th, 1900. ) 

" If Mr. Williams gets nothing in exchange 
for his late post (says the London correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian) the omission will 
be a significant one, especially as it will concur 
with the removal of Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
from what may be called the sphere of con- 
tracts." This would be a case of unpoetic 
justice, since Mr. Powell Williukoaa'* "vcA.^^!^v»?' 
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deMription ot a Liberal M.P. that the more the 
Britiab Empire expmada the more the Cbam- 
bsrlam family contracts, 

Mr. A. G. Hales on Flniabing the War. 

(" Daily Nuci," December 4tlt, ICOO.) 

if the 

hnndred thousand men along the railway line 
between Capetown and the Modder River, and 
every man shonld be a mounted man, for it is 
not so mucb the number of men whom we have 
to figlit as the vnat extent of country we are 
compelled to cover. Had our Uenerals been 
supplied with mounted riflemen instead ' of 
infantry aix months ago, this war would have 
been completely atamped out by now, in my 
eatimation ; but instead of hein^ stamped out, 
it has been allowed to smoulder and gather 
freah force, until at the time of writing it looks 
as if it were going to blaze into a bigger thing 
than it bas ever been hitherto. • • • 

"Concerning the Boer aystem of figbting in 
small bands, instead of in large compact moiweH, 
about which we have recently beard so much 
idle talk, it strikes me that the Boer leader has 
a perfect right to so dispose of hia forces as to 
do the most harm to us, and the most good for 
his cause and his country. It is not our place 
to dictate to him how he shall fight. Ail we 
have got to do is go in and beat him, and prove 
to him that DO matter how he may donble and 
turn, in the end we are sure to get to him. I 
see nothing to object to in the fact that the 
Boe r is giving us a continuous guerilla war. I 
alwavs thought he would. In an article written 
at the end of last March to the Daily Ncicg 
from Springfontein 1 predicted that he would do 
«o, and I cannot see any reasonable cause for 
complaint concerning his tactics. • * • " 

Debate on the Address. 

House of Commons. 
{•'ManchaUr Guardian," December 7/A, 1900.) 
Sir H. CmmpbelhBaaaermaa :~ * • • 

THE PATRIOTISM OF LIBERALS. 

There ia not a man on the other side of the 
House who— forgetting for the moment that he 
ia a politician — does not know that we who sit 
on this side are actuated by evei7 whit as 
Dalriotio motives as he is. (Opposition cheers.) 
We may be wrong-headed if you like, or short- 
sighted if you like, but however short-sighted or 
wrong-headed— however much we may diBsent 
from the policy of the Government on this or 
that matter — it is because we think it will injure 
instead of benetiting the Empire. (Opposition 



ch> 



Yet in this general electioi 



odiui 



(fond 



Opposition ebeera), — as desiring tbi 
the enemies oE the country, and electors were 
warned again and again that votes given for 
Liberal canilidatea were votes given for the 
Boers— (Opposition cheers),— and this not by 
aome partisan local agent, some obscure wire- 
puller, but by Cabinet Ministers. (Continued 
cheers.) I am not going into any details on that 
bfect, bat ia the interest oi that 
I tone wbicb I am seeking to pie- 



I refrain from frankly characterising tnch 
. ivres and artifices, and I am content to 
them to the condemnation they will receive 

in the sight of the world. (Cheers.) 

THE PUBLICATION OF PRIVATE LETTBH8. 
There is one episode to which 1 may particularly 
refer — the publication of private letters. (Hear, 
liear.) Those letters were of different kindi — 
^onie by private members of Parliament, some 
liv distinguished men at the Cape. Why were 
they pubfished T They were picked out from a 
large number of other letters. For any public 
purpose! No. Under any public necessity! 
No. What, then, was the object ! Simply to 
discredit and blacken, if possible, the opponents 
ot the Government. lOppoaitioii cheers.) Even 
it one or two of these letters were a hundredfold 
wore improper than any of us think, yet they 
were private letters. (Opposition cheem. ) Every 
oneot them was aprivate letter. (Criesof "Oh.''^) 
What is said of a man in private life who 
publishes a private letter for his own advantage 
that has somehow come into his hands! Why, 
riir, he is visited by the evtremeat penalty that a 
society unorganised by taw can inflict. (Opposi- 
tion cheers. ) Am I to be told that an act which, 
if done in private life, would exclude a man from 
the society of honourable men— (loud Opposition 
<:heerB) — isa tolerable act on the part of MinislerB 
of tlie Crown ! . . . 

THE WAR : THE SUPPRESSION OF DISPATCHES. 
The war in Sonth Africa still engrosses our 
interest and attention, and what is the most 
remarkable circumstance when we think of it 
It is this— that the British public know 



has a war, great o_ . .__ 

so little communication of authentic information 
as to its incidents and its policy. * • • 

I hold that this is not respectful to the British 
public. It is not respectful to the House of 
Commons. (Opposition cheers.) We hear 
nowadays of a thing called Imperialism — (a 
laugh), — and everybody is contending with every- 
body else as to the best kind of Imperialism to 
profess. But that is Imperialism in the sense of 
our devotion to or desire to muntain the Empire. 
Imperialism may have, and does have, another 
meaning. It means another thing when the 
Executive Government takes on itself to manage 
all the affairs of the country — (cheers), — when 
the representatives of the people are ignored — 



of the l^slative body— (Opposition cheers), — 
when things are done and resolutions annonnced 
the moment the representative body has become 
dumb — (renewed cheers), — and when all doubters 
and critics and scoffers are classed together oa 
discreditable persons, guilty of a sort of U»e- 
majeitJ against the Executive Govemment. 
(Loud Opposition cheers.) That is Imperialism 
as we have seen it in other countries. Is there 
not a little danger that we may drift into some 
sort of squalid imitation of it here! (Opposition 
cheers.) ■ • • 

THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 
Then there is another reason. We have been 
promised a full and searching inquiry into the 
conduct of the war- (bear, hear),— the prepara- 
tions for the war, and the execution of tne plans 
in ie\&t.\on lo the ■wai ia South Africa. » • • 
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instructive, and valuable, but are we to know 
nothing as to the course of events? The tax- 
payer, whose money is being poured out like 
water, the men and women in this country 
whose sons and whose brothers have lost their 
lives or been exposed to hardships in all the 
reverses and successes, the assaults and defences, 
the captures and surrenders, the marchings and 
the fights through all these months — am I to be 
told that they are to have no reasonable or 
satisfactory explanation of what has occurred, 
which often seems to them hard to understand ? 
(Opposition cheers.) * * * It was not so in 
the Crimea, it was not so in the Peninsular 
War, or in the Indian Mutiny. It never has 
been in any war, and I ask the right hon. 
^ntleman when is this veil to be lifted ? * * * 
Miscalculation has followed on miscalculation — 
one coming on the heels of another from the 
beginning — miscalculation of finance, of power, 
of forces, and of the disposition and temper of 
our enemy. At the present moment the chief 
subject on which information is earnestly and 
even impatiently sought by the country is as to 
the policy of the war. (Hear, hear.) * * * 
What I refer to is the policy being pursued, or 
to be pursued, in the war with the view of 
bringing it to an early close — (Opposition cheers) 
— with as little suifering as possible, and also, 
let us not forget this, with as little damage as 
possible to the future prosperity and happiness 
of the South African population. (Opposition 
cheers.) * * * 

We were told at the election that the 
war was ended. Well, how many men are 
there now in South Africa? I cannot say 
accurately, but I should say over 200,000 — 
between 200,000 and 220,000. These men are 
not there in idleness or in safety. I have not 
seen any representation of the occurrences in 
Novemlier, but I have seen a map showing for 
the month of October all the places in the Free 
State and the Transvaal where fighting took 
place. I counted them up, and I think there 
were something like 80 places where there was 
fiehting during October, and in most of those 
putces lives were lost. That is after the war 
was said to have been ended. Once a week we 
see from the daily papers that drafts are going 
out to South Africa, it would be very desirable 
if the right hon. gentleman could tell us what 
the intentions of the Government are with 
regard to certain classes of men — the reservists, 
for instance, who left their employment, and 
whose places have been kept open for them by 
their employers. Surely, at the first opportunity 
these men should be allowed to return to their 
occupations. Then, again, the gallant Yeomanry 
and Volunteers, who, in a crisis of their. country, 
sprang to arms, and went out to serve nobly at 
the front — surely they should not be kept a day 
longer than is absolutely necessary. It would 
be a poor reward for the alacrity with which 
they offered themselves. (Opposition cheers.) 
I do not wish to be a Cassandra, but do not let 
us forget that we are coming to that time of 
the year when the frightful scourge of enteric 
fever will be raging, and if it was bad last year 
it may be expected to be worse this year, 
because there will be the germs from last year's 
cases. « « * 

In the course of meeting these irregular 
hostilities certain b&rsh measures have been 
Butborised — tiie hurning of farms — (hear, 



hear), — the destruction or carrying away of pro- 
perty — (hear, hear), — the deporting of women 
and children. (Hear, hear.) It cannot be denied 
that these things have moved the country — 
(Opposition cheers), — and that many a heart 
revolts against them. (Renewed cheers.) * * « 

Mn Lough : Sold to the Boers. 

THE CRY OF "TRAITOR," 

Mr, Chamberiaiat amid some cheers and 
Opposition laughter, said: It was not "sold." 
• ♦ ♦ The words were, ** A seat lost to the 
Government is a seat gained by the Boers." 

Mr, Balfour: I am afraid I never even heard 
of this matter. (Opposition cheers and general 
laughter. ) * * * I am perfectly certain that 
I never used any phrase throughout the whole 
election which could be reasonably interpreted as 
implying that any opponent of mine was lacking 
in patriotism. (Opposition cheers.) « * * I 
don't doubt that tne gentlemen I see arrayed 
opposite me are animated by as devoted a public 
spirit as the gentlemen sitting on this side, but 
is it not a fact that among the English and 
Scotch supporters of the right hon. gentleman 
there ai'e found men who honestly tnink that 
the war was an unjust war, and that e*en now 
the independence of the Boers ought to be 
restored? » ♦ ♦ 

{December 8th , 1900.) 

The debate on the Address in reply to the 
Queen's Speech was resumed by 

Mr. LaboucherCt who continued the dis' 
cussion raised by Mr. John Ellis with regard to 
the publication of letters seized in South Africa. 
He thought gentlemen on both sides would feel 
that the member for Rushcliffe had been very 
unfairly treated. (Hear, hear.) His hon. friend 
was only performing a duty in asking for facts, 
and it was idle to say that he should not bring 
such facts forward because they might damage 
the Government. But the truth was, not that 
his hon. friend wanted to damage the Govern- 
ment, but that the Colonial Secretary wanted 
to damage a political opponent. (Hear, hear.) 
With regard to his own letters, which according 
to the right hon. gentleman showed ** moral 
treason," he desired to explain his position. 
He considered when he wrote those letters that 
one of the reasons which was leading us to war 
was the personal antagonism existing between 
the Colonial Secretary and Mr. Kruger, and in 
recommending Mr. linger to accept the con- 
ference which the right hon. gentleman had 
himself proposed, he naturally used arguments 
which he thought would convince him. That 
was what was called diplomacy — (laughter), — 
not the new diplomacy, which appeared to mean 
that you should insult your opponent as much 
as possible and do everything to make him 
hostile. (Laughter. ) 

It seemed to him a piece of insufferable 
impudence for us to claim a change in the 
registration law in the Transvaal, considering 
that we had in this country the worst registra- 
tion law in the whole habitable globe. (Hear, 
hear.) He was anxious to get the whole 
question out of the hands of the right hon. 

gentleman and President Kruger. Time would 
ave been in favour of v^aft^, wjAMX.VkfcKvcw^^s^ 
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wan hia statemeot tliat President Krnger would 
have tlie opportanitj- <if giving him a secood fall. 
But he believed that would have been a very 
pleating thing to President Kriiger. (Laughter.) 
It was surely a new doctrine that no Engliah- 
mati should interfere to try to bring negotiations 
to a peaceful cooclusion, and that wae all lie 
had done. 

The rigbt hon. gentleman, in sending him liie 
letters, had asked for observations upon the 
subject. SVhat hiiKinehs had he to a»k sach a 
qneetion ? He was the ri^ht hon. gentleman's 
equal in that House and out of it. (Laughter.) 
But he wished to be courteoUK, and he gave the 
right hon. gentleman his obsen'ations. Think- 
ing a free interchnnKs of views would be useful, 
he invited a tew otwervations from the right 
hon. gentleman. (Laughter.) He bod always 
l>een under the iniiiression that the refusal to 
produce the Hawksiey letters had led President ' 
Kruger to suspect that the right hon. gentleman 
was more or leas connected with the raid, and 
in the interests uf peace he suggested that the 
right hon. gentleman should confide to him a 
few observations in regard to the Hawksiey 
correspondence. (Hear, hear.) 

The Colonial Secretary was one of the best 
electioneerers he knew. There might be better 
ID New York— Croker and others,— but the i 
right hon. gentleman wax a past [Jiaster as an | 
electioneering "Ijoss." He therefore, when he 
received the letters. sus()ected that a general 
election was a{>proaching, and that they would 
be published just at that time. He himself 
was not an absolute innocent in these matters — 
(laughter),— so he thought he would stop the 
right hon. gentleman's jiame, anil he published i 
the letters himself. (Laughter.) He told the 
right hon. gentleman that his responsibility | 
was to his constituents alone, and when he 



meeting an elector got up and said, " Will , 
pledge us — we expect it of you— to keep your 
eye on Joe?" (Loud laughter.) He promised 
that he would do so. He could assure the right 
hon. gentleman that be was very proud of the 
letters, and was only sorry that President 
Kruger did not follow his advice. 

Dr. Clark was not o pfraonn grata with 
gentlemen opposite, but he thought be had been 
unfairly treated by the Colonial Secretary. 
What Dr. Clark said to Mr. Kruger was that 
there would be some military advantage in 

Cassing the frontier and attacking our colonics, 
ut that this would be outweighed by the bail 
moral effect here. That was advising President 
Kmger not to do it. Dr. Clark's letter con- 
taine<l the statement that the Colonial Secretary 
objected to a trilmual composed of the four 
Chief Justices of South Africa, because he said 
three out of the four would be on the side of 
the Dutch. He also objected to the Lord Chief 
Justice of England as umpire, as he was one of 
the friends of the Opposition. Did it not show 
the animus of the right hon. gentleman that 
he should have objected to Lord Russell of 
Kitlowen as head of the tribunal 7 (Cheers.) 

As regarded Sir H. de Villiers's letters, the 

Colonial Secretary odmitted that they were 

onW part oi a correiipondence with Mr. Kruger 

and Sir A. Milner, and the letters to Sir A. 

j^M°^'' *' ^s*st there could have been no 

dtmcalty in publi»bing. It was to be remem- 



I bered, moreover, that the published letters form 

I the Chief Justice were written before Mr. 

Kruger had made any concessions at all. and 

j one would like to know what were his views- 

I after Mr. Kruger hod made his concessions, 
(Hear, hear.) The Colonial Secretary waa very 
angry with the leader of the Opposition, who- 
made an uncommonly good speech last night. 
(Cheers.) There was so much official Brah- 
minism uniting the two front benches as a rule 

, that one was glad when one of the gentlemen on 
those beaches attacked another in strong, 
fervent language. (Laughter.) As regarded 
the general question of the publication of the 
letters, he reminded the House that a salutary 
rule relating to private correspondence hod been 

I infringed. Private letters had been used for 
electioneering purposes, and he asked whether 
the Cabinet was to be held responsible. 

House of Lohds. 

{Dtcember 7lh, 1900.) 

The Earl o/ Klmberley (after complimentary 

references to the mover and seconder of the 

Address) said ;^ 

THE GENK.RAL ELECTION. 

■ ■ * I must also allude to the manner in 
which, on many occasions, imputations wera 
thrown upon those who were candidates in the 
interests of the Opposition- imputations which 
1 think in many cases were absolutely false — 
(Opposition elieers), — impntations which ought 
never to have been brought, and imputations 
which, though they might be eKcnsed in the' 
mouths of obscure people, considering the- 
Bources from which some of them sprang, I 
think were such as every right-minded man 
would regret. (Cheers.) I do not pursue the; 
matter further, except to say that I saw the 
line taken on m&nv occasions of imputing dis- 
loyalty and want ot patriotism to men quite as. 
loyal and patriotic, though differing in opinion, 
as themselves, as the other side. I look upoa 
that with feelings of not leas than diagost, 
(Hear, hear.) The chief offenders are not ia 
this House. * • • 

SOin'H AFEiCA : A STATEMENT OF POLICY 
HEEDED. 
• > • You have, no doubt, brokm to a 
certain extent the organised bodies of yonr 
opponents, but you have utterly failed op to- 
thiB point in really subduing and pacifying the 
country. Neither do we see that there is any 
probability of rapid progress being made in that 

The Barl of Roaebeey: My lords. • • • 
Surely the object o£ a government that respects 
itself, that trusts the country, is not to go to 
the country without any cause being offered, on 
a worn-out register in the month of October. 
The noble Marquis consoles us by saying that 
if the army in Africa had been able to return 
they would no doubt have registered their vote* 
for the Government, One hears of the corre- 
spondence of soldiers in South Africa, and I dO' 
not feel so perfectly confident as the noble 
Marquis of their unanimity on that subject. 
(Hear, hear.) They have not been treated with 
so many comforts, with such tenderneBB and 
1 caie,«\\.V\ ftvicVi T6%B.Td for their creature com- 
, iortB,t.Vi&\.w\iftu ttitrj ToVMOittn^ »i%'iia&5^ 
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But let that pass. That is an incidentarpoint 
on which I can offer no opinion. 

AN UNPRECEDENTED AND WANTON ELECTION. 

What I do offer an opinion upon is this, that 
this is a wholly unprecedented election, a 
wanton election, an election for which no cause 
or reason has ever been given or ever will be 
given in this House or the other. * ♦ ♦ 

THE ** PRO-BOER" PLACARDS. 

The Government conducted the election on the 
footing that every man who voted for the Oppo- 
sition was a friend of the Boers and an enemy 
and traitor to his own country. (Hear, hear.) 
You may disclaim these methods in this easy 
House, on those red benches, but you know — 
everybody who reads the newspapers knows — 
that they were utilised in every town and hamlet 
of this country. For the credit of party govern- 
ment those methods should not be lorgotten 
«ven in a hereditary House. I will quote two 
or three instances of what I mean. 

One was a placard which I copied in the Royal 
borough of South Queensferry, which is part of 
the constituency of the leader of the Opposition 
in the other House. It was couched in this 
way : ** Electors ! Every seat lost to the Govern- 
ment is a seat sold to the Boers." Then came 
the name of its reputed author, Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Then came the words, "Vote for the 
-Government candidate and wrest a seat from 
the Boers." Ignorant electors may have been 
persuaded, and no doubt were, by these placards 
that votes given to the Liberal party were given 
to the Boers. But I confess, so far as I 
recollect, that 1,400,000 votes out of 3,000,000 
were recorded for the Liberal party, and if it 
was transmitted to the Boers on the highest 
authority that these 1,400,000 votes were given 
to the Boers it is impossible to exaggerate the 
encouragement that these words would have 
^ven to our enemies. 

But it is not only obscure candidates who 
adopted these methods. The President of the 
Board of Trade issued an historical placard in 
his constituency, in which he put in the largest 
letters, ** Remember that to vote for a Liberal 
is to give a vote to the Boers. " 

But there is a more serious case. A Canadian 
by birth, and therefore an Imperialist, stood for 
the Newmarket division of Cambridgeshire, and 
both he and his opponent were absent in South 
Africa at the time of the election. Mr. Rose, 
the gentleman of whom I speak, not only held 
Imperialist opinions but he had given some 
pledges of his devotion to them. He had three 
sons before this election took place. He lost 
two of them in South Africa. On the day that 
he received the announcement of the second 
death his third son was sent out to South Africa, 
and is at this moment fighting against the 
Boers. That was a tragic experience indeed. 
I suppose Mr. Rose was not a sham Imperialist, 
and yet the agents of his opponent — a man as 
honourable as Mr. Rose — did not scruple to put 
up placards all over the constituency represent- 
ing Mr. Rose as helping Mr. Kruger to pull 
down the British flag in South Africa, with 
remarks perhaps too scurrilous to mention. 
(Hear, hear.) * * * 

THE HATFIELD CHRISTMAS PARTY. 

There is one other point. It is that we are 
able to congratulate the noble Marquis on being 
the head of a family having a most remarkable ^ 



genius for administration. (Laughter.) I 
remember it was said of the Jews that it was 
the practice of the nation to confine the priest- 
hooa to a large family, and I am not at all sure 
that this great backward stride towards the 
traditional methods of the ancient civilisation 
is altogether welcome to some aspirants to office 
in Her Majesty's Government. (Laughter.) 
But there is solace for every sorrow. We have 
often felt that in the festive season which is 
now rapidly approaching some danger might 
occur to the country through the Ministers 
being so much scattered that there appears no 
central motive or administrative power m which 
we can feel that our interests are safe. But 
when the festive circle assembles round the 
noble Marquis at Christmas we shall feel — not, 
indeed, that the whole Cabinet is there, because 
I do not believe that even the palatial dimen- 
sions of Hatfield House would accommodate 
the whole Cabinet — but we shall feel that there 
is a very ample section, an inner Cabinet, 
assembled round the noble Marquis at his family 
table in which we can feel that our interests are 
safe. (Laughter.) * « * 

The Duke of Devonshire: * * * If 

Parliament had been dissolved in January or 
February instead of October, it was conceivable 
that the result of the election might have been 
the defeat of the present Government and the 
access to power of another, and that the new 
Government would have to face the exigency 
without having any time to consider the pie- 
paration of measures to bring before Parliament. 
It was much more convenient, therefore, to 
have the dissolution in October. 

The Earl of Rosebety : Was there an 
apprehension that the delay would have changed 
the result ? 

The Duke of Devonshire replied that it 
was impossible to say what the result of the 
election would have been. « * * 

*'Sold" or "Lost" to the Boers. 

{''Daily News," December 8th, 1900.) 
Apropos of Mr. Chamberlain's message to the 
electors of Hey wood Division of Lancasliire, **A 
seat lost to the Government is a seat gained by 
the Boers," which it is now explained was 
altered in transmission to ** Every seat lost to 
the Government is a seat sold to the Boers," it 
is interesting to note that the Liberal candidate 
(Mr. £. H. Holden) had a son in the Duke of 
Cambridge's Own Yeomanry, who was taken 
prisoner by the Boers and was in captivity four 
months. Afterwards this son (Mr. Norman 
Holden), when released, lay ill >vith enteric, 
between life and death, for three months. 
When he came home three weeks ago he had to 
be carried into the house. Mr. £. H. Holden 
subscribed one hundred guineas to the General 
War Fund, and was the means of keeping open 
the situations of no fewer than 25 members of 
the staft' of the business house with which he is 
connected who volunteered for service in South 
Africa. Mrs. Holden also took a great interest 
in the W^ar Fund, and was unremitting in good 
work for those at the front. 

Indifference of the Electorate. 

{''Ethical World,'' December Sth, 1900,) 
Three separate iud^iueuts. kv;^ ViftsstiL -^kS^'iM^. 
tor on ma^U^t^ \X\«A. \5. vivCvx^xi ^Vq ^-six^^"*^^^ 
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for the affairs of his nation or municipality 
might he expected to keep always in vieM-. 
And yet an electorate that should, if alive and 
alert, respond at the first call to the extent of 
its 95 to 100 per cent polled, as a result of all 
the cajolery and trickery of the most expert 
election agents, some 70 per cent, for the 
Parliamentary Election, some 35 or 40 per cent, 
for the Municipal Election, and some 17 per 
cent, for the School Board Election. Whatever 
view is taken of so deplorable a result, the 
elector comes out as a man who does not care, 
or who will not take the trouble to form an 
opinion. And yet there is nothing to gain by 
abusing the elector. He is ignorant, selfish, 
lazy, pig-headed, and a hundred other objec- 
tionable things ; but, after all, he is ourselves, 
and every epithet with which we pelt him 
recoils and strikes us. 

Treason and Disloyalty again. 

{''Daily Telegraph,'' December Uth, 1900.) 

Lord Carringion was the principal speaker 
at a Liberal meetins: at Spaldmg last evening. 
He said he should like to ask two questions of 
the Minister who during the last election made 
such a ferocious attack on the loyalty and 
patriotism of the Liberal party. First, did he 
think that charges of treason and disloyalty 
against a moiety of the voters would add to the 
honour and security of the Empire as far as 
Europe was concerned? Second, did he think 
that a speedy and honourable termination of the 
war could be assisted by an insinuation that of 
half the nation the sympathies were with the 
avowed enemies of England ? 

It was pleasant to contrast Sir Red vers 
Buller's language with that of the Colonial 
Secretary. These simple words of a British 
soldier and an English gentleman had blown to 
the winds the libels of an electioneering 
Minister, libels which were as uncalled for as 
they were unjust, and as unpardonable as they 
are untrue. 

A Big Majority will Stop the War. 

{''Daily News," December Uth, 1900.) 

The reduction of the Tory majority is, it 
appears, "what the Boers have lieen looking 
for." We have the word of a Cabinet Minister 
for it. Speaking at Blackpool on the eve of the 
poll, Mr. Hanbury said : — 

"This was not a General Election when 
Blackpool might be hidden away amongst 
other constituencies. What would it mean if 
Blackpool wavered within two months of the 
General Election, when it returned its member 
unopposed ? He did not mean that there was 
any possibility of the Conservative candidate 
being defeated, for that was an impossibility. 
But they might depend upon it that if there 
was any diminution of the Tory majority 
through the abstention of any great body 
of voters, this would be noted by the Boers. 
* * « 

The idea that the Boers would lay down their 
arms if Mr. Worsley Taylor's majority had been 
as large as Lord Ridley's, but will be induced to 
continue fighting now that Mr. Heap has 
decreased the majority, will seem to most people 
highly absurd. 



Article by Dr. Guinness Rogers. 

{"Daily News" December £Oth, 1900.) 

* « * But here comes in the anomaly. The 
Ministry are discredited. Their abuse of the 

Eower which the nation has placed in their hands 
as dimmed their prestige, and their manifold 
failures have irritated many of their own followers. 
They have blundered so persistently that (as the 
pessimist tone of Lord Salisbury himself suggests) 
it might seem as though they had come to despair 
of their own success. They have exploited the 
war for their own party purposes. But it is 
only now that they appear to realise that it is 
a grave and serious Dusiness which cannot be 
settled by the most successful division in 
Parliament, and yet the country shudders at the 
very mention of a change. « * * The burden 
which the war imposes upon us in every respect, 
the absolute arrest of all internal progress which 
it involves, the wretched spirit of militarism 
which it fosters, supply material surely for a 
sufficiently strong case for the advocates of 
peace. 



* * * 



\ 



The British Post-office Defiled. 

{The Speaker, January 5th, 1901.) 

There are some rather singular selections in 
its choice of a series of extracts from The Times 
to illustrate the various important events of the 
century. But everyone wiU be grateful to that 
paper for reproducmg, a few months after the 
publication by Mr. Chamberlain of the private 
correspondence of his political opponents, the 
letter written by Carlyle on the subject of the 
opening of the Mazzini letters : — 

" But it is a question vital to us that sealed 
letters in an English post-office be, as we all 
fancied they were, respected as things sacred ; 
that opening of men's letters, a practice near 
of kin to picking men's pockets, and to other 
still viler and f ar fataler f omis of scoundrelism, 
be not resorted to in England, except in cases 
of the very last extremity. When some new 

funpowder plot may be in the wind, some 
ouole-dyed nigh treason, or imminent national 
wreck not avoidable otherwise, then let us open 
letters; not till then." ♦ ♦ * 

Traitors '* at the Front " even. 

{"Star," January 9th, 1901.) 

In to-day's Times there is a letter which shows 
what they think of Mr. Chamberlain in New 
Zealand. Mr. W. S. Allen, who writes from 
Piako, New Zealand, says : — 

A few days before the General Election last 
October the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
went down to a town called Tunstall, in 
Staffordshire, for the express purpose of 
making a speech against an officer of the South 
Australian Mounted Rifles, who, at the very 
time, as Mr. Chamberlain knew perfectly well, 
was at the front with his men fighting for the 
Empire. That officer was my eldest son. 
Lieutenant William Allen, who, after having 
represented the borough of Newcastle-under* 
Lyme for eight years, has now been deprived 
of his seat in the British House of Commons, 
mainly by the influence brought to bear 
againtst him by the Minister for the Colonies. 
M.y ^OTv V\«ka d\atvv\^>\\9\\^d Vvunselt by his 
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bravery in the field, and he and his men have 

done their duty bravely and well in defence 

of the Empire, and this is the reward he has 

met with from the Colonial Minister. 

It was in his speech at Tanstall on September 

27th in support of the Unionist candidate 

that Mr. Chamberlain said : — 

The electors should not fail to hee<i what 
was said by the Mayor of Mafeking, who, 
speaking the other day, said that every seat 
lost to the Government was a seat gained by 
the Boers. 



Most people will agree with Mr. Allen when he 
says: — 

« * * I think also that, in opposing the 
election of the only officer of the Australian 
contingents who was a candidate for a seat in 
the Imperial Parliament, Mr. Chamberlain was 
also guilty of an act of grave discourtesy to the 
Australasian colonies. 

So that even the distant colonies are finding 
Mr. Chamberlain out. 
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Summary: The Legacies of the War. 

A New Government, but an Old Policy. 

The recent election gave us a new Government. It does not differ materially 
from the old. Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Goschen, and Sir M. W. Ridley disappeared ; 
while Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Hanbury, Lord Selborne, and Mr. Gerald Balfour were 
advanced to Cabinet rank. Mr. Goschen and Sir M. W. Ridley accepted 
qualification for the House of Lords ; but Mr. Chaplin stood on his dignity, and 
preferred, for the present at anyrate, to remain with " the life of Parliament," 
and will probably retire to the calm atmosphere of the House of Lords later on, 
when increasing years and waning powers will tend to make the change less trying. 

In the composition of the Ministry Lord Salisbury drew so largely on his 
family circle as to cause stinging comment from his followers. Nearly one hundred 
years ago there was a " Ministry of all the Talents " : to-day we might almost 
make a Ministry out of all the Talents of the Cecil family, and it would probably 
last as long as that historical one did. Mr. Hartley (Conservative) brought the 
matter before the House of Commons, and said : — 

<* Suppose similar appointments to those by the Prime Minister of members of his 
family had been made by Mr. Gladstone. If he had selected five or six members of his 
own family for some of the highest appointments in the Cabinet and Government, their 
names, relationships, and salaries would have been placarded everywhere during the 
recent general election. If such things would have been wrong if done under Mr. 
Gladstone's Government, how could they be justified now v ♦ ♦ ♦ 

** One-fifth of the Cabinet were practically all members of one family party. How 
could they expect independence of opinion? They wanted vigour and independence 
which could not be expected in well-ordered sons-in-law, sons, and even nephews. Five 
members of one family put into some of the highest appointments made the Government 
not one of independent units but practically of one family." 

. Mr. T. (7. Bowles (Conservative) commented as follows : — 

" The horse leech had daughters, but it was not recorded that it had sons-in-law or 
nephews. Finally, there was the important question of the ability of the members to be 
appointed to the Grovernment, for there was no doubt that ability always lent a 
certain charm to a Government. Here, he thought, his hon. friend had underrated 
the difficulties that beset the Prime Minister. When the Prime Minister was in the 
House of Commons he knew his followers, and could judge for himself whether they were 
men of ability ; but when he sat, like a Grand Llhama, on the red benches of another 
place it was difficult for him to get that knowledge, and perhaps he did not always have 
adequate assistance in obtaining it. In his own family circle, however, he did know ; be 
was able to detect there the latent political talents and administrative qualities that 
might perhaps be unsuspected by persons outside. Consequently by utilising this talent 
that he did know he somewhat disregarded the enormous amount of talent that he 
did not know. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

** When Lord Salisbury reflected that he had only four of them in the Cabinet — ^though 
he believed two had been appointed outside it — he must be astonished at his own 
moderation." 

Lord Rosebery, in the House of Lords, said : — 

** We are enabled to congratulate the noble Marquis on being the head of a family 
with the most remarkable genius for administration that has ever been known. I 
remember it was said in the history of the Jews that it was the practice of that nation to 
confine the priesthood to a single family ; and I am not at all sure that tliis great back- 
ward stride towards the traditional methods oi Xha^t iwaciv^iit civilisation is altogether 
welcomed by some of the aspirants to office in Het "Nla^^tY* -^T^^cm^. K^mvDMXx^XAvo.:'' 
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The changes in the Cabinet caused no change in policy apparently as, besides 
other pronouncements, Mr. Walter Long has told us in decided, if somewhat irreverent 
language, that ^^ there was no power on sea, or sky, or land that could induce Her 
Majesty's Ministers to vary one jot from the line they had laid down." 

Mr. Birrell, when addressing the National Liberal Federation meeting at Rugby 
last month, February, 1901, mentioned one way in which the Government might display 
their patriotism. The passage is typical of the speaker, and runs thus : — 

** The war had broaght us no glory. Rightly or wrongly, it had earned us the hatred of 
Europe, and, what had touched him to the heart more deeply, it had grieved the spirits of 
many of our best friends in the United States of America. As for our Crenerals who had 
come home from the field of battle, they had come home with heavy hearts and tied 
tongues, and, some of them, rightly or wrongly again, with tarnished reputations. As for 
His Majesty's Ministers, what glory had they got out of the war? If they were to take 
the advice which they had with such kindly Christian persistence been pressing on certain 
Chinese officials, and were to commit suicide, however grievous might be the gaps their 
disappearance would make in social circles, he did not think even the civil or military 
administration of this country would have lost much." 

There is one feature in connection with the Government's management of public 
business and control of the labours of the House of Commons which the constituencies 
ought carefully to watch. The opportunities for their representatives to bring matters 
to the notice of the House are constantly undergoing curtailment, and many old members 
describe themselves as mere instruments for registering the decrees of the Government 
front bench. It is a game that both parties can play at in turn, but is improper and 
dangerous. Some reasonable restrictions on debate, and increased appropriation of the 
time of the House for Government business, may be necessary, but the new rules should 
be the result of mutual agreement. 

Preparation for and Conduct of the War. 

The writer refrains from entering upon the questions of lack of suitable prepara- 
tions for the war, as exemplified by insufficient force of artillery and the fewness of 
mounted men ; want of proper hospital accommodation, and general mismanagement of 
the nursing department ; inadequate supplies of clothes and food — these not being his 
main ground of complaint, nor the points he aims at making better understood — although 
all are very proper subjects for investigation, and sufficient in themselves to destroy a 
Government ; but the people are not yet sufficiently sick of fighting to cause them to 
wreck Ministers on details of the conduct of the war. As proof of what is in store for 
them ere long, the reader should note the following quotations from two able and reliable 
witnesses. 

Mr. Winston Churchilly M.P., on the Nth August, 1900:— 

*' Our troops in South Africa had found that our Lee-Metford was not such a good 
weapon as the Mauser, with which the Boer was armed. The courage of the British 
soldier was the same as of old, but that was no reason why his weapon should be the 
same as of old." 

Captain Lambton, who, although a naval officer, rendered military service of the 
utmost value at a critical moment, says, in his letter to T?ie Times, September, 4th, 

1900:— 

c( « ♦ * Bq^ i^Q^ about the period anterior to the war ? Before pressing for reforms 
which, if refused (and likely to be refused), were bound to lead to hostilities, did the 
Government consider the forces and equipment the Boers could place in the line of 
battle? ♦ ♦ * 

** What the Boer agents could buy in the gun factone^ oi YxMvssfe wA ^j^wcksss^ ^\«. 
English makers could equally well have supplied oui GioveniixiCti\»^V>x'^ >iJttft o^-^wJ^oas^ 
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had been afforded them. Our artillery should have been re-armed. But nothing was 
done. Can Mr. Brodrick, who was then Under Secretary for War, explain this 
supineness? * « * 

''In all this, what is there for the Government to glory in? Surely nothing but 
discredit is their due. If our guns had been kept up to date I venture to assert that the 
history of the war would have been very different. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" Mr. Brodrick hopes the electors will "keep their minds on the broad issues between 
the two parties in the State." So do I ; and that issue should be whether the present 
Government, who drifted so unpreparedly into war, are fit to be trusted with the 
management of the affairs of the British Empire.'' 

The Progress of the War. 

^ Before drawing these pages to a close it is worth while to consider the position 
of the opposing forces in South Africa. Unless the enemy is suffering from drawbacks 
of which we are unaware, he may continue the struggle indefinitely. By tempting 
immense bodies of our troops to make ^'surrounding movements" in difficult and 
unhealthy portions of the country, only to find themselves eluded after sustaining 
fearful losses of sick and sorry men and horses; by confining their active operations 
to the derailing of trains and seizure of supplies, and snapping up of convoys ; 
and by prowling about Cape Colony and living upon our colonists there, the burghers 
may keep the whole of our forces occupied, and the end of the war always seem as far 
off as ever.N 

No ccmfidence can be placed in the war news except such as comes direct from 
Lord Kitchener. From correspondence between officers and men " at the front" and their 
relatives and friends here, we occasionally learn what is the true state of affairs at one 
or other of the scenes of operations. Cattle and sheep are counted by each general 
who picks them up and is forced by military necessity to leave behind him ; the Boers 
who surrender, and the bulk of the prisoners, are old men and boys, and incapacitated 
burghers whose strength will not stand the strain of their system of rapid military tactics. 
Take the recent case of General French's movements in the Eastern Transvaal. He 
was proclaimed our most brilliant cavalry officer, and yet, while he was preparing to snap 
up Louis Botha in the Ermelo district, that astute general had found means to pass 
through the cordon or net in which he was to be enmeshed, and to inaugurate a series of 
attacks on our General's convoys, from which, as we now know, our poor soldiers 
suffered untold misery. 

General Plumer is sent to the north on the same errand. No opposition is 
offered ; but as soon as he reaches the range of mountains, common sense dictates a halt, 
and he returns to head-quarters. No battles are fought, nothing is accomplished. It 
reminds one of the amusing description of other days, when troops were marched " up the 
hill and down again" with much the same result. [ Our men are very weary of such work, 
and " melancholia " is now one of the recognised complaints in hospital reports. No 
one can be surprised that our Colonists hold the Commander-in-Chief to the letter of 
their agreement as to duration of service, nor that our men are reported to be " stale " 
and " discontented," and are even driven to acts of mutiny. The Boers must be "stale " 
enough in all conscience ; but they are fighting for their freedom as only patriots can, and 
to them suffering and death are simply martyrdom. 

Mr. Asquith spoke of the Government getting the election over before "all the gas was 

out of the balloon"; well, we are fast approaching that condition of things, as is clearly 

indicated by the indifference the public display to t\\e ixxttVifet d\«^\i.\ic\i^^ oi ttQ<iV^^ thft 
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present want of appreciation of Mr. Kipling's music-hall ditty, known as " Pay, Pay, Pay," 
which used to be rapturously encored, and the many other similar instances of weariness. 
The only excitement and rejoicing now seen occurs when we have ocular proof of the safe 
return of any considerable number of our men. 

Mr. Kruger is reported to have said that "the war would stop when only 500 
fighting burghers remained." Few people believed him at that time ; but as we have 
more than 16,000 prisoners, and the wounded and dead Boers must amount to 10,000, 
or still higher figures, something like two-thirds of the active male population are 
accounted for, yet the war is as disastrous for us as ever it was. Turn to page 24, 
and see how truly Dr. Theal prophesied recent events. (^After fighting for eighteen 
months, we may credit ourselves with holding, in an uncertain manner, and only in day- 
light, about 4,000 miles of railway and the land on each side as far as a rifle can command 
it ; but the roads and the whole country are careered over by the enemy, and even, if 
report is true, as seems likely, some of the small towns we have ventured to leave 
garrisons in are to-day — and for long back have been — in a state of siege/ 

Methods of Warfare. 

Really, if we were not blinded by egotism, we should see what a miserable figure we 
are cutting. On page 99 I suggest, in the event of the nation's determination to 
follow up this wicked and stupid policy, that 100,000 to 200,000 more men be sent out. 
As it is, we call upon our generals to attempt the impossible, because the Government fear 
they cannot raise the necessary forces, and dare not ask the country for the money 
such additions would entail; therefore our commanders, in their desperate straits, are 
almost driven to inaugurate a system of warfare which will be a lasting disgrace to 
the British nation. I decline to believe that the issue of such proclamations as will be 
found on pages 110-111, and the subsequent decisions to half starve the women And children 
of fighting burghers, and the "farm burning and laying the country waste" policy, can 
possibly emanate from chivalrous Englishmen except under the excitement of temporary 
anger, produced by the hourly irritations of disorganised camps, and the frequent 
goadings of a Government in despair. One after another, these disgraceful orders are 
withdrawn — partly, one likes to think, from a calmer and more humane consideration 
of the circumstances by those in command, and partly because public indignation against 
such acts was so clearly expressed that the Government were obliged to discontinue 
them. 

^JU^nhappily, even this was done with a bad grace, as attempts were made, by 
drawing comparisons with other cases not at all analogous, to show that we were not 
worse than other conquerors in the past. The immense superiority of our forces over 
the Boers — 15 to 1 to-day — and the fact that we claim to be the leaders in civilisation 
and morals, make a comparison between our doiugs and the discreditable records of 
those of other armies a condemnation in itself. We ought to have our own standard of 
conduct, and it ought to be such that other nations will be bound, in the future, to hold 
us up as examples worthy of imitation, and not be able to quote us in defence of mean 
and disgraceful backslidings.) 

There is little doubt, however, that the great majority of the oflficers and the rank 
and file have behaved in a manner that does credit to our best traditions. The 
treatment they received when taken priaonera b'j t\i^ ^o«t^ ^o^^ \»<:> ^x^-^^ >^». 'T^^fc 
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letters they wrote to relatives and friends, describing their abhorrence at having to 
execute orders for farm burning — in some cases telling how they avoided or mitigated the 
full enactment of such orders — show the true feelings of manly Englishmen. Whether 
a famine will spread over the land, and, in consequence of it, the blacks go on the 
war-path ; whether the Cape Dutch will be irritated and insulted sufficiently to cause 
them to rise against us, are doubts which, if realised, must complicate our difficulties, 
but which may soon have to be solved if the present policy is steadily pursued. 

The Penalties of the War. 

When the Liberal Government retired in 1895, they left a legacy of friendship and 
goodwill with the whole world. Consider the contrast we have to-day ! On August 1, 
1900, Sir William Harcourt, speaking in the House of Commons, eloquently expressed 
this unfortunate condition of things, and subsequently quoted Lord Rosebery's opinion. 
Sir William said : — 

** Statesmen of the highest authority and character have been impressing upon us over 
and over again this fact — that we are the best hated people in the world. Not by the Govern- 
ments, but by the people of foreign states, which is a much more serious thing. In a 
speech of the Prime Minister to the Primrose League he represented to them that so great 
and so combined was this hatred that we might at any time be exposed to an ugly rush 
from the nations of Europe. Such a statement as that has never in the history of this 
country been made by the Prime Minister of England. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

** Why, sir, if it is true that this danger exists, you must quadruple your Army and you 
must quadruple your Navy. What does it mean ? It means that if each of four of the 
Powers builds an ironclad you must build four, or if each adds a corps d' amUe to its land 
forces, you must add four. The remarkable thing is that when the Prime Minister made 
this declaration he said he really could not understand the reason for that hatred. 
He ought to understand it. It has grown up under his auspices. * ♦ * 

''There is another authority, greatly versed in foreign afiEairs, who holds the same 
opinion of the danger and of the universaUty of the hatred ; but Lord Rosebery knows 
the cause of that hatred, and he has stated it in a celebrated speech. This is what he 
said, and it is deserving of the attention of the House and of the country : ' The British 
Empire needs peace. For the last twenty years, and still more for the last twelve, you 
have been laying your hands,* observe these words, ' with almost frantic eagerness on 
every tract of territory adjacent to your own, or which from any point of view you thought 
it desirable to take. That has had two results — I daresay it is quite right ; but it has had 
two results. The first result is that you have excited to an almost intolerable degree the 
envy of other colonising nations, and, in the oases of many empires, or many countries, or 
several countries rather, which were formerly friendly to you, you can reckon, in conse- 
quence of your colonial policy, right or wrong — and I am supposed to be rather a sinner in 
that respect — not on their active benevolence but on their active malevolence.' That ia 
the reason of the hatred given by Lord Rosebery. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

*' They have left us but a narrow margin for dealing with the great possibilities of danger 
in China ; they have compelled us to refuse, what in my opinion we desired and ought to 
have given, assistance to our Indian subjects. 

When such a state of affairs exists, how are we to suitably prepare for the other 
war which threatens us, if it has not already begun — ^the industrial war, the contest for 
supremacy in manufactures which we have so long held ? We cannot employ our navy : 
nor our newly proposed army corps in this coming struggle, whereas the most efficacious 
weapon we could employ — the cultivated mental faculties of the rising generation — we 
seem bent on blunting rather than sharpening. We used to hold the records for ocean 
steaming and railway transit ; we are now beaten in both cases. The motor 
car and bicycle records, and pre-eminence in jockeyship, boxing, and university sports 
no longev remain with us. We need not be greatly dispirited about the loss of these 
latter events, but they may be useful reminders that we are not secure from competition, 
even in sporting matters. 
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From my knowledge of the Americans and Germans, and even the modern 
Frenchmen, I am fully persuaded we have no time to lose in putting our house in 
order. The first thing to do is to try and bring about an honourable agreement with 
the Republics in South Africa, and so end the waste of life and treasure, and enable some 
of our soldiers to return to profitable and peaceful occupations ; and liberate others for 
service elsewhere, if such a calamity became necessary ; in the meantime we should enjoy 
the respect and consideration which the knowledge and presence of power necessarily 
command, but which to-day is wanting, or the Daily Mail, March 19, 1901, would not 
speak of our having to get accustomed to humiliations, and to take slaps in the face 
with a good grace, and, of all other things, not to quarrel with another Power of the first 
class. From such a source this is almost enough to make a ''Jingo'' feel humiliated. 
The present condition of things satisfies nobody. Mr. Rhodes and his following deride 
our generals and soldiers for their incapacity, and threaten us with dire penalties if 
we proceed to tax the mines; the Outlanders are ruined, and savagely growl their 
complaints ; the " loyalists " of Cape Colony call for more blood, and the wives and 
children of the labourers of this Kingdom will soon find their rations curtailed by 
taxation and bad trade. " R. G.," the well-known writer to the Ectytiomic Journal, 
December, 1900, seems to have found some people fairly satisfied and hopeful. He 
says : — 

** In the City there is a somewhat calmer view as to the delay of the settlement in 
South Africa after the war, than that which appears to prevail in political circles. « « * 

'* Resistance, therefore, must end in time, and those who are interested in the City are 
content and can atibrd to wait. The prolongation of the resistance ensures the security of 
the settlement. It h€is involved the permanent removal of the most bitter of our 
opponents from large districts of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, as it is quite 
impossible that many of the prisoners with their families can ever return. Their property 
is gone ; they are incapable of industry ; and there is nothing, consequently, to justify 
their repatriation. All this makes for peace in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
in the future. The industrious inhabitants may settle in peace all the more easily 
that the restless elements are eliminated." 

I fancy that the City element may have changed its opinion somewhat since 
December last. The fact is, that if ever the Republics are subdued, and forcibly 
brought under our flag — not enticed to come under — they must be perpetually kept down, 
after the fashion of the Poles, with the attendant expense to and weakening of this 
country, as set forth in Sec. 11 and 12. In worry, anxiety, and loss of strength to us it 
really means another Ireland, six times the extent of the neighbouring one, and more 
than 6,000 miles farther away. 

On the 15th February, 1901, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in the House of 
Commons, expressed his views on the subject as under: — 

♦ * * ** If you are to hold South Africa you must win the confidence and goodwill 
of the Dutch community, not, of course, neglecting your own — (ironical Ministerial 
cheers) — and in the Dutch community I include that of the Cape Colony as of equal or 
greater importance than that of the two helligerant States. It must be expected that the 
British authority, although supreme, must make itself agreeable and acceptable to the 
Dutch. That is all I ask the House to agree to, and if you cannot make it so, then it is 
time the fact should be freely stated, that not all the wealth in your Treasury, not all the 
troops in your Army, and not all the nerve and skill of your administrators will serve to 
preserve your Empire. (Opposition cheers. ) ♦ ♦ » Statesmen are appointed to overcome 
difticulties, not to be overcome by them. (Opposition cheers. ) We shall be told that there 
are no Governments to address ourselves to. By your own rashness you have blotted 
out the Governments, (Ministerial laughteT*") 11 'joxi \ii4i\^ ivo ^v5N«ttLW\«o.\A '^wi.Vw^ 
generals. Sir Redvera Buller had no difRcuUy m ftudViL^ m^wi^ o\ <iwn.TSl\Jswv»S^a^"«>^ 
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General Botha, one of the most significant and interesting passages in the whole of the 
Blue Book. (Opposition cheers. ) General BuUer had an interview with the Boers, which 
was not effective, because the door was slammed in their faces." * * * 

The Churches and the War. 

I now approach a subject which is more painful to comment upon than any of those 
already reviewed ; it is the attitude assumed by ministers of the Christian faith towards 
certain aspects of the present wars in China and South Africa. I may say, and at once, 
that I do not blame them for not using their pulpits as a stand from which to denounce 
the iniquity of these wars. My ground of complaint is that they did not bring their 
powerful influence to bear in demanding that consideration and humanity should be 
shown to the enemy, and that the women and children should be treated with every 
respect and protected from all unnecessary suffering or humiliation. 

Some clergymen have formed decided opinions on the Boer War, and consider it a 
crime on our part, and cannot, and think they ought not, to refrain from pronouncing 
from their pulpits their condemnation of the Government's policy, and have 
suffered for doing so. These men command our respect, and it may have been 
their duty to act as -they did. I only pretend to express one opinion on the subject. 
I have said elsewhere that, much as I hate war, I am obliged to admit that cases may 
arise when it becomes inevitable, and I am willing to acknowledge that many estimable 
persons amongst my own friends and acquaintances are still unable to see that we are 
wrong in the present instance. 

Wishing to speak of the representatives of the Church with all due deference, one 
naturally asks oneself whether by selection, training, surroundings, and occupation they 
are specially constituted suitable arbiters in the difficult, frequently complicated, and 
always vital questions which may ultimately involve the decision for peace or war? 
Be this as it may, while I should be one of the last to propose interfering with their 
full liberty, acting in their private capacities, to denounce or approve — in becoming 
language — the Government's war policy, I recognise objections to their doing so 
from the pulpit, when no opposition can be offered, when dissent cannot be expressed 
nor arguments confuted. 

But, there is something the Church can and ought to do on all occasions. It can 
teach humility, brotherly love, forgiveness, and, above all, it can denounce vengeance. It 
can beg its congregations to grudge neither time nor effort to endeavour to master the details 
and intricacies of political questions which are on the point of assuming portentous 
aspects; to weigh carefully the supposed necessity for war, realizing its horrors to those 
engaged and the non-combatants in the vicinity who will be subject to its blighting 
influences; to remember the horses and other dumb animals who will be subjected to 
agonies it is difficult to find words to express ; to ask themselves on what principle of 
reason or equity two more or less excited and embittered disputants — singly or 
otherwise — should not call in a Court of Arbitration to decide the matter at issue; 
and lastly, to measure the possible good results to be obtained by war against the certain 
evils which it ensures, and to pray witis all earnestness that charity and enlightenment 
would be vouchsafed to them so that the much dreaded misery might more probably 
be avoided. 

Of course, numbers of gentle, broad-minded, large-hearted men have acted thus. 
It ia with the majority that the public will make iWir accoMivt, \wa.^ ^^^c^AssviiibfV^ -^NJiJoL ^ 
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handful of rabid fanatics who seem to have forsaken the '' Prince of Peace," and gone 
over to the "God of War," and, like other apostates, cannot be too extreme. 

A few of these particular preachers conunand large audiences, otherwise they would 
not do much harm. They are fluent, and have acquired a certain measure of oratory — 
qualities which are far too uncommon in the service of the Church — and their addresses are 
thereby endowed with an importance which often exceeds their merits. If the same 
praises of the glories of war, and of the ennobling influences of battlefields, were attempted 
by less capable exponents, the real hideousness of the subject would probably be 
only too apparent; but in the skilful hands of the expert word painter the displeasing 
and repellent features are lost sight of, and a totally false impression of charm and 
purity is produced. 

It is not for me to designate these men impostors ; they may be! acting conscien- 
tiously ; what I must say is that they are unsuited for their vocation, and the deliverance 
of these addresses will, later on, when we have calmed down, do immeasurable harm to 
the Christian faith. The complaint of the Church to-day is its inability to attract the 
serious members of the ruder sex after they have passed early manhood. Is this not 
likely to be more pronounced in the future? These people think, and will ask them- 
selves if it is not an abuse of time to attend a service where the principles of the Master 
are set at naught by the teachings of His servant. 

China and The Allies. 

The foregoing remarks are not confined to the attitude of the Church towards the 
war in South Africa, but also apply to that which there is reason to hope is 
approaching its end in China. 

I will now give quotations showing what massacre and vandalism have been 
practised there; and after the reader has looked them over, I should expect him to 
conclude that the boasted civilisation of Europe is a myth, and that the Christian religion 
has become a mere fashionable observance. Such being the case, we have to add to our 
other sins that of hypocrisy. 

(From Leading Articles j Manchester Guardian^ Jantunry 4thj 1901 y and 

December 27th, 1900.) 

♦ ♦ ♦ The Powers began military operations simply and solely in consequence 
of the crime against civilisation committed in the attacks on their Ambassadors. Their 
professions and the whole conditions of the enterprise made it doubly necessary that they 
should be particularly scrupulous in their own conduct. European civihsation was, in a 
certain sense, on its trial in China when the military operations of the Powers began. 
Yet it is now known that there was hardly a crime against civilisation that this 
international army of civilisation did not commit. Temples were profaned, and such 
religious sense as the Chinaman has was gratuitously outraged. The rules of warfare laid 
down at the Hague Conference, to which China was a party, were all disregarded. No 
prisoners were taken — except by the British ; non-combatants were slaughtered 
wholesale ; towns were systematically pillaged ; women were treated worse than the 
men ; and meanness was added to crime when the famous astronomical instruments made 
by the early Jesuit missionaries were appropriated by G^rai^x:^ ci^'c^T^, ^ ^ ^« 
A circular of the Buddhist Church, issued from Tokio, &ay^\ — 
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'< Instead of holding inimical feelings against the Chinese who have perpetrated so 
much havoc and atrocity upon the missionaries, we should endeavour to return good 
for evil, and to supplicate a permanent blessing upon this pitiful race." 

We should have liked so Christian a sentiment to have been first expressed by a 
Christian Church. 

The Chinese, say the Japanese Buddhists, feared 

** that behind a man who had come with a Bible in his hand stood a warrior armed with a 
spear and a sword, and that the result of all these intrusions would be claims for 
compensation, plunder of territory, and what not." 

" Sowing the Wind." 

(From a Special Article^ Daily News^ January 3rd, 1901,) 

* * ♦ The policy of the Powers is a "sowing of the wind," says Dr. Dillon, 
in his closing words, " and the harvest reaped will surely be the whirlwind. But that 
belongs to the * music of the future.' " Even this is a cool summing-up of Dr. Dillon's 
narrative, parts of which we cannot shock our readers by repeating, although it has 
appeared in the pages of the staid " Contemporary.^^ When these stories penetrate the 
minds of the British people there will surely be an outcry for some emphatic dissociation 
of this country from such barbarous deeds in the name of civilisation. 

We recall that Sir Robert Hart has written in the " Fortnightly Beview^* what may 
serve as a sort of preface and preparation for the horrors related by Dr. Dillon. From 
Taku to Pekin, Sir Robert says, in places which teemed with happy, contented, 
industrious people last spring, there is now scarcely a sign of life to be seen. Much of 
the destruction was, doubtless, the work of the Chinese soldiers and Volunteers, " but," 
says Sir Robert Hart, " according to all accounts, what they left we gleaned, and, if 
report speaks true, little mercy was felt and less displayed, by some at least, wherever 
living Chinese, of any age or either sex, happened to be fallen in with." 

(Daily Telegraph, September 14th, 1900.) Pekin, September 3rd. 

The French and Russians have committed frightful atrocities at Tung Chow, 
outraging and slaughtering women and killing children. 

General Fukushima, the Japanese commander, has made a personal complaint to 
the Russian and French Generals, and has urged General Chaffee to do likewise. — Laffan. 

(From, Leading Article, Daily News, December 25th, 1900.) 

* ♦ ♦ There is one passage in Sir Robert Hart's article which every fair-minded 

man will read with pain. It describes gross misconduct on the part of some of the 

forces of the Powers. " Even some missionaries," he says, " took such a leading part 

in < spoiling the Egyptians' for the greater glory of God that a bystander was heard 

to say, * For a century to come Chinese converts will consider looting and vengeance 

Christian virtues.' " It should be humiliating to Europe to learn that Sir Robert Hart 

is obliged to give the Japanese the credit for best administration, and for keeping their 

hands off the people, inspiring confidence, and making life liveable to the inhabitants 

of Pekin. 

(From Leading Article, Daily Telegraph, January loth, 1901.) 

* ♦ ♦ " All that remains by way of moral effect from the proceedings of the 
armed forces belonging to the Powers is a conviction that, as for civilisation, remarkable 

things may be done in its name, and CoKFUCiTia ia on tVi^ 'w\iol«i b^tt^r," 
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(Westmiiuter Gazette^ February 2l8ty 1901.) 

m 

''The Blessings-of-Civilisation Trust." 

Mark Twain's Latest Article. 

" Mark Twain " is represented in the new North American Review by a scathing, 
albeit quaint, review of current wars and of the effects of the policy of Expansion. It 
is entitled " To the Person Sitting in Darkness " — ^the meaning of which is caught in the 
sentences " Shall we go on conferring our civilisation upon the peoples that sit in dark- 
ness, or shall we give these poor things a rest? Shall we bang right ahead in our 
old-time, loud, pious way, and commit the new century to the game ; or shall we sober 
up and sit down and think it over first ? " : — 

Extending tlie Blessings of Civilisation to our Brother who Sits in Darkness has been a 
good trade, and has paid well, on the whole ; and there is money in it yet, if carefully 
worked — but not enough, in my judgment, to make any considerable risk advisable. The 
People that Sit in Darkness are getting to be too scarce — too scarce and too shy. And 
such darkness as is now left is really of but indifferent quality and not dark enough for 
the game. The most of the People that Sit in Darkness have been furnished with more 
light than was good for them or profitable for us. We have been injudicious. 

The Blessings-of-Civilisation Trust, wisely and cautiously administered, is a Daisy. 
There is more money in it, more territory, more sovereij?nty, and other kinds of emolu- 
ment, than there is in any other game that is played. But Christendom has been playing 
it badly of late years, and must certainly suffer by it in my opinion. She has been so- 
eager to get every stake that appeared on the green cloth that the People who Sit in 
Darkness have noticed it — they have noticed it, and begun to show alarm. They have 
become suspicious of the Blessings of Civilisation. More— they have begun to examine 
them. This is not well. 

" Mark " says the reason why " the business " is being ruined is not far to seek : — 

It is because our Mr. McKinley and Mr. Chamberlain, and the Kaiser, and the Czar, 
and the French have been exporting the Actual Thing with the outside cover left off. 
This is bad for the Game. It shows that these new players of it are not sufficiently 
acquainted with it. 

" Mark " speaks repeatedly of ** the Chamberlain game," and he begs the American, 
people to be ** franker than Mr. Chamberlain — let us audaciously present the whole of" 
the facts." 

(The Timesy December Slst, 1900,) 

The Germans in Chi- Li. 

(From Our Own Correspondent.) 

Pekin, December 28th. 

Now that the joint Note has been presented, the hope is expressed that the British 
Government will consider the effect of the German mode of conducting operations in this 
province. Its harshness in punishing, without discrimination, innocent and guilty, and 
in pillaging systematically people who were already conquered before the Germans 
arrived in China, is creating, not checking, disorder. At present, though nominally at 
peace, German parties are harrying the country, sacrificing many innocent lives, levying 
fines on the quiet towns and villages, destroying the authority of the local oflScials, and 
fast provoking peaceful districts into anarchy. ^ ^ ^ 

Unfortunately, much of the obloquy incurred by this wilful harshness is doing 
injury to the reputation of the British, who are everywhere advertised as subordinate to 
the chief command of Count von Waldersee, although no British officer is admitted to 
his counsels, his working staff being exclusively GermflAV. TVv^ ^^^^sX q.\jl Nk\fe ^Jka^ic*^e. 
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troops and the Chinese of this subordination to Germany is obvious, while more seriolus 
is the assistance we are unintentionally rendering towards a rapprochenitnt between 
Russia and Japan. The question arises should not an early occasion be seized to 
separate the British forces from the chief command of Count von Waldersee, which has 
already sufficiently impaired the British position in China? 

(From Leading Article of the Morning Leader.) 

But the looting of the Allies pales to insignificance when we consider the record 
of the Germans, who systematically refused quarter in obedience to their Kaiser's 
order, and that of the RusNians and the French, who seem to have revelled in rapine 
and murder. " A band of brigands who kill, burn, ravish, and loot," is Sir Robert 
Hart's description. ** Bloodshed, rapine, and rape," is the terse summary of Dr. Dillon. 
It is he who has described the cold-blooded massacre of three hundred "perfectly 
innocent " coolies by the Russians at Taku. The worst chapter of all is that put on 
record by the Japanese journalist. He draws some terrible pictures of the fate of the 
female population at the hands of the French and Russians in Tung Chau. Nor does 
his evidence stand alone. Dr. Dillon has already told us in the Fortnightly Review 
that : — 

'*ln Tung Chau and Pekin girls and women of all ages were raped first and bayoneted 
afterwards." 



In the past we have enjoyed three-fourths of China's foreign trade. The price 
we shall pay for the German Emperor's patronage of our proceedings in South Africa 
will partly come out of loss of trade with China, which will pass into German hands. 
The Emperor is the main cause of Europe's recent abominable conduct, and in our 
dependent position we have had to submit to be dragged along and take part in 
proceedings such as are usually associated only with savages. 

The Good Results of the War. 

Such a heading may seem strange following on so long a condemnation of the 
war : it is used, however, in all seriousness. There are few great crimes or fatalities 
that do not teach a lesson and cause the introduction of some beneficial change. What 
may we expect to learn, and what advantage gain, from this war ? 

The most important results are the warnmg it offers to all Great Powers who 
covet the possessions of Little Powers; the comforting assurance these Little Powers 
will, in future, possess in the knowledge of the surprising resistance they can offer to 
the most formidable enemy ; and the combined effects of this warning and knowledge 
will certainly tend to reduce National bullying. Our probable loss of 20,000 lives and 
the waste of 200 millions of money are bound to have a steadying influence on every- 
one except the extreme, music-hall Jingo, and he, of course, is hopeless. Should these 
calamities be supplemented by severe depression of trade the effect would be at least 
trebled. 

The penalties of the war are already so great that the Government cannot escape 
the censure and wrath of the country, which are bound to be their lot as soon as the 
war is oven The people have not yet got rid of the fear that dreadful things would 
happen to them if the Government were changed, and a policy of ** conciliation and 
reason " took the place of the ** fight to a finish," and **not a shred of independence 
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policy to which His Majesty's Ministers have pledged themselves. Speaking for my- 
self, I may say that if I thought a Liberal Government would continue the war to 
secure such an ignoble end, I should feel it my duty to resist my own party as 
vigorously as I am now doing that of my customary political opponents. 

Having seen the consequences of going to war with two tiny Republics, we are 
hardly likely to rush headlong into a quarrel with a Great Power ; and if Mr. Chamberlain 
should recommence his ** flouting of other Great Nations " — as Lord Rosebery describes 
it — it is reasonable to conclude that the people of this country would be in a likely frame 
of mind to take means to curb him. This, also, is something gained. 

The War will be followed by Drastic Legislation. 

If the war continues beyond October, 1901 — my previously given date for its 
supposed close — the losses and misery will be more severe than I have indicated, and 
suffering amongst the working classes may become acute. If famine in India, and war 
in China and South Africa, produce their natural result, and thoroughly depress trade, 
the first to suffer in a painful form would be the working classes, and they, subjected to 
enforced idleness and loss of wages, would soon feel the pinch of poverty. The wan 
appearance of the wife, and the beseeching looks of the hungry children, must harass 
the husband and father, and cause him to take a more serious view of life, and ponder 
on the change in his circumstances. 

He would have leisure — only too much, perhaps — to read, listen to, and to form 
opinions, not only on the political questions of the hour, but on others that might have 
remained in abeyance for a long time, such as : — 

(a) The present distribution of taxation and the necessity and justice of making 
the rich contribute a larger share of the nation's rapidly growing expenditure. 

(6) The provision of some system of Old Age Pensions for everyone of good 
character. 

(c) The rating, for local purposes, of vacant building land. 
{d) A readjustment pf the license duties by which something approaching a 
sense of proportion shall be attained between houses doing a big, paying trade, 
and the small ones that And it ^ard **to make both ends meet.'' 

(e) An arrangement by which the community would share the profits usually 
termed '* unearned increment." 

(/) To inquire into the rights of landlords to enjoy the full benefit of mining 
royalties. 

{g) The Repeal of the Agricultural Rates Act. 
The above items would form a substantial beginning, but none of them will be taken up in 
earnest while the working classes are in full employment, receiving high wages, and can 
spend money freely in enjoying themselves. That condition of circumstances does not 
conduce to create agitation for reforms, nor to cause worry about national extravagance. 

/ There is a well-known saying that it is better to " let sleeping dogs lie." The 
friendly and long-suffering British Public were peacefully dozing when the Millionaire 
Mine-owners, the Stock Exchange Gamblers, and Her late Majesty's cajoled Cabinet 
Ministers, forgetting this proverb, awoke them, and called upon them to assume the 
character of Dogs of War, and little thought that when excited they might turn and rend 
their disturbers. Unless I am much mistaken, fiowever, such wUl be the re^vkVl. 
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The Future and its Uncertainties. 

{'TAe Timei." Janunry ^nd, 1901.) I 

The immediate (utpet^t of afTMra in Ca^ | 
Colony at the openiii); of tlie New Year ia 
icarcely less gloom; than at the beginning of i 
IflCM). ■ 

The number of'Boei's invading the country to- 
day may be less than it was a year t^^, but they 
liave penetrated further bouUi, and their pre- 
sence near such centres of hostile Dutch feeling 
as Graaf ReinetcoDHtitutesan element of danger j 
which was not present last January. 

"As W« Sow, SO Must We Reap." 

(" Daily Xeics," Derember Utk. 1900. ) 
" House of Commons, 

"December 12tb, 1900. 
" Mv Dear Itobertaon,— • • . We have 
liml the sudden discovery of an urgent want of 
money for the war, followed by the disclosure of 
a rate of expenditure for which no term can 
even be guessed at. Our troops of all arms are 
to be retained indefinitely in Sonth Africa, 
engaged in daties, many of which arediHtanteful 
to tlieiii and revolting to the conscience and 
heart of the nation ; and, although the renion- 
strancea of the Opposition liave succeeded in 
extracting from the Government between Thurs- 
day and FridajT last a complete change of tune, 
and the promise of the application of a more 
humane and reasonable spirit to the Boers, the 



Ktill dark : 
. Ko are we reaping in South Africa, 
who have prophesied this very result, and 



prospect 

Leti , , .„ -. ., _ 

who, because of that forecast, have held aloof 
from support of the ooiicv which has led to it, 
stand together, and, while leaving to the authors 
of the war their responsibility for healing the 
wounds they have helped to make, let as be 
ready to take every opportunity of uiging the 
sacred cause of peace, of humanity, and of 
friendship between races.— Yours very truly, 
" H. Campbeli.-Bannerman," 



A Itad Example. 

(" The Coming Day.") 
Mr. Frederic Harrison sharply points out 
that what we are doin^ in South Africa may be 
laying un sore trouble in Europe. Germany lias 
overwhelming reasons for desiring the coast of 
Holland. What if, some day, a demand is 
maiie foi unification, in the name of ImperisJism, 
and on aoniegot-up "grievance" ! We have set 
the example- Says Mr. Harrison ; " The Dutch 
would hate it ; but they hate us worse. We 
might talk about maintaining Dutch ' inde- 
pendence,' hut Europe would hear our protest 
with derisive jeers.f England has lost the right 
^her anoient birthvight— ever again to utter 
such wordit as freedom, independence, jtiatirc at 
the council board of Europe. Henceforth 
England will be noted as the type of the 
aggressor, the o|)pre«sor, the plun<ferer of tlie 
weak; and Czan- and Sultans will recede into 
the ranks of ordinary tyrants. England has 
become the byword of hollow pretensions to 
freedom and honour. And if Germany, France, 



A-ill have taught tnei 
"Grind the Cnerilla down to Dust." 

(" The New Pnjitr," December, 1900.) 
/1f with what measure, we mete it shall be-^^ 
ilietad to us, then terrible will be the measure 
that is ^et to be meted out to the writers on the 

ther kindred ioui , 

thej- 
will Rhortly be ringing out the carols of " Peace 
and Goodwill," are tiring to educate the people- 
of this country in the ferocious principlea of 
Attiia, Alva, and the Spanish Inquisition'^ This 
i- the Daily Telegraph'* "plan of caitipaign" 
for this Chnstmaatide ; — 

Systematic suppression carried out now withi 
inflexible determination will grind the Guerilla 
down to dust, between the upper and nether' 
niillstones, and there is no other recipe. Lord^ 
Kitchener's tem|)erauient of " ice and iron " ia 
a guarantee that the work will be done with a- 
relentless will, untouched by any emotion oV 
wanton vindictivenesB. 

A sinister sentence this, callous and cruel to 
the last degree. And what makes it worse is 
that in these same swashbuckler columns we- 
have a Poiiy TeiegrnpA "Million Shilling" Fund, 
for " Widows and Orphans" ! Ice, iron, and the 
nether millstone for the " guetilla." otherwise 
the Boer patriot, who is trying to preserve- 
his widows and orphans and homesteads 
from "systematic suptiression'' and slanghter;. 
" millions of shillings for the widows of the- 
slaughterers, who perish— at the instigation of 
journals and jobbers— in their slaughtering task ! 
what a terrible blend — of sham "patriotism" 
and real cruelty ! 

The Possibilities in Cape Colony. 
Bv A. G. Hales. 

(•' Daily News," Janvary IStk, 1901.) 
* • • Frankly speaking. 1 do not think the 
Wot Ottice really knows much about the actual 
facts of the matter. They are like children 
groping in the daik, and they stand preparedi 
to believe just what they hope. The genius of 
Oom Paul Kruger overlapped our War Office- 
just. OS the clouds overlap Table Mountain on a- 
misty rooming. Our otticials laughed him to- 
scorn 03 an ancient braggart when he told the 
world that "if England conquered the two. 
republics it would be at a cost that would. 
stagger humanity." ■ • • 

f Is it not time the nation did some thinking ' 
for itself! How much longer will the people 
put trust in the jiacked offices which have 
so long been made the mere dumping-ground 
for incompetent young sprigs of high-toned. 
families? Surely the dawn must be breaking; 
surely the night of national shame and> 

truth, i 

in all our national history, e 
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"with great Powers and opposed to gigantic 

odds, had we to face such a list of surrenders 

on the field of battle ? When before did British 

troops yield towns and positions of strength up 

Tto a foe ? When before, in all our annals, have 

our enemies captured our guns as these veldt 

farmers have done? There is something radically 

•wrong somewhere) ♦ ♦ ♦ The Cape Dutch 

can put 35,000 mefi into the field, and with that 

force co-operating witli the Boers our army 

would find itself face to face with a difficulty 

-.too great for words to portray. The country 

behind and all around ttiem is denuded of all 

•supplies. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Has it never struck the readers of the 
Daily News as strange that the Boers should 
^have vacated the gold mines of Johannesburg 
without damaging them ? Would any European 
J general have left those mines intact, unless 
he hoped later on to return and take pos- 
session of them again ? I think not ; and 
when Louis Botha marched out of the great 
ffold camp I firmly think he hoped sooner or 
later, by the aid of the Cape Dutch, to march 
back again. The only way, if it is not now too 
late to prevent a rising, seems to me to throw 
.another 100,000 mounted men, with pack-horse 
•transport, into South Africa, and to raise 
another 100,000 men ready, if need l>e, to follow 
ithem, in order that the Boer may at last realise 
.that his grand and gallant struggle is all in vain, 
and that he may, before he is completely wiped 
'Out as a people, see that *'the stars in their 
course fight against Sisera." # « « 

Let us face this fact, and once and for all 

-dip our hands deeply into our pockets, and send 

the men and the horses to clo it speedily ; it 

will be the cheapest, it will be the most 

ihumane, it will be the most manly. 

Our Alarmed Colonists. 

(" The Speaker,'' October 13th, 1900^) 

♦ ♦ ♦ The South Australian Chronicle 
published recently a capital cartoon, which 
.shows what Australians think of this attempt 
to keep their men at the Cape. The cartoon is 
.headed **Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 
son," and the drawing represents Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes and Lord Roberts otfeiing inducements 
^o an Australian bushman to remain in South 
Africa, whilst a female figure representing 
Australia exclaims *^ It's home, boys, home to 
_your own countree." 

We wonder if our readers can guess the author 
•of the following protest against Imperialism, 
twhioh is not many days' old : — 

We have been the policeman of the world 
too long. There was not a dancing Dervish, 
or a mad Mullah, or any kind of religious 
fanatical lunatic but Great Britain and Great 
Britain's Army were sent to put him down. 
It seemed to him to be everybody else's busi- 
ness iust as much as ours. We never got any 
thanks for it. We did the hard and dirty 
work of the world, while the other nations 
stood round and jeered at us. So long as our 
trade interests were kept perfectly safe and 
square, he did not see why we should embark 
on a dangerous policy in that direction. We 
had swallowed a great deal in the way of 
£mpire, and he thought the time had now 
come to wait a little, and digest and assimilate 
wJiat we had. 



\ 



The extract is from a speech made by Dn Conan 
Doyle, one of the Unionist candidates for Edin- 
burgh. It may be taken as an illustration of 
the educational value of the work done by the 
Edinburgh Evening News, That excellent 
Radical organ has succeeded in producing an 
atmosphere in wHich Jingoism and Imperialism 
cannot live. 



Imperialism and Conscription. 

[^'Manchester Guardian,'' November 6th, 1900.) 
A fool's paradise. 

Speaking at Newton-le- Willows on Saturday 
afternoon, Lord Newton, in dealing with the 
military problems of the country, said we were 
more or less living in a fool's paradise, and we 
absolutely refused to recognise the facts in con- 
nection with the military situation. There 
seemed no disposition to face the truth. Many 
people complained that we had not a good army 
or an army that compared favourably with those 
of the Great Powers. The reason was as plain 
as possible and stared us in the face. In every 
otner civilised country military service was not 
treated as a sport or as something which was 
done because people had nothing better to do. 

They were told that tliis country would 
never tolerate conscription, that it was perfectly 
hopeless to propose it, and that those who sug- 
gested it were fanatics and imbeciles. But 
either there must be conscription or the people 
must make up tlieir minds that the army would 
not be so efficient as the armies of countries 
where conscription was enforced. What the 
country was trying to do was to extend our 
already enonnous Empire and assuming fresh 
responsibilities in every part of tlie world with 
absolutely inefficient machinery. But we must 
draw in our horns. We must moderate the 
so-called Imperial policy of expansion or intro- 
duce a military system to efficiently maintain 
those new responsibilities. 

Not All Satisfied with British Rule. 

(•* Tlie New Age," April 19th, 1900.) 

The number of emigrants who left Irish ports 
in 1899 was 43,760, or nearly ten per thousand 
of the total estimated population, and the 
increa.se on the previous year amounted to 9,895. 
No such increase has taken place since 1895. 
In all, during the last 50 years no less than 
3,796,131 emigrants have left Ireland. The 
gravity of the exodus may be realised if it is 
remembered that the population of Ireland is 
steadily decreasing. Witn an increasing popu- 
lation emigration is not necessarily an evil ; it 
may, indeed, when voluntary, be a manifestation 
of healthy national life. But the Irish exodus 
is by no means the willing spontaneous move- 
ment of a people. It is the forced exile of men 
and women passionately attached to their 
native land, and only driven out by bad laws 
and evil administration. There are still many ' 
misguided persons who imagine that British 
rule is the best possible rule for all the nations 
of the earth, and who justify the present war in 
South Africa on the ground that future pros- 
perity will result from the success of Bclt\s.bL 
anuA. NSTft <i«av oiAx ^^wj xXv^X. N}v\R»fc ^^^^\^ 

notions. Bt\W*\v m\^ \xv \x^\w^e^ >«' ^^^"^^^ 
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Imperialism, Militarism, Barbarism. 

("Mancheittr Gttardian," Febritary Snd, 1901.) 
The nierabeTB of tl>e Labour Representation 
Committee held their first annual Conference in ' 
the Downing Street Co-operative Hall, Man- '■ 
Chester, yesterday. There were 82 delegates I 
present, and an analysis of the representation 
chowed the following strength ; Trade unionB, 
348,862 members; trades councils, 94,000; and 
Socialists, 22,861— a total of 466,723. 

Mr. Councillor J. flodge, of Manchester ' 
(Steel Smelters' Society), was voted to the 

Mr. J. BargesB (Glasgow) moved ^ "That ' 
inasmucli as modern Imperialism, with its 
attendant militarism, is a reversion to one ot 
the worst phages of barbarism, is inimical to 
social reform and disastrous to trade and 
commerce, a fruitful cause of war, destructive 
of freedom, fraught with menace to representa- 
tive institutions at home and abroad, and must 
end in the destruction of democracy, this 
Congress desires most earnestly to impress upon 
the working class the urgent need tnere is for 
combating this daneerous and barlwric develop* 
ment in all its manifestations." The resolution 
was agreed to without any speeches, and the 
Conference accepted with equal readiness the i 
following resolution, moved, on behalf of the I 
Independent Labour Party, by Mr. J. Harker I 
(Manchester): "This Congress, believing the 
borrowing war in South Africa to be mainly due 
to the corrupt agitation of the Transvaal mine- 
owners, having for its object the acquisition of 
nionopolies, and a cheap supply of coloured and 
European labour, protests against the destruc- 
tion of the two Republics as being contrary to 
all our ideals of national jiolitical jnstice, and 
respectfully invites the Government to endea- 
vour to terminate hostilities by olfcring to 
submit to arbitration, under tlie provisions of 
the Hague Convention, all matters in dispute 
lietween Great Britain and the two States with 
which we are at war." 

It was arranged tliat the next conference 
should be held in Birmingham. Au evening ' 
demonstration in the Free Trade Hall was 
abandoned on account of the Queen's funeral. , 

Hospital Fuads and the War. l 

{■•Morning Leader," October 10th, 1900.) 
Time and again has it been shown that the 
trail of the war is across every department of I 
our daily life. 

It has afTected the prices of everything, from 
a cup of coffee to a scrubbing-brush, and from a j 
pair of boots to a football. 

Much more serious, liowever, is the influence I 
which the various war funds have exerted on the | 
finances of our liospitals. In one or two cases 
that influence has been not far shortof disastrous. . 
Mr. Bunn, the indefatigable secretary of the I 
Hospital Saturday Fund, lias been good enough I 
to procure some figures which bear this out with 
melancholy completeness. He wrote to 87 
difierent medical institutions asking for particu- I 
lara as to their income this year. Up to date he | 
liBa received 39 aatwers, AnA here are a iew oi i 
the reaalta. 



HI>gPITALB' DKCREASED BEVENUE. 

As compared with the same period of last year, 
the incomes — to take the principal hospitals — 
show fallings off as follows ; — 

Decrease in 
Hospital. Bkvehub. 

St. Thomas's £7,500 

King's College 2,900 

City Orthopredic 1,000 

Cancer 4,928 

Great Northern 2,076 

Against these serious decreases there are a few 
begprly increases, t)ie highest of which is £69» 
in the caseof the East-end Lying-in Hospital, and 
£207 in the case of the North-eastern Hospital 
for Children. Altogether, taking increases with 
decreases, the incomes of the 39 institution» 
which have replied to the Hospital Saturday 
secretary's inquiry so farshowatotal diminution 
of £20,727. What that indicates to the poor of 
the Metro|K)lls is easy to imagine. 

HOW THE POOR WILL BE AFFECTED. 

Take the St. Thomas's Hospital alone. This 
institution, which seems to have been the hardest 
bit of all, treats 70,000 patients every year. 
King's College Hospital again deals with 24,000 



Results of Tory Foreign Policy. 



EVERV competent politician has been aware, 
since the annexation of Port Artliur, tliat Man' 
churia was predestined, from that moment, t 
become as Russian as Moscow; and to regai>. 
the practical accomplishment of the fact with 
either panic or surprise would be to show oneself 
destitute of the most elementary faculty of 
foreseeing the inevitable or accepting it when 
realised. - • • But if the popular hostility 
of the Continent is to be abated, an ultimate 
coalition against us averted, and the foreign 
policy of this country restored to an assured and 
permanent basis of diplomatic strength, there 1» 
one golden rulewhichmust be observed, whether 
in tlie expression of popular opinion or the view» 
of those who aspire to guide it. We should never 
nag where we <lo not mean to act. We must not 
threaten except where we intend to fight. * • ■ 

We have been already warned from Berlin, in 
the unmistakable mannerwhich was uf course to 
be anticipated by anyone acquainted with the 
principles of Genuan policy, that if we desired 
to give practical shape to an antagonistic attitude 

: this matter, we should stand alone. • _>j^> 



such arrangement had been concluded it would 
simply mean that Persia had already become the 
annexe of Russia. • • • 

By threatening where we have not been 
prepared to prevent, we have not arrested her 
progress, and have taken the most gratuitous 
trouble to enhance her prestige at the expense 

Difficulties Reijuiring Real Statesmen. 

Calerkifiii Jor the Constitvencies by [Mr. Stead.} 
Q. tW\. w V\\& ^.n^, ¥;i«s.\. <£,VtBx\^. What i> 

U»e aeconii"'. 
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A. There are two other element! in the i 

EopnlatioD of South Africa, the Britiab and 
lacks. The latter have watched with keen 
intereat the spectacle of the two white races 
worrying each other to death. They have been | 
kept quiet by the payment of enormous wages. 
Wken the war is over, it will probably l« 
followed by native rixings, accompanied ee 
always by horrible outburstH of savagery on I 
both sides. 

Q. But can the Britixh not be relied upon to 
hold South Africa for the Empire ? 

A. Unfortunately the British, although very 
enthusiantic in their expressions of lip loyalty 
at the present moment, do not make any pre- 
tence that their loyalty will last a day longer 
than they are allowed to have their own way. 
Those who assume ho conlidently that the 
Britieh at tlie Cape will eaf^rly acquiesce in the 
rale of Downing Street are strangely blind to i 
the lessons of the past history, or to the nature I 
of the men of whom they are speaking. • . . 
When the mines are reopened in Johannesburg I 
there will Hock once more to the Rand thousands 
of adventurers from all countries in the world, 1 
There are Germans, Russians, Americans, Poles, ' 
and Frenchmen. These men cannot be expected 
to have a particle of enthusiasm for the British 
Empire. Vet they will probably constitute the 
majority of the non-Dutch white population in 
the Transvaal. Most of the shares in the Rand 
gold mines are held by French and Germans, 
and Germany has always maintained that she 
has inteieste in the Transvaal which she means 
to defend. 

Q. But how is the British Empire likely to 
come into collision with this foreign element ! 

A. It will do so the moment it attempts to 
impose upon the mine-owners or the mining 
population tlie burdt^n of defraying any of the 
cost of the present war, or carrying out any 
policy which the heterogeneons cosmopolitan 
foreign element may not regard as essential to 
its material interests. 

Q. Have we had any experience of Downing 
Street rule in min^g camps in South Africa T 

A. Yes, it was only three years after Downing 
Street had established its authority over Kim- 
berley before that mining camp broke out into 
open rebellion. A British regiment bad to be 
sent up to put an end to the disorder. 

Q. Is Johannesburg likely to be more sub- 
missive than KimberleyT 

A, Quite the reverse, for the foreign element 
in Johannesburg is so much greater than that 
which was to be found in Kimberley. How 
little Johannesburg may be relied upon was 
proved by the fact that Air. Rhodes has always 
alleged a,>MUstifi cation for his entering Into the 
JameHon Conspiracy, that he believed that if he 
had not taken a hand in the plot, the Outlnnders 
would have established a Government of their 
own on the Kand, which would have been much 
more hostile to that of Great Britain than 
President Krnger himself, 
Q. What, then, is the outlook in South 

A. Itisvery, very black and dark. Itjnstifies 
the gloomy prediction of Prince Bismarck that 
South Africa will some day he the grave ol the 
Britiab Empire. 



And to what is this duo 7 

n of theGovemment. 



proposing to set up a system of go' 
which will serve to rally against us every 
element that is fatal to the maintenance of 
British authority in South Africa, 

Q, What is the beat that can be hoped for • 
A. If the present policy is nut reversed, and 
the policy of absolute coercion replaced by one 
of absolute conciliation, the best that we can 
hope for is that in ten or twenty years we may 
be able to maintain our hold upon Capetown, 
and bimon's Bay, as a naval base of the Empire, 
in the same way that we hold Gibraltar as a 
naval base at the extremitv of Spain, We shall 
lie lucky if we can save that from the general 
shipwreck of British interests that has been 
brought about by the statesmanship of Joseph 
Chamberlain. 

The War that is Comiag. 

{"Daily News," Dercmber IStk, 1900.) 
Some Practical Sul^esiloin by A. G. Hales. 
• » ■ Writing of De Wet reminds nie of a 
remark often used by those who have so freely 
sat in judgment upon work of mine which has 
appeared in the columns of the Daily Newt. 
Who is this person ! they ask ; what does he 
know of soldiering ! where did fae get a militaty 
training! what right has he to criticise? I will 
answer these questions by asking others. Where 
did Christian do Wet get his niiUtaiy training? 
what did he know of soldiering tilt he met our 
own men in the field! Where did Louis Botha, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Boer army, get bin 
military tnuning! What did he know of prac- 
tical war right up to the nioment when he 
pitted his shrewd workman's brains against the 
trained intelligence of Sir Kedvers Buller? • ■ • 
He rides light who rides fast, and until we adopt 
some such system as that which I so many 
tiioaths ago suggested, we will continue to be 
the laughing-stock of Europe, 

300,000 mmSEH NEEDED. 
The burghers feed their horses principally 
iipon veldt grass ; why can we not do likewise ? 
'ihere is no scarcity of water. Buer commandos 
never take up a position where they cannot get 
water for their horses from the sluits, and what 
does for them should do for us. As things are 
now, we chase De Wet nntil our men are 
knocked up ; then he turns upon us, and the 
hunter becomes the hunted. The public do 
not know these things, thanks to the beautiful 
system of censorship adopted by army oHicials, 
but by-and-bye they will know them, and they 
will not then wonder why our prestige as a 
nation has suffered so severely. I know that it ia 
easy to find fault, and hard to suggest remedies. 
Therefore, even in the awful presence of the 
War Office. 1 have dared to suggest the almost 
utter abandonment of a principle of transport 
that was rather out of date in Ciesar's time. 
My suggestion means that something like three 
I hundreir thousand more horses are needed in 
I at the present moment. They will cost 



lot of nione^ . Bm*. ^V\«^ ■< 
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Practising Christianity is Unfasiiionable. 

(" 67ar," December 31st, 1900.) 

♦ • * In China Western civilisation is 
rivalling Eastern civilisation in its savagery. 
Japan is seen gravely adjudicating on the claims 
of the various Western nations to a pre-eminence 
in murder, outrage, and rapine. The nations 
look on with indifference. The standard of 
morality has declined so low that crime need only 
be international or national in order to be 
immune. 

The cynical European temper which allowed 
the Sultan to massacre the Armenians permits 
any infamy done in the name of a State or an 
ambition. As the century dies the shrieks of 
the Armenians once more ring in our ears. 
Nobody cares. England has congratulated the 
Great Assassin. The Great Assassin has given 
England his benediction on her attempt to 
•extirpate the Dutch Republics. The European 
Powers profess to pity the Boers and to execrate 
England, but they would do the same in the 
same circumstances. One and all, they arc 
moved only by lust of power and greed of gain. 
♦ ♦ » In the d^bftcle of the Whitaker Wright 
CToup the name and fame of the Marquess of 
Dufferin is most unhappily involved. It is a sad 
•omen when we find the greatest British diplo- 
matist of these latter years ending his career in 
company so malodorous. 

The condition of the British people offers us 
no comfort. The national cancer, drink, is 
eating out our vitality, and our statesmen are 
still supine. The terrible problem of over- 
crowding threatens to undermine the manhood 
of the nation. The newspaper Press, which 
used to be our safeguard, has become our 
greatest peril. The search for sensation over- 
rides everything else. Even our oldest and 
staidest journals stoop to inflame the passions 
of the mob. They lashed England into the 
South African war by infuriating the crowd with 
lies invented by the kept calumniators of the 
Rhodesian cabal. 

W'hat hope can be descried on the horizon? 
Frankly, we see little. The times cry out for a 
strong man, a good man, a man who will face 
the fool-fury of the mob and scourge it into 
sober sense. 

Gladstone ! thou should'st be living at this hour, 
England hath need of thee : sbe is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and peti, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men. 
Oh ! raise us up. return to us again ; 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

(" Star,'' January 1st, 1901. ) 

♦ * ♦ There are healthy signs in the self- 
questionings with which we are saluting the new 
century. The gay optimism of the early days 
of the war is gone. A sober and solemn curiosity 
tinged with anxiety is manifest in our outlook. 
We are chastened and humbled by the many 
weaknesses and inefficiencies which the closing 
years of the nineteenth century have revealed 
to us. We are bewildered by the discovery that 
we are not omnipotent. » * * We have lost 
for the time the secret of England's greatness, 
namely, that her rule depends upon love and 
law, rather than upon subjugation and coercion. 
We have Germanised ourselves, and the result 

IS anarchy in South Africa. Will we retrace 
our steps ? 



Dean Farrar's Gloomy Forebodings. 

{''Daily News," December 31st, 1900.) 

History should have but one phrase, and that 
was righteousness^the righteousness which 
exalteth a nation. What in that sense would 
be the output of the century ? W^e were assured 
that our commerce was in a state of uncertain 
equilibrium. Prophecies were dark ; problems, 
social and political, were not easier, but more 
complex than they had been in any former age. 
Industrial depression was coming slowly and 
surely upon us. Germans and Americans were 
severely competing with, if not surpassing, us 
as the great workshops of the world. Why? 
Because they were better instructed ; they knew 
more, and were less devoted to amusement. 
We were in danger of the most perilous form of 
dry rot. These were the opinions of the best 
experts. In spite of all warnings, should we go 
on in foolish self-confidence ? 

In man^ respects our boasted civilisation was 
a mere picture. In London alone there were 
300,000 paupers. Suicides had increased in 
percentage ; and the increase of paupers was in 
proportion larger than that of the well-to-do. 
Utter callousness prevailed. The nations of 
Europe were stirring and guarding their popula- 
tions from sufferings such as ours. They had 
shown themselves more sane, more conscientious, 
than we were. The drink bill of 1899 was 
£163,000,000, and was considerably in excess of 
that of 1898, with a corresponding increase in 
pauperism, lunacy, and crime. This canker was 
eating into every phase of civil life. Why did 
not nations listen to the warnings of statesmen? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer and Sir W. 
Harcourt had shown that we were consuming 
more intoxicating liquor than anv other nation 
under the sun. So, too, said Lordf Rosebery and 
the late Mr. Gladstone. This national curse 
was a great and lamentable curse, the great 
difficulty of our philanthropists and our 
magistrates. It meant filth, disease, misery, 
death, national degradation, and loss of national 
character. Yet, in spite of all the misery which 
the papers daily brought before us, we went 
blinclly on to wholesale misery and ruin. 

The Rev. G. M. Sheldon told him he had seen 
more drunkenness in England in one year than 
he had seen in his whole lifetime in his own 
native land. Were we to be indifferent to all 
this? Was it to overcome us like a summer 
cloud without awakening our indignation ? It 
was said that England had too long oeen against 
progress, too long in favour of the few against 
the many ; fostering the most deadly errors of 
ignorance and destruction. What was there 
but Christ's Gospel to rectify these conditions 
in the leprosy of life ? The future of England 
was full of most imminent peril ; peril to our 
commerce, peril to our whole national life. It 
was incumbent on ns to arouse ourselves. *The 
river of our national life should not be allowed 
to stagnate in a backwater of evil. He was no 
more a pessimist than were the Apostles of 
Israel, who did not fear to point out the perils 
of their nation. If we were more true, less 
apathetic, less petty, less self-conscious, less 
self-indulgent, more active for truth and 
righteousness, he should not be a pessimist, but 
the most hopeful of optimists. 
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Dean Kltcbin on the War. 

{••Daily A'ei(t»," February ISlk. 1901.) 
Tendencies to Demoralisation. 
Last 'night Dr. Kitchin, Dettn of Durham, 
presiding at the anDunI meeting of the Darling- 
ton Peace Aswoeifttiiin, said : We uliall have 
immense Hums to pay for the war, affecting the 
Fanda, upsetting economic l&wx, and actinf! 
disadvantatceoDary on trade and commerce. He 
had beeD very dietreHHed at the pulpit ntterances 
in favour of tlie war dnring the past year. 
(Applaune.) To his mind it was a kind of 
b1aM>heniy. War brought out the worst 
qDalitieB, contrary to what they heard of its 
purifying the nation. He had noticed demorali- 
sation after the Crimean War. All war had a 
tendcDcy to demoralise the men engaged in it. 
He could not help thinking that thiK war would 
have the result of lowering the moral tone of 
the English people. He deprecated the war 
being carried through, on was said in South 
Africa, against people trying to save their own 
liberty. We sliould not try to crush or stamp 
ont the whole body of those people, but come 
to such terms as would be honourable to 
them and not dJHhononrable to us. (Applause.) 
&igland ha<l always been the friend of small 
States ; let us not now turn our backs on that 
principle. (Applause.) 

Lord Roberts's Proclamations. 

To the Editor of ike " Mancheiler G'liardiaH." 



Africa between thi 



itiy and the Boers is 
_ . . i increa^ini; severity, 

and tends to even wider departures from the 
rules and practices of civilised warfare. The 
tendency in recent military proclamations and 
administration has been to set aside the rules 
adopted by the Ha(;ue Conference as to the 
means of inflicting injury upon the enemy, 
especially as set forth in^Article 45. "Any 



preesiire upon the population of 
ritor^ to take the oath to the hostile 






?irohibited." Article 47. " Looting is formally 
urbidden." Article 50. "No collective penalty, 
fficuniaTy or otherwise, can be levied on popn- 
lions by reason of individual incidents for 
which they could not be considered collectively 

We submit that departure from these salutary 
provisions cannot but entail sufferingand wronij 
upon many innocent and defenceless persons, 
and must nee<lle8sly delay the future establish- 
ment of relations of friendliness and goodwill 
amontrst Her Majesty's subjects In South 
Africa, besides which, the destruction of private 
property and the ilestitution and misery brought 
upon women and children, which are incidental 
to the policy now being pursued in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, are a growing burden upon the 

Only the utmost necessity can justify measures 
of this kind, and so long as no other terms than 
absolute and unconditional surrender are offered 
to the opposing forces we cannot be satisfied 
that sneh necessity exists. — Yours, &c., 

(Signe.1) 
Edward Lee HickH, M.A., Canon of Manchester, 

Hector of St. Philips. Solford, 



Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford; (Rev.) Alexr. McLaren, (Rev.) Saml. 
F. Collier ; Margaret Irwin, President 
Manchester Women's Peace Association ; 
J. Renshaw Bailey, Congregational Minister. 
Eccles ; William E. Codling, Wesleyan 
Minister, Eccles j Samuel Pearson, M.A., 
Broughton Park : Charles Williams, Acering- 
ton ! Frederick Overend. Bacup, President of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Baptist Associa- 
tion; Harold Knott; A. E. Hawkes, M.D., 
Liverpool; (Rev.) Priestley Prime, Beaton 
Moor ; (Rev.) E. L. H. Thomas. B.A., Hand- 
forth, Cheshire; (Rev.) H. Enfield Dowson, 
M.A., Gee Cross. Hyde; (Rev.) R. Tmvers 
Herford, B.A., Stand, near Manchester; Frank 
Hurland, Manchester; Hugh V. Herford. Man- 
chester; (Rev.) Charles Peach, Manchester; 
(Rev.) S. Alfred Steintlial, Manchester; Geo. 
Wm. RaynerWood, J. P., Manchester; (Rev.) 
P. K. Batchan, M.A., Heaton Moor; W. 
Simpson, Broomfield Rood, Heaton Moor ; 
(Rev.) C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B., Bolton; 
(Conncillor) Wm. Trevor, J.P., Newton Heath ; 
(Alderman) Wm. Hirkbeck, Clayton Bridge; 
Charles W. Godbert, Clayton Bridge-, Thomas 
Horrocks. Newton Heath ; Alfred Edge, 24, 
Thomdale Avenue, Belfast -, Jas. N. \Valkcr, 
Newton Heath ; Thos. Taylor, Newton Heath ; 
Nicholas Edge. Newton Heath ; Thomas Long 
worth, Newton Heath i C. A, Walls, Broad- 
hurst Rood, Moston; Erskine Trevor, Newton 
Heath; (Councillor) P. Whyman, Alderl.y 
Edge; (Councillor) D. M'Cabe, Manchester ; 
(Councillor) John Royle, Manchester ; (Rev.) 
W. H. Fothergill, Briariicld, Middleton ; 
(Rev.) W, Vause, Pork House. Middleton; 
(Rev.) F. N. Shimmin, Archer Park. Middle- 
ton; W. G. Townend, Northlield, Middleton; 
Henry Thorpe, 31. Rochdale Road, Middleton ; 

E. J. Howarth, Woodside, Middleton ; Geo. 
Howarth, Woodside, Middleton j Robt. Wroe, 
Taylor Street, Middleton; Thomas Webster, 
Manchester Old Rood, Middleton: (Rev.) T. 
M. Phillips, 14, Asiiinall Street, Middleton ; 
H. Ingham, Harold Street, Middleton ; T. 
Duxbury, Rothsay Terrace, Middleton ; C. 
MelloT, Lodge Bank, Middleton ; Abraham 
Stansfield, Silk Street, Middleton; S. P. Chap- 
man, Dumford Street, Middleton; Williiiiii 
Booth, 27, Burton Street, Middleton ; William 
Pollitt, I, Whitaker Street, Middleton ; John 
Pearson, 17, Taylor Street, Middleton; Geo. 

F. Jackson. Mcllalieu Street, Middleton ; 
Henry Fairbrotlier, Oldham Rood; (Rev.) 
Frederick Oliver, Middleton Junction, Man- 
chester; D. Joi^on, Holly Bank, Middleton ; 
(Rev.) J. Edwanl Rolwrt.s, M.A,. B.D.. (Rev.) 
Hector V. Thomas, (Rev.) Andrew Bowden, 
(Kev.) E. Knight Everett, (Rev.) Thos. 
Armstrong, (Rev.) Alfd. Johnson, (Rev.) 
Thos. Wm. Thomasson. (Rev.) Rol>ert Jones, 
(Rev.) William Owen, (Rev.) C. H. Watkins. 
(Rev.) John Dyer Bray, (Rev.) Edward Peake, 
(Rev.) G. N. Willianis, (Rev.) L. M. Thomas, 
(Rev.) Vincent J. Coo[>er, ((lev,) J. Kirk 
Maconachie. (Professor) Herl>ert Ellis, M.A., 
(Bev.( Arnold Strculi. 

December 18th, 1900. 

The Coming Century. 
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flhonld sit down on the iirstday of anew century | 
to aak itself what are the chief (iangera of the 
cominf! era. . • . The very variety of the 
onsweni b«arti witness to our confuaiun. • • ■ 
To be Rvre, the PTexs exerciMex a power that it 
never pon^ies^ed before, aod exercises it too often 
ill enough. It standi equally in danger of the 
financier and the demagoRue who may have the 
wit to UHe it. But the Prewi. after all, is only 
the epitome of the day's tendencies. It gives 
them shape and uniformity. A creative force it 
Is not. It if tlie diary of a people's deeds, a 
confessional of a people a tlioiiKhts. Ita record 
is not in the lonj; run worse than our deeds, its 
comments cannot for long together fall below 
the level of our thinking. ThuHe who feel dis- 
mayed when they think of the Press as their 
guide throngh the coming century would do well 
to go deeper, and aik theniRelves whether the 
aberrations of the Press are not simply the 
faithful reflection of defects in our civili-''- 



and it niakeH no treasure ii 



Hei 



We care more about the arnuisition of I 
a strip of territory in South Africa than we do | 
about the passage of a reform at home, more about i 
the extension of our arid and faithlesi* civilisation < 
at the expense of a tribe of niggers, than about : 
the diffusion iif its ideas or its material comforts 
among our own population. • • • Militarism 
and the greed of the moneyed classes are the 
two concrete evils we have to combat. We 
ran fight them most effectively by insisting tliat 
peaue. right eon sness, and contentment are the 
only real and oermanent elements in the gran- 
deur and tlie glory of a nation. 

" New Centory " Fears and Hopes. 

(" Daily New>" and " H'ealininJiter Gazette," 
DemviberSlit, 1900.) 

A FAMILIAR form of journal iHtic enterpnse 
has secured for the People's Jottmal and the 
NttB York World a number of messages appro- ■ 
priate to the occasion from " lights " of tlie ' 
English-speaking worlds. \ 

Mrs. Emily Crawford : Over-excitement. 
Present-day over- excitement is really an destrac- 
tive to all the higher faculties as alcohol, and 
things seem going from bad to worse. I notice 
the same weakening eB"ect on the English as on 
the French, notwithstanding the difference of 
climate and temperament. 

Miss Braddon : The homage paid to wealth. 

Miss Ellen Terry : A lack of simplicity— in 
thought, manners, and customs. 

Viscountess Harrerton : The lack of stead- 
fastness of purpose in individuals, combined 
with an excessive craving for aniusement and for 

Ealtry decorative display in domestic life, which 
I producing an apathy among the whole iHxly of 
the people, enabling them to tolerate with 
equanimity Governments that are known to be 
ineoiiipetent, Governments composed too often, 
moreover, of men who have already sacrificed 

S»triotism to mere love of place and party, with 
isastrous results. 

Mrs. Ormiston Chant : The glorification of 
Bordidness. To be rich is the universal ideal-of 
human blessedness to-day, not for the sake of 
doing great and generous deeds for the comfort 
anfl improvement of maiiWimi, but for the gratili- 
cation of ael( and selSuhnesn. Is it not the fact 
t/m£ the mail «rbo has most successfully used up 



Here is a farther batch of notable opinions : — 

Mr. Karl Blind : Imperialism. 

The Warden of Merton : The spread of 
Socialism, and the substitution of popularity 
hunting for statesmanship. 



whole of the English-speaking people. 

Mr. William Archer : Military socialism 
mechanically enforced, instead of a democratic 
socialism organically developed. 

Mr. F. C. BurnanD: Socially and politically, 
practical atheism. 

Mr. Walter Crane : Socially : the pursuit 
of money and the ^uging of everything by a 
money standard. This, accompanied by the 
gambling spirit, whether on the racecourse or 
the Stocli Exchange, together with the forma- 
tion of the great rings and tmsts, or monopolies 
in the very necessities of existence, constitute a 
terrible danger to social life. Politically : the 
craze for expansion — big empires — and the 
extinction of small but brave independent races 
and States. 

M. DB BlowitZ: a coalition of those who 
have everything to gain against those who have 
something to lose. 

Sir L. Alma Tadema : The increasing loss of 
respect tor work. 

Lord Ronald (^ower: Socially and politi- 
cally, Hooliganism. 

Lord Charles Beresford ; The Chinese 
question. 

Dean Farrar : The chief social danger : the 
dominance of drink. The chief politlcafdanger : 
uur apathetic laxity in facing serious problems. 

Mr. Zanowill : The reactionary reversion 
to mediieval ideals of militarism, caste, and 
ecclesiastical despotism ere they have beeu 
sufficiently purged by modern thought. 

General Booth : Religion without the Holy 
Ghost, Christianity without Christ, forgiveness 
without repentance, salvation without regenera- 
tion, politics without God, and heaven without 
hell. 

Archbibuop OF Canterburv : I have not the 
slightest idea. 

Mr. IT. M. Healy, M.P. : Newspapers! 

Ian MaclareN: It appears to me that the 
great political danger in the beginning of the 
new century will be the collision of the Western 
Powers in the East, and the chief social danger 
«-ill be anarchy among the masses of the people 
at the base of our modem society. May I add 
that, in my opinion, the safeguard against both 
perils is the application of the Sermon on the 
Alount to the life alike of nations and of indi- 
vv4ua\«? 
\ M.T. 1S.B.VB. ttMLDH, ^.¥- ■. USi**fw.in. 
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Dr. A. CoNAN Doyle : I should say the 
uncontrolled supremacy of an ill-balanced, 
excitable, an sensation-mongering Press. 

The Bishop of Gloucester : Self -advertising 
vanity. 

Mr. William Watson : Greed. 

Mr. Gilbert Parker, M.P. : Apart from 
international questions incident upon the exten- 
sion of the Empire, to my mind the greatest 
danger to the welfare of the world in the coming 
century will be the spread and power of big 
monopolies and trusts. 

Mr. Max O'Rell : An irresponsible and un- 
bridled Press. 

Mr. Arthur W. Pinero : Trades Unions— 
the relations of workmen and employers. 

Mr. Stanley J. Weyman : The influence 
upon half-educated nations of an irresponsible 
Press, whose first object must (with very rare 
exceptions) be pecuniary. 

Bishop of Hereford : Evil desire and 
covetousness (Colossians, iii., 5). 

Mrs. Asquith : Militarism. 

Lady Colin Campbell -. The results of 
universal education. 

Mr. John Dillon, M.P. : Imperialism, mili- 
tarism, and the corruption of public life arising 
from the Companies' Acts ; limited liability, 
and the immense development of the Stock 
Exchange. 

Mr. Max Beerbohm : That constant circum- 
hpection for social and political danger to which 
we are incited by jumpy journals. 

Madame Sarah Grand : The sapping of the 
foundations of society by laxity in the matter of 
marriage. 

The Rev. Hermann Adler, Chief Rabbi : 
The recrudescence of racial antipathies and 
national animosities. 

Mrs. Flora Annie Steel : The danger, 
social or political, caused by the dislocation of 
aspiration from actuality in a swiftly increasing 
and eventually overwhelming body of women 
which, having given up its old position, has not 
yet found a logical foothold in the new. 

Mr. George R. Sims : The spread of insanity. 

Dr. Max Nordau : The chief danger, threaten- 
ing civilisation itself, seems to me to be that 
infernal selfishness called by pseudo-philosophers 
** Individualism." In social life it leaas to 
anarchy ; in home politics to party- preying ; in 
international politics to wars, conquests, land- 
grabbing; in art and literature to silly pooh- 
poohing of all traditions and to attitudinising. 
Progress is the outcome of a strong social sense. 
** Individualism," such as preached by the mad- 
man Nietzsche and brought into fashion by his 
contemptible followers, necessarily leads to 
barbarism. 



Mr. Stead : General war, which threatens 
Christendom, as the result of ignoring Christian 

Erinciples in its dealings with one-fourth of the 
uman race which is bom inside a yellow skin. 



A War for Freedom and Justice. 

{No, 46 J S.A,C, Committee's Publications,) 



Avowed Objects 
OF THE War. 



Some Results of 
THE War. 



1. To establish genuine 1. To establish military 
Self-Govemment in autocracy in the Re- 
the Transvaal. publics, with the 

suspension and pos- 
sible withdrawal of 
self-government in 
Cape Colony. 

2. To extend the Fran- 2. To take the Fran- 
chise to Britons, chise away from 

Boers and Britons. 

3. To secure Freedom 3. To prohibit the circu- 
of the Press. lation of the chief 

Dutch and some Eng- 
lish newspapers over 
most of Cape Colony 
and Natal. 

4. To secure Freedom 4. To destroy the right 
of Public Meeting. of Free Meeting in 

England by ruffian- 
ism condoned by 
authority, and to 
abolish it by Martial 
Law in the South 
African Colonies. 

5. To stop excessive 5. To tax the resources 
Taxation and waste of the Transvaal 
of Public Funds. (chiefly British) for a 

war indemnity, and 
to support a large 
standing army of 
British troops. 

6. To secure Fair 6. To replace trial by 
Administration of jury both in the-^Re- 
Justice. publics and in parts 

of our Colonies by 
Martial Law under 
which military officers 
sentence civilians to 
heavy fines, confisca- 
tion, and long terms 
of imprisonment. 
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